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INTRODUCTION 


AVi: BEEN ADVISED 


tliat an Aln'id^incnt of the 

^ /^tory of India whicdj lias luHai in use by the students 
^^/^he l.huv(‘rsity of (.Calcutta for eight years would be 
come to them, and I Inive endeavoured to compress 
substance of the thrive volumes into one, which, 
iiougli scanty in d(‘tail, will suflice to give them a 
^w of the salient events of the ditfenait periods, 
'^^^rhe sjiace allotted to the Mahomedan period has 
en alibreviated to make room for a fuller narrative 


tlie.j 

idtl. 


b(' 


the progress of British power, in which the Queen’s 


idian subjects are more particularly interested. This 


of, 

It 

ill not be considered a matter of regret, as Klphin- 
one’s classical and standard History of India, which 
^aeats exclusively of the Musidman dynasties, is in- 
^^jiided in the student’s curriculum of study. 

The present abridgment has been brought down to 

le close of the administration of the East India 
tl ^ 

^onpjpany, and the annexation of the empire of India to 
'^le crown of Great Britain, which forms one of the 
»^^ost important epochs in Indian history. A brief 
^otice of events from that date to the death of Lord 
^tlayo has been added. > 

Since the publication of the original work a new 
ystem of spelling Indian names, designated the trans- 
dteral, has been introduced in India, which in some 
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cases differs so materially from that which has hit 
been in vogue, that it is not easy to identify the Iherto 
or persons. 1 have adhered to the old form of o^aoes 
graphy, as the student may have occasion to 
the records and despatches of Government, to Pc ^ f 
raentary papers, to previous histories, and ter cu 
English journals, in which it lias been, and contiajj^ 
to be, used. There are some cases in which n 
have been variously spelled by different writers, larnes 
diversities an; neither important nor embarrahe?-^ 
On the principle of j)referring geTH‘ral usage to phr^^*'- 
logical ni(;ety, 1 have in every such instance colla^^‘^~ 
diverse authors, and, to the best of my ability, 
choice of that mode whicli appeared to have the 
ponderanee. For the convenience of the native stud*^'^” 
the two forms of spelling are placed in juxtapositio'^^^ 
the following table. 

John Clahk Marshma 

L<indv»n : October, IBTt'i. 


NOTE TO THE PRESENT EDITION. 

The Imiul which wrote the above lines no longer holds tlj 
jKUi: John. Clark IVlarshiiiJin died in London on the yth of Jul 
1877, and India lost in him a zt‘alous Wi*rker, and a most coij 
scientious ami faitlifiil historian. During a long life, his effoii 
were unceasingly directed to the study of her interest^, an<j, ilf 
welfare of her i)eo})le, and it was his highest aim and proude j 
title to be considered “the Friend of India.” In the presei? 
edition, the summary of impoilant events, from the death 
Ijord Mayo in 1872 to the close of the year 1879, has beei 
briefly chronicled by a member of the author’s family. • 

London, April 1880. 
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ABEIDGMENT 


OF THE 

HTBTOBY OF INDIA 


CIIAFTER I. 


SECTION 1. 

EAULY HISTORICAL NOTICES. 

India isl)oun(l('(l on the north and tho east, by the Himalaya 
mountains, on the west by tbo Indus, and on the south by 
the sea. Its Iciifrth from Cnshmere to Caiai ,, , , 

Comorin is liHK) nules ; its breadth irom Kurra- atiddiviMiujiH 
chee in Sinde to Sudiya in Assam, 1500 miles. 

The suTierlieial area is 1,287,000 miles, and tlie popula- 
tion under British and native rule is now estimated at 
240,000,000. It is crossed from east to west by tlie Vindhya 
chain of mountains, at tin; base of wliich flows the Nerbudtla. 
The country to the north of this river is generally desig- 
nated Hindostan, and that to the south the Deccan. 
Hindostan is composed of the basin of the Indus on one 
side, and of the Ganges on the other, with the great sandy 
desert on ^ho west, and an elevated tract now called 
Centraflndia. Tlio Deccan has on its northern boundary 
a «chain of mountains running parallel with the Vindhya, 
to the south of which stretches a table-land of triangular 
form, terminating at Capo Comorin, with the western 
ghauts on the western coast, and the eastern ghauts, of 
minor altitude, on the opposite coast. Between the ghauts 
^d the sea lies a narrow belt of land which runs round 
the whole peninsula. 

India has no authentic historical records before the era of 
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the Mahomedans. The notices of the earliest period can 
only be gleaned from the two great epics, which 
ttf!d cbronS^ Were Composed ten or twelve centuries after ^he 
iogy, events which they celebrate, and are so overlaid 

with the vagaries of an oriental imagination that it is diffi- 
cult to extract a few grains of truth from a vast %nass of 
fable. Between the era of the Muhabharut and the 
Ramayun and the arrival of the Musulrnars, tl?o rise and, 
fall of dynasties is to be traced exclusively from coins and 
inscriptions, through the researches of antiquai’ians, whose 
conjectures differ so widely from each othtnj that their 
theories cannot as yet be accepted with implicit confidence!, 
^rhe chronology of the Hindoos consists of astronomical 
jioriods, and the successive ages of the world are made ty 
corresj)ond with the conjunctions of the heavc'uly bodies, 
and are divid(‘d into four })enods. The first, or sitfyujoog, 
is therefore, said to liavc extended U) 1,728,001^ j ears ; the 
second, or frafa joog, to ; the third, ov chra^r/n' 

joog, to 8(M,00() ; and the fourth, or joog, is predicted 

to iast 422, OdO years ; of wdjich 4o()0have already expired. 
Idle periods of' the fii‘st tliree joogs may t})ercforo bo dis- 
miss{‘d as altogcdlier imaginary, while the eoinmcncement 
of the fourt h, or ])r(\sent ago, corresponding, as it does to a i 
certain extent, with the antlicniicated eras of oilier nations, 
is entitled to greater consideration. 

Of the original inhahitaiits of India there is not the 
faintest rec'nrd. To distinguish them from their Aryan 
Thenix.ri- coiupicrors it is usual to designate them Tura- 
wituw, nn<i iiijnis, wlio eamo from across the Indus. By 
itiviusio'n. Hindoo writers tluy are desenbeti as raksnusus, 
nsoors, jiisachcs, holigoblins and inonst,ei\s, and it is there- 
fore natural to suppose that they must have offered a stern 
n'sistance to the invaders. Some of tliem douhtless made 
their submission, and it is eonjcct uichI that tlu‘y may have 
formed the basi.s of the soodra, or servile caste, whicli waa 
probably recruiti'd also from the issue of intercourse with 
the victiors. But tlic great body of them I'otreatet^ to the 
forests of the Soiie, the Norbudda, and the Muhanudee, 
and to the lulls of Sirgooja and Chota Nagpore, and they 
are identified with the Bheels, the Meenas, the Coles, the 
Santals, the Gonds, and other tribes. In those inacces- 
sible fastnesses they liave continued to maintain their 
primitive barbarism of habits, their language, and their 
crude religious observances, with little change amidst the 
revolutions which have convulsed India for thirty centuries. 
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At the present time they are supposed to number 12,000,000. 
Tlig ‘ ffiir complex ioned Aryans,’ the ancestorB of the present 
Hindoo communities, are believed to have emigrated in a 
remote age from some undefined region in Central Asia, 
from which otlu'.r tribes swarmed westward, and spreading 
over Etf. ’ope, laid the foundation of its pres(mt nationalities. 
Tlie only polices we obtain of tlu'iu are derivtul from the 
• Vedus, the most ancient and sacred of the Hindoo writings, 
and more espocdall}^ from the Itig VcmIii, which, however, 
consists chicdly of the liymns and invocations which wcjre 
traditionally handed down. From them we gather that 
flhe original Aryans crossed the Hindoo Coosli atid the 
Indus ill scaridi of a scttlemi'iit, bringing Aviih thorn their 
f>wn language, the Sanscrit, and sc-ttled in the Punjab, the 
ci'adle of Hindooism. They were dcvotiul to [lastoral and 
agricultural pursuits, worshipped Indra, the god of tlio 
firmament, as the sovei'cign of the gods, and inferior deiti(‘s 
as the iiersoriilication of tlie powers of natui*e. Tliey do 
not a.))j)(‘;ir to have had <‘itluu‘ idols or temples, and tliere 
was IK) dislJiK'l ion of castes. 

The age of tlie V^edus was suceeeded by what lias been 
termed the heroic age, Avhen the Aryans extended their 
coTupiests biyond tlie narrow limbs of the Pnnjah, lu^ooi Bruh- 
and, (‘Xpamling to the south and the east, estab- miiusm. 
lished kiiigdon.s at Hnstinapore, at Oude, and at Mithila, 
under two dynasties, which are distinguished as the solar 
and lunar raises. It is to this piu-iod that the monioraliU; 
events celebr-atinl in tlie Muhahharut and the RanuLynn 
belong, ^riie Ary.an conquerors wm’e of tlie mililary caste 
of kshetriyus, and the brabmins servi^d them as sacrificial 
priests. It lias been conjectured tliat this age of conquest 
and ])rogTCSsion Avas lavoiirable to the growth of bi’ahrnin- 
ism, and that to it belongs the large pantheon of gods 
which came into vogue, the institution of caste, and the 
introduction of animal sacrifices. The bralirnins gradually 
advanced tlieir ]jretensions to a divine origin, and to divine 
authority, and at length brought the kshetriyus under 
tkeir yoke, and assumed not only supremacy over rajas and 
princes, like Poyie Hildebrand, but represented even the 
deities of the Vcdic Aryans as subordinate to them. 

Of the events of the heroic ago, only two have been res- 
cued from oblivion, in the immortal epics of the Miiha- 
•bharut and the Ramayun. These arc^, the great The Muha- 
Var of the two branches of the lunar race, and Wiarut. 
the expedition of Kama, a sovereign of the solar race to 
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the Deccan and Ceylon. The scene of warfare in the 
Muliabhariit lies in the neighbourhood of Delhi, while the 
kingdom of llainii lay farther south, and it is naturaf to 
conclude that the one preceded the other in point of time. 
The story of the Muhabhanit runs thus : The city of 
1 400 llu8tinaj)()re, about sixty miles distant from Delhi, was 
governed by ilu? king Paiidoo, who in a hunting excursion 
wounded two dc(‘r with his arrows, on which they as- 
sumed tlu'ir nalui-al sliajx*, and spi-ang u)> as a bi’ahmin 
and his wife. Tdu'; bi'ahniin inflicfe<l a curse on him, of 
wliich 1)0 d)(‘(i soon leaving'* five son,^ who were 

designaft'd flie i’andoos. The blind brother of IViiidoif,- 
Dll riturastu, was then p/aei'd on the tiii’one, aiul Jiis wife 
gmye birth fo a jirogeny of sons, who are called the 
Kooroos. d'he cousins were educated togetlier in the 
royal ]ia]ace, hut a feeling of jt'ulousy arose Ix'tweon Y.oe- 
(listecu*, tin; c-hh'sf of the J^andoos, and 1 looryuilhn n, tlie 
('blest of the Kooroos, whicrh rc'sulfed in tlio ba,nish- 
iiKUit of tlu' former to a. <*ify, usually identified with Alla- 
liahad. ddicT’e tin* Kooroos still ]>l(*tl('(l the dest I'lietion of 
their rt‘lativ('s, and they were' fa, in to ('scajx^ to ilu' jungle. 
At this jieriod the raja of I’unchahi, whieli eannof, howt'ver, 
lx* identifi('d, alloW('d his daughtc'i* I Irujuidee to ])erF()rm 
tlie that is, to niaUc' ehoiee ol‘ a luisbaiid for 

hersc'lf ; ajid lu*, proclaimed a, gn'ut tournament, not ditfor- 
inggi'eatly from ilie toui'nanienl.s of* tlu' niiddhi ag(‘S in 
Kurop(‘. A }»ol<‘ was fixed in tlu^ ground, on the top of 
whicdi was plaec'd a goldcai fish, and Ix'neatli it, a, I’evolving 
whe('l, and it was })roelainied that wlniever sneeeed(ul in 
directing the arrow through tin' wlii'el and piercing the 
('ye of’ the fish, sluuild win the (jueeu of* Ix'auty. The plain 
was eov(*r('d with t he pa v ilioiis (jl' riohltr and [)rine('iy suitors 
and tlieir sjili'iidid e(juipag*es and retiniu'; and, among 
them appear('d the five I’andoos, in the humble guis(i of 
lirahmins. One of them, Ui*joou, witli his bow of ‘ celestial 
virtue,’ pierced the eye of the iish, and Drupude(^thrcw tlie 
garland round his neck and led him away. Herl’athi^r, 
how('ver, considered himself disgraced by an ignoli^e 
alliance with a brahmin, hut was overjoyed wlien he dis- 
C'overcd that the victor was of tlie nolile race of the kshe- 
triyus. In accordance with the jiraetice of polyandry 
which appears to have been jirevalent at the time, she be- 
came the wife at once of the live brothers. » 

The Pandoos returned to Ilustinapore in triumph^ 
and the blind old king offered to divide his kingdom 
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botwoen them and his own family, and tliey proceeded to 
thofcsite of the present Delhi, and having over- Tiiobattioof 
come the aboriginal inhabitants tMuadcMl the 
city* of Indruprnslha. They were siicct'ssful in 
g extendij^g their tnrritt>ry^ and popular in governing it, and 
YoodiKstlieer, in tlu' ])ride of his luxirt, dt'teriniiu'd to offer a 

* royal sa(n^iiu‘e, as jin assertion of his supnnnacy. Dooryn- 
•dhnn, the eUhist son of the kiiig, eiivnous of the glory ae- 

(piired l)y his c;ousin, invited him to a gambling match, 
tlie ruling passion and the vice of the kshetriyns. In an 
^vil liour Y(fr)dist lu*er accepted the clialkuige, juid stak('d in 
succession, his kingdom, his brothers, hims('ll‘, and Ids wife, 
and lost tluaii all. Tiie condition of the gaTiie was that the 
Tosing ])arty sluudd go into exile in tlu* couiday for tw(dve 
yeai's aiid for one yixir in the city. The Pandoos submitted 
to •(diis injunction, and having wandered the prescribed 
jieriod in the forest, Au'siting the herinitagf'S of the holy 
sagc's, dt'termiia'd to demand the restorat ion of their share 
of the kingdom. Dooryudhun haughtily rc'fiised their 
7’(‘qm\st, arul tlu'y rosohaal to asscu't tlieir right by arms. 
c;ont(!st. was one betwtam cousins for the possession of a 
^ quantity of land, which, since their eapit als lay within sixty 
miles of each, must liave })een of very limitt;d extent, but 
the poet lias gi\'en loose to his imagination, and princ(‘sfrom 
the remotest ]>art s ol‘ Indta, from region* tlum unknown to 
tin? Aryans, are lirought npcui the held, and the niindjor 
said to luivo bet'u (uigaged exceeds in number all the 
])rescnt inhabitants of the globe; the chariots and ele- 
})hants nr(‘ reckoned by millions ; the ])lain overflows with 
rivers of blood, and wliole arrnu'S are (lestroyed by a single 
talisrnanic we apon. The battle doubtless formed one of 
the most memoixible events of that early pieriod of society, 
and it was y)T-es(u*ved in tradition and comruernorated in 
ballads, and, a thousand years after, elaborated into an 
epic poem a hundred thousand couplets, by the illustrious 
Vyasiii* The conflict, xvhich is said to have raged for eigli- 
^ teen days, ended in the triumph of the Pandoos. Yoodis- 
tlfeer was installed raja at Ilustinapore, and celebrated his 
victory by the pjroud sacrifice of the horse, the emblem of 
universal sovereignty. lie and his brothers and their 
. common wife eventually assumed the character of devotees, 

• and disappeared in the Himalaya. The real hero of the 
Mnhabharut was Krishnn, the son of a cowherd, who 
established his kingdom at Dwarka, on the western coast, 
married 16,000 wives, and was slain at the fountain of the 
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lotus by tlie irroj)ressible Illieels. TT(i was deified after 
liis deni li, and placed sccotkI in tlie Hindoo triad of, the 
lirahminical tlieo^ony, whicli was not, completely organised 
till (rentnries after tli(j evnmts r»f the iihabharut. The 
object of the epic was to identify him, when liis ^worship 
was int roduced, with those f raic^actions which were arnont^ 
the most cherished recolh'ctio is of the Aryan a*ace, as an 
incurnn.tion of the deity. ’ 

Hetween the events com lemoraksl in the ]\I uliabliarut 
and the Ibimnyun the Aryans would a])])ear to htive burst 
Ttio the hoiinilary of their original settlefaent and ex- 

Kuuiuyini. t^iuhal their roTKpiests to th(i south and the 
H,<’. Jiial to liuvi' established two kingihuns, tlu^ one at LTvodfiyu, 
1200 or Omie, tind the other at Mithihi, both <iesigiiated by waf 
of dist inet ion tlu* solar race, d'he 0 !’d(‘r of cn ent s in the 
Hamayun may lx; thus epitorni/ed :~]{amn, the hero obthe 
jioem ami an ineaiaitit ion ol“ the di'ity, was the eldest of 
the four sons of I)ushuruihu, the king of ()ude. Junuka, 
th(i sovereign of tht* neighbouring kingdom of* Mithila, liad 
a bt'autiful daughter, Sc'cta, whom lu' promised to bestow 
on the [)rinci; who could bend the bow with which th(‘ god 
St'cva had destroyc'd t he <dh(‘r gods, and wliicdi was ])]•(*- 
S('rve(l as an heirloom in tlm I'oyal armoury. Kainu bi'oke 
th(‘ bow in the midst, and won the ])]*in(‘esH. The marriage 
(KM’omony was fM'rfjprnuHl by the raja himself, and not by 
tin* prii'sts. Jfamii retuimed to Oude, and w'as ap- 
pointed heir appurcuit. ; but the raja’s second wife, wdio liad 
gained his atfecti(Ui by her beauty, was anxious to obtain 
the throiH) fu’ her own soti, llhaiMitu, and ])ersruid«'d her 
uxorious husband to consent to the banishment of Uarnu. 
On the moniing fixed for Ids installation he was con- 
Htrainod to quit tlie royal palace witb his wife and his 
brother Luksliinuim, and he [U-oceeded into the forest, from 
hermitage to liermitage, and t-erminated liis wanderings at 
Nassik on the Godavery, where h(' erei'ftxl a^hut. The 
sister of llavunu, the king of Liinka, or Ceylon, called also 
Taprohane, or the island of Ravunu, passing hy the bower, 
■was struck witb the beauty of Kamu, and endeavoured *to 
prevail on liim to desert Seeta, and marry lier. Her offers 
'wei'e rejected with scorn, when she rushed upon Seeta and 
threatened to devour her, on which Lukshmunu, at the 
request of Rarnu, cut off her ears ^nd nose. She returned 
to Ceylon, and in revenge for the injury she had sustained, 
persuaded her brother to carry off the lovely Seeta. Ra- 
vunu, described as a monster with ten heads and twenty 
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and cstablislled religious depotism in tlie state sucli as no 
priesthood has ever enjoyed. The ancient and simple worsjiip 
of the Vedus was supplanted by an elaborate system of 
ceremonies and by animal sacrifices. Kamu, Krisbnu, 
and other gods, who subsequently became popular^jare not 
mentioned with reverence or with disapprobation. ^ There 
is no intimation of ri‘gular orders, or of the ipimolatioii 
of widows. Brahmins eat bet'T and flesh of all kinds, * 
and intermarry with women of inferior easi,(‘s, and various 
other practhies are ])ermitted whiidi would at the present 
day entail excommunication. The style is ^ess rugged 
tlian that of the Vedus, but not so polished as that of thfe 
epics ; and the date of its compilation is generally fixed at 

1)00 ii.C. " ' 


SECTION 11. 

FUO-M Till: AGi: OF lUHIDDIlU TO THE MAIJOMEDAX INVASION. 

Tjie next event of importjinco in the anciiuit history of 
India is the af)pea]*an(*e of Booddliu, or Snkhya Moonee, as 
Btxxidhu refornnu* of religion and morals. lie 

was born of a. ])rinc(‘ly Aryan family of kshetri}^!! 
])arents in the year B.C. He resided with his own 
family till his twenty-eighth year, when, disgusted with 
the decay of religion and the spread (T superstition, he 
retired from socit'ty and passed many yt'ars in constructing 
his system of religion and jdiilosophy. He repudiated the 
entire system of caste, and tlms rendered his doctrines 
acce[)tn.ble to those who had sufFcrod from^it, wdiile it made 
the brahmins his irreconcilaMe enemies. Ho rejected tlie 
whole pantheon of tlie Hindo<)S, and endeavoured to brings 
back bis countrymen to the simplicity of the Ve^s. The 
priestliood, instead of being an hereditary cast 
cruited from the various ranks of society, and * 
vow of ccdibaailiiNll^tl I’equired to relinquish the| 

. many disciples before his T 
' at it w^as not tilf twm cq 
tbo religiod^ of the 
^lip of relics was one of 
creed. Eight cities 
remains, and the dispi 
luting them in various 
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The most sacred of these relics was the tooth, which was 
at length assigned to Orissa, and magnificently enshrined 
on* the spot where subsequently arose the Hindoo temple 
of |JugernaLh, and it remained there, with some interrup- 
tions, for nearly a thousand years. 

The^irst authentic record we possess of any invasion of 
India is that of Darius, king of Persia, Avho was seated on 
the throne f>21 and extended his coiKpiOsts invasion of 

from the Grecian S('5i to tlu^ Indus. Upon a r(‘- J>‘inua. 
port of the w^ealth of the country from his admiiul, Seylax, 
wlio constrjjcted a tlech on the higher ])ortion of tluit river 
hiul sailed down to the sea, he d('s[)atclied an exj)cditioii to 
India and annexed several of its provinces to Ids great 
empire. The extent of his (amquests it is ini])ossible to 
trace, but Ids Indian ])ossessions must liave been of no 
HTgall magnitude sineii tliey w('re eousid(‘red more valuable 
than any other sat rajiy, and are said to have furnished one- 
third ol’tlie revenues of tlu‘ em]dre, and wi've ])aid in gold. 

Two centuries after, Alexandtu’ the Great, tlie greatest 
military and political genius of anti(|uity, il’not of any age, 
subverted the i’ersian empir(‘, and swee])ing 
through its ])i’ovinces in Centi*a,l Asia,, took pos- Aioxandor 
session of Afghaiiistan. He advanced through 

^iiic de^il<^s, and (.‘iHronntered the same stern resist- 


highlanders wddcli, for more than 


^ated by him with his habitual generosity. 
Dw heard of the great Gauge tic kingdom ot 


j king of which, it w^as reported, could bring 
y, and 000,000 infantry, and 9,000 elephants 


n.c. 

521 


527 
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into iho fiold, anti Vie became imjiatient to plant his ensigns 
on tVio liattleiricrits of its splendid capital, l^dibothra. V^ut 
on reaching the banks of tlie Be^^as, liis troops, worn out 
with the fatigues and wounds of eight campaigns, refused 
to advance any farther. Vie einf)loyed menace and^flattery 
])y turns, but nothing could shake their resolution, and lie 
was oViliged to make that river the term of liis conquests, 
lie caused a Hot ilia to be eonstrueted on t lie Indus, and 
transported Ins army down to the sea-coast, not, however, 
wit bout 8(‘rious opposition from (he AMalli, the inhabitants 
of Mooltan. Vie liad fully rijsolved to i-eturn tik India with 
a body of tiH'sh troops, hut. In* diisl of lever caught in th^ 
rr<'. TiiaT'shes of Jkihyhm at the c'arlv age of tliii'ty-tovo. liis 
name does Tn.)t af)p(‘ar in any Hindoo r('(M)rd, wliieli only' 
shows their imperfect eharacUu’, but it is adionsehold word 
in Central Asia, and his fam(‘ was wididy dill'ustMl throu(|gh 
India by thi^ iMahomedans, among whom ho is estemned one 
oi' the iirst ol' her«K‘s, and it was eai'ried far a,nd wide with 
the stj’eam of llnn'r conquests, and llu; distant islander of 
JSiimat ra and dava. may ho f<.)und extolling the e.vploits of 
the mighty Seenndi'r. 

'.rin* most, important kingdom at this])eriod in Ilindostaii 
was that of Mugiidii, (h'signated by t he (Irt't'k historians^ 
^ that- of tlie I'rasii, the eajhlal of which %yagi.^l(l 
both i*a, supposed to he the modern Pljjl 
])rohah]^ ibund(‘d about tlu‘ sixtM| 
before our era, liy of Taitars, or 

nominated the or tin* serjamij 

called from t}ij|!|TOl?*ltip of xvhieh thej 

and whieli lj;|Kr])|t^^ ei*idicWkc(l. AlioiSj 

the ]\laceild^||^‘Y% the tfcrone was 

, . N und u . 1 le aiii(wislnate<l bf bia mu ns t ej 

goofitn — called l^<»riail8, Saiui 

man of ignoble birth 

measured swords w i tli* ^ 

and wdio now seized fh# tbvOlie 
Mjuiryan dynasty. The eill|»i|ld''<^ 
death was partitioned among ’'Mil buMbawPi 
vince of Babjdon, in which was ilM(^Nipi||wis 
sessions, fell to the lot of Seleucus,'«|||g^f tin 
most enterprising of them. He detettflined 
the ambitious projects of Ids master, and adva 
large army into the Gangetic provinces, w| 
opposed by Cliundra-gooptu with tlie xvbol^ 

Mugudu. According to the Greek historia 
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torious, but it is difilcult to rec(uicile this afesortion with 
fact recorded by theiuselves, that Sclcueus concluded a 
treaty Avitli him and ceded all bis coiujuests east of the 
Indus for an annual tribute of til'ty elcpliants. Mcga- 
sthene^ an eminent ])hib^so])hei% was appointed his repre- 
sentative at the court of i^alibotbra, and it is from the 
IVagnionts^ of his writings whicli have conu' down to us 
that we gatlnn* any kiuovledgi* of ^the state of* northern 
India at lliat pei'iod. It is said to have been dividt'd into 
a Imndn'd arul twtuity priinripjilities. Chundra-goo[)tu was 
succeed(‘(l l<y his sou J\1 itra-gt)optu, a man of tlu; same huge 
'and liberal views as bis lather, and it was under their 
enliglitem'd adniiriisti-aiitui that tlio couiitry attained its a.c. 
^'highest y)ros{)ei'ity. Highways were construcbal from the 
eajutal to the Indus, in one direction, and in the other to 
llfHiac.h, Huai the great eni}ioriuin on the western coast, 
with eara vansei’us at convenient intervals. Tluur dominion 
extended 1o the sea-coast at (lanjain on the west, around 
the biiy to Aracan on the east. dTiey gave (*sp(^cial en- 
couragiunent to commerce, and their subjects (unbarked in 
maritime (uiterjirisi's, crossed the hay of Ihuigal, and 
founded colonies in Java and the oilier islands of the 
Archipelago, into whleh they introduecd the Hindoo religion 
and the i*ali languag-e, tlu^ (dassical variety of the Sanscrit. 

Asoka, tlu! grandson of (Jiundra-gooptu, who ascended 
the throne 2t)(> h.c., stands forth as tlie most distingiiislied 
})rinee of this ])eriod, the glory of the JManryan 
dynasty. His dominions extended from Orissa 
to the Indus, and inclndeil provinces both in tlio Deccan 260 
and in Afghanistan. The boundaries of this great kingdom 
were marked by stone columns, many of which are still 
extfirit. His edicts were engraved on the face of rocks, 
and on luh, or pillars, in various localities from the bay of 
Bengal to the Himalaya and Peshavvur ; and a permanent 
record has thus been preserved of the great events of his 
reigi^ He established courts of justice, and abolished the 
punislimmit of death. He promoted the progress of civili- 
sation, and gave a new impulse to commerce. Breaking 
through the isolation of the brahrninical system — which 
still continues after the lapse of more than twenty cen- 
turies to fetter the native mind — he established a friendly 
intercourse with Greece and Egypt, and it is to this 
connection that wo trace the introduction of stone 
architecture and of sculpture into India, which was totally 
unknown before his time. Some of the temples were 
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excavated in the rock, and others erected on tlie plain. 
Of these, the most magnificent is tlio shrino at Sandhi, 
comruenccd in 2*25 B.c. Asok.a embraced tlio booddhist 
creed, and made it flic religion of tlie state. A great 
liooddhist synod ^vas Indd soon after, .and religii^is this- 
sions vviae d(‘S]»atcIied to '^fibet, China, ('arnbodia, Siam 
and (’’evlon, an<l the erf‘(‘d was (‘xt<‘nsi vely difl’n^^d beyond 
the limits of India. JIi* died in 22f> B.c., after ,a reign of ^ 
thirty-sina'ii yt'ars, find wlih liini sank the grandmir of tlie 
dynasty, whie.b lias tlic^ ptMOiliar iiu'rlt. of baA’iiYg produced 
three illustrious -jirinei's in sueeosion. It w‘JK succeedeil 
in B.C. by the dynasty of the Sungns, wbich, though oi 

limited duration, was distinguished by tin* t‘rei*iioii ot 
anot her series of booddhist tmuples and nionasterii'S. ' 

Tlief ('siablisbment oi' booildhism as tlie rt*ligion of the 
stat(.\ dc‘|)riv(‘d the lirahminie.al hi^u-arehy of tlieii* asiu'Tfil- 
Tho Ciriii aney. The 11 indoo annalists assiud that ignorance 
and iniidelity had ov<‘rspr(‘ad the land ; tlie 
saijred books wi're trampleil nridta* t'oot, and mankind bad 
no refuge from the monstrous lu’ood — of booddliists. 7’lje 
holy Hag(‘S, dwelling on iMonnt Aboo, earried their ec/in- 
plairits to tint tiitiuu* of ei-eation, wlio was floating on a 
liydra in tin' of enrd.s. ilc' eornmaiubHl them to i-(dnrn 
to tlu' sacuvd inonnt and r(?creal(‘ tlio i*aee of ilie kshetri- 
yus, whom their own (.‘hanipion Pooroosram had ibrmerly 
annihilated. The fountain of' tiro was puriiuMl by water 
from the Canges, and each ot‘ tlie i'oiir gods who accom- 
p.ainod tluan foiaiied an image, and east it into tiu* fire, 
upon vrbicb tluu-e sprang u]> the four men who afterwards 
beeanie tlio foundei-s ot‘ Kajfioot groatiu^ss. Tliey were 
sent forth to combat the monstm-s, wlio wcfe slain in great 
numbers; but as tlnw tell on the gn^iiud, fresh demons 
arose, wlien the go<ls sto]ip<‘d the removal of the raiai by 
drinking np the blood, ^.fliis allegory, iTide[)endi‘nt of the 
tlattery it is intended to convey to tlie royal ponses of 
litaj poof ana, evidently points to some ]jo]itieal rcvoljition, 
wbich checked the ]>rogress of booddbism and restored 
to a certain degret^ the jiower of the brahmins. Butbooddli* 
ism continued for more than tem centuries to divide the 
allegiance of jirinces and people at dilfertmt eras and in 
different provinces, vvitli the creed of Munoo, and from lime 
to time we have notices of booddhist sovereigns who 
brought all the resources of the state to the support of their 
creed. 

About the year 020 A.D.,IIuen-tsang, a Chinese booddhist, 
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travelled tlirou^h the continent of India, in order to 
visit its various slirines. In his travels, which liave been 
preserved in the Chinese language, he states that while lie 
found the creed in a state of decay in some provinces, he 
found ij;- tlonrishing and dominant in Ouiiouge, in 
Mugudu, in Malwa and in Surat. About the of nooddh- 
eighth c('ntury of onr era, the booddhisis appear 
lo have been subjected to a more iiuplacable ])roscription 
than they had experienetnl for many centuries by Shunkur 
Acharjyu, a brahinin reformer; and from that lime they 
(U'cayed ra}>hlly, and they entirely disappear from India 
t\)ou after tlie invasion of the Alahomedans, while ttu^y 
incr(‘ased and multi])lied in the Indo-Chinese nations and 
in China, and the crei'd is at the prt'simt time professed by 
a larger number than the votaries of llindooism. 

About the year hb b.c. the Andhra dynasty obtaim^d 
possessioTi of the tlirone of Alugudu, and flourished till 430 
A.n. Tluhr duminiou extended into the Deccan, tiio Andru 
with AVarvingul for their capital, and Oojein as ‘lyna^ty. 
the gi'eat metropolis of theii’ power in the north. The 
found(U‘ of the dynasty, Vikrum-adit ya, was tin; most illus- 
trious and powerful monarch of the age; liis memory j,.c. 
colit inu(?s to be cdierislied wdlh ])rofound vem'ration, and 67 
the era he established is still current. Ib' was a niuni- 
ticenl, ])atron of litiu-atui-e, and emauiraged the resort of 
tiie learned to his court from all parts of India by jiriucely 
donations. The classic writers of that Augustan age have 
exhausted the resoiii-ces of Halt cry in his jiraise ; indeed, 
the (‘xtravagaiua? of their jiaiu'gyrics has induced some 
Indian antiipiaiiaiis to regard him as a myth. Some of 
the most cxipiisito ])roductiuiis in the Sanscrit language 
wei’(‘ compiled under his auspices. It was about this 
})eriud, a (reiit nry or so before tlie Christian era, 
that India apjx ars to liave attaint'd its greatest ..j. 

literary ('mineiict', and tlie highest stage of civili- cnMiuru- 
satiou^t has ever reached. At a time when the 
westt rn colony from the cradle of the Aryan race, which 
i# supposed to havt; migrated to Kuropo and formed the 
aborigines of Creat Ilritaiii and Caul, of Germany and 
Scandinavia, was sunk in barbarism, the eastern stream of 
colonists, in India, had cultivated the science of law, of 
grammar, of astronomy, and of algebra, and had dived into 
«ihc subtleties of philosophy and metaphysics. They bad 
liiade their classic language, tlie Sanscrit, the most perfect 
and i-efined medium for the communication of thought, and 
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enriched it %vitli poetry, which has enchanted every succeed- 
ing geuoration. But with all this liigli cultivation, they 
neglected one of the most im})ortant branches of human 
N<vioctof knowledge, tliat of history. The Pooranus, of 
biHtury. whi(;h the (‘arlit'si is placed in 800 AJ3.,^ire the 
only tn'atises whicli pretend to anything like an historical 
character; but they furnish \is with little bey on,d a barren 
record of royal races and rulers, none of which, however,* 
can be irn[)li(;it ly desponded upon. The most laborious 
researches of ant i([uarians liave oidy i'(‘sultt'd in deducing 
from lialf-di laccd coins and sei*vih^ irisci’i|)t iofts a chroiio- 
logical series of dynast itvs nud princes, with lien,' and thej'e 
a iaet, of* little interi'st, and of no ])r-acli('al utility to the 
stuilcnt of histoi’y. It is i4lIo for him to fancy tliat he ha>?' 
gained miic]i, i) any, valuahh; kiiowdcdge wlien he has 
simply loaded his memory Avith tin onijity eaialoguei* of 
genealogies. Yet the ten emituries jins'eding the arriAUil 
of the ^.lahonualans ]>r(*s(‘nt little elst*, ami a cursory 
gUuice at (he date and locality ol* sueenssive dynasties is 
all tliat the stinh'iit <*an desire. 

Kastwanl of the* Andhra doiiiiiiion.s lay tlie gri'at kingdom 
ol* B(*ngal, conlaining the estuary of the Gangt'tic valley, 
T('i| con- with the ancient and magnilicent city of Gour, 
ji'i'iiiin-- or* Lm^knoutce for its capital. It was governed, 
lU'iuriil. first by the btxjddhist dynasty of Pal, and tlien 
by tlie Hindoo dynasty of Sen. AVhile booildhisiri w'as tlie 
religion of the sta1<', Hindooisrn fell into decay, and 
Adisoor, the foumh'r of the Sen family, sent to Cum^iige, the 
sanctuary of tlu^ Hindoo creed, tor five* sound and pure 
braliniins, who hecanu^ the ancestors of the ])rcs<*nc hrah- 
minical coiumunil ies of B(*ngal. ddiey Avere aceompanied 
by fiA-'c attendants, from whom the kayusts, or AA'riter 
caste, the second in digiiitA, are dcseendt*d. Tlie Sen 
dynasty Avas on the throne Avlu*n the Mahomedans in llVCj 
A. D. coiupiertul tbe country. Shortly before tlu^ Christian 
(^'istimero: Cashmcre was invaded by a tribe of diirtars, 

ihtiGun- wbieh was displaceil by a dynasty of Gundurvms. 

^blicy were booddhist.s, and under a long su5- 
ctission of kings, contributed the most celebrated structures 
to the architecture of India. They appear to have en- 
joyed extensive dominion, as some of tlieir grandest edi- 
fices were erected on the Kistna in the Deccan. They are 
said to liaA^e invadt*d Ceylon, but thedr succession cannot* 
be traced beyond b22 a.d. * 

In the first century before the Christian era, Nahapan 
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establislied tlio dynasty of tlio Slialis in Surat, on the 
westem coast. They arc supposed either to have Tht'Simhs 
be5n a Parthian tribe, wlio invaded India throui^h of sumt. 
Sinde, or Persians of the Sassanian race. They adopted 
the creed of ]3ooddhii, and to the found('r is attributed 
the cxeifvation and the eonstruetion of the venderful cave 
temple of Kai'h;e between Bombay and Poona. They 

r were conquered about dl8 by the Buyabhis, who are like- 
wise desijj^natcd the Gooptus, and who would appear to 
have ('xtended their ])ower over a Inrge portion of northern 
India. Tlaj^ HcuM^nd monarch of the line is said to have 
f;verj'un Ceylon, but no traces of them are to be found 
after 

• During’ this p(n‘iod of ton ctuituries, northern India ^vas 
])arcell(’d out among various dynasties, of whom IVlr. 
Elphin stone, in his valuable history, enuiTU>rat('H 

no fewer than ('hiven ; Mugudu, (tunouge, Mithila, kinr'ioniF of 
Benares, Delin', Ajmei-e, Nlewar, J('ypore, 
Jessulmere, Sinde and Cashmere. ()f tlie 
princes of tluise kingdoms .some (‘lainu'd tlio dignity of 
Muhar(rj-adJi(:'i'raJ, oi* (‘inperor of Jmiia.; but howt'ver ex- 
tensive may liave been tlieir (conquests, it is nnudi to bo 
doubt('d wdicther any of thmu ever snc’C(.‘eded in ‘ bringing 
all India under one umbrella,’ Jis the IMognils and the Eng- 
lish have since done. Regal vanity doubt less indiict;d somcj 
of tliem to assume the appellation of ‘ jjords Paramount * 
on their coins and inscriptions, but on examining the most 
accurate list of the claimants to that lofty title, that of Nir. 
Eergusson, we find that in the bi’ief s]>;ice of two hundred 
and foi’ty-three yc'ars no fewer tluin ten nionarchs arro- 
gated it to themselves in ]Malwa, in Cunougc', in Sui-at, and 
even in the obscure state of Kulyan in the Deccan ; and in 
some ca.ses there is only a p(‘rlod of t wenty years given for 
the ac(piisition of this nnivtu-sal sovereignty. 

The early history of the Deccan is involved in even 
greater offsciirity tluin that of Hindostan. At the period 
of the expedition of Ramii tin? iidiahitants in the 
k)wer Deccan arc descriVfod as bears and Deccan, 
monkeys ; but at the extreme south of the peTiirisula, as he 
approached Ceylou, lie entei'ed the continental yiossessions 
of its king, Kavunn, and came in eontact with a higher 
civilisation than that of the Aryans. At a snhsequent 

• period — .some suppose nine or ten centuries before the 

•Christian era — we find even the land of the bears and the 

monkeys peopled with a civilised race, which is commonly 
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supposed to have entered India through Sinde and spread 
over the Deccan. To distinguish them from the Aryan colo- 
nists ofllindostan tliey are goriorally designated Dravidian, 
and their language, the Taniul, attained a liigh state of cul- 
rifl sxifK'rior ture, and wasenricdied with a noble literature — and 
JiUjmture. that by Some of the 8(‘rv'ile class — long before the 
Sanscrit, with which it has noalhnily% had attained perfec- 
tion. Surrounded on all side's, except the north, by the 
sea, a constant int(u’Cf)urse was maintained with Greece 
and Egyf)t, and tliis may have contributed to the early 
civilisation of the ])eninsula. The most anci^Lut and au- 
thentic hist ory of the Deccan records tlio existence of twe 
dynasties, that ol'ila? l^indyas, which was first in point of 
time, and t hat of* t lit? Cliolas, wliieh was the most ])OW('r- 
rarKiyiiaanii fuh Tlic? capital of the Paudyas, after two re- 
Choiiw. mo^'als, Avas fix<‘d at. Madura, and its dominion 
lay along the Malabar coast. The kingdom of* the Cholas, 
whieh soiiH' id(*nlif‘y with Ca)romandel, was fonndi'd by an 
(‘migrant I'roTu llindostan who (‘stablislit'd his (capital at 
Ckiiielii, OT* ( \)n j(n'eram, and eventually removed it to 
T«‘iiii''!uii 4 'i'anjoie. < )f‘ the history of Telingana, no relialde 
iiiui records ar(‘ extant, but alxuit tlio (devemth 

thuiuk^fus. (.(. lit, ny tlu'! Pellal dynasty obtained p)araTnount 
|K)wer in tliis di\'ision of* the ('ountry. Anotlua* dynasty 
also ros(‘ to distinct ion in the north of the Deccan, (hmo- 
minated the Chalnkyas, and ilit'ir (;a[)ital was eventually 
establislu'd at Kulyan, in the ti'rritory now belonging to 
the Nizam. In tht'ir inscriptions th(»y claim to have 
brought under subjeelion tin* ('holas atid Paiidyas in the 
soutJi, and tlu^ Andliras of W.arungul in the i>oith, and 
tlierc' is reason to believe that for sotm? time tliey tna}' liave 
l)een without a rival in tlu^ Decctni. M'he dynasty sul>- 
sisti'd till 11S*J A.le, when it na:is subverted by tin.' dadows 
of Dt^oghur, the modern Dowlutabad. Of t he Mahrattas 
, on tlio west(‘rn coast only two facts can be 

The Mnh- ^ rn * • ^ 

nutJis uu.i traced, the ('Xisteiua? ot iagara, a gT‘t‘at ompo- 
tiuj Oori^us. J.jmn j ',1 t f Romans, and of Salivahun, 

the king of some unkno^vu province, who was a bitte" 
persecutor of tlu' booddliists, and who is remembered only 
by bis era, which ])rcvails throughout the Deccan. Of 
Orissa nothing is known before tin; introduction ofbooddh- 
ism, excc[)t tliat the countiy was a rnarsb, and the people 
‘ barbarous and as black as crows.* The tooth of Booddliu, 
the most sacred of his relics, was, in tlio distributiou of his 
remains, allotted to this kingdom, and bis creed appears 
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to have predominatud in it for ten centuries, during which 
the rocks were studded with shrines and iiionasteries. It 
wa5 subjected to various invasions by sea and land, and on 
one occasion tin; jirecious tooth was convc'yed for safety to 
Ct'ylon, of which it has ever since been, in one sense, the 
pailadiuRi. The Kesari dynasty superseded the booddhist 
inoiiarchs in d-To, and established the supreunacy of Hin- 
^looism, of Vh ich they were the aialent devotees. They en- 
joved po\v('r for more tliaii six centuries, which seem to 
have b('cn })asscd in little else but in buikling temples and 
ibiiiiding religious communities. The count ry was covered 
\#ith settlements of brahmins, of whom t(;n thousand were 
introduced IVom C/iinougo. Jthoohaneshiir beeamc the 
©eclesiastieal mc'tro])olis of Orissa, and was crowded witli 
sc'ven thousand temples, in lionour of Sceva, less than a 
tcn^li of which remain, but they arc suirnhcnt to attest 
the zeal and tlu' taste of that religious dynasty. 
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CHAPTEE 11. 

SECTION r. 

INTRODUCTION OF MAITOMEDANLSM - - THE GIIUZXI DYNASTY. * 

A.i>. Mahomed was born at. Mecca, in Arabia, a.d, 501), an^ at 
ibe a<>^o of ibi-ty announ(a‘(l blnisolf as a. ])r()])liet coinrais- 
Riwc of Mri- by tlic A liniij^lity’ to convert tluj Innnan race 

bomoduM to the ‘ true failh ’ by the agency of t.he sword. 

fH)w(T. ]bM>b(a.ined many proseh'tes in Ids native land 

by bis gc'Tiiiis and eN.xjuenee, and, liavim:^ raised an army of 
Aral)s to subjnp^abi tln^ Hiirroiindinii^ nations to liis creed 
and bis j)ow('r, conmu'nced that of conquest which 

was pursued by liis successors with unexain])l(‘d vigour and 
rapidity. Pnndnce afUu* provima^ and kingtloin after king- 
dom succumbed to tluMii, and Indore the (dose of a centui’y 
they had compiered Idgypt, Syria, Northern Africa, and a 
part of Spain. INu’sia was prostrate before them, and they 
were advancing towards Cabul. A few yeai'S after tluj 
death of Mahomed, tlie Cali|di Omar founded Bussora, at 
the estuary of tlie Tigris, and Ids gtmorals w('r(i OTiabled 
to to inak(3 d(\s(3ents upon Sinde and Beloochistan by sea, 
71«i Under the Calipli \Vali<l, between 705 and 715 a.d., that 
province was oiitircly subjugatcnl, and the banner of the 
crescent was planted on tbe tnrrets of Mooltan. About 
the same period the iVIaliomc'dans advanced into Central 
Asia, and ovt'rra-n the eonntry mndli of the Oxus. Tlie 
general of the Calipli, ]\labom(‘d Ixm Cossim, likewise a^n- 
711 quered tlio kingdom of (juz(‘rat, and eventually advanced 
to Cbittore, the capital of Jtajpootana, when the gallant 
young Bappa placed himself at the head of the Rajpoot 
forces, and ex])elled the invader. On his return from the 
held ho was raised to the throne, and founded the presert 
royal family of Oodypore. The Rajpoot annals recot d 
that in the days of Klioman, the grandson of Bappa, 
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Chittore was ap^ain invaded by Mabomid, the governor of 
KJ^orasan, when the other princes in the north hastened 
to his assistance ; and a very patriotic description is 
giv^n of the different tribes wdiich ci^nipost'd the northeni 
chiv’alrAi^ on this occasion. With their aid Khonian was 
c'nabled to defeat tlie invader, witli whom he is said to 
have fought twenty-four battles. Tlie Mahomedans were 
► thus expedit'd from all the territory they lia,d beim (ui- 
deavouring to acquire for a century atid a half, and it was ^ „ 
not till three centuries after their tirst invasion that tliey 7:,o 
succeech'd iitpmaking a })ermanent lodgment in India. 

• The opulent rc'gions of Khoi-asan and Transoxania, which 
had been conquertHl by tlio Caliphs in the tii-st century of 
•the Hejira — the JMahomedan era, whi(*h dates from ,iyii:mty 
the flight of iMahomed from Mecca to IMedin.a — ofcjimzni. 
coiitiniK'd under their govc'rnnu'nt for about a hundred ami 
eighty years; but after the (h‘ath of the renowned llaroun- 
abrashid, the contiunporary and friend of Cdiarlemagne, 
tlic central authority begarr to di'cay, and the govei*nors of 
jirovim^es to assume independence. Ismael Samani, a 
^\lrtar, se ized upon Khorasan, ''J’ransoxania, and Afghan- 
istan, in 872, and hxc'd his capital at Bokhara, wliero his 
dynasty — usually (h'.signaU'd that of the Sanianides — 
continued t(.i reign for about a, hundred and twenty yinirs. 

The fifth prince in dc'seent had a Turkish slave, Alu])tugeen, 
a man of courage and g(‘od si‘ns(‘, who rose to be governor 
of Khorasan. ( )n tin; death of his pairon ho was consulted 
about the clioici^ of a successor, and having voted against 
the son of tla^ di'cc'ased king — Avho was, however, raised to 
tlie tin-one by the other chiefs — he was deprived of his post 
and retreated Avith a band of trusty followers to Ghazni, in 
the heart of the Soliman mountains, Avhero he succeeded in 
establishing his indejicndtaice. He }iad purchased a slave 
of the name of Subuktugeem in Tartary, in whom he dis- 
covered giX‘at powers of mind, and whom ho raised to the 
higheey} omces. He stepped into the throne on the death 
of ids soA'creign, A.i). 976. ' ' 

•The establishment of a powerful kingdom under a vigor- 
ous monarch in the Aucinity of the Indus created no little 
alarm in the mind of Jeypal, the Hindoo sovc'reign 
of the Punjab, and he led a large army across the tack Snimk- 
river, and attackt-d vSubuktugeen at Lughman in 
^he Cabul passes. On the eve of the engagement a violent 
Itorin of wind, rain, and thunder swept down the valley, 
which alarmed the superstitious soldiers of Jeypal to such 

c 2 
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A.D. 

l»W7 


1001 


a degree tliat he was constniined to sno for an accommodji- 
tion, which was not granted without the jjromiso ofa hc^vy 
payment ; hut on hearing that Ids oj^ponent liad been obliged 
to rnsii-eh to the westward to repel an ijivasion, he refusG/l to 
fulfil his engagement, and imprisoned the king's messengers. 
Subuktugeen, having disposcnl of his enmjjies, inai’eh(?d 
down to tlie Indus tt» avenei' this jxM-fjdy. .1 ey pa succeeded 
in enlisting tlu' aid ot'llie rajas <d‘ Dellii, Ajni(‘re, (killinger, ^ 
and Cnn(nig(!, and advanci*d across tin* Indus with an im- 
mense fortu*, ()u< was again d(deated, and tin* Jiut liority of 
Glmzni was (»stablisli(‘d up to the banks of {hc!^Indus. 

SnbiiktiigtMUi died in ‘db7, and was su(‘ce(‘(kMl at first bj^ 
his son Ismael, an<l a fe*\v months aftm* by his second son, 
tlio removinMl Mahniood of (ihuzni. From hief 


' ^ ('arly youth h(‘ had accompanied his father on his 
His cxix'vii- various (cxpedil ions, and ac<juii’ed a ]>assion Abr 
war and grt^at military ts\]»erit‘nce. 1T(' asccuided 
the t liivme at 1 la; age of thirty, and became im])atl(“nt to 
enlai'ge Ids dondidons, and eonteinplatcai with delight the 
glory of ('xtending the triumphs of his ei’eed in the un- 
troddt'U ]d;dns of India. lie began his crusade against 
the Hindoos in lOdl, and conducted no few(‘r than tw(*lve 


e\p('dil i( ms, of imu'c or less importama', agaijist them. JJ(! 
left (dm/ni in August, .bypal crosscul the Indus a third 
time, and in the' m‘lghl)t)urliood of Peshawar was again 
defeated and captured. He was generously releasc'd, but 
resigiK'd the throne to bis son Anungpal, a.nd sought death 
on a funeral ]>yrt‘ to which he had himself set firt*. Pass- 
ing over several mimu- expeditions, we come to tlu.i fourth, 
wddeh was direct tal against Anungpal, who had instigatial 
a rev<»It Jigainst .Mahmood in JMoolfan, in conjiinelion with 


six of tlu' most ]M)werful rajas of the north. The Hindoos 
again took tlu' fatal resoluti'm of crossing the Indus, and 
\vere a fourth tinu* thdeated with the loss of 20,000 men. 
'The next expedition was a mere plundering excursion to 
Nag’arcote, a place of ]) 0 culiar sanctity, and so strbngl^v forti- 
tied as to have been made fh(‘ dt'positoiy of the wealth of 
t he neighbouring princes. The vstronghold was easily ca])- 
tured, and despoiled — according to the Mahomedan histo- 
rians — of 700 maunds of gold and silver plate, 200 maunds 
of pure gold ingots, 2,00t> maunds of un wrought silver, 
and twenty maunds of jewels. Tlvc sixth expedition was 
directed against Tlianesur, one of the most ancient and* 
wealthy slirines in India. Anungpal implored Mahraood 
to spare it, but he made the characteristic reply that the 
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ox termination of idolatry was his mission, and that liis re- 
ward in ])aradise would he measured by his success in 
accomplishing it. All the costly image's and shrines, the 
acc^iniulation of centuries, together with 200,000 ca[)tives, 
were tn^sported to (Thuzni, which began to wear the ap- 
pearance of a Hindoo colony. 

Afier several minor €'X})edition3 Mahmood determined to a.u. 
p('netr:ite * to the heart of lliiidostan, and to })lant his 1017 
standard on the banks of the Ganges. With an 
army, it is said, of 2« tOOn foot and 10(1,000 horse, to ('uix.ulto 
attraett'd clmdly from Cknitral Asia by the love ^luitra. 

8f adventure! and the lure of ])lunder, he burst suddenly 
on tlie city of Cunougt', wbieli had been for centuries the 
•(dtadel of Hindooism. d(‘Hei*i[»t ions given t»f the mag- 

nificence of tiu! eity and tlu', spUmdour of the court, both by 
Hi^idoo and iMahonu'dan writta's, stagger onr btdii'f, more 
(‘Specially when wi* considei’ the limiti^d extent of the king- 
dom. ddie army of tlu' state is said to have (!()nsisted ot 
H0,000 itjcii in armour, d<H>00 hors(‘m(‘n, aiid f>0(k000 
infantry ; yet the raj'a made his submission afti'r a shoi’t 
and fe(d)le T‘('sistane('. JMalimood left it nnin jui’('(l, and 
turned his lbotstej)s to tlu' gmat e(‘elesiastic‘al eity of Muttra, 
tli(' birtli]>lac<' and saanduary of tlie deiiied hero Jvrishmi, 
tilled witli shrines, blazing with j(‘\veby. For twcaity days 
the city ami the t(‘m}>les wc're givaai up to jdinider, and 
the idcjls were melted down or demolisljcd. Some of tho 
templf'S w(‘re spared foidlieir great solidity or tluai* surj)ass- 
ing bc'autv, Ib've are a thousand (‘ditiees,” wrote the con- 
<[UCror, “as fiiin as the creed of the faithful, most of them 
“ of marbU', bedsides inmimeriiblc^ t(;rnples. Such another 
“ city could not be (;onstructed under tvv(j centnries.” 

Passing over two ex])editions of less(;r moment, we come 1021 
to tlie last and most ceUibrated, tlm capture of tho shrine 
(d’ Somnath, the most wealthy and tlui most ro- Expedition 
nowned oij^tlu* contincuit of India. At. the period ^ Bomaath. 
of an ^(;lipsc, it is said to have boon lesorkai to by 200,000 
pilgrims. The image was daily bathed with water ])rougbt 
tA>in the Ganges, 1,000 miles distant. Tho establishment 
consisted of 2,000 brahmins, MOO barbers to shave tho 
devotees, 200 musicians, and MOO courtezans. To reach 
the tem]>le ^fahmood had a painful march of 350 miles 
across the dt'sert. The raja retreated to the fortified 
Htemple, and the defenders on the first attack witlidrcw to 
The inner sanctuary, and prostrated themselves before tho 
idol to implore its help. The neighbouring cliicfs basteued 
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• with largo forof's to the dofonco of the shrine, and Mahmood 
was HO sevon'ly pressed by them that he, in liis turn, pros- 
trated himself on the ground to inveko divine assistance; 
and then, s])ringing into tlie s:iddl<‘, ehec'red on his trqops 
to victory. After o, 000 Hindoos had fallen nn(|er tlieir 
sabres, Mahmood enten'd the temph' and was struck with 
astonishment at its grand(*ur. M'lu) lofty roof was siippoi’ted 
by fifty-six (ailumns, elaborately cai’ved, and stu'dded witli » 
jewels. The shrine was illnininaletl hy a single lamp, sus- 
jumd(*d by a golden chain, the lustre of which was retU'cted 
IVom the numerous preci.ais sloiu's ('nd'osscd t he walls, 
T’he image, five yai-ds in heiglit, one half of which wa^ 
buriial in th(‘ earali, faced the enti'ama*, and Mahmood 
ord(a-t'd it to lu* dtanolished, when the pi'icsts threw t1iem-< 
selves at his feed a.nd offered an immcns(i 7*ansoni for it, 
but lie re[)li('d f hjil ht‘ had ratht'r lie known as the ^e- 
stroyiir than fhe selh'r of idols, d’hen, lilting up his mtna*, 
he aimi'd ;i hhnv at it, iind the figui(‘, which was hollow, 
burst Jisundcr, atid pour(*d a hirgc r treasure at his feet 
than the brahmiiis hiid oflered for its ransom, 'iflie wealtli 
obtiiiiual on this (u’cjision excr'edisl jiny h(‘ Imd actpiirtMl in 
his previ(ms ('Xpedit ions, and thi^ mind is Ix'wihhaaal with 
the caiumeration of th(‘ tr(‘tisures and jtovels which lu' 
carried l)iick. sandsil-wood gjitcvs wt're smii as ti tropliy 

to his C!i[)itJil wh(‘rt‘ tlu'V renunmal for eight (‘(mturies, 
till tliey vven^ brought batik in a triuin})hal proet'ssion to 
Indiji by a Christian ruler. 

He retinal to (Shuzni ;d‘ter a toilsome and jiorilous march 
thnuigh th(' des{'rt, and died in tlui sixtieth yi'ar of his ag(‘. 

Two days In ‘IV) re his death la; eau.s(Ml the most 
lo;;0 chariicttM- (jf cost ly of his treasures to In' displayed before Ins 
Mulimood. and is said to have shed tears at the 

thought of h*aving them. Mahmood was not only the 
greatest compu'ror, but the grandest sovereign of the age. 
He extended his dominions from the sea of Aral to the 
Persian Gulf, and fn>in the mountains of Kurdestan to the 
banks of the Sutlegt', and the order which reigned tnrough 
thes€» vast territories gave alnuidant proof of his gcniwis 
for civil administration. His court was the most niag- 
nifiecnt in Asia, and h;vv princes have ever surjiassed him 
in the inuniiicent encouragement of letters. He founded 
and richly endowed a univeixsity at his capital, which 
was adorned with a greater assemblage of literary geniuv 
than any other monarch in Asia has ever been able to collect. 
His taste for architecture was developed after he had seen 
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the pfnirid edificoES of Cuiiongo and of Muttra, of Thanesiir 
and Soranath, and hia capital, wln'cli at tho beginning t)f 
his* reign was a collection of hovels, was oriuiniented with 
mosques, porches, fountains, aqueducts, and palaces. 

T^ie dynasty of Chuzni maybe said to have leignod, though 
it did not tloiirisli, for a hundred and fifty-six years after the 
deatli of Mahmood, innsmmdi as it was not dispos- , 

•sessed ot iis last territorK!R Ixaoreilbt). During ricscoftho 
tliis period, the attention of its princes was so in- 
cessantly distracbnl by the political and mili- 
tary moveiiKVfcits of Central Asia, and more especially by 
l#ie aggressions of the Seljiihs, as to leave them little 
leisui’C for the affairs of India. It would be idle to en- 
••undxa* the attention of the rc'ader with the revolutions 
beyond tho Indus, whicdi have no beiiring upon the 
interests of India, or with the catalogue of tho sovcToigns 
pngag(‘d in them. The provinces of Lahore and Mooltan 
were iiermanently annexed to the throne of Glmzni, though 
moi’o than one effort was made by tho Hindoo princes to 
drive the Mahomedans across tho Indus. 


A.r>. 
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SECTION n. 

FltOM TIIK EXTlNT/riON OF THE HOUSE OF GHUZNI TO THE 
ACCESSION OF THE HOUSE OF TOCiIIUlIK. 

I’ltE d\masty of Chore, wliieli succeeded that of Chuzni, 
was founded by Eis-ood-d(‘en, a native of Afghanistan, 
who entered tlie service of Musaood, the king 
of Chuzni, and obtained the hand of his daughter Houkg of 
together with the principality of Chore. Ilis 
Sv)n was mar*T*ied to Ilyram, the last sultan of Chuzni, who 
put him to death on the occasion of some family quarrel. 
The broth ti* of the deceased prince, Seif-ood-deen, took up 
ai-ms fo revenge his death, and Byram was obliged to 
fijj, but bo returned soon after with a larger force, and 
(•onquored his opponent, whom he butchered with studied 
ignominy. Alla-ood-doen, his brother, vowed a bitter 
revenge, and a battle was fought under the walls of 
Chuzni, when Byram was defeated and fled to Lahore, but 
^^erished on the route. Alla-ood-dcen then proceeded to 
wreak his which had 
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and, a(3Cording to some autlions, for seven days, to indis- 
criminate Hianghter, flame, and devastation. The suj^erb 
monuments of the kings of Ghuzni Avere levelled with the 
ground, and the palaces of the nobles sacked and demo- 
lished. This savage vengeance lias fixed an -indelible 
stigma on liis meniory, and li(i is branded by Nlahomedan 
historians as ‘ tlie inceoidlaTy of the world.’ He was siic- 
oiioiuH-ucKi- ce(“d(‘d in 1 ir)(; by an arniabf' and imbecile* 
A.n. who -was murdered williin a twt'lve- 

nA6 month, wlieji (jh(‘ias-ood-de(‘n was rais(*d to the ihroiie, 
and assoedaf (‘d his brother Shaha,b-c>od-deen, 'Uie renowned 
Nlahomed (iliory, with liim in tin; governnu nt, the mo.4t 
impoT'tant functions of which were left in his iuinds. Th (5 
harmony whicli .subsisted Indween tlie two brothers foi* 
forty ‘live y<*ars, and the e\em[)lary loyalty whieli Maho- 
iikmI, tlumgh in [xrssession of ilu* real poNver of tlu* shite, 
continiK'd to manifest towards liis brotlu'r in an age of 
univc'rsal vi(il('nct‘, desemc esj)eei:d <N)mrnemorat ion. 

Maho:n(‘d (iliory was th(‘ rc*al fonnd(‘r oC Mahornt'dan 
power in India, and it may be S(‘rvic('ablo to glance at tin? 

(!('nd it ion of t he H indoo throne's noT’tli of t lie Ner- 
Jtiiniui. biuJda on the' e\'e o( tlu'ir ('xtinetion. J he ktng- 
kiiipionis. (hinongehad passed under tlu' authority 

of tlu' Ihat here t ribc^ ot‘ Hajpoots. ddie kings of Henari's 
wlio ])rofess(.*d tli(‘ booddhist erei'd had becojne extinct, 
and the ]trineipality ha.d lu'cn dividt'd between tin? rulers 
of Cunouge and llengal. Hengal was indejtendent under the 
dynasty of the St'iis. (iu/erat was governed by the 
Hhagilas, and tin* ])ow(,‘rfuI kingdom of Ajmere l)y the 
Chohans. 'JMie last King of Delhi, Prithee raj, Avas of the 
Tomara tribe, and lu', liad adoj)tc‘d his grandson, the raja 
of Ajnu'rcj and bestowed his daughter on him. With 
the chii't (/' Ouzerat for his ally, the king of Cimougo was 
♦nigaged in mortal coidliet with tin' king of Dellii, Avith 
whom AAmre associated tlie rajas of Chittore a^d Ajmere. 
The arrogant rajti of Cunouge had, moreover, deternyned to 
celebnite the sacritice of the liorse, the emldem of uniA-ersal 
sovereignty, and this vainglorious assumjition Avas 
sented by half the poAvers of Hiiidostan, A\diich A\ais thus 
divided into tAvo hostile camjis, Avitb its rulers engaged in 
deadly hostilities, Avlien the Alaliomedan invader Avas thun- 
dering at its gates. On the threshold of this great 
revolution avc pause for a moment to notice J t?- ^ 

13 hoje-rai. oi. ui ever able to collect, 

■eje-raj. reigns nfecture was developed alter he had seen 
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time-honoured tribe of the Prumuras, who still continuetl 
to rule, but with diminished splendour, ihe kingdom of 
Oojein. Seated on the throne of Vikruni-aditya, h(^ resolved 
t/O eyiulato liim in the encouragement of literature. His 
ineraory^s conseei'ated by the gratitude of ])Osterity, and 
his reign has been immortalised by the genius of poetry. 

MahonuHl Ghory turned his attention to India with all a.i>. 
•the vigour of a young dynasty. In lirb he k)ok the 1I7C 
province of Ooch, at tlu^ jumdion of the riv('rs of Mariomoii 
the Punjab and the Indus, '^fwo years hitcu* he 
was d(.‘feated«n his attem]it on Cir/erat. He subsequently 
c^'erraii Sindcq and took poss('ssion of the two pro- 
vinces of Hooltaii and the Ihinjab, wliieh alone had 
Remained to the house of Ghuzin, whi/di thus became 
extinct. Having no long(u* any iMahonualan rival within 
llio, Indus, his entire force was brought to bt‘ar on the 
great Hindoo monarehies. At this jH'riod there was little 
frnco of the invasion of* ]\lahmood ; tlie ]>rosp(‘rify of the 
country was renewinl, and it ti'cnual with wcailth and 
abounded in temph's ; but tint year 1 1 brought a tern- 
pest of desolation which completely overwhelnuul the 
.Hindoo power in the north. Prithee raj, tlm gallant but 
theughth'ss king of Hel hi, though Ik; laid wasted his 
strength in his struggle with the i\aja of Ciiiiougci and liis 
associates, was still ahh* to bring a tbrcc? of },{)()(} horse 
into the field with a proportionate numlHU’ of foot. The two 
armies joined battle at Tiraina", not t*ar froiri Thanesur, 
the battle-field of PTindostaii, wluui the king of Ghore was 
completely def(‘ated, and Avas }ia]q)y to es(aij)e \yith the 
wreck of his ai-niy across the Indus. 

Having recruited his jiT-iny with Turks, Ta-ij 
Afghans, h(^ rc'ciossed the JtkIus to wipe out hi 
fhe Hindoos nitd him on their old and, as th( 

.considered it, fortunate ground, with an au^ 
m.eT)ted fo^ce of infantry and cavalry; 150 c' 
r ound ^tho standard of Delhi, and the k*'^ 
an’ogant message to Mahomed, gT’anting him i 
retire without mole.station. H (3 re[)lied, ^ 
humility, that he Avas merely In’s brother^ 

Avhom he Avould I’ofer their message, and t 
this reply was interpreted as a symptc 
Ihe (iiaggar flowed between the two armies, j 

• . - in vain endeavoured to surprise the 

wreak his veng^^ ' 

become the gran 
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them with 12,000 chosen liorse, and, as the historian re- 
lates, “ tliis prodi^ons army, once shaken, like a great 
“ huilding, tottered to its fall, and was lost in its own rui^s.” 
The raja Chittore fell, gallantly tiglding at the head of 
his Kajp"t cavalry. The king of Dtlhi w^s taken 
privSotier, and butchered in cold blood. Alahonu'd then 
procecsdi-'d to AjTnero, wliei‘e he staiiied his n^piitation l)y 
the massacre ot' several thousands of his eaj)tf\es. Ma-t 
IioituhI returned to (Ihuzni laden wifli ]>]under, leaving one 
of his sla.vc\s, Kootub-ood-deen, who laid risen t*) einiiKuice 
A. I), by his tahait, to continue his c‘onfniests. Jle captured 
Meerut and (ax'l, and ('ventually DtOlii, wliieh now becanfe 
the seat of' Mahoniedan powei- in India. I’iie kings of 
Cunouge and (luzerat, wlio had looked on with nialieioii* 
delight while tin* Maloniedaiis smote down their Hindoo 
oppoiumts, had no long respite tlunu.sdves. Mahoyied 
lllil ndiuriuid to India the next, year with a ])ow(‘rful forta*, and 
defeated ,l(‘y-ehund(‘r, the! lvathor(‘ raja of Cunoug(% on the 
banks (.f the .luiuna, and eapt ureal Ihmares, wIutc lie 
demolished a thousand tempU's. Upon this re'verse, the 
whole tribe of Itathores emigrah'd in a body to llajioo- 
tana, and estai>Iished the kingdom of JMarwar, and the 
antnhnit city of (hinoug(*, which Ijad seen the days of 
Ibiiiiu sank to insigniiictance. Kootnl)-ood-deen lost no 
UMifral iiiid fiuK^ ill despatching one of liis slaves, Rukhtyar 
iJciuir. (lllil jii‘, to coTujiun* Rebar, wdiich offered no re- 
sistance. That ofVic(‘r then advanced to Reiigal, which was 
under the rule of Jiukshmunu Smi, eiglity years of age, who 
usually held his court at. Nudd<‘a, lie Ujipi'ars to liavo 
! ])reparat ions for the defence of t he connliy, a,nd 
’ised at a meal, and fled for rtd'ugt' to Juginnatli. 
ficnlarly worthy of note, that while the heroic 
^ the kings of Delhi and Cunouge, and other princes 
^<11^ offtTod a noble ri'sistance to the Ma- 

mh engal f«dl, witliout the slightest effort for its 
It remained under Alahoinedifri rule for 
and a half, till it was transfei’recl to a 
ernment by the is.suo of a single battle, whi^h 
juerors only seventy men. Rukhtyar deli- 
. to plunder, and then seized on (dour, the 
He subsequently invadt'd Rootan and 
RS gallantiy repulsed by the liigblanders, and 
; ot chagrin on his return to Rengal. » 

[j^liom ed inarched against 
nud, though at 
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first victorious, experienced so crushing a defeat that it was 4 .^, 
with di flic ultj he made his way back toGliuziii, Doniii of 
the gates of which were shut against him by the 
govej’nor. Revolts at the same time broke out m India on 
the newi^ of liis reverses. IJe succeeded evfmiually in 
* restoring liis authority, and was returning to his capital, 

► when lu‘ was murdered on the banks of the Indus by a 
Jiand of ( j ukkers, who stole uaptu-eeived into his tent and 1206 
reveng(‘d the loss of a lelativi; in tho late war. He 
gov(a-ne(l the kingdom forty-nine yeiirs, forty-live in eon- 
jun(;tion wi thii is brotlnu-, and four after his death. His 
irfllitary operat ions in India wcm'c; on a larger scale, and 
tlieir result was more pei'marumt than those of JVIalimood 
(ft‘ Cthuzni. IMahmood attack(H] th<‘ most opulent towns 
and teinph.'s and earri('d their weal! h to Ghir/iii. It was a. 
sudjeii t.orjiado of sjuiliation, and wlum it had jnissed over, 
tho s()V('reigns T*(‘eo\'c.'red their powei-, and tin* (country re- 
sumed its pi’osperity. .Ibitr ^Mahomed of Clhore in the 
(.‘ourse of (,en yc'ars completely demolished the Hindoo 
]K)wer, and at, the* period oi’ his death norlluTn India, from 
the Himalaya to the Nerhudda, with the exception of Malwa, 
had come uiuh'r a pc'i’maiKUit AJabonu'daii g“overnmeTit. ^fho 
treasure left by ^lahomed is staR^d at a sum wdnhdi exc(M^ds 
belief, more particularly tlie live maunds of jew(ds. Jbj had 
no children, and liis lu'phcnv was proclaimed throughout 
his dominions, ami ruled tlumi lor six y(‘}ii‘s. On hisdi'ath 
there was a gemu-al scramble for powin* ])(‘tw(‘eu the 
governors of the ditferent |)rovinces, and in 1215 (jhuzni 1215 
was tak(m by tlio king of .KluM-i/-m, and the dynasty of 
i Gliorc disa[)j)ea!\s from the pJJge of liistory. 

Ko(jtub-ood-de(m, to whoso management Maliomod had 
confided his Indian comjuests, was invested wdtli the full 
sovereignty of them by his successor, and as- 
sumed the insignia of royalty at Lalioro in dymudy. 

120 (), from which year the real foundation of 
Mahorimdaff jiower in India is usually datcKl. 

The dynasty which he founded 18 known in liistory as that 
ofd^he slav (3 kings. He made one expedition aefoss the 
Indus and overcame Eldoze, another of tho slaves of 
Mahomed, who had caused himself to be crowned at 
Gliuzni, and claimed tho submission of Kootub. Kootub 
himself was soon after defeated and returned to India, and 
from that time forward contented himself with the do- 
minions he possessed there. To commemorate the cap- 
ture of Delhi, he commenced the magnificent Kootub- 
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Minar in that city, which was coinplet^'d hy his successor. 

A.i), lie died in 1210, after an independent reii^n of live ycjys. 

1210 While Central Asia was tlie scone of eonvnlsion created 
by tlie arikbition of its different rnh.TS, and more espevially 
.inn«)iiz the violence of Mahomed tlu' turbulent kin<^ ^ 

1210 Kimii. of Kliarizrn, its polity was entin'ly snl)V(’rted by 

the memorable inaifitlon of' Jen^rhiz Khan. lie was the • 
potty chief of tlui Mo<,^iils, 5i tribe of mnnadicr 'J^irtars^ 
roaminjj^ with th(‘ir flocks and lu'nls on tla' Tiortli of the 
^‘('at wall of ('hina. Hy tin* ULre of forty he liad es- 
tablish(.‘d his nntliority over all the tilhes, a(%*-l burst with 
resisth SH fbi-eci on China, and, aibn* stiekint^ ninety 
cit iiis, o})li^ed t he etti p('roi- to cede; the ])rovine(‘S north of 
tlie Ymlow Uis'cr. With an army ol' *<).<)( M ► men he theti 
])onred down on th(‘ iMahonn'dan principalities of Ccmtral 
Asia, and defcat('d Mahomed of Khari/.m, who is saitj to 
hjiv(' left jdO.ota) d(‘a(i on tin* field, krom tln^ Casjiian 
s(‘a, to the hnnks of' the Indus, the whole' reidon for more 
than a thonsatid inik's was laid waste witli fire and 
sword. I’liis ti(h‘ of (h'solation whieli swept over the 
c’onntry wiis the orealest. calamity which lias evea* be- 
falU'ii tli(‘ family of man. Allhonoh diaiuhiz Khan did not ^ 
invade India, lie ifave a jiredenninant iniliKmce to the 
Moo'uls, who, after the kipse of' threes ('cjit iirit's, were led 
across fhe Indus by Haber, and plaetal on the throne of 
India. 

Kootub was sncaaa'ded by bis son Aram, Avho was de- 
tbroned within a ytstr, Jind Altumsli, his slave ;ind son-in- 
law, was raisi'd fo sn])reme authority, wdiich ho 
durini'tVitr'^ ('nje)y('d for tweiit y-live years. Ho \vas occupied 
Slav.' ill nHlneino- to snhjeetion the' h'W districts wliieb 

1220 ijj lijoids of tlie Hindoos, in 

l2tU) c'lirb in bis subordinate j^ovta-nors, and eonsolidatint^ the 
new (Miipire. He rcdi/ced the stroiif^ fortresses of Rin- 
thimbori^ in Ra jpootana,^of (Jw'alior, ;ind cd' yi^ndoo. He 
captured Oojea'n, the vofo»i)l&/capittil of Viknini^adityu, 
and destroyed bis map^miftcent tein]de of Mnliakal, and 
.sent the imat^es to Dellii to be mutilated and ])laeed*ns 
stejis of his Lrreat mos(|uo. Ke wans succeeded by bis son, 
who was depo.scd within six months for his vices, and his 
sister Rozia was raised to the throne. “ She was,” says the 
historian, “ciidow'cd with eveiy princely virtue, and those 
1236 “who sciaitiniscd her actions most severely could find in hc’^ 
“nofaultbiit that she was a woman.” She managed the affair^ 
of the empire with singular talent, revised thelaws, appeared < 
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dally on tlie tlii’oiie in tlie habit of a Sultan, and gave 
audionce to all comers. But an Abyssinian slave had 
gaiiTed her lavoiir and %vas appointed to the command of 
the army ; tlie nobility were aggrieved, insurrections 
broke ou^ and she took the held against the nibels, but 
was taken ])risoner and put to death alba* a reign of three 
years and a half. '^ITie t wo sru’Cei’ding reigns wia-e wdthoiit 
gveiits, and*oeenpiijd ojily six years,. wlitai Nazir-ood-deen, 
a grandson of Altuinsh, mounted the throne. The reign of a.t>. 
this (|ui('t and studious monarch extended to twenty years. 1‘^-ttJ 
lie was remaifclvable h)i‘ the simplicity of his habits, his 
fi^igality, and c'outinenee, iind ibr the; royal IMahomedan 
vii’tue of transcribing the Koran. The nu'rit of all the im- 
f^ortant evcMits of his ri'ign ladongs to his great minister, 
Ihdlmn, the d'nrkish slave and son-in-law of Altuinsh. 
Thr^mglioiit this reign tin; provinei‘s contiguous to the 
Indus were constant Iv subjected to tlie i’a,vages of the 
Moguls Avlioui dcaigbiz Khan had established in Central 
Asia, and twc‘uty-tiv(' of the ])]*inees whom they had ex- 
])elled were bos[)itably (uiteri aim'd at the court of Delhi. 

He (lied without issue, and was succeedt'd by his minister, 
Bulbun, the grt'atest statesman in the annals of t he slave 
dynasty, lie was a. prince of gi‘('at ('iiergy and ability, but 1260 
is ro])r('Seiited by some historians as Ji monstijr of cruelty, 
by otb(.'rs as a, model of perfection. During an insuri’cetion 
in Merut be is said to bavc^ |uit lut),00() to death, 
aaul the rebellion in Bengal wuis punished with such 
extreme severity as to constrain tlic ministers of religion 
ti.) interpose their iidluence to stay the sav.age execution of 
women and ehildi'en. On the other Land, ho set an 
example of the most rigid abstemiousness, and punished 
immorality w'i til gix'at rigoui . His court was maintained 
cm a scale of great magniticcnce, and adorned with the 
presence of men of literai^g )»^^om he attracted by 

his muniheence ; bnt h -^made a rule to employ no 
Hindoos iif the public His accomplished son, 

Prince ^lahomed, the idol of was sent to repel a 

reiiewmd invasion of the Moguls. They were defeated, i27i 
but the illustrious youth fell in the field, and with him 
perished the hopes of the dynasty. Bulbun was succeeded 
by^ one of his grandsons, who was speedily superseded by 
another, and on his falling a victim to his debaucheries, a 
druggie for power arose between the Tartar mercenaries 
wnd the Afghan Ghiljies. The Tartars were cut to pieces, 
and the dynasty, which began in 1205 with the slave 
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Kutiib, terminated in 1288, within three years of the deatli 
of the slave Bui bun. 

The victorious Ghiljie, PYroze, then in his sevenfieth 
year, mounted the throne, and assumed the title of Jellal- 
A.T>. Dyimsiyof ood-deon. The dynasty, which lasted c^ply thirty 
1288 cniiijios. y('ar8, was renden^d Tuemorahle t)y the extension ' 
of Mahoincdan power over the Dee(‘an. The reig’n of* 
,)(*llal-ood-di'en was marked, exc<‘])t in one instance, by ai 
injudicious lenity, which relaxed the whole IVame of go- 
vernment; the tj-overnors witldield tlu'ir tribute, and the 
roads were infested with banditti. In tlie lijlh year of bis 
T'cign, Ids iKphew, AlIa-ood-di?(‘n, a ni.'in of p-:*(!at energy, 
violent airibition, and no sei'nj)les of consei(*nce, proJe(;te<l 
n Tnarajaliiif^ (‘xj)edifion to tla^ south. Avoiding’ all com- 
munication with bis nn(*I(‘, In* sw(‘[)t down aci’oss the 
l^er\)iulda with a luidy of chosen bovst*, and sud(V*nly 

pr(*sented biinsc'lf bel'on* the fortress of Dowliitabad. 
Neitlu'r the king nor any of the; neighbouring Hindoo 
princes -were ])i’epai’ed toi- r(*sistan(*(*, and tlu* town with all 
121)4 its treasiu’cs tell a ])i’('y to the invadei*. I'he {iiidacity of 
this adventure st)’U(;k t(‘rror into the chiefs on the line, 
and before* they w{*r(‘ j)r('pared to encountt'r him la* was 
(‘iiabled to r(*turn. on tin* t W(‘nty-tift h day, without any 
interruption. ^Jdiis expt‘dition i*ev(*aled tlnj wc'alth and 
the w’eakness of the ]K‘(*can to tin* Mahomedans, and 
]ia.ved the way for its subjugation. I'lie aged em])eror, 
tlien in Ins s('venty-st'vc‘nth year, was d(*light(*d to find his 
nephew return in sahdy, laden with pbnah*r and covered 
with glory. His ministers end(‘avoured to put him on his 
121J.0 guard against tin* ambitious designs of his nephew, but 
tin* ov(.‘r-contid('nt monarc'h Avas inducc'd to ct’oss the 
Ganges to Avelcome liini, and at the first, interview was 
treaehei’ously assassinated by men ])Iaced in ambush in the 
tetit. : h 

Alla-(a)d-dt'en liastoiied to Dc^bi, and put the two sons 
of his uncle to deat h and iiuprisont'd their motlic*!’ ^ but he 
Aiia-ood- ('Tideavoured to efface tlic nu'mory of th(*se atro- 
(len. cities by the just exercise of the power lie Ifad 
so nefariously acquired, and by the exhibition of games and 
festivities ; lie was lu'ver able, however, to su])pr('ss his ar- 
bitrary temper, and his reign, though long and glorious, wans 
always disturbed by conspiracies. He was ignorant of letters 
when ho ascended the throne, but he apjilied successfully 
to study, and surrounded himself with learned men, ih 
whose society he took great pleasure. His government 
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was stern and inflexible, but not unsuited to the exigencies 
of yie time. The military opiemtious of his reign, which 
extended to twenty-seven years, were divided between the 
nortii and soutli of India. Early in his reign he finally a.d. 
conquert)!^ Guzerat, which had assumed independence, and 1297 
two years aftm* obtained possession of tlie fortress of 
Kinthimbore and then of Chittore, wliieh brought the 
•ilajpoots under thi‘ yoke of obeditmee.” 11 is territories 
to the north-west of Delhi wen; constantly tlisturbod by 
the inroads of the Moguls from Central Asia, and in 12bS 
Kutlugh Klufn inarched down from the Indus with an 
a^my of 20U,0()() men upon Dtdlii, which was crowded with 
fugitives till famine began to stare them in the tiu!e, when 
?Vlla-ood-deen inarclied out and dispersed this vast host. 

The invasion was twice I't'jieated, and as oflen retielled, 
and* the emperor, to deter these inveterate enemies by a 
severe exarnpU*, caused the lu'ads of all his mate prisoners 
to bo struck ofl‘ and erected iido a pillar at Delhi. 

llis first expc'diiion to the Deccan, wlien seated on the 
throne, was directed against Warungul, the ancient 
capital of Telingana, but it wais not successful. 

mi 1 j 1 Exp(‘iiiLioii-s 

1 hree years later, a largei' army was sent unde)* to iiu> 
the command of Mtdik Kai'oor, a eunuch, once 
the slave, but now the favourite geiu'ral of the emjteror, 
and the object of envy to the nobh'S of tlie court. He 
overran the Mahratta country and recov(u*ed Dowlui-abad, 
which had revolhal. in the previous (!X])edition against 130(1 
Guzerat, the wife of tbii raja had fallen into the hands of 
the victors and was jilaeed in the imp(*rial harem, where her 
singular beauty and her talents excited the admiration of 
the emperor. She had borne a daughter to her former 
husband, whose attraedions wiu-e said to he equal to her own, 
and the generals wtu'e ordered diligently to seek her out. 

She was unexpectedly discovered and conveyed to Delhi, 
where she made such an impression on the king’s son that 
he maijinecT her ; — at so early period do we lind inter- 
marriages bet- ween the Mahomedans and the Hindoos in 1309 
vcl^uo. In 130 b, Kafoor ravaged the north of Telingana, 
and conquered Warungul. Tho next year he wa.s sent 
with a large army down to the Carnatic, and reached tho 
capital after a march of three months. The raja was 
defeated and made prisoner, and with him ended the 
f^ellal dynasty of the Deccan. Kafoor then ravaged the 
eastern provinces along the Coromandel coast down to the 
extreme limit of the peninsula, and, as a memorial of his 1310 
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victories erected a mosque on the island of Hamisseram, 
heivvoon the (continent and the island of Ceylon, contiguous 
to the inagnifiec'iit temple erected ages beddre in honodr of 
Seeta, the wife ol' the hero of tin; Jiamayun. The value of 
tlit^ plund(‘r lie ae(piiri>d in these expeditions was galculatecj 
by historians deemed sober, at a hundred eroi’es of rujiees. ‘ 
In the decline of life Alla-ood-deim exhibiti'd an in- # 
fatuated attaebrnent ti> Kafo(U*, whose diqiravWy equalled 
V'yOncUon talents, ami a s\nrit of diseonlent spread 

(»1 th(^ tbrouirbout the ])rovnie(‘S. Ills strenglli,^ both 

J^yuieu. of body and mind, was impaircul Ig' constant In- 

dulgmiei', and tbe emjiir-e, which Iiad been sm- 
taimnl by bis (mm-gy, tell into a. slate of anareliy. Guzerat, 
Ciiittor-e, and 1 )t‘ogbur (l(‘sci‘ted t ladr allegiance, and lie sank 
HllC into tlte gi‘a\(^ under a elond of misfortunes. 11 is eon- 
qui'sts wen* greater tlian bad (wer beim a,ebie\ed befoi^e in 
India.; hisinteiaial admoiist rat iim was emiiunil ly siuu.’(!ssful, 
and tbe wi'allh and iirosperity ot‘ the country wtu'c in- 
crc'ased. His death beeanu* the signal Ibi’ rei'olutions 
d’lie infamous Kafoor seized upon tlu' ri'gi'iiey and ])ut out 
tbe eyes of the two sons of bis bimefaetor. Tbe nobles ol 
tlie eonrl, ]iowe\'er, caused liim to bo j»nt to death, and 
])ia(‘ed the deeeasist enijx'ror’s tliii'd son upon the throne, 
wild lost no time in jmtiing tbe instiaiments of iiis eleva- 
tion to tleatb, and ext inguisbing tin* siglit of Ids youngc'st 
brother. lb' reeompiered sonu! of tbe ])roviiices wliieii 
bad veyolted, Vnit on bis return to tbe eajiital gave him- 
self up to tbe most di'grading vie(‘s, wdiile bis favourite, 
Kbosroo, a, coin (‘I'ti'd Hindoo, undertook an I'xpi'dirion to 
tin; Ht'cean and ravagial tlu* maritime province of Malabar, 
wbicb Kafooi* bad spart'd. Kbosroo ri'lurned to Delhi 
laden with liooty, assassinated bis master, and usurped the 
throne, and then priK'eeihxl to massacre tin; royal lamilv ; 
but Gba/ee Toghluk, the governor of the Punjab, marebed 
oil Delhi with tbe veteran troops of tbe inarelies, disciplined 
1321 b}" constant eonlliets >yith the Moguls, and pui au end to 
the reign and life of the monster. 
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SECTION III. 

THE ,ir NASTY OF TOGHLUK TO THE MOGUL DYNASTY. 

Ghazee Tugiiluk was desirous of placing some scion of the A.n. 
»oyal house* upon the throne, hut the family had been ex- 1321 
terminated during the recent convulsions, and eum 7 ,«'o 
he yielded to the wishes of the nobles and Toghiuk. 
peo})le to accoi^it it himself. Ilis fathtu* was originally a 
sluve of the emperor llulbuii, but raised himself to liigh 
lionour by liis abilitic's. His reign, which lasted only four 
^■ars, was as commendable as Ids acc(ission had been 
hlamel(.>ss. Henga.1 had prospered for forty years under 
th(‘ ^dceroyalty of Kurrah, the stm of the emperor Bulbun, 
aiul as charges had been brought against him, Ghazee 
'Ibghluk investigated them in ])erson, and, finding them 
groundless, confirmed him in the government ; and the 
native historian illustrates the mutations of fortune at this 
period by the remark that it was the son of the father’s 
slave who granted the i-oyal umbrella to his son. An ex- 
pedition was S(mt into Telingana ; the capital, Warungul, 
was caj)tur(Hl, and t he Hindoo dynasty which had lloiiia'shed 
tliero for two oeiiiuries and a lialf became extinct. Jona 
Khan, the son of the empcu'or, on his rcdurn from this 
campaign, gave; an eiik'rtainmcmt to his father in a magnifi- 
cent pavdlion which fell unexpectedly, but not accidentally, 
and crushed him to death. 

Jona Khan, who ascendc'd the throne and assumed the 1325 
title ol‘ Mahomed Toghluk, is one of the most extraordinary 
eharaeders in the Mahomedan history of India ^ 

, 1 /. • , T , • Mahomed 

— a Singular compound ot opposite qualities. Toghiuk; 

He was tlie most accomplished sovereign of ^ 
the ag<', skilled in every science, and versed even in Greek 
philoso^iy; the liberal patron of learning, temperate to the 
verge m asceticism, and distinguislied in the field by his 
gal^intry and military skill. But all these virtues were •* 
neutralised by such perversity of disposition and such 
paroxysms of tyranny as to render him the object of general 
execration. It was the intoxication of absolute power which 
led him to acts bordering on insanity. He began his reign 
by completing the reduction of the Heccan ; he extended 
the limits of the empire beyond any of his predecessors, and 
brought the remotest districts into as good order as those 

D 
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around Delhi ; yet, before his death the whole of the 
Expedition Deccan was lost to the crown by his follies. He 
to PoTHia. assembled a largo army for the conquest of 
x.i). Persia, but, after exhausting his resources, the troops de- 
1320 sorted for want of pay, and became the terror of his own 
subjects. To rc})lenish his treasury lie resolved to march 
into China and lovy contributions in that remote region, 
but the army of 100,000 men which ho sent' across the 
snowy range, alter encounti-ring incredible hai'dships, w'lis 
all but ext<;i*mina(tHl by the (diiiu'se and the exaspei’ated 
highlanders, and Ihe few who escapc'd to teU the tale were 
butchered by liis own ordcfs. Hc'ariiig that tlie Chinei^e 
had a ])aj)cr currency in ust*, he detcrinined to introduce it 
into his dominions, to the ruin of tliousands and the 
general (h'raiigcmciit of (tom mercer Jiis exactions drove 
the huslmndmen into the woods, and tilled the country jivith 
banditti. Hy way of’ r tn enge he surrounded a large tract 
of territory with his t roops, and driving tlie w'retched in- 
habitants into the centre, slaughtered tlnun with all the 
1338 ciian^r*M.f brutality of a battue. In ld;>8 lie took the fi(‘ld 

a»int»u. against Ins nephew, who had been drivim into 

revolt, and lh(.‘ young prince was captured and flayed alive'. 
On reacliing I)(H>ghur, be was so enchanted with the beauty 
of tlie situation and the mildness ol’ the climate, that he 
resolved to make it the capital of the cnqiiT'c, and changetl 
its name to Dowlutabad. He then ordered the inhabitanhs 
of Delhi to migrate to it, and thousands of men, women, 
and children were (‘oust rained to travel a distance of eigiit 
hundred miles ; but he ])lanted the road wdtli full-grown 
trees. The pn)jeet of transplanting the metropolis failed, 
but not till it had inflicted incalculable inis(*ry on the 
people. At the same time, as if to mock tljo ealaiuities of 
bis subjects, he eix'ett'd a sj)leiidid inausoloum over the 
grave of a decayed tt>oth. 

These caprices aud oppressions j)rodiicod the usual har- 
vest of insiirreef ions. The Afghans crossed tl?o li|dus and 
Dismcmixr- Punjab, and wlien tlioy retired the 

. inentoftiio Oukkt'rs completed the desolation of the j ro- 
1340 vinee. Bengal revolted, and remained independent 

for two centuries. Two fugitives from Telingaiia esta- 
blished a Hindoo kingdom near the Toombudra, with 
Heejanuger for its capital. Alxmt the same time a de- 
scendant of the royal house of I'elingana founded an ir.- 
dependent principality at Golconda ; and these two Hindoo 
1344 powers maintained a vigorous struggle for many years , 
with the Tkfahoraedan kingdoms which arose in tlie Deocap, 
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A still more important revolution wested the remaininjjf 
[)rovniices south of the Nerbiidda from the sceptre of 
Defhi. A large bod}^ of Moguls who had settled in Guzerat 
raised the standard of revolt. The emperor proceeded 
against yinn with his usual vigour, gave up the cities of 
Surat and Cainbjiy to plunder, and desolated the province 
as if it had bet'ii the possession of an enemy. The Moguls 
iled to the* Deccan, and being joined by those whom the 
emperor’s oppri'ssioiis had exasperated, took poss(‘ssion of 
Dowhit^tbad, when? they ])roclainu‘d Ishmael Klian, an 
Afgljan, hing,»antl, after one rev'erse, established a new 
nfona!*chy, known in Instory as the Ikihminee kingdom. 
Mahomed Toghluk di(‘d in Sinde after a reign of twenty-one 
^ears, leaving tlie t hrone of Delhi disposscsscnl of the whole 
of the Deccan and of the province of Bengal. 

Hahonied Toghluk w\as succeeded by liis son Feroze, 
whoso reign cxb'uded to thirty-sevmi years, and though 
mild and lieneticauit, was by no means brilliant, 

He discoui’nged luxui’y by Ins own example, re- Kiuuk»iiuiiii« 
pealed V(‘xations tuxes, and abolished tortun? and 
mutilation. His ruling passion was arcliitecture ; and tin* 
^lahomedan liistoiaan n'cords with pride the ei’cction of 
forty 7uos(pies, thirty college's, twenty palaces, a hundred 
hospitals, a hundred public baths, a hundred and fifty 
bridges, and two bund r*ed towns. But the nobh'st memorial 
of his reign was th(' canal he constructed hctwcjen the 
source of tlic Gauge's and the Sutlegt', wliicdi bears his 
name, and kee})s it fragrant in the recollection of })Ostority. 
After a reign of thirty-foni* years ho al)ilicatod the throne 
in favour of his sou iMabomed Toghluk the second ; who 
gave himself up to iudiilgencc', and eonstraiued his father i;}88 
to resume liis ])ower, but at the age of ninety, he resigned 
the sceptre to his grandson. During the next ten years 
the throne Avas occupied by four princes, two of whom held 
authority in the capital at the same time and for three 
yt^ars wj^ge(? incessant war with each other. Hindustan 
fell a prey to anarchy ; four independent kingdoms were 
cai’-ped out of tlie imperial dominions, and nothing remained 
to the crown of Delhi but the districts immediately around 
the capital. 

These kingdoms w'ere all founded by the Mahomedaii 
viceroys : no etfort was made by the Hindoos to take ad- 
*»*r»ntage of the confusion of the times, and re- poyrimie 
gain their supremacy, and the ancient chiefs of iKncicnt 
Ilajpootana were the only depository of Hindoo 

«. i> 2 
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power in Hindostan. Of these kingdoms two, Malwa and 
Guzerat, rose to great power and eminence ; while the two 
others, Candesh and Jounporc, were of minor weight and 
more limited duration. Dilawur Khan of Chore, , the 
x.i>. viceroy of Malwa, who nssuiried indcjicndcncc, cs-*ablished 
1401 his ca})ital at Maridoo, fifteen miles north of the Nerbudda. 
Mozuller Khan, a Jiajpoot converted t(.) JMjilioiiKMianisni, 
and like all <;<>nverts, mon? especial!}^ in India, ‘a virulent 
])ersecutor of his former creerl, was simt by one of the 
feeble successors of Fei-o/.e d\)ghluk to sujiersi'de the sns- 
])ectod governor of‘ (iijz(;rat, and, seeing no }^)wer at Delhi 
l.30r> to etifc.rca; olH*di(Mice, t.hri‘\v off f lit; yoke of .alh giance. Tile 
vicerry tif C’a,ndt'sh, which consists of ihe lowia* valley of 
the Tapttv, f)lli>w(‘d his example, and formed ii nuitri® 
menial allianc(‘ with th(‘ new king of Cuzei’at. Still nearer 
tlie ca jiitai, Khoja thdian lie; vizier of Malionu'd 'J\)glduk the 
third, availed himsidf of th(‘ wt'akness of the throne, and 
“ assuTiied the royal umbrella,” in tlounpoi'e. The ('npiire 
11104 of D(‘lhi, distrael(‘d by these revolts, and shorn of its lairest 
provinces, fell an (sisy ])rey to tlu' rulhh ss invadm' who 
was now ad\'aneing to desj>(»il it of its wealth. 

The Ame('r dh'mnr, or dViinerlane, was boni in the 
neighboui’hood of Samarcand, ot“ a, Tiirki family wdiieh had 
1308 lieen in the serviia* of Jeiigliiz Khan. His lot was 

east at a. ])eriod wlnm tin; diH'ay of vigour in tVie 
governments in the east> offered the faiix'st opjxirtiinity of 
concpjcsl^ to any daring advimturer. He was raised to the 
throm* of Samarcand at the; age of thlrt y-tbiir, and in a few 
years prosli’ateil every thi*one which stood in tin; way of 
Ills ambition, and became at (una* the scourge of Asia and 
ihe tm*ror of Jhirope. He h'd tlu' hoiules of Tai'tary to the 
conquest of Dc'i’sia, Khorasan and Transoxuina, of M(,;sopo- 
tamia and Georgia, and bnvai^ht a jioi-tion of Itussia. and 
Siberia umh'r sid>j(‘(*f ion. Having niast(‘r(‘d tiu* whole of 
(kmtral Asia, he sent his grandson toinvadi' In(lia,but as ho 
met w'lth more opposition than wais exjieeted, Tin,iur him- 
self crosstnl tlie Indus at Attock, Si'jdember Iti, IddS, with 
ninety- two squadrons of horse, and advanced to llhutn^re, 
which was surrendered by the inhabitants on terms ; but, 
by one of those misUikes wbicli seemed always to occur iii 
his capitulations, they were put to the sword and the town 
burnt to tlio ground. Villages and towns were abandoned 
as he advanced, but on bis arrival at Delhi, he fouitd 
himself encumbered with ])risoners, and, according to the 
statement of the historians, which were doubtless ex- 
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iiggerated, ho caused 100,000 men to bo massacred in cold 
blcjod. A battle was fought under the walls of the capital, 
between the veterans of Timur and the eflemlnate soldiers 
of the empire. The emperor Mahomed Togliluk the third 
was deftmtcnl and fled to Guzerat, and Timur entered the 
city and caused himself to be proclaimed em|)eror. Dis- 
putes, as might have been (ixpected, arose between the 
•citizens and his ferocious soldiers, and the whole of the 
Mogul army was hd loose on the devoted city. The inhabit- 
ants sold their lives dearly, but their valour was (picnched 
in their blooif. Idie si^tmes of horrem defy all description ; 
c^ntiro streets were choked up with the dying and tlu^ 
dead. Ft)r five days Timur remained a tran(|uil s])ectator 
•of the plunder and conflagration of the city, while ho cele- 
hrated his victory l^y a magnificent feast. Having glutted 
his«revenge and satiated his cupidity he proceeded “ to oiler 
“ up to the divine Majesty his huml)le tribute of grateful 
“ praise for his success, in the noble inesrpn; of polished 
“ marbh', erected by Feroze on the banks of the tTumna.” 

This whirlwind of desolation lasted six months, and Timur 
recrossed the Indus in March Idhlh Mahomed Toghluk re- 
turned to Dtdhi after the dej)art.ure of Timur, and continued 
to (‘xercise a j)recarious authority for twelve years, when 
Khizir Khan, the governor of the I'utjjab, marched to 
Delhi, and extinguished tlie dynasty of the Toghluks, after 
it had subsisted ninety-one years. 

The dynasty established by Khizir Khan which lasted 1414 
only thirty-six years, is designah^d in iTidian liistory the 
dynasty of the Syuds, as they claimed descent Dynantyof 
from the Prophet. The founder professed to be 
only the lieutenant of Timur, who had bestowed the 
government of the Punjab on him, and caused money to bo 
eoimal and prayers to be read in his name. His adminis- 
tration, which was extended to nine years, was beneficial 
to the dist^cted provinces, but, with the exception of his 
own pnovince, he recovered none of the revolted districts. 1421 
His son, Abjbarik, was assassinated after a reign of 
thirteen years, in which no event of importance requires 
to be noted. Syud Mahomed who succeeded him left the 
throne to his son Alla-ood-deon, during whoso feeble reign 
the territory annexed to the crown was still farther re- 
duced till at length it extended twelve miles from Delhi on 
T)ne side and only one in another. In 1450 Beloli Lodi 1460 
marched down to Delhi, and the emperor resigned the 
empty honours of royalty to him without a sigh, and re- 
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tired on a pension to Badaon where he passed the re- 
maining twenty-eight years of his lifo in cultivating ^hia 
garden. 

Tlio grandfather of Ikdoli Lodi, th(.‘ founder of, this 
dyna.sty, was an Afghan, of the tribe of Lodi, ortTjohance, 
Th.' (jyniihty engaged in the tran^^port of morchandize, in 
of i.ofji. whicdi lie had ainassf*'! a fortune, tie repaired to 
th(* court of Ferozo Togldnl:, and gradually ‘'ft)se to thd 
governnu'ut of MooKaii. lie was not eonUuit with tlu^ 
A.n. narrow limits to whleh the imp»‘rial domains had been 
reduced, but bis elilef objt ct was the eoTupu'^tf. ofdounpore, 
Thr kmg. wliieli had b('rom(‘ in(lep(‘U<lent in IblM- by tlte 

“’i* '’f revolf of Khoja Jchaii. ddie Joiinpore dynasty 
' flourished for (ughty-two years, und('r six. sove- 

reigns, the most illustrious of vvhom, Ibrahim, oceuj)ied tlie 
throne tor one halt' that pei-io<l. Unch'r liis beiu‘ti(’ent ruU‘ 
the count ry reaelu'd the summit of prosperil y. Learned n)en 
from all j)arts of Asia were invited to bis court, whi(*]i 
was csfe<.‘m(Hl th(‘ most polished and illiistf’ious in India. 
His capital was adoiaied with superb ,‘ind massive edifices, 
the rimiains of* which still cxcitti our admii’atiou. N(U 
merely was it the rival of* Dtdhi in inagiiitieeiua', hut tlie 
strtMiglli of tli(^ kingtlom was so pre-eminent tliat tlie 
struggle b(‘tw('en the (‘mpO!’t>r and the king was prolonginl 
with varical sueca'ss for twenty-eight years, during wliifdi 
Delhi was twice b(‘sieg(‘d ])y the arms of Jounpore. 
lIostiliti(‘s were <jeeasionally suspended by a liollow truce, 
1478 but they earno to a. iinal issue in 1478, when tlie last of the 
“ kings of tlie (‘.ast,” as tlie dynasty was tcuaned, fh?d to 
Bengal, and t li(‘ kingdom was ri'annexcal to the dominions 
of Idcdhi. Beloli Loiii snee.eedeil in extending the terri- 
tories of the crown from the Jumna to the Himalaya, and 
from the Indus to Ihuiai'es , and aftm* a reign of thirty- 
eight yf'ai’s b(‘(|ueatlied the throne to his son S(*euiuier, 
Avho added Ba her to hi.s conquests. But his jidmiiiistra- 
tion, tliougli ot]i(‘rwise just and equitable, wa.s ma\ked by 
the oppn'ssion of the Hindoos, whoso ])ilgrimages lie pro- 
hibiteil, and whose temples he demolished in every dii%e- 
1517 tion, erei'ting mosques with the materials. In 1517, 
Ibrahim, the third and the last of the line, succeeded to the 
Crown, and alienated his nobles by his arrogance and 
hauteur to such a degree that his reign of nine years was a 
constant sucees.sion of revolts, which broke out in Behai*; 
in Jounpore and in the Punjab, where the governor openecl 
negotiations with Behar for the invasion of India. The 
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emperor’s own brother joined him at Cabul. The success 
which attended the expedition of the Mop^ul will bo nar- 
rated in a subsequent chapter, llavinu^ thus reached the 
threshold of the period when tho imperial throne was 
tmnsfern^d to tho last ^lahomcdan dynasty, under which 
it was gradually restored to its integrity, we turn back to 
the progress of ev'cnts in Ilindostan and in the Deccan 
Kvhen it wAb first dism(?nihered. 

Candesli became independent about tho ^mar 1^1)9, and a.d, 
was not reannexed to the empire till the reign of Akl)ar, 
two cent urie:^ after. It was a small principality, 

(ff no note in history, remarkable oidy for the 
fertility of its soil, and tho prosperity of its people ; it was, 
%norcover, ahvays considered subordinate to its more 
])ow(‘rful neighbour Guzorat. Tho inde])end(‘nce 
of ^luzerat was established in Idlh) by JMozufler ‘ 

Shah, and a succession of thirteen jn-inc(‘s goveimcd it for 
1(>5 yeaT'S, till it expired in At the period of the 

recolt the province Avas of limited extent, consisting of tho 
land lying between the n)Ountaina and the sea, but it was 
cnlarg('d by successive? a(?quisitions. 'Idm gri'fit figin'O it 
mak(!vS in history is owing to the (mergy and ability of its 
princes, tlie first of Avliorn Mozuffer, tho son of a Itajpoot 
convert, Avas constantly at war with the king of Malwa., or 
with the raja of Kdur, the most powerful Hindoo j)rinci- 
f)ality in the north. His son Ahmed Shah reigned thirty- HI I 
eight years, and was likewise incessantly emgaged in hosti- 
lities Avith his neighbours, but he brought tho country into 
good order, and Iniilt the toAvn of Ahmodabad, Avliich ho 
made his capital, and adorned with such a profusion of 
magnilicent inos()ues, caravanseras, and palaces, as to load 
tlie JVIahomedan historians to pronounce it tho handsomest 
city in the Avorld. Tlie next two reigns, which extended to 
sixteen years, were occujiied chiefly Avith struggles with. 
Kooinbho,-who was then building up a great Hindoo 
power ^n Kajpootana. Mahomed Shah, who ascended the 

throne at tho age of fourteen, shed a lustre on it for a 1459 
pA*iod of more than half a century. The European 
travellers who visited his court formed the most extrava- 
gant conceptions of liis power, and asserted that a portion 
of his daily food consisted of mortal poisons with which 
his system became so impregnated that if a fly sat on him 
^t fell down dead. He was the original of the picture 
'drawn by the British poet of the prince of Cambay, ‘ whose 
food was asp, and basilisk, and toad.’ But even without 
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fclie power of digesting* poisons ho was a most pnissant 
prince. Ho captured Gemar, a Hindoo fortress renowned 
for its antiquity and its strength. He overran Cutch, de- 
feated an army of Belooclies, and annexed Sindo tv Ids 
dominions. But the distinguishing feature of this reign ^ 
was the navy lie constructed, and the numerous naval 
expeditions which lie iimhu’toolc. He cleared the coast of * 
])irates, who are Hai<i to have fought tweuiy hj^ltlcs hcfortJ 
they were buIxIikhI. His niemorahle conflict with the 
A.i). Portuguese will h(^ narrated in a future chapter. He wa?t 
1611 succeeded his sou, Mozufler the second, whose reign of 
fourteen y(‘ars eonsistc'd of constant eainpnigns against 
Malvva, and tln^ nmowned Hana Sanga of liajpootana. 

The rajiid disappeaiance of two of his sons, in a singld 
1620 year, opeiu'd tin^ fhroiu* to his third son, Buhadoor Shah, 
Suhii'loor ''dio subdued the h('r(‘ditary foe of his dynasty, 

^^‘'‘*** the Hlndo(> pi-iiute of* Mdur, and coin])(*lled the 

kings ofBc'rar, Ahniednugur and (’andesh to do him homage. 
His next ('xjiloif. hsl to a more S)>h‘ndid rt'sult.. The king 
of ^lalwa liaving [irovoked his hostility, }u‘ mandual 
against, him in conjunction witli his ally, Kana Sanga, caji- 
tured both his capital and his jicrson, and anruaxed th(^ ( 
15:;4 kiugtlom to his own territmaivs. Soon after, the brotluM* 
of the last empc'ror of Ihdhi of the Lodi family, whicli had 
been disposs(‘ss(*d by the Mogul Baber, sought an asylum 
at the court of (lir/erat, and Bahadoor Shah supplicnl him 
with the iiK'ans of* raising an army, which was however 
defeated. Humayoon, then emptTor of Delhi, incensed at 
this proceeding, mtmduHl (h>wii to (uizerat, expelled Baha- 
door, and took possession of the kingdom. But ho was 
soon aftiM* recalled to defend his own throne against Shero 
Khan; dissensions broke out among his generals, and 
Bahadoor was enahled to iru'over his throne. After a 
reign of ten years lie was drowned in the harbour of Din, 
1636 as ho left the vt's.sel of the Portuguese adniiraH Tlie ru'xt 
sovereign was distractc’d for sixteen years by the {iictions 
of his chiefs. Two pagf'ants wei-o set up in succession by the 
courtiers, hut they eventually ])artitioued the kingdftm 
among themselves. At length, after nearly twenty years 
of convulsions, Akbar put an end to this state of anarchy 
by annexing the kingdom to the throne of Delhi, after it 
1572 had been alienated a hundred and seventy-six years 

Malwa became independent in 1401, under Dilaw ui* 
Maiwa Ghoro, who bequeathed the throne four years* 
1401 after to his son Hoosein Chore. His reign of 
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twenty-five years was passed in incessant wars with liis 
neighbours. Ilia son was assassinated by his minister, a.i>. 
^laTiomcd Khan Ghiljie, wdio mounted the throne, and 
during a period of forty-seven 3 'enrs proved himself the 
ablest of#the kings of Malwa. He appears to have had 
the unobstructed range of northern India, as we find him 
• b(‘sieging Delhi, and establishing his son as governor (d' 
Ajinere. IV was recorded of him that ‘ the t(‘nt was his 
house, and the battle-field his resting ])laeo.’ His son, 
Gbeias-ood-deen, mounted the throne in and, having 11 S 2 

iiivited his coflrtiers to a splcmdid ent ertainnumt, informed 
tftern that he had ])ass(al thirty-four y(‘ars of his life in tin? 
fitdd, figliting by the side of his ga.lhnit father, and that ho 
^as resolved to spend tlio remainder of bis days in peace 
and ('njoyiiKuit ; wliih? tliendbre he retained the royal 
digiiity, he sluuild leave the management of public affaii’sto 
his son. Tin; youth was ])roelaimed vizier, and the king 
rndired to his seraglio, which he had stock(Ml wilJi D5,000 
of the most beautiful 'women he could procure. In this 
female court the pomp and parade of royalty was stihd-ly 
maintained. The royfil body-guard consistcnl of hOO Jhirhi 
maidens, arrayed in male attire, and of r>0() Abyssinian 
inaidens. Strange to say, he was all<»wed to retain this 
pageantry for eighteen yeai's, without any attempt at 
rebellion. Ifis son succeedcsl him in loOO aiid his reign 
of twelve y(^ars was marked only by (uandiy and sensuality. 
Mahmood, the last kine:, was assailed by the Kajpoots, 
and rescued by Tkihadoor Shah, king of Gnzerat; l)ut ho 
was ineapnble of gratitude, and attacked his benefactor, 
who marcluHl down to bis capital in conjunction Avitb the 
Rajpoots, and extiiiguislied the kingdom after a buudred 
and thirty ycnirs of inde])(ndenco. 

At tlie period of the first invasion of the Mabomodans in 
1001, the Rajpoots appear to have been in possession of all 
the gov eriiruents in northern India: but, altliougb „ . 
they su(g?umbed to the conquerors, they continued 
to maintain a spirit of indeqxmdence nnd(^r their respective 
chieftains in the table-land of Rajpootana, in the centre of 
Ilindostan. The most important of these chiefs was the 
rana of Oodypore, in his capital of Cbittore. At the 
beginning of the sixteenth century the throne was filled 
by Rana Sanga, whose genius and valour raised it to the 
TJbigbt of power. His army consisted of 80,000 horse and 
SOO war elephants ; and seven rajas of superior rank and 
more than a hundred of inferior note attended his stirrup into 
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the field. Tho chiefs next in importance, the rajas of Jey- 
pore and Jondpore, or Mar war, served under liis bar^ner, 
and he was the acknowledged head of the Rajpoot tribes. 
Tlie national hi.stonan dwells with pride on the eighteen 
battles lie fought with Guzerat and Malvva. 14is genius ^ 
consolidated tlie power of that gallant and r^hivalroiis race, 
and prepared it for the resistance wdiich it was Sf)on to offer* 
to tho Moguls, \vhi(^h, if it l»ad bcani snecc^sful, woulA 
doubtless have restored the sovendgnty o(‘ Jlindostan to tho 
Hindoos. 

It liJiS been stafial that tin; oppressicni^ of AlaJionied 
'foghhik 1('(1 to tlio estahlislinK'nt of an independent Afti- 
A.i*. q,,,. 1 ,.^^ honieda 11 government in the. Deccan, by ilussun 
;i' iu(<- Gunga, an Afghan, in rdl-7. Out of gralitvulh 
(i>iiiw»>. Hindoo ]»atron, lie took the additional 

till(! of Ralirninee, by wliicli the dynasty is known in 
history, and (extended Ids anihority over all tlie tcn-ritories 
belonging to tlie crown of Dellii south of the Nerhudda, 
with the exception of those imdiuled in the two Hindoo 
k'ingdonis of* Reejamigtir and Telingnuia. His son, who 
HiiccecHled Jiim in ld7»8, eonniKuiced Ids reign hy attacking 
the king of 'J\'lingana, from wdiom he obtained the sur- f 
rimder of a. throiu', which, w-ith the jiavels lu‘ added to it, 
w\'is valued at four ei*ort‘S. In a drunken rc'vel ho otfei’od 
an insult/ to the king of Heejanugi'r, wlio attaekod the 
town of Moodgul, and put tlie inhahitaiilH to tlie sword. 
MalionuHl, th(i king, swor<3 tliat food and sle(‘p should bo 
nnlawful to him till lie had propitiated tho martyrs of 
Aloodgul by the slaiigliter ot‘ infidels. He entered 

the raja's territories, and ravagial iheiii without mei*cy ; 
and liaving, as lie supposed, conijiieted his vowg granted 
1dm honourablo terms, and on his return devc»ted his 
attention to the imjn-ovenu'iit of his country. After a 
reign of sevimteen yeans he hd't tlie crown to his son, but 
lie was murdered by his uncle. Ferozc', tlic^ son of the 
1H97 assassin, mounted the throne in lod?, and hi^ reign, 
together with tliat of his brother, wddch extended oven* 
thirty-seven years, are considered the palmy days ofHhe 
dynasty. He made tvventy-four campaigns, and carried 
fire and sw'ord tlirougli tho length and breadth of the 
Carnatic. At the same time, ho wais an eminent patron of 
literature. He likewise established a raorcaiitilo marine, 
and instructed bis commanders to bring the most learnt 
men and the handsomest women from every port they 
visited. His seraglio is said to have contained beauties 
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from thirteen different countries, and the historians affirm 
tha^ he was aide to converse wdth each one in her own 
tongue. Ho likewise made a ])oint of cojiying Rixieeii 
jiage^ of the Koran daily. Towards, tlu? ch^se of his reign 
lie attacked the raja of Beojanuger, and was totally de- 
feated, when the triumphant Hindoos retaliated on him 
•for the destruction of tlieir temples, by the demolition of 
Itis rnos(pi(\ Ifis lirother, Ahmed Sliah, in his turn 
defeat('d tlie Hindoos, and pursued them with unrelenting 
Rev(*rity from day to day, not jiausing till the nunilier of 
the slain was fbported to have ri'aehed 20,000. We pass 
oif to the last monarch of the dynaKly. ^Mahomed Shah, 
who was ]daced on the throne at the ago ot nine, was 
a^reetionately nurtured by his minister ^Mahomed (lawan, a.i>. 
the most emiiK'ut general and statt'sman of the age, through HOIt 
whoio ('n(*rgetic etlbris the kingdom n'ached its greatest 
liniils,and was extended from the Malabar to the Coromandel 
coast, and from the Nerbiulda. to the Kistna. llis in- 
ti rnal administration was e(pially successful, and the 
])ros])(‘rity of the country rose to its higlu'st measure. 

The envious courtiers suecet'ded, however, in alienating 
I the. king from the man to whom he was undm- these obli- 
gations, and in a fit of drunken revidry, he ordered him to 
be ])ut to death, (la wan was then in his seventy-eighth 
year, and he knelt down wdh his faeii towards Mecca, and 
reecMved the fatal blow. Though he had held high oflico 
under five kings, he di(‘d in graceful jxiverty. The king 
hiinself became a prey to remorse, and died within a 
twelve month. It is nnn(x*essary to ]mrsue the history of 
this dynasty ; Mahomed Shah, his son, asconded the throne 
in 14<S2, and lived on, though he oauiiot ho said to have H82 
reigned, for thirty-seven years. The kingdom crumbled 
mvay as governor after governor revolted, and was at 
length r(‘Solved into five independent sovereignties. 

1. Adil ^hah, the adopted son of Mahomed Gawan, 1489 
founded^be kingdom of Beejapore and tho Adil Shahec 
dynasty in 1482, which retained its indepondenec 

fortune hundred and ninety-seven years, until it vc.juivnt 
was absorbed by Aurungzebe in 1G8G. kingdoms. 

2. Hussun Bheiry, who instigated the murder of Ma- 1490 
homed Gawan, w^as executed by order of his master, and 

his son Ahmed Nizam raised the standard of revolt in 
npi87, at Ahmednugur, where he established the Nizam 
^lahee dynasty, which continued for one hundred and fifty 
years, till it was subverted by Shah Jehan in 1G37. 
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a.d. 3. Ima(l-ool-moolk made himself indepeudont at Berar 
H84 in 1484, and commenced the Imad Shahee dynasty, w;hich 
was extinguished at the end of ninety years by the king of 
Ahraednugur in 1574. ^ 

4. Koolee Kootub, a Turkoman, wlio rose to bt* governor^ 
1512 of Golconda, established his independence there in 1512, 

nndor the name of tlie Kootub Shahee dynasty, wliich sub-* 
sisted for a hundred and seventy five years, Xlnd was e.f 
tingnisluMl by Aurungzebe in lbK7. 

5, Ahmed Bcu’cumI, wIjo was ap{)ointod minister on tho 
M 08 murder of Mahomed (lawan, gratiually al1sor])ed all tho 

|»ower of the state, and ert‘eted what nmiained of its do- 
mains into fni independent state at Bedor. It was of 
limitc'd extend, and tlit‘ period of its extinct ion is nncertaift. 

lliis partition of the Deccan among five ind(*]icndent 
soviTcigns wlio were constantly at war with eacli oiluc*, or 
with th(^ Hindoo monarchs, suhjectod the wret.ched country 
to ])erpctnal d(*solat ion ; hut there can be little advantage 
to the rearler in wailing tli rough a long succession of sieges 
and batth's, and encumbering the memory with a string of 
names and dates of no interest. The salient events of this t 
long })(‘nod of anarchy will come up in the liistory of the • 
Mogul emf)ire, in which they wiu’o (ivcntually absorbed 
after more tluiii a century and a lialf of contlict. 


SECTION lY. 

THE MOGUL DYNASTY — 1 5 A I U; — 1 1 U M A Y 0 0 N — A K R A R . 

1526 In the month of April 152G Sultan Baber captured Dtdhi, 
and established th(‘ Mogul dynasty, wliich continued to 
Tho Mogul flourish witli only one interruption, and Avith 
dyuasiY. increasing lustre, lor a Imndred and ^ughty years, 
under a succession, uirprt*eedented in Indian history, of six 
sovereigns, disriugnished by their gallantry in tho field, 
and, with one exception, by their ability in the caliinet^ 
Baber, the sixth in deseent from Timur, was the son 
of Slieikh Mirza, tlu' ruler of Ferghana the upper 
Huber’s early Jaxartes. His mother was a descendant of Jen- 
career. ghiz Khan, and he inherited the spirit of enter* 
prize which distinguished both his renowned ancestoM, 
and at tho early age of fifteen commenced that adventurous 
career which he pursued without intermission for thirty- ♦ 
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five years. His first campaign was directed against the 
city of Samarcand, the capital of Timur and the metropolis 
of T^nsoxiana, but though he captured it throe times, he 
was as often expelled from it. For eight years ho was 
engaged ig a series of perilous and romantic enterprizos, 

•and experienced vicissitudes of fortune which would have 
•crushed an ordinary mortal, but which only seemed to give 
^esh vigoiii^o his buoyant spirit. In the year 1504, see- 
ing little prospect of success in his native province, he 
seized the city of Cabiil, of which he retained posses- 
sion for twcni)i-two years, incessantly employed in delend- 
in^ or enlarging Lis dominions, llis greatest peril arose 
from the progress of tlie UzbelvH, a tribe ot ferocious Turks 
liiul Tariars, llion swarming from their native hive, whose 
leader, Shar])ek, had swept the j)osterity of Timur from 
Kho^'asan and Transoxiana. In his march towards the 
Indus the Uzb(‘k caiptunul Candahar, and threatened 
Chdml, and would probably have extinguished the hopes 
aind the ambition of Ihibi'r had he not been recalled to 
I’csist the hostility of Ishmael Shah, who had retxmtly 
founded the dynasty of the Sophis in Persia. The Uzbek 
chief was i’out(Hl and slain, but tlu; footing which his tril)e 
obtained in Transoxiana tht'y retain wdth vigour to this 
day, Baber, who had again occupied Sarnarc'and, and had 
■l)een again exjadletl fr-om if, now' turned his attention to 
India, where the imb(*cility and tin; unpopularity of the 
emperor, Ibrahim Lodi, offerc'd an allurement too UaU^r iji 
strong for a descendant of Timur to resist. He 
was invited to invade it by men of influence who had been 
alitmated from the cmpor’or by his oppressions, and more 
particuhu’ly by his own brotiu'r, who sought refuge at 
(5ibul. In the eoUT-s(‘ of five years, commencing with 15111 
h(* made five irruptions across tlie Indus, with altcjruatc 
success and disappointment. In 152G he uiideidook his last 
and crowni:^g expedition, with an army not exceeding 12,000 
men, bi:^ , though a heterogeneous mixture of mereemaries, 
they were all veterans, di.sciplined in many fields. The des- 
tin^ of India was d(;cided on the field of Paniput, where the 
emperor Ibrahim encountered him with, it is said, 100,000 jyp.y 
Troops and 1000 elephants, and was totally discomfited and 162G 
fell. Delhi opened her gates to the conqueror, and in May 
1526 he vaulted into the vacant throne. But Delhi had 
l^ng ceased to be the capital and the mistress of state of 
I Ridia. The great Mahomedan empire which, in 
the early days of Mahomed Toghluk, embraced the whole 
j continent, had beA broken up a century and a half before 
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by his extravagances, and the victory of Baber only gave 
him possesKion of the districts to the north-west of the 
capitiil, and a strip of territory extending along the banks 
of the Jumna down to Agra, The various provinces were 
in the liands of independent rulers. In thc\ southern 
extremity of India the great Jiindoo momirchy of Be^a- 
nuger was lord of the aseendaiit. Farther north lay* 
another Hindoo primupality, and the territ^ics of tlx> 
five kiiigdijius recently forim‘d on tlie dissolution of tin? 
Bahminee inonar(diy. (lu^t'rat was governed by a wdld 
youtli wlio liad recently absorbed J\Iahva.* Beug'al, in- 
cluding Behaj*, was ruled by an Atglimi king. Orissa w^as 
still in possession ot‘ its ancient Hindoo dynasty, and in 
northern India Ivana Sanga liad consolidated Hindoo 
Hovereignty in Itajp^otana, and was at this time the most 
j)Oweri’ul ruler iKuah of the Nerhudda. , 

liana Satiga, elated by the success lie had recently ob- 
tained over the king of Malwa in conjunction with the 
nai>fT H vir (iuzeiat, espous(‘d the cause of the 

(»v(>r U k' d('thron(‘d family of Lodi. All the llajpoot 
])rinc(‘s rang(.‘d themselvc's under his banner, 


HujjKwta. 


and In^ advanci'd with lOOjKjO men, the flower of the i 
A.j). iiajpooi chivalry, to drive Baber back acu’oss the Indus. In 
1627 the tirst engagement at Biana, Balxa* exjx'rienced a very 
disastrous defeat/ some of his ollicers and num deserted ‘ 
their colours, others w'ciit over to the enemy, and all 
were dishcartimed, hut he diil not allow himself to des])air. 

He states, in his iuier(‘sting memoirs, tliai he re])ented of 
his sins, and dolm-mined to lad'orm his life, that ho for- 
swore the use of wine, melted down his silver and g(dd 
goblets, and determined to livt' like a triuj Moosulnmnnnd 
cultivate* his heard. His (uithusiasm reanimated his troops, 
and in tlui engag<*mt‘nt to whi(d> lie led them, he obtained 
a splendid vielt)ry which completely crijipl(‘d and humble<l 
1528 the Kajpoot power. Tlie next y(‘ar lie ayacked and 
mustered Chaijilei'(‘e, a Bajpoot fortress hitherto ^deemed 
impregnable; Jind in the sueccoding year recovered Oude 
and iiortln rii Beliar, and chastised the king of BeiiJ^al. 
But liis constitution, wdiich had bet'n impaired hy eai’ly 
indulgences, wais wiuai out by tlu'se exertions in an nneon- 
-1^30 genial climate, and lu* ilied at Agra in loot), at the ago of 
HisdoiUh fifly, iiml was interred at Cabal, in a beautiful 
nndcharftc- S[)ot lie had selected for Ids grave, the simple an 
eluiste monurnent erected over wldeh has con- 
tinuod to attract the admiration of three centuries. No • 
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Maliomedan }>rinco in India is hold in higher ostirnatinii 
than Baber. His career exhibited all that romantic spirit 
of Adventure of which nations are always proud. His 
personal courage bordered on raslinoss ; his aetivit}^ appears 
i’abulc)U 8 \J'or thirty -eight years, as he records, lie had never 
kept the least of Ramzan twice in the same place. But he 
»was rather a valorous soldier than a great generul, and 
l^st almost man 3 ^ battles as ho won, but he never lost 
licart, and ^^s as l)uo 3 %’int after ii defeat as after a victoiy. 
Amidst all <he liusfle of war ht‘ found leisure for tlu^ culti- 
vation t)f liteiiiijLure, and his pocytiy has been not a little 
admired, 'riiere is no Indian princi? with whose individual 
character and tastes and feelings we arti so faiuiliitr ; aiul 
Uiis is owing to his interi'sting autohiographj^, in which 
he records his transgi-essions with so much candour, and 
his :||^epentance with so much sin(‘(‘rif 3 % and his friendships 
with such warmth, that the reader is led involuntarily to 
regard him as a personal fi-iimd. a. a. 

Humayoon succeeded his fatlu'r in 1 r>)> 0 , at the age oflo^io 
twenty-six, and the first a(‘t of his reign displayed the 
weakness of his character. His brother (’amran, 
tlie governor of Cabul aiul Camlahar, refused to 
acknowledge his aulhorit}^ but, he ix^signed those jirovinci^s 
to him — adding tlu'ndo tlie Puiijab — -and thus dejiriviul 
himself of the? means of rcauaiiting bis army with tlie hardy 
nioiintainei'rs of Afghanistan, and, as Balxu-’s veterans 
diiMl out, was obliged to de])ond on those whom he could 
enlist from his half-sulidued subjects in India. In the 
third 3 car of his leign he was involved in liostilities with 
Bahadoor Shah, the wdld king of Gazerat, v;ho had fur- 
nished tlie dethroned family of Lodi wdth the means of l«i'> t 
assailing him. Baliadoor was defeated, and obliged to take 
refuge at the land’s-end t)f Diu, and the whole province 
was occupied by the Mogul troops. lIurna 3 a)on then pro- 
ceeded against Chu riipa nere. a fortress likewise considered 
impregr^ble, but with 300 troops he climbed a perpen- 
dicular rock by moans of spikes driven into it, and cap- 
tured it at once. He was immediately after recalled to 
Agra to arrest the progress of Shore Khan, but was defeated 
and expelled from India after a reign of ten years, and a 
new dynasty mounted the throne. .'.'t 

Short? Khan was an Afghan of noble parentage, born 
J* Sassomm, in Behar, where his father held a 
jAgeer under the governor. He enlisted as a Dynasty of 
private soldier under the revolted viceroy of 
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Jounpore, but cultivated bis mind with great assiduity 
and educated liimself for a future career of ambition. A 
long series of adventures, ended in his obtaining posses- 
Aj). sion of Beliar, and invading Bengal, and it was to oppose 
1536 his alarming progress that llumayoon was recfjlled from 
Guzerat. Ho marched down upon him, but wasted six ' 
months in the siege of Ghunar, which was at length cap- ■ 
tiired by the jiowerful artillery of Huimiyoop^manned br 
Portuguese gunners and directed by llooiiiy Khan, a Turk 
of Coiistantino})lc, whom he had brought ^ Avith him from 
Guzerat. Meanwliile Sliere Khan had def^'ited the king 
of Bengal and caplured Gour, but not deeming himsidf 
Hufliciently strong to resist, the imperial troops he retired 
If' the mountain region of Behar and de])ositeil his family 
and his treasur(‘B in the slronger fortn'ss of Rhotas. 
1538 Th(‘ (un]*eror took })osseHsiou of Gour, but when the pains 
set in, th(! delta of the Gauge's became a vsheet of' water, 
and Ids army Avas isolattMl and deciniafed by sleekness and 
d(.!sertion. 8here Khan then i.ssiied troin his fastnessi's, 
took posse'ssion of Behar and Benai'es, i'(H'Overed Ghunar, 
and j)us}ied his detachnu'nts up to Gunouge'. Hunjayoon 
was obliged to retreat towai'ds his capital, Init Avas inter- 
C(!j)ted and def(*ated, and Shore Khan assumed the iiu- 
Dcf.'Rtof })eriai title, llumayoon at h'ligth reached Agra 
Jiuiiiuyoon. after his dedeat, and (unployed eight months in 
rt'cruiting his force, Avhilc his rival Avas emjdoyed in 
organising the provinces he had conquered. The two 
armies met at Gunoug(‘, Avhere the cm])eror experienced a 
second and inorc^ latal defeat, and fled tirsb to Delhi, and 
1540 then to lailiore ; thus at the end of fourteen yt'Urs, t)iO 
poAV(‘r Avhieh the energy and j)erseveninee of B;d)er had 
established Avas subver ted, and scarcely a A^esiige of Mogul 
sovereignty remained in Indiu, Avlrile the tbrt»ne of Delhi 
reverted to the Afghans, llumayoon fled to Sindo and 
Avas engaged for eighteen months in fruith'ss negotiations 
Avitli its chiefs, lie then tlireAV himself on the kinilness of 
the Rajpoot prince ol' Mar Avar, but Avas rudely repulsed 
fi'om his court and pursued wit.li an armed force by bis %oii. 
Tlie AAU'etched empeior, alter sufTering incredible liardsliips 
in crossing the desert, at length succeeded in reaching 
Amercote Avith only seven mounted attendants ; and there 
his queen, who had nohly shared Avith him the torments of 
the journey, gaA^e birth to a son, afterAvards the illu.striotlSr^ 
1642 Akbar. After another series of reverses, he quitted India 
and repaired to Candahar. 
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Leaving Huinayoon across tlic Indus, wo turn to the a.i>. 
careyr Shore Shah, who mounted the throne and csta- 1540 
hlished a new dynasty, whicli however did not 
last nv>re than sixteen years. in he con- 

(juered th* pi-ovincc of Atalwa, and rcHlueed the great 
lortress of llaiseen, of Vioundless anti(|nii y. IL're his rejm- 
lation was tarnislied by the only stain ever attaehed to it. 
i*tie garriso'>^caj>i tainted on terms, hat the J\la]ioni(‘(lan 
doelors assured him that, aeecu’ding to the docitrines of the 
Koi-an, no faith was to be ki^])t witli unbelievers, and tlu'y 
wei'O slain to a itian. In 15d t he invaded Mai’war, which was 1544 
d('fend('il by r>b, 0 d 0 itajpoots, and he was exposed to such 
p('ril, tliat, in idlusion to the barnmness of the counti‘y, he 
('te.laimiHl that “ he had nearly lost the ein])iro for a 
“ haiidfu] of millet.” Soon afim*, tlie ea[)ture of Chittore 
pla(:(%l Jl5ij])0(daiia at his feet, and lu^ then ])r(H*eed(‘d to 
attac'k Cullinger, an ancient and strong foi-t in Ibindlecund, 
hut was killed by the explosion of a magaziiKi, The live 
yi'ars of his reign foi-m the most brilliant peiaod in native 1545 
histiUT. Lie was (upially qualitied for tlui dutit'S of war 
and of peace — a consummate ginuu’al, and a liheral and 
•enlightened stat.(!sman. 'fhoiigh inct'ssantly engaged in the 
held, h(‘ reft'rmed cn ery lirancli of the civil administr-ation ; 
and of his institutions it is snirndeiit to say that they 
l)(;eaTuo the model of those of Akbar. lie constructed a 
grand trunk road, lined with trees, from Ihuigal to the 
haidcs of the Indus, erected caravanseries, and excavated 
wells for the conveniem^e of travellers ; he was, moreover, 
the first prince to establish a mounted post, llis second 
son Selim, after quelling a dangerous rebellion, w’ as enabled 
f c> enjoy the tlirone in peace for nine years, indulging his 
hereditary taste for architecture. It was the profligacy of 
lii.'b brother and successor, known in history as Adili, wliich 
at length extinguished this short-lived dynasty. Having 
exhausted tligi} treasury, he began to resume the estates of 
his Pataifc nobles, who w^ent one by one into rebellion, and 
established five independent authorit ies, and nothing was 1644 
at lefigth left to the crown but the districts immediately 
around Delhi. 

To turn to the career of Humayoon. He proceeded from 
India to CanJahar, but was driven from it by the hostility of 
^his brother, and constrained to seek refuge at the Restoration 
rf of Persia, where he was subject to all the mor- iiunm- 

tifications a capricious despek could inflict. He was 
> even constrained to undergo the indignity of putting on the 
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■ Kuz/ilbasb, or red rap of tho Persians, and it was“ proclaimed 
* “ by a iriuinphal flourish from the king’s band.” After ihv 
peated importunity, h(^ was furnished with 1 l,0i)() horse for 
th(j conqiK'st of Afghanistan, but only on condition of 
ceding tho trontier provinces t<> tlu* king'-. Candahi\r was cap- 
tured after a siege of liv(* months, an<l nueh' over to the 
Persian primn? who Ijad ac(‘tnii]»aiii('d him to n'ceive j) 0 sses*' 
sion of it. On his (h'Uth Unniayoon pul a ]>ort,i(5.i 

of the F(‘rsian gari'isnn to ihfsword — anael ol j)erfidv whi(d» 
.lias left, an ind(‘lil)U' blot on his mi'inory. |ietlit‘n luarelu'd 
to Cabul, and alter N'aT'ious sevei‘e strng\g]t>‘. suecfM'ded in 
\ wresting from hi.-^ hrothers, one of whom he di'pi iv('d*'of 
sight, with (sxenieialing t(U‘ture. ddu* iner<‘a>ing eontiision 
in lialia led him to make a hold stroke to recover ii'is 
throne. lie eros-.n<l the Indus and eu<’ouii1(*red tlu' for- 
luidnhle anuy of Soeuiider Sooi*, who had sei/eij. the 
Punjab on the dissolution of tlu' iiujtori'al authority, anil 
gained a eomplote victory. It was in this battle that the 
young Akhar earitod his .‘'jmi’s. Ilninavoon luistiuied to 
Delin’, ami remounfod (he lin-om^ which hi* had lo*-! liftrmi 
, years hefore, hu< was riot d<’>,l imsl to ritjoy ii long. Siy , 
tnonlhs {ifterwards, whili* doseiaiding thi“ stiqis of his^ 
library, lie heard tla* mnezzin's call to prafci*, and, us 
usual, slojijK'd to i*e|»eat the erei'd, and then sat down ; but 
on endeavouring t<» ri.'^iy the stalf on which he loaiiod 
slippi'd ovi'r thi‘ j>ol)shed steps, and he lell hi'nillong over* 

, the parapet, and t'xpin'd within four days, in the for*! v- 
nintli year of his ace. and, inelnding tin' pera'od of ills 
f'xili', the tNventy-Mxl ii y.aj- of In', r«;rzn. 

Akhar, the ])ride and oi-nain«‘iil of the Mogul (Annst v, 
was only thirteiui \o.ir.s and tln-eo nionti.> ot ag(' xvdien he. 
,\kimr-. etdled to (he throin', wliieli ho adonn'd by liis 

.nriyy..,i., gdiius f .1* tiftyyoai . JIo was eontoinpi tea r>' with 
C^hici'ii I'ili/.ahet h, his reign liavlng lieguntwo \oars htdbre 
and omit'd two years after hers. Tlie tulminisl I'al ion was 


managed during his minority by Dyi*;nii Khan, g. Turko- 
man, tlie eianpaiiion of llnrnayoon in till the y ieissit ntles of 
Ids career, and an emini'iit statosman and geni'ral,'*' Imt 
austere, anogant, ami t'.xeept iomdly bigoted. of 

thegreut('st eominamlers ol’ the age, anil, tlumgh ;i liimhx), 
most loyal to the deposed cmju'ror Adili, on liearing 
of the death of llniuayoon, deposited his rnasU'r at (diuujn-, 
and iMoyed n[i to tiu' ixafiital with nu n. Agni affli ‘ 

Delhi opened their gmles to Ijm, atul tlu* ministers 'of 
Akhar eutreattsl him to abandon India, and retire to 
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Arj^banistaTi ; but Byrain advised an Imnicdiato and vifj^u- 
rous attack, and Akbar su]>portod lus opinion. Tlio two 
arnift's met at Paiiiput, and the destiny of Iiuba was aijain 
decided on tluit lueinorablc field, lleiini was eompU'tely 
deteat*^d, tyid eoiidneted bleedinir into (he prt‘sence of the 
•yamiig inonareli. ]iyram urged him (o secure (he i’('ligi(nis 
^nerit of’ slaying an infi<lel, i)u( lie rcf'iu^eil to imbrue his 
li^Unds in t^'C Idood ot a gallant (ind now helpless foe, 
and Hyrani sOiick oil* the head of'the t*a])tive with oiu* stroke 
of bis seimilar. ^ It was the military tahmt a,nd the imergy 
of llvram whw;h had S(*at(‘d tlu' Ybtguls again on tlie^ 
ihfone, and maiinainiMl Akbar’s power; but the ministi-r 
had grown too big lor a subjh'ct, and for lour years alter 
liis accession Akbar felt himself to b«* a eijiher in his own 
eoui-t, Siudi bomlage was intoh'rable to a high-spirited 
prin(*(\ and, at tlu' age of eightemi, la* I’csolvi'd to ('inanei- 
pat iiimst'lf from it. AVhili' out, theridbri', on a hunting 
part \\ h<' llelhi without his minister*, 
and issued a, pi'oelanuit ion, annou neing that be had taken 
the go\'i'i*nment into his own ha.nd>, and that no or'chu'S 
^ wer(‘ to !)(' obe\ ed which did not is.^iu* from himself, 
gilyram felt that his jowei* was waning, and I’etired to 
Xagore, giving out that lie was going on pilgi-iniagi.' to 
Mecca, not without- the hope of being r(‘insfated, l)ut 
Akliar Sent him a. niessaga* dismissing him from idl his 
iilliees. ib' immediately went into n‘Volt,and ha\ ing raised 
an army, attempted an invasion of tlH‘ Punjab, but was 
(h.'f'‘at(‘d and captured. As he entci'cd th(‘ royal pre- 
sence witli his turhan humbl\ e.ast ai'ound In’s me(‘k, and 
threw' himself at. the feet, of the prim.a* la* had ehm-ished 
Ironi the cradle, Akbai* liasirned to j-aist* him, seated liim 
on his light hand, ami, afte r investing liim with a redu* of 
■ onour, oiVei-ed him bis clioiea* of any post in the empii't*. 

He pn'ferred a r«‘tr<‘at to M<‘cca, but was assassinated on 
the route 1)^^^ an Alghan, whose fatlu'r la^ had ]>ut to 
death. , 

Akhar was now his owm master at tin* age of eig-liteein I.OOO 
Bon? amidst hardships, ami train(‘d nj) in adv(*rsity, he wa.s 
beset w'ltU dillieulties wliicb wouhl hav(* brokc‘n it 
spirit of less energy'. Of all iho Mahuinedan 'litiicuitu's. 
dynasties wdiicli had ruled India, that of the Moguls was 
the weakest. It was not coiirieeted w’ith any large and 
• •pifwerful tribe beyond the Indus, ready to advance and 
sifpport the aseendeney of its fellow-countrymen in India, 
t His army vva.s a collection of rnercenarics drawn to his 

K 2 
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A.i». standard from the various countries of Central Asia bj the 

IfttJO pf plunder. Ilis otlicers were a band of adventurers 

1MJ7 hereditary loyalty, and more 

dispr>Hed to carve out {>rincipaliti(‘S for themselves than to 
build uj) a Mo^oil emj)lr(‘. jlefore lie could 4 vt tempt to 
recover the dominions (d* the ci’own, it was necessary for 
him to estahlisli Ids aulliorii v (»ver his own chiefs, and fov 
K(*ven yi.’ars he wa^ enoni^ed in enishino t hciiy^rcvolls. In 
the iirst year of ids riML,^n, his teriitorit's vcfe eonlined to 
the Ihinjaliand the <listnct.^ ai’mind A<jrra and Dtdhi, hut lie 
gradually n'l^oca-ed A jtm if, ( j w a lior ami Oijde. 'I’lie son of 
t he laiit empriN >r Adili math* an al tern ]>t to t‘eco\ ct liis 1 hi’olne ; 
y he was deleated hy Zeman Shah, hut tlu' gtaieral, desjdsing 
the youth of Ids sove reign, witidiehi the royal share f)f 
the booty, and Akhai- was ol.*liLr<-’d to take the field against 
him. A<laui_K iian, another general, was sent to e.vjipl the 
Afghans from Malwa, hnt,afler defeating tliem, k(‘pt the 
fruits (»f liie vielmy to idm.->elf. Akhar marched aL^aiiist 
Idm, l)ut consi nted to ae<*(‘pt his submission, and lie re- 
(juited t his lenity by stabbing tin* \ i/der while at prayer 
in a ehamber adjoining that oecupiiMl hy tiie enijieror, who ^ 
thereujiMii ordeicd him to be thrown headlong into thcj 
.Jumna, Soon aiur, Ahdoolla Khan, a, liauglity Uzbek, 
'who had betm i<‘(\*ived with a host ot* his countrymen into 
llie Mogul si'r\ ii-c, “with(lr»'w Ids neck from the yoke of 
“ obeditmec,” but Akbar came down upon him with promjiti- 
tmlc, and constrained him to tly tu (lu/crat. Croat dis- 
satislaetion was thereby created among the Uzbek olliccrs, 
and a, treasonable confederacy was orgaidscd in tJic 
warmy. One of their numlH'r, Asof Jah, was sent to sub- 
jugate the little Hindoo prineitiality of Curra, on the 
i\erl)\H,hla, iiejir Jubbulpon', then governed by the lhancess 
DoorcJuwuU'e, who was no h ss renowned for her valour 
than Ibr her beauty. She commanded lier army in jierson, 
and maintained the eontlict with a nobh‘ liei^-oism, till she 

1564 received a w<»und in her (ye. The troo])S, miij>>ing her 
presence, bc'gan to give way, wdien, to avoid falling into 
the hands of the enemy, she seized the stiletto of the 
elephant driver, and pliing-(‘d it into her liosom. Her 
martial exploits art‘ still a favourite theme with the bards 
of the Deccan. The principality was comjuered by Asof 
Jail, but he upprojiriated the largest share of the rich 
booty to Ids own use, and tlieii joined the confedera^', ^ 
which now embraced the most considerable of Akbar's 
generals. His danger was extreme ; it was no less than a , 
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struggle for the throne, and the (juestion at issue was, 

\v lusher the em})iro should be Uzbek or ^logul. 
l£is <iotachmonts were i-epeatedly deuvitecl, hut VziH'koon- 
he fnaiiitjiiiied the eonflict with uiilliiiching reso- 
lutioii for^two yeai's. At this critical juncture lie was 
obligf'd to quit the ])ursuit of the lJzh(‘ks, in consequence of 
the revolt of his brother, to whom he hud (‘utrust(*d the 
g^vei-nment ^f the Punjal). It was at once crushed, but 
t)n his return to the south he found that the revolted 
generals had taken ])Oss(‘ssion of Allahabad a!id Oude, and 
wiu'e pn.'])arin^ to march on tlie ca]Htal. ^.rhough the 
raises had set in, when military operations are usually 
suspended in India, bo did net }iesitat(‘ to tak(‘ tluj fold 
against them, and, by his })romptit,ude and vigour, suc- 
ceeded at length in breaking up the coidederacy. .He had 
now griuljdued all his a-dv(*rsaries by bis valour, or his 
eUunency, and, at the age of twenty- live, he had the hap})i- 
ness of H('eing liis authority com])letoly established over all 
the revolted proviiu'cs. 

With a sj)irit of liberality foreign to ])?*t‘fH‘ding eonquer<;rs, 

• Uaber' deteriniiKal to strengthen his tlirone by matrimonial 
•alliances with the Hindoos. Humayoon ha.d M.-drimoiiinl 

espoused the daughter ol‘ the raja of ,)ey])oi‘e. 

Akbar had likewise marri<'d two bajpoot [)rin- 
cesses, aiul Ids son had f)ltowt‘d his ('xatnph'. Ollicc's of 
gi*ea,t dignity and responsibility W('re eonl'erred on these 
Hindoo ]>ririe('s, and they took a pihle in tbeso inqxuaal 
alliances. But the orthodox house of Cbittort', wraj)ped up 
in its religious exe-lusiven(*ss and hauteur, disdjiined every 
such eonnecdion, and (‘xeoinmnnieated those who luul 
adopted tliem. The I'aja bad given micouragmntuit to tlie 
king of iMalwa, and Akbar was determined to AUj^kof 
( hastise^ him. The throne was at the time 
occupied by Oody Sing, tlie de’gemerate son of the illus- 
trious Raiia ^unga. He took latiige in the bills on the 
approaehtof the iMogul trof)ps, and left the defence of his 
capital to Je yjniil, the Rajpoot chie f of Bednore, esteemed a.i». 
by hfs countrymen the bravest of the brave. Tlie siege 
was jirotractcd by his skill and valour, hut be was killed 
by a bolt fi*om the bow of Akbar. IBs death dojirived the 
garrison of all contidenee, and tliey devoted themselves to 
death with the ac(!ustomed solemnities. Tlie women threw 

• tli^nnselves on the funeral pyre of the cliief, and the men 
rushed recklessly on the weapons of the Moguls, and 

•perished to the number of 8,000. 
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Akbuf’s noxi ont(‘rpriso was of crri'atcr laagiiitude. 
The kin;,’‘<h)in of (iuz<‘riilj enlarircd l>y tin* coiifpiesjs of 
of JialiJidoor Shah, had Ikmm) a I'roj to faction 
Onzonit. siufo his dratli ia ladT. and four w('ak and 
[HN'dii^afc ]>rinc('s had occupied fiit‘ iinv)ii(‘ in hii*l y-fi 
years. Ktiiriad Khan, once a Hindoo slave', who nianap^ed 
the pJve ruTin'Td foe 'Mo/ntVor 1 he third, see iuLT nee othei^ 
mode' <il' G'nnite.etin;^ tho ell'-’ i-aet i> -n- of 1 hyr coiuit \'y , ilU 
vite'el Akhtir lo lake- posst'^ ' ui of it, an<l lie proce'celeel to 
AO). I’alnn, wdn-r-e tliat i'i'el>h‘ tneuiarch re-si-jncil Ihe' se'oplt'cto 
la7- liiin, anel (iu/,e‘i-at was ac-'' ■ n a n ic -xe -d to the' ^rowti ol Dt'lhi, 
al'te'r two e'ctd iii'les and a half of inde-pe-nde Uv^-e*. JhitAie) 
Soone'r had lie* re'furne' I to lii.s ca(ii(a! with tiu' hulk eef his 
army, than a < iirhule'iii. e'liii'f eif tlu' name- e»f Mirza rtLiscel''a 
n(‘\v re'voll, and ih<' impe-i-ial inairra! was rediiceHl to 
<'.\t rt'ndi ie'S, h'lie ra'ns had S('( in, hnt, Akhar xvas reaely 
le>r !ie*(ion at, all se'as(m lie* iimm'iliately eh'spiitche.'d ‘d,G(H> 
cavalry, anel followe-el jhe'in uiih daM) of his own o-iiards. 
imtre’hiiiLT -Ide) miles in nine' eiays. d'lie preempt inieh' of Ids 
157/1 mo\ eme'iit s ('(ud’. •iinde'd t he' re-he-ls, and t h(‘ sidtjnc’at ion of 
the pr(>\inc(* was re-nelrri'e! conipK'te. 

ddie' jdfeiiiiem e)f Akhar ha<l he't'ii eiirc'ct('<l to IRmpiD 
w’liile he.' was ('riLaiin'd in (Inzct'at. Uneler the.' sne'cesseir 
eif Shefe; Shah, the' Aly’lian eyeexe'rnor e)f tint pro- 
lU'jijMl. X'ine**' assitnieel indepe'iidence*, atiel four kiuLfs of 
Ids line' re'Ic’tied iti In'iij^ud dnrin^jT ;e ]>(‘rioel (d‘ thirty years, 
ddie- Iasi ^vas assas> inat e'd se>eni alle'f hi' Jisccndi'd the throne, 
which was then se-tze'd hy Solinuin, tin il lust rioiis Atdliati, 
wiio eh'ti'rmined on the' cenifpiest e>f (li'issa, which xvtis 
(‘IVe'i’lt'il hy his L’eaieral. Kala-]»ahar. Seeliman died in ld7d, 
itltel wsis sm'Ci e'eh el hy Daeaxl Khtiti, a dt'liaiiclkeo aiul ti 
ceewaj’yl, whe>, cemslelerinc^ himst'lf a match fe>r Akfiar, ven- 
tured to attack a feert idnevi' < I ha'/('c}>orc. Akhar ordi're'd 
nil army deewn for (he compiest of the' kinLrdom, and the 
kin^ retired to Orissa, whe're lie e'nceainterM I tlai Moo’iil 
tirmy, and was defi'ate'd, hut was jillow(.'el te) wetain tlie^ 
kingdom as a feiukatory. The nc'xt year, oti the withdrawal 
of the iin|j>erial troo|)S, he ri'Veeltc'd, and was defeated. He 
fell in the action, and xvith him terminated the last lino of 
1576 tlie Afghan kings of Bengal, wdiich tkey hud held for a 
period of two hundred and thirty-six years. The Alogiil 
oflicers seized the jageers of the discorniiri'd Afghans, but 
on being siiininont'd to account for the revenues, audio pro- 
duce tlio roll of the troops they wore bound to maintain, 
they rose in a body, and 3O,0OG ol' Akbar's finest cavalry i 
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appenrod in arms againsi him. Tlic new conquest was lost A.m 
lor time, and the spirit ot disath'c*! ion was spreading 
through Onde. In tliis emergmicy the emperor, finding 
it impossible to trust the tidi^lity of Ins Mogul ofllec'rs, sent 
an army ol' Itajpoots undta* the eelel)]*at(‘d raja, Tixler Aliill, 
to n*tluee thei proviiu'c. lie sueeei’di'd in giving a sovt're 
•l)low to ttui insurg(‘nts, hut the war was protracted and tlu> 
AM'gh:ins ot^ Orissa iot)k advantage *ot’ the eonriisioT\, and 
T’eeover(.‘d lla'^r looting in the southern districts ol* Ihmgal. 
d'he great Kajjmot, raja Man Sing, was then dc'spatched to 
quell this t'oriftidabh! insurns'tion, ])ut, it was not belbrt^ 
lift* yi'ai* loD'J, altera do’/mi (mgagtmumts and sixteim yt'ars 15'.)2 
ofcontli(!l, that tlio authority ot* tlu^ i“m[)eror was bully 
c^tablislu'd in this ]n*ovjn(‘e. 

Two years att('r tlu‘ conquest of llengjil, tlu^ kingdom of 
^hasiia ’was addial to th(‘ Mogul empire*. Oi'issa had tor 1578 
twenty emitnric's been (‘onsidc'red tlie iloly Land Ci.rKiuo.st df 
of India, and the region of ]ulgiamag(' under 
tlu’ce succc'ssive crcHids. 1^'or more than stnuai c(mturies it 
was th(* de])(.tsit()ry of the sacred tooth of Locxldlm, until 
► that rt'lic- was r('mov(‘d to (kydon. dMu‘n came the 
• Hindoo dynasly of the Kesaris, wlio covered it with 
thousands of temples in Jio!ioui* of Seeva. This was 
sucau‘t'dod by the dymisty of tin* (1 unga-bungsas, who jot* 
b(dit‘ved to have come from t he (iangt't ic ])rov ince*, and who 
assumc'd the title of Lords of tlie Lh‘j)hant. Their do- 
minions eo^■ered dt),()00 srpiarc? miles, and t'xtc'Tided fi‘om 
the banks of the Jloogldy to tJie banks of the CodaviTy. 
d liey gav{' the ascamdency to the wauvshi}) of Vishnoo, and 
althougli Jugeriiath, a form of that god, makes his first 
ap]»earance in that land of religions merit (‘arly in the 
(ourtli century, it was und(.*r the auspices f)f this dynasty 
t .lat the ‘ Lord of the World ’ attained that su[)r(!me homage 
througliout the continent which he still inaiiitains. Tlio 
tirst soverciifn of the lino wms fourteen years in erecting 
th(‘ magiiilicent temple at Pooree, and the r(‘Sources of the 
state wei't^ exhausted l)y a suceession of princes, in oeelesi- 
astifal endownneiits and the siipport of l/rahinins. Inroads 
were occasionally made hy the Alahomedan rulerS of Bengal, 
hut the Hindoo princes of Orissa continued to maintain 
their independence wdtli great vigour till the death, in 
of tlie last able monarch of tlio Gangetic dynasty, 
which was followed by a peHod of anarchy for twenty- four 
years, when Soliman, the king of Bengal, sent his general, 
Kahi-pahar, to invade it. He was a brahmin by birth, but 
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had embraced the religion of the Prophet to obtain the 
hand of a prinooHS of Gour, and lH‘cam(‘ the unrelenting 
opproKsor of his former creed. He defeated the raja, and 
with him en<led the independenct; of this ancient aipl re- 
nowned kingdom. Kalii-jiahar p(;rseeiited tlie*,brahiniiis 
and confiscated the religious endowments which had accu- 
niiilafnd during twenty gian^rations of devout iiuuiarehs.* 
Ho destroyed the idols and pidlod down t lin^teinpies iw) 
erect inosrjues with tie* matiu'ials, and lie diio^ip tlieimngi' 
of Jugernath fi-orn tin* Chilka lake, into 'which it had hcaui 
ilirown for sal’ety, and conveying it tn tin# hanks of the 
llooghly, {‘omniiftrd it tot la* llaanes. According to pojmtir 
rvnnoijr, t!ie inuns and legs of' tlu* idols di’ojijted otf at the 
Sound of his kc| t ledrunis. I'pon the eompu'st of ]k*ngah 
tile king Itaood took n'fuge in Orissa, and was pursued liy 
the gc'ueraJs of Akhar, and ath'r more than one r(’voh„was 
slain, and ()?-iss:i ht'caine a pr'ovinci* of tin* Mogul enipiia', 
A.i). A short tinu* ]U’(‘vious to this invasion of Heng.al hy 
Akhar, the ancient city of (lour, the nieti-opolis of .Ik'ngiil, 
7'h<*cirv was <iep«'}Milat(‘d aud ahaudoiifd. It was admii*- 
of Uoiir. aldy situati'd on the coniines of Ih'iigal and Ih'ha.i* 
for the government, of hoili j>rovim*<'S. It had hi'en ll»e < 
capital of a ImndiM'd kings, who adoriu'd if, more esjic'cially 
thoH(* of the iMahonu'dan cri'i'd, with massive and stipi'ri) 
editices. It extcndcii along tla; hanks (d tlu'^ riven*, and 
was dtd’mnh'd from its encroachments by a stone embank- 
iiKUit, said to have h(‘t*n iifti'en miles in hngth. This 
niagnllietuit (*lty, tlie alauh* of W(*alth atnl luxury, \vas 
siiddc'idy prostrated hy souk; ]>est ilenec* wldeli lias n(*v('r 
beem explaiiK'd, and has since been tin* abode of wild hogs 
and tigers. 

Tlu> next evtmt of iinpt trtaiKU) in the reign of Akhar was 
“laSti the coiKpu'st of (^aslnnere, hy his hrof hi‘r-in-lau% tin* ra ja 
(■\)ii quest of of Jeypon*. The king, on his siihmission, was 
(,'tuhnioro. (uirolled among the nobles of the Ciyjrt, and this 
noble valley, eonsidm-cd the paradise of Asia, whi(;^li enjoys 
“ a delicious elimati*, and exliihiis in iht* midst of snowy 
“summits a scene of continual verduia*,” became tin* suuhner 
residence of Akhar and his successors. Tlie (*ifon t o curb the 
highlanders between the Indus and the passes into At'ghan- 
istan, which was next uudertaken*, proved a more arduous 
t 4 isk. Those wild mountainetu's liad been for ages the 
plague of every ruler of the province. They regarded ht 
as their hereditary vocation to jilunder travellers passing 
through the defiles, and to levy black mail on the industry of 
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I lie valleys. Akbar sent a stronj^ army iindor the raja of Jey- 
}M»re to sulijupato them, but it was assaili'd in tbe passes and 
annfliilnted ; and tlieMaboniedan liisforian records The 
tliat of 4 - 0,000 bovso and foot, scarcely a man re- a.d. 

tiiriK'^. Si^cli wholesale destruction would appear incredible, 

•it we had not witnessed a repetition of it, in the same sciuies, 
rfinder the Ibntish (lovernnu'nt in IHII. ddio rajas Todin' 

Mull and ^fari-slnp inipos(Ml some' restraint on tludr vio- 
li*nee by the Vsta.blishnu'Tit, of‘ military posts which eat- oil* 
tlicii* snpj)li('S from the [ilains ; but they were as trouble- 
some as ('V('r a»c('ntnry aftm* in the rm*<jfn of Anrnnpzeb(\ l'M)l 
S'fon afl('r, Akbar ]iroct‘(Mh‘d to the coiujiu'st of Sind(‘, and 
n'annexed Candahar to tin* crown; and thus, simic imd 
a^*t(T a s('ri(\s of conlliets which ('xbuidod over (’im'iaiuir. 
t w('nty-fiv(‘ yea7’S, he found hims(‘lt at Imiixth undisputed 
masb-r of his luu'editary dominions across the Indus, and 
of all th(‘ t(‘nMlori(‘s north f)(* the Nei-budda, wdiic.h had 
(‘ver b('Iono-(_‘d to the im])t*rial throne, and it only remained 
tor him to extond his authoi*ity over tlie J)ec(;an, A 
brief notice of tlie ]u'(>o-rcss of (‘vents in that, division of 
0 India, durino; the sixtetuith C(‘ntury will b(‘ a suitable 

• introduction to the expedition which tlio emperor now 
undertook. 


SECTION V. 

AKIIAU. LNVASION OF TIJE I'KCCAN. IIIS DEA'lTf. 

Tt has been stated in a previous clupiter that five in(h‘- 
pendent kinL!;doms — Het^ajiore, Ahmednufj;ur, Golconda, 
Ecdor, and Ik :rai’— -arose on tlie mins of the itah- 
ininee kinp^dom. Ih'der rarely ajipears on the 
jiage of hisfbry, and Berar which was never of sixteenth 
much vfeijp^ht in the politicos c^f the Deccan, was 
abs^bed by Ahrnednugur in 1^)72. llio attention of the 
kin;xs of Golconda was chiefly directed to the gubju^-ation 
of the various Hindoo principalitiixs which lay on its 
eastern fronti(‘r, and stretched along the (kiromandel coast 
from Orissa southward. It ajipears also to liave gradually 
absorbed the Hindoo state of Telingana, with its capital 
Wariingul, which had assumed independence on the fall 
of the Bahininee kingdom. Bet^apore and Ahnicdiiugur, 
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'which bordered on cacli other, were engaged in constant 
hostility. Within the <nrele of their tijn itories wa^ in- 
cluded the region inhabited ])y the IMahratlas, which had 
formerly beloiig(*d to the Hindoo kingdom of Decvjrhnr, 
corujuei-ed by Alla-ocul-deeu in aiid the Origin and ^ 

gi’owth ol‘ their iiriportiuiee is to be alfrihutf^d ]>riniariiy to 
tla^ training thi^y rec(;ived in the constant warfare (d‘ those* 
{O'inces. During the si\te<‘nt}i century tlx* atones of tlie.'lb 
two IVLahonnjdan .s<at(‘s weraj constantly lauu’uited by 
Mahratta soldiers, soinetlnn^.s to the extent of ‘Jfht'Ud. 
d'luTe was not as yet any bond of nationaf unity among 
therji, jind they sold their rn{‘i’<*enary swoids to tlu' hii^lnxst 
bidder, witljout. cai-lng wltellu'r iJieir own countrymen 
might, Tiot 1)(; iigliting in t lie opposite i-anks. * 

Hut the. gn at (‘vent of that, centuiy was tin* extinction of 
Hindoo yiower in thc' l)i*cc:in. To tier sontli ot‘ the Kistna 
iircja- lay th(^ grf'at llindoo nio7iaT*(!hy of 1 leejainig'c.u*, 

iniror. estahlislu'd in 1 whieli had nuiintaiiu'd .a pi r- 

p(‘tua] (uudlict wit h t he Hahniinec* dynasty, and suhs(*fpient- 
ly with the kingdoms which arost^ on its decay, ill the 
i'arly j)eiM(Kl of tin? sixtcauith ciuitury Ihcjanuger had 
attained its gi'eat<‘sf, ext(‘nt and powau*. It was ein’iched by 
maritime eoniinerei* ; and all the Jliinloo (diiefs south oftlie 
Kistna — Ik'Iow wdiicli the Mahonu'dans had no footing — 
\V(‘re eomph'tely nndtn- its i‘ont,i*ol, eveii where tlu'y wei*e 
not nnd(.‘r its goveriniu'iit. iNo single stal.e was able to 
(U7pe with it. Tim reigning raj'a, Ham-raj, had recently 
wre.sted scwa^nil disirichs tVoin Heejapoi’e; lie had overrun 
Golconda, laid siege to tin* capital, and exacti^d larg’C 
concessions from the king. I'lie four jMahoinedan kings — 
IJeder still exist(‘il — felt tin* nec(*ssity of restraining tlie 
growth (d' his po>ver, and, susp(.*nding theii* mutual j«‘a.lous- 
ies, formed a qua(lru]>le alliaina? against him. Ir was 
iiotliing less than a conflict bet.wt'cn tin* Hindoos and the 
Mnlionu'dans for the snjiremacy of the Deccan* Although 
Kam-rajja called u}) all the strc*ngth of his lliiidc^Tia ftmda- 
tories fia>ui tiie south thnvn to its (‘xtreme limits, the 
eiiumemtion of his ho.st ]>y Ferishta apjiear.s fahul?)us. 
His 3 "Oung(.h’ brother is saul to have commantled a wing of 
the army consisting of 'JO, 000 cavalry', 10(),000 foot, and 500 
olcplmnts. His second brother had anotber wing of equal 
strength, while the raja himself led the flower of the army. 
The confederate force was likewise prodigious, and include^ 
20,000 elepbanta and 000 pieces of artillery of all calibre. 
This important battle, known in history' as that of Talli n 
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kotta, wJiich lies at a bIioH distance from the Kistna, was a.i>. 

on the ^oth January, Uitjo, i ind it rc'sult(3d in the I5(ia 
total defeat of the raja., and the slauuhttT, as the Ahihoin- 
e<lan , historians boast, of 100,0(i0 inlidtds. The raja, 

^ sevfnity ytars of apce, was belicaded in cold lilood, and his 
head was pn'servetl asatro})hyat IJeejajJore, and annually 
^3xhil)ited on the anniversary of Uis (h'ath. The Hindoo 
}l!)wer in the south was irretrievably broken, butolissenslons 
among tlu^ A ^tiU-s (uiabled tlie brother of the raja to retain 
a fraction of his t(UTitoi*y, and b* (‘stabllsh lii.s court, evt'ui- 
ually at Chuniltu'ginH', whi(*h l)as ])e('n reiuh'red incunorable 
iu*tlte history of llritisli india as t he town, wlu're, sc'venty 
yt'ars after the ])att]e of d'allikotta, (he desc'Ciidaut of th(‘ 
r%ja granted the East India (\)in|)any tlu* lirst foot ol*land 
tlu'Y (‘ver posst'ssc'd in India, and on whiidi tlu'y erected 
tla‘ t#(‘tory of Madras. 

At the jx'riod of Akbar’s invasion of the Dt'ccan, the 
three jMahomcdan ])riiiC('S w(‘re thos(3 ot' Jh'(ja})()re, (lol- 
conda, aial AhuRalungur. ddiis c‘X|)(Hlit.ion wa.s, 
doubtless, dictatc'd by the “lust of territorial 
• “ aggrandis(uiient Init, if it. Itad laxui coni])k‘tely 
• successful, it would liavt* ])e('n a.n uiHjuesiiouable blessing* 
to the country. Nothing: (ton hi b(‘ more; deplorabh; than 
(tlui condition of the T.)(‘cc:»n at. this jx^riod. Its various 
kings liad no occupation but. war, aggressive wtir without 
ev(;u the excuse; of provocatitun Scarcely a year passed in 
w]iic;ii villages wc'rc not desolated, and the fair fruits of 
industry bJast(;d by their mutual Imst ilit ies ; and the sub- 
stitution of a. single authority, evt'u though despotic, was 
a rc'al godsend. On the di^ath ol’ Bt)orha,n Nizam Shah, 
the king of Ahmodnugur, four factions arose in the stab', 
the most powerful of which sent an invitation to Akbar, 
wliicdi he accepb'd at once ; but, b(;fore the foj'ce which he 
despatcliod could reach tlic capital, auotlier revolution 
placed the f^overnnicnt in the hands of Cliand 
Sultanaf the aunt of the minor raja. This cole- Siiitanaof 
brateS woman, tlie favourite heroine of tJie 
Deccan, and the subj(;ct of a luindred ballads, 
determined to defend the city b) the last extretnity. The 
Moguls had constructed three mines, two of which she 
countermined; the third blew up, lea vdng a large opening 
ba the wall, and her ofiicers prepared to desert the defence. 

' "fhe sultana flew to the spot fully armed, with a drawn 
sword in her hand, and a veil over her face. Combustibles 
• of every description were thrown into the breach, and so 
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heavy a fire was directed upon it, that the assailants were 
constrained to retire. It is a popiila-r and cherished, tra- 
dition that, w'lien the shot was exhausted, she charged the 
guns with copper, then wdth silver, and lastly with,, gold. 
Her allies were now a])proaching, and the Moguveamp was 
siiltnna straitened for provisions. Morad, the son of 
A.j). Akl)ur, on‘ered to retire upon the cession of Berar," 

lOUG and the sultana, wdio placed little confideTHv/in her owhi 
troops, reluctantly accepted these terins. AV'iniin a year the 
kings of Ahrnednugur, (Jolconda, and Be( jai)()re formed a 
league to di'ive the Moguls out ol‘the Deccati, and brought 
troops into the tield. An action \Yas fought ‘at 
Soniput., which lasted two days Avithout any decisive result. 
Discord hi-oke out among the Alogul olheers, and Akbai*, 
1509 -vvho had resided lor fourt«‘en y{'ars near the Indus, felt tlu' 
nei'essity ol‘ proceeding to the I)i*ccan in person, e He 
advanced to the Nerhudda, aiid sent his son Morad to lay 
siege to Ahnu‘dnugur. Tin* governnient ot* Oliand Sultjina. 
Avas in a more disturlu'd state than ev('r, and, seeing detence 
hopeless, she h'lt, th(‘ neci'ssity of lu'gotiating a })ea(H) with 
the Moguls, when the soldiery, instigated by her eiu'rnies. 
Her tni,Lri(' hui’st into her chain l)(‘r, and ])ut her to death, 
dentil. stormed and plundered, and the 

1()0U young king and the royal family wt're sent prisoners to 
Gwalior; but the kingdom was not incorporated Avith the 
Mogul tc'rritories till thlrty-sovon years later. 

This Avas the last political event of any importance in the 
Kiel reign of Akhar, aa'Iio i‘etnrned to the cajutal iii 1001. The 
Last four last four years of Ids life Avere emhitteri'd by the 

Akbnr’s miscomluct of Ids eld(?st son Selim, a A'iolcnt and 

vindictiA’^e prince, and the slave of wine. He took 
up arms against his father, lint avus conciliati'd by a grant of 
the provinces of* Bengal and Orissa, He had contracted an 
inveterate dislike of Abiil Fazil, one ol'the most illustrious 
and esteemed of th(‘ empm-or’s othciu’s, ei^uall^i eminent as 
a general, a statesman, and a historian, to Avhose classic pen 
Ids reign is iruh'bted, in no small degree, for its lasting 
I'eiiown. Selim caused him to be assassinated by a zoifiin- 
dar of Buiflllccund. In Sej)tomber 1005, Akbar began to 
f(*ol the approach of death. The j)rofiigacy of Selim had 
induced an influential body of courtiers to contcniplate the 
eleA'ation of a younger son to the throne, but Akht^ 
assembled them around his dying couch, and in their pre- 
sence ordered Selim to gird his OAvn scimitar to his side, 
as a token of the bequest of the empire. Then, addressing 
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the assembled omrahs, he asked forgiveness for whatever 
oflence he might have given them, and, after repeating tne 
Moslem confession of faith, expired in the odour Death of 
of sapctity, though he had lived the life of a ^ ^ 

lieretic. He died at the age of sixty-tliree, after a reign ol I6u 
* forty -nine years, 

5 Akbar is described as “a strongly built and handsome 
“rinaii, with an agreeable ex})ression of countenance, and 
“ very captivating manners.*’ lie was not only the character 
pride of the Mogul dynasty, but incom])ara,bly the 
greatest of all the Maboniedan rulers ol* India. Few of these 
pi'inces have ever exhibited greater military talent or per- 
sonal courage. He never fought a battle wliicb be did not 
At in, or besiege a town which he did not take. Yet be bad 
no j)assi()n for war ; and bo bad no sooner turned the tide 
of victory by bis skill and energy, than bo left bis coin- 
nianders to complete the work, and liasteiu;d back to tlio 
more congenial labours of the cabinet. The glory of his 
reign rests not so much on the extent of bis conquests, as 
on the admii’able institutions by wbicdi tbey were consoli- 

• dated and imju-oved. In the early })art of bis career be 
$ was a devout follower of the Prophet, and, at one time, 

contemplated a })ilgvimag(; to his tomb, the earnest longing 
ol* every Mabomedau. But, about tlie twenty-iillb year of 
bis I’cign, be began to entertain latitudiiiarian views. Re- 
jecting all })rophets, ]>riests, and (terenionies, bo professed 
to lake simple reason as his guide. The formula of bis 
creed seems to have been : “ There is no god but God, and 
“ Akbar is bis Caliph.” Yet with all bis scepticism, he was 
not without a touch of superstition, of which he atl'orded 
an instance by the awe and veneration with which be adored 
tb e image of Jesus Christ and tlie Virgin, when shown to 
him by the Roman Catholic missionaries. The tendency of 
his measures was to discourage Mahomedanism. Ho changed 
the era of t^e Hegira ; he restrained the study of Arabic, 
and of Mabomedau theology, and wounded the dearest pre- 
judices of the faithlul by prohibiting the beard, though it 
was^enjoiued by the Koran. Nothing but the ascendency 
ol his character, and his brilliant success in war and in 
peace, could have preserved his throne amidst the discon- 
tents occasioned by these heterodox proceedings. Amidst 
ft people with whom the persecution of infidels was regarded 
• .®'. duty, he adopted the principle, not only of 

religipus toleration, but of religious equality, and deter- 

• mined to rest the strength of Lis throne upon the attach* 
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riKint of all his fiuhjects. He secured tlie loyalty of i.he 
Hindoos by inviting them to share the higljOHt civil offices 
and military coniinands witli tliose of his own creed. He 
abolished tlie joz/.ia, the odious capitation tax inflicted on 
unbelievers, n'seinded tin; pilgrim tax, sanet’oned the 
rnarringo of Jlindou widciws, and [lositively prohibited' 
sut1(a‘s. • 

Under the su[M*r\-ision of the Hindoo r:i(S, 'Toder IMiiil, 
the gri'iit. tinaiieiei* of tin? age, he remodell^tl the whole 
HiKiinduio n'Veniu; systoin ol’ llu^ empire, and lliUs brought 
ferttii i.-jojit. to iiud urity tli(‘ gri'at. jilans Avlii^li Shore Sluih 
Ui his brief' reign of ti\(‘ yea?\s had iiiaug!iral (‘d. 

'lands Were measnT-ed aoeording to a, uniform standard, ami 
divided into tlii-re elapses aia-oi'diug to their eliaraettu* arf,! 
fertility, ^rim drmand ol' tla* static wiis tixi'd, gcmerally, at 
one-t.hii'<l tla* produer. and tlam commuted into m^)n('y, 
'1'lumsc‘tt li'inent .was made with th(^ ryots, to t he ('Xt'lusion 
of all middle-im'ii, and all arhitt‘aiy ee.'^SfS \n (‘rr* aholishe(l, 
'the whole (Miipin' was divided into fiftemi jai.uima's or 
soobalis^ each of whiidi was plaeial nndei* lli(‘ authority ol’ a, 
soobadar, 1 le was ent rnsi t'd with I’u 11 powers, (*,i‘, il, milil ai'V « 
and linaiieial, and assi.'^ii'd by a military eominamUa* ami ^ 
tinanec' niinistiM’, who w<‘re aeeonniahle to him, though nomi- 
natial by the ei'ewn. Ahitar’s military systtun was ilu‘ l(‘ast; 
ju'i’ft'ct ol’ ( he departments of t !u' stat(‘, and was tmf’ei'bled hy 
paying tlu' eommamh-rs for theii' men hy the lu'ad, whi<di 
<-reated an iri’esi'^t ibh* timiptaiion to jtreseni false inustru s, 
and to till the raiths with vagabeiids. d'lie sanu' oi'gaiiisa- 
tion wliicdi pm’vaded tla‘ slate est ablishnumts was inti‘o- 
dinasl int(i <,'\a'ry division ol’ tlu' emii t, and tlie \\ hole was 
rt‘guhit('d, to till' minutest ihuail, by tlie empm’or liimsidf. 
.Every dt'part imait was maint -lined upon a scale of imperial 
spiiiKiciii-oi magnitieeuee, of whudi there had been no I'xain- 
hi.i court. |j]^. sim*e the I'slaiilishmeiit of the Mahomedan 
power in India. Hiiring his prt>gr('ss throng^* tlie country 
his camp was a moving city, and tlie eye was d:^/,zh'd hy 
the splendid tents of ins ministers and ollieers, and more 
eapeeially by tbe royal ient.s, blazing with ornament.'^ and 
siirxuoTiTittH with gilt eujiolas. A taste for Htcruiure was 
diffused tl^i'ougb bis (’ourt. Translations were made under 
Ids directions from the llimloo" classics, and bis accoin- 
plislied court i(‘r, was directed to ma1ve a correct 

version of the Eyaiigclists. ' 
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CHAPTER HI. 


SKC/l’ION T. 

REU’.N OK .ICIIANdEFK. 

(^N tlie (IcTilli df Akbai\ S(‘liTii sl<‘ppod into the throno aiul a-** 
assiiTiitMl iho title' ot ,Ic]);n)m‘i‘(‘r, the CoiKpUH'or of ilio World. 

giT'ijt oinpiro to wliic'h he sneeeedeMl was in a Arrt's.-ioti (»( 
state of pi'ofound trancpiillil y, not- (list iirlxal l)y 
any insubordination ainon^ the' publle (►diee rs nor by foreii^n 
:it;‘j 4 'n'ssi(U). T I is ti rsirnt'asinx's wtax* jndieiousand bt'nevnh'iit . 
lie eonfirnu'd most, of his fatln-r’s niinist(!rs in their jjosts, 

• I’C'Tiiitted some AX'xaiions tax(‘S wliieb had .survi\'(Ml his 
^ fath(a’’s re'fornis, and made' arrane-i'nu'nts foi' g'ivin^ easy 

a(*(.!ess io tlie exanplaints of his subjects, lie likenvist' j-c- 
]>lae(!d tlie JMalioiiiedan erei'd on the coin, and manifestexi 
a superstitious ol>edi('ne(^ to the' jireei'pls ed' tlie Koran. 

Ibit tla^ (piiet of th(> realm was speealily interiaijited by the 
rebellion of his son, KhosriM), to whom he had always ex- io()(i 
liibiU'd a feelinu;' ot stione’ antipathy, ddie uiihajipy youth 
tied to th(' PtiTiJal), ami colh'cted a. force ol' ItkbttO men, 
but xvas pursued and captured, when the mTi])('ior exliibit-ed 
the bi'utality of his disjiosition by ea.usini^ 700 ot his 
adheri'Tits to b(' Impaled alivt', wddle Kliosi'oo wars de- 
liberately eai'ried alon^ the line to witness tlieir agonies. 

The evc'ut. which ('xtireised the jjj’ix'atest iidluence on the 
iX'i^j^n of inari-ia<.^e with Isoor Jehan, 

contract •(] in the sixth year of his rei<nn ddiis _ , 

11 1 • ’i 1 1 i f 11 • rsoorJcluiii. 

celebrated ])nncess was the danj^hter ol a ia'rsian 

JU who bad been jx'diiced topovi'rty, and, following Die 
eurrt'iit stream of t'lids^ration, ])r()ceeded to Indaa to rejiair 
Ids foi'turies. J)ui-in_i^ tby journey Ids wife ^avo#birtli to a 
dauo'liter, under very disti-essinf^ cireumstanec.s. A_mer- 
cliaiat, Avho liappened to bo travelling on the same route, 

► o|[ered them timely assistance, and conveyed them in his 
own train to the cajiital. He took tlic father into his 

• service, and eventually introduced him to the Court of 
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Akbar, where he rose to considerable eminence. As the 
daughter grew up, she received all the accomplishments 
which the metropolis of the emjuro could provide, and 
attracted admiration by her exquisite beauty and elegance. 
In the harem of Akbar, which she visited with l^i^r mother, 
she excited the passion of prince Selim ; but as she had 
been already b(‘troth<Ml to a young and gallant Persian 
noble, who had acijnired the title of Shru-e Alghan, fro<„ii 
liaving killed a tiger in single combat, the <ljarriage was 
completetl by the orders of the enij)ei'or, and a jagoer in 
the distant proviina^ of Purdwan was Ix^stoi^n'd on him, to 
withdraw his wife from the capital. Put Jehangeer had^jo 
sooner jMount(‘d the throru' than ho detcriniiuMl to remove 
every (obstacle to the gratilication of' his wislu's, and the 
noble Per-sijiu j)(‘ri.sh(*(l in an allray whicdi was not InOicved 
to he a-c.ci<h*ntal. His lovely wi<lovv was coiuaya^d tp tin? 
capital, ami the emj»er-or olhu-i'd to share? his (hroiu; with 
her ; hut she? re'jt'eted his advances witl) such disdain as to 
disgust Jehnngeer, and she was eonsigned to neglect in 
tin? harenn. Kcfleetion se'rved to convince her other folly, 
and she contrived b> lhri)w lierstdf in his way and to ro« 
Kill kindle Ids passion, d’he nu])tia.ls w<'rc celebrat(‘tl with ex- : 
Hcrmur- traordiuary ])om{), and she was cl(»thed with 

with honours such as no princess htul e\er enjoyed 

< *Ii 1 J I/* •fl* “TT 'jI***! 

ht?lore in India, iier name was assoeiatitd vvilli 
the cm[)eroi‘’s on the ecin, and annonneed in these gracc'ful 
bTins : “ Py ordc'r of* .leluing(?er, gold acapiired a hundred- 
“ fold value by the name of Noor dehan.’' Her talents for 
busiiH'ss were not iidV'rior to lua* ])crsoTial eharms, and her 
iidlueneo wuis bemtlicial in softening the (unperor’s dispo- 
sition, and producing that ndbrmation in his habits whieli 
marked the early yt'ars of his reign. H(‘r taste inqiarti'd 
grata? to tlu? sjtlendour of the court, while, at the same 
time, she curtailed its extravagance. Her lirother was 
niised to high ollice, and her hither jiluct'd at^lhe head of* 
the administration, which he managed with great jibility. 

The ea[)tnre of Ahnniilnugur and the murder of Cliand 
Sultana did not ensure the conquest of the kingdoms A 
kinsman of the late king was placed on the throne by 
Malik Aij^ier, the chief of the Abyssinian nobles of the 
cbort. IIo holds the foremost rank in the liistory of the 
1610 Deccan monarchies as a statesman and general of surpass- 
ing ability. Ho teok entire charge of the administration, 
and maintained the sinking fortunes of the state for many 
years with singular energy. Planting himself on the 
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borders of tlie D('ccari, bo repeatedly drove tbo Moguls 
acros^ tbe Nerbndda. Two powerful armies were sent by 
Jebangeei* into tbe Deccan ; one was conipU^tely battled by 
Malik\ pc'CLiliar mode of warfare, and oldiged to retreat, 

;^nd tbe oUif r was too disbeartetied by this evt'nt to adv'anco 
tar. His artillery, wbicli was obtained from tlie Portuguese l(il2 
iff bis j)oi ts^was greatly superior to. that of tbe imperial 
aj'ffiy. He juaiiled bimsidf, mort'over, of tbe coiitingents of 
tbe JMabrattii i*1n\‘l*tains, wbieb stu-ved to tipsier and to ma- 
ture tlieir military powc'r, and it was umbu’ liis lianner tluit 
Sbabjee, ibt> fafl jer of Si vajiH', laid ilu' foundation of tlie 
grel^tness of bis iamily. .l\Ialik AiuIkm* bad no natural 
passion for military (uitiM'prises, tlmugli Ids succt'ss in tbe 
tield lias siddom been surpassed. Jt was bis attention to 
tbe duties of jieace on wbi(di liis i*enown rests, anti Ids 
I'eveiuiti std tlenumts la'vai tbose of tln^ I'aja d'otler AIull, 
.lebang('tM-\s failurt; in tbo Dt'cean was eountt'r- sii)<iii^rai-iou 
balanced liy Ids success in Hajpootana. Pt'rlab 
Sing, tlie rana of Oodypore, w1m> is still idolized by bis 
countrymeii for tbe lieroism wilb wiiieb be repelltMl tbe 
^log;uls and evc'niually rc'gained tlu^ jirovinees they bad 
ron(|uereil, was sueecaabal by bis son Omrab, wbo, tbougli 
equally valliaiit, was not (‘qually fortunatia He was attack- 
eti by Sbab Jcdian, tbe l‘avoui*ite and tbe gallant son of 
Jebangcej’, and obliged to acknowl<*dge bis lealty to the 
empire. Tbe iiub'pendence of Oodypore, wbieb ba,<l be(‘n 
maintained for ('igbt centuries, was virtually ext inguisbed, 1G14 
for alt bougb Sbab .Tidian, bimself ot“ Jlajpo(»t blood on tbe 
motber’s side, generously restored tbe boaitories bo bad 
(umquered to tbe fallen rana, it was only as tbe vassal of 
tbe emperor of Delbi. 

Tbe tenth year of tbe reign of Jebangecir was rendered 
memorable by tbe arrival of Sir Tbomas Roe, as the 
ambassador of James I., to solicit privileges sir Thomas 1616 
for tbe East India Company. Tlie i-esult of his 
embassy 'w411 be stated in its place liereafter. Hero it may 
be sutjieient to remark that he was fascinated with tbo 
oriental magnificence of the court, which completely eclipsed 
the tinsel pomp of bis own master; but he saw little 
comfort among tbe peopb?, wbo were ground down by 
extortion. The emperor dispensed justice daily in person, 
but Retired in tbe evening to bis cups, which be seldom 
•quitted before his reason was obscured. The different 
governments were farmed out ; the courtiers were ijgii- 
4ersally corrupt, and military discipline was relaxed. There 

F 
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was a large influx of Europeans at the court ; one of the 
<?mporor’s nephews had embraced Christianity, and the 
emperor liimself had an linage of Christ in his rosary. 
Shah Jehan, tlie emperor’s gallant son, who w’as married 
1615 to the niece of Noor Jehan was now declared heh* apparent. 
Khali Jrhau, in the following year to invade the 

l)e(!ean. The prospenty of Malik Amber had 
upiuircnt. n, feeling of (aivy at tluj edurt, and ’he 

was still farllier weak('n(‘d by tlie d(?sertidn of the king 
^)f H(‘eiapoi'(‘. 1I(^ was constj-aincul, t.heref(>r(', to cede to 
Shah J(‘lian tlni fortr’(‘ss of Ahinediiugiir* as wt‘ 11 as all 
tlie conqnesls lu^ had made from tin* Moguls. Within four 
years in? r('!U‘W'(‘d Ihe war, and drove the imperial troo^is 
across the 'faptc'e. Sludi J(dian was again sc'lected to 
1620 <‘ommand tin? army, and the usual siu'cess atbuided liis 
arms. Malik Amhei- was d(‘S(Tt(Ml by bis own orflicers, 
and obligi'd to jmrebasc,* jieaet.* by a large sacrifice of territory 
and t.reasur(\ 

Just- at. t his jimc(ur(‘ Khosroo, tla* brother of Shah Jehan, 
I(i2I died, and his own misfortunes b(‘gan. Noor Jehan liad be- 
Tnirik'uoH of siowed her da lighter by Sluu*e Afghjin on Slialiriar^’ 
i\oor .icluui. yonngmst son of tJie lunperor, and, in tlie 
liojie ofn‘taining her powiT undiirhis weak administration, 
determined to seiairc* tin* ri'versiou of the throne tor him 
1\) remove Shah Jehan out of the way, she ])ersuaded 
Jeliang('ei’ to emjiloy his great military talents in recoveriiqj 
Candahar from the ]h‘rsians, w ho had ri^eeiitly conquered 
it. Shah Jehan w’as fully aware of the danger of quitting 
India, and bc'gan to stipulate' for securities, llis request 
W’as ju’onouiiced treasonable; all hisjagci’rs were confiscat'd, 
1622 driven into revolt, and M.oljiibet, the most 

eminent of th(^ impi'riid cominamh'rs, was directed to pro- 
c(‘ed against him. Ai*tt*r a ])artial and indecisive action 
in Rajjiootann, Shah Jehan injudiciously rtiiri'ated to the 
Deci^aii, where lit' arrivt'd with the hiss ol’ his [irestige. 
Malik AuiIkt ami tlu' kings of Be('ja[)ore and Golconda 
refused him any assistance; liis own troops began to de. serf 
his 8tund|>rd, and lie retired to Telingana. On reaching 
1624 Masulipatarn, ho m.irehed along tlie coast up to Bengal, 
and, having takt'ii }iossession of ^ hat province as well as of 
Behar, advanced towards Allahabad. Aloliabet, wdio had 
lost sight of him, on hearing of his progress, hastened from 
the south to the banks of the Ganges, and Shah Jehan was ' 
obliged a second time to fly to the Deccan, but was pursued 
with such vigour that, seeing his fortunes desperate, bet 
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Kouglit recoiiciliaiion with his father, for which he was 
oblig^xi to give his two sons as hostages. 

A new scene now opens in this drama. Mohahct, the f, 
greatest subject in the em]»ire, and the prime favourite 10 
yf the enf})eror, manifested no disposition to 
second the wishes of Ni^or Jehan, and raise luu* iM isoi ution 
s?ni-iii-law, ]>rince devoid of energ.y or ability, 
toll le throne, and she resolved on his th‘struetion. A (diarge 
of emb('z/leuu^it during his last expedition 'was trumj)ed 
up against liiirg and he was summoned to the I'onrt to 
answc'r it. lb‘*eanie, but with a. body of r),0(.M) Jbijiioots. 
J{(*had recently bet rothed liis daughter to a young noble- 
man, without, liavinglirst obtained t ins usual consent of tlui 
ei?iperor. flc'hangeer summoned the youth into his ))re- 
seiiee, and, in a tit of brutal i‘agt‘, ordered liim t o be stri[)|.»ed 
nakcnkind scoin'gi'd wit h thorais bid’ore t ht' courtiers, ]Moha- 
bet jx'rccived that his ruin was deti'rmined on, and resolved 
to strike the lirst blow. The empi'ror was then on his way 
to C'abul, and was (uicampial on tlu* Ilydaspes, Avhich the 
army crossed in the inoi-ning on a bridges Tlie empiu'or 
^lad not recovered from tlie (hdia-uch of tlu^ prt'vious Tiight, 
and lernained behind with a slender guard, wlieu JMohabet 
tu'oceedi'd to his tent, and sei/(‘d his iierson. . 

kSeeing Inmseli iuMph'ss, he submittiMi to mount sfi/c tiio 
nil elephant, togetlu'r with his cupbtari'r and his 
gobiet, }ind to pro(;eed to iMohabc't’s lent. 

Noor dehaii crosstal the river in disguise the next morn- 
ing, and joined tin; army which she; led to the rescue of the 
• emperor; but tlu; Rajpoots had broken down the Koor .iftiuin 
bridge, and she advanced at the liead of lu'r troojis rtHniG.-, him. 
to a ford wliich liad been disetovered, mounted on a laige 
elojihant, and fully arnual. The struggle w'as long and 
deadly. In spite of all her efforts, her trooyis were yiree.ipi- 
tat(>d into tlie stream by the showau* of balls, rockets, and 
ai’rows whiclf Mohabet's Rajpoots disidiarged from their 
vantage g^’ound. Her (dejihant was assailed with particular 
violence, and of the nunu'rous missiles aimed at lier, one at 
leTigth struck the infant son of her daiightm*, ^vliom sh(‘ 
(harried in her lap. The ford liccame a scene of universal 
eon fu si on . T1 1 e ele ph ant (iri ver was kill t;d , and the ele pi i an t 
was wounded and borne down the stream back to the 
op)>osite bank. Her female attendants hastened to the spot, 

• au4l found the howda, or seat, covered with blood, and the 
empress employed in binding up the wound of the infant. 
•Noor Jehan yielded to necessity, and joined the emperor 

F 2 
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in liis captivity, and aflectcd to bt; i-rcoiiciled to Mohabet, 
who liad assumed tlie coniinaiid of the army, and marched 
on to Cal)ul. ^'lierc tin* tb'rtilc <jf(’nius of the empress was 
(unployed in cajolim^ A1oha)»et and throwing'- liiin off liis 
A.i>. pnard, Avliih', hy a series of skill'nl mano'nvT‘es,sh^‘e-ra(lually, 
Hj2() anti witliout oltst'rvalion, a^scnibled a bod}' ol’ troops. See- 
ing* his [jositiojj Itoenijiini!' tl.iily less secun*, Alohalit'fc was 
l(‘d to inakt! hto* oilers of submission. Slit' ae-reed to et-ti- 
doiH! his revolt tui condition that lit' slioi^d pioceed in 
pursuit- of Shall .It'lian. who had iletl to Siiule. Molialtet 
drefided a oi‘ weaknt ss under Shahriffr, an<l rt'solved 

to join Shah .lehan : and Nooi’ dtdian, on lu'arinu; of t?5iis 
tlefection, ordenal him to b(‘ hunted throuo'h the empire, 
and s(‘t a pi'iei* on Ids liead. Hut all her jtlans of andiitii^n 
w('re at onee l ineuished by the deatli ot‘ the emperor. 
Alit'r his liberation, la proeeedtHl trom ('abul to (dasliinere, 
but his (*onst it nt ion was exhausted by a lifi’ of indulgtaice ; 

of he was seized with a viidmit lit of ast hma, and died 
Jciiuti;'! . r. j,, Fahoix', Ol! the*J'^'tl) Oeiolier, Di’jr, 

Dj~7 In thi' si.xtieth M ar of his a^ta and th(‘ t ^\'enty-seennd 
of his I’cii^n. JI(! v\as (‘ontmnpoi-ary with dames the First of 
Kno'land. Not only weri' tlieir na'u'ns ot‘tIi(‘ same durat ionj^ 
but tliere was a. remarkable similarity in tladr (diaraeter.s. 
^riuy wer‘(' both (Mjually weak and e(mti'mj)t i])h‘, both the 
slaves of fa\’ourit(‘S tnid drink ; and by a sinj^’ular coinci- 
dence*, tiny both lann(‘h<'d a royal deei-c e apiinsi tlu* use of 
tobacco, then ]’e(‘i‘nlly introduced into Fingland and India, 
and in botli eases with eijiial sueoc'ss. 


SECTION ir. 

SHAH JKHAN A\H A rRHMJZi: fu:. ^ 

{ 

1027 On the death of .leliangecr, Asof Kluni, one of tlie cbiof 
ministers of the eaiiimd, the brother of Noor dehan, though 
Ace«*.s»Jon of owtd his ])Osiiion to her iutlueriee, determined, 
Bhaii Jehan. fnnn a patriotic motive, to support Shah Jehan, 
and invited him to the capital, while at the same time be 
placed the empress under restraint. Her jiower expired 
with the death of her husband, and she retired from {he 
world upon an annuity of twenty laes a year, and passed 
the remaining twenty years of her life in cherishing hist 
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memory. Shah Johan was proclaimed emperor at Agra, 
and I’ovvarded the instruments of his elevation — Asof Khan 
and Mohabet — Avith otliees of the higlu'st dignity. His 
reign ^vas distinguished by a passion for magniticence, ^ 
i^vhieh was* developed on the very first anniversary of his 1(527 
accession, avIuui lie was Aveighed against silver and gold 
ifrid prt'cion^ substances ; vessels tilled Avith jcAvels were 
Avaved ovivi* his head — from the superstitious notion of 
averting misibrtune — and then scattertal on tht^ Hour t'or a, 
geni'ral seriimble. Tlu' t‘xpense of this festi\ail was eom- 
juiied at U; eroie aud a ball of i‘U])(h‘s. 

The first ten years of his reign waue occupied with 
nylitary operations in the Disumu. The genius of Malik 
Amb(‘r had restored inmdi of its fornn'i* splendour in tbo 
to the kingdom ot“ AhiiKHlnugui*, but bo had Doxan. 
receuffly died at the age of eighty, and the (U)untry was 
disti’aeted by factions. The king of Jdeejapore, llirahiiu 
Adil Shah, rmiowned for the grandeur o{‘ his buiklings, 
had di(sl about tin' same time, beijueatliing t.o his siua’essoi* 
a tlourishing (country and an arni}^ rejiortcnl, not Avithoiit 
yxaggeratii)n, at 80,(K.)0 horse ami ujiwards ol’ 200, 000 
infantry, sutliciently poAverful to cojie for years Avith the 
whole strength of the Mogul ('in])ir(n d’lie king ol (lol- 
(ionda was (unployed in extending his authority over his 
Hindoo iieighliours to tlie (‘ast and the south. These three 
Diuaniii monai’cliies liad ri'covered iludr forrmu’ limits, aud 
of all the coTupicsts made by Akbar notliing remained 
to th(5 eroAvn of Didlii lait the eastiTii portion of Candi^sb 
and ilerar. Idie Avar in tbe Deeean on which 8bab .bdian 
eiiti'red in tln^ second year of his reign, Avas occasioned by 
the I’cvolt of Jehan Lodi, an Afghan adventurer of low birth, 2028 
hut great courage aud (*nt('rj»risc, who had commanded tlio 
imperial troops in the Dei^can, but^ avus disliked and mis- 
trusted liy tbe emperor. Susjiecting some sinister designs 
on his part, ?ie marched out of his jialacc at Agi’a at the 
head of 2,1)00 of his veteran Afghans, with his ketthMrums 
hc?atiiig a note of didiaiiei*, and fought his wtiy to the 
I) eccan, where he Avas joined by many adhoyents, and 
sujiported by the king of Ahniednugur. The revolt 
heearne so serious that Shah Jehan ordered three armies 
^ into the field and proceeded in person to the Deccan. The 
kii^ of Ahmednug-ur was defeated. JiJian Lodi sought 
aid of the king of Heejaporo and Avas refused, and he then 
endeavoured to make his way to Afglianistan, but was 
brought to bay in Bundlecund, where he fell pierced with 
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wounds, aftor having performed prodigies of valour at 
the head of 4(i0 men who adliered to liis fortunes to the 
last. 

Moorteza Nizam, of Ahni(‘dnugnr, after his defend, had 
fallen out with liis minister Futt "li Khan, tKe son am} 
KxtiiiHioiv ^^^iC(H!SSor of Malik Am!»er, and imprisoned him, 
or but, when threatened with disorrh'r^ jind ruin cffi 

all si(h\s, n'stored iiini to ]>owt'r. d'la^ ungrateVul 
A.i>. Abyssinian nwvanled his kindness by piittiiTg liim a, ml liis 
lotto cliief adherents to death, and then, after placing an infant 
on tbe throne, otfered Ids submission to 1 ia^ (‘m})m’or. Jiut 
Shalijee, tlur Mahrat ta eh itd’, who had riseTi to gi’i^at im])ort- 
anc(; unde]- Malik Amber, found himself strong enough to 
set up a new pretend< r tn the throne, and ol)tained ])osscs- 
sioti ot th(' greatru* poi'tioM ol t h(‘ eon ntiy. Tlur llfsujan 
was tlius as I'ar tVom btdng subjugatt'd as ('vej’, amWSliah 
dehan dcHUiUHi it neet's.sary to nndei'take anotliei* exjredition 
Ifi.'C in pc'rsi.n. Shalijis* was drivmi from AlinKMlnugur, and 
tli(‘ wliol(‘ foi'et‘ of tlu^ ('ni])in‘ wars brought lo bear on 
Ihrejapore, t li(‘ king of wbieli bad madt^ common cause 
with Alimcdnugur, and now maintained a struggle ot‘ livajf 
years with the imjx'i’ial gemnails. 'ifo l.»al11(‘ t beii* idforts, lie 
eia-ated a desert for niori' than twmity mih's round bis (*a])i- 
trd, <iest roving (‘V(‘ry pai’tirle of food ami vyevy vestigeof 
forage*. both partic's bei'ame at li'iigtli weai’V of lids w'ar, 
and listeru'd to terms of aeeommodation. ddie ri'sidt of 
this eoni\i<*l of e-iedd years may be* thus brioily summed np : 
tVu* kingdom of Abimalnugur was (rxtingiiisbed, aftor a 
eeudury ami a ball* of imh'ju'udence ; a portion of it was 
ceded to Heejapon* for a tributes (d‘ twenty laers a year, 
and tlie remainden’ absorbed in flu* Alognl dominions, 
while tlie king of Uolconda i-oiisented to pay an annual 
subsidy. 

l0a7 Shah flelian w\as soon aftm- gladdciUMl by the recovery 
of Caiidahar. Ali JMerilan, tlie geivcrnor iindeTi tlie Persians, 

, , was drivtui into i-eve)lt by the tyranny of his 
nuii All sovereign, and made over tlie town and terri- 
Mmiuii. toiy to the Aloguls. He was taken into tfie ser- 
vice of 'febah Jelian, and employed in inany^ military 
expeditions beyond tlio Indus, but liis fame rests on tbe 
public works he constructed in India, and more especially, 
on the noble cianal near Delhi, wdiich still pi'cserves^he 
grateful remembrance of his name. After several years of 
repose, the emperor determined to prosecute the dormant 
claims of his family on the distant regions of Balkh and* 
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Bndukshaii, and he proceeded to Calml. Ali Mordan and 
Morad, the emperor’s son, reduced Ihdkh, but it "was im- 
mediately after overrun by tlio Uzbeks. Kaja Juggnt Sing 
was then sent with 14,000 Raj pools, and tliey manifested their 
loyalty to %, just and tolerant government b}" crossing the 
^thdii.-:, in spite of tludr Hindoo [irejudiees, traversing tlie 
lolly passes of the Hindoo Coosb, constructing rfalmibts by 
t}^l‘ir own lal)Oui’ — the raja himself taking an axe like the 
rest^ — and enenuntering the tiery valour of the Uzbeks in 
that snowy region. Aurung/ebe, the einjicror’s third son, 
xuis subsequently sent there, but, after gaining a great victory 
w:;fti obliged to retreat in the depth of winter, and with the 
loss of till! greater part of bis army ; after which the em- 
plu'or Jiad the moral courage to relim^uisb this ill-advised 
enterprise. 

T\^) y(;ars after, the king of J’ersia, marched down on a.d. 
('andaliar, and rec;i])tur(Mi it, and Aurungzebe was directed 104 7 
tq recover it, but was obliged to ndiro after liaving in vain 
hosieged it four mouths; a second expedition led by him, 
und a third by bis brother Dara, were equally uusuccossful. 
^Thesc lailurcs were hdlowiul by two yi^ai-s of tranquillity, lOfiti 
•during wbicJi Shall Johan conqiletcd the revenue settle- 
ment of the possessions be bad acquired in the Deccan. 

The y(‘ar 1(155 marks an important, m-a in the history of 
Maliomedan India ; — the renewal ol’tla; wnr in tl)o Dca^can, 
which continued t<>r fifty years to (exhaust, the „ 

resources ui the Mogul empire, aud hastened its tin- war in 
downfall. During the eighteen ycr.irs of peace 
whicli followed the treaty made with llirahim Adil Shah, 
the king of Huejapore, he liad diwoted his attention to the 
construction of those splendid ])alaees, mausoleums, aud 
mosques by which bis riugn was distinguished, and to the 
conquest of the petty Hindoo cliiefs in the S(.)utb. The 
king of Golconda liad punctually paid his subsidy, and 
manifested ^very disposition to cultivate tlie favour of the 
emperorj* The Deccan was tranquil, but in an evil hour 
Aurungzebe was «appointed viceroy, and resolved to efface 
the disgrace of bis repulse from Candabar by the subjuga- 
tion of its two remaining kingdoms. An unexjJbcted event 
gave him tlie desired pretext. Meer Joomla, born of indi- 
gent parents at Ispahan, bad repaired to Golconda, and 
aijiassed prodigious wealth in commerce and maritime 
ep ter prises. He was taken into the service of the king, 
and, having risen to the office of vizier by his extraordinary 
talents, led the armies to the southern provinces of the 
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Deccan, and established tlie rojal aiithoritj over manj of 
the Hindoo chieftains. Wliile absent on one of those ex- 
peditions his son incurred the displeasure of the kin"* and 
Meer .foomla, unable to obiainany consideration from him, 
dekirrnined to throw himself on tin.* protcckon of the 
Mo{2:u1s. * 

Aurnn^rzeb(^ was but. too haf)j)y to take ii]) tlio (juarreV; 
and, with the ptoanission of liis father, S(‘nl a hauglfty 
. Tuandato to the kinir to "rant »»e(lress to the 

jGo- youth, to which tlie hirig replied by jilacin^- him 
bi conlinerrK'nt ami conliscat ingrall lla; estates 
of t li(' family. Shah Jeliaii ordered his son* to 
evnforee eonijilianee with his command by the sword, 
and hc‘ advaneiHl to Ilydei*ahad, now l)e(N)me the ea]>ilal hf 
the kingdom, with the most- friendly assurances, d'la; king 
,v Wft-s preparing .a nnign’lica'nt entertainimMit Ibr his ;jec'e[)- 
tion, when la* was t ri'aclKU’oiisly at tackl'd and nhligi'd to 
stH^k ri'liup' in the hill I’ort of (ioh'onda. llyderabad w^s 
plumh'red and hall' hiii'id, and tin' king was eonsli*ained tT) 
submit to tin* hnmiliati >g t(‘rms im post'd on him <»f liestow- 
ing his danglittn* on one {»f A urnngzehe’s sons A\ ilh a rich/ 
A.n. dowry, and paying a erort' of rnpet's as tin* tirst instalmeid ' 
H>r)6 of an annual tribute; but tht> ('injx'i-o]*, A\dio had a con- 
Kci(‘n(.tc\ ri'initted a eonsiderabh' p(»rtion of it. Auruugzc'bo 
now prepared for a wanton attack on Ih'ejapori'. A jiri'text 
w’as found In tin; assc'rtion tliaf. tlie youth who had 7*eeently 
siiceeedc'd to tlie thi'one wasnot the rt'al issueof th(‘ lat-eking, 
and that to the t'lnpi'i-or beli>n<g(*d tln^ right of diM'.iiling tln^ 
succession. Aurung/adie suddenly burst upon t in^ ti'rritory 
nixunju’k while the bulk of the atniy was absent in tin* 
on ikeja- Carnatic; two iin])ortant forts were eajitnred, 
and tlie capital was invested. Tlie king was 
ohligi'd to sue for peace on reasonable terms, whieli w’eri' 
peremptorily refusod, and the ('xtinetioii of the dynasty 
appeared inevitalile, when an event occurred in the north 
which gavi' it a respite of 1 hirty years. Xews carnw y^osiing 
down to till' Deccan that 8hali dehan was at the jioint of 
death, and that the contest fen* the emjnre had begun ; and 
lt>57 Aurungzeb^ wnis obliged to hasten to the capital to look 
after his envii interests. 

Shah Jehan had four sons. DaVa, the eldest, had been 
declared his lieir and entnisted with a share of t[je 
ShahJohau’s government. Ho possessed great talents fep* 
government, and an air of regal dignity ; he was 
brave and frank, but haughty and rash. Soojah, the second, < 
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tliougli addicted to pleasure, Lad been accustomed to civil 
and military command from Lis youth, and was at this 
time vic(‘roy of Bengal, which he had governed with no little 
ability and success lor twenty y<*ars. Aurnngzebe, tlie third, 
was tCe jii)lt‘st and most ainl)iiious, as well as the most 
*snbtle of the family. Morad, the youngest, though bold 
amd generous, Avas litlle betioT* thj^,n a sot. l)ara was a 
freethinker of Akbar’s seh<w)l. AurnngZ(‘bo vvns a iitM-ce 
bi'i’ot, .'Hid (;oiirt(‘d the suffrage of tln^ oi'ihodox by r('|)r*o- 
bating tlu' inlHhhily of Dura.. The claims of ]>rimogenit un' 
luid always be(^i vague and fe(^bl(‘ in tin* Mogul dynasty, 
anfl^ AA'cre, innr’rovt'r, always subordinate to tin* })owei' of 
the swoi'd. Wluui tht'relbiv^ four lu'others, c'aeh with an 
afmy at his commaud, aspiT*<‘d t(» tlie throm*, a conflict was 
inevitable. 

So^jah AVfis the first in flie fuhd, and advjinced from a.i>. 
B(‘ugal 1 owards Delhi. JMorad, f he vic('roy of (iu/erat, seized ItsM 
f;i^t> public tr('asury am.l assnnu‘d tlu^ tith^ of So<\iah ihIm-s 
omp(iror. Aur‘ung/.<hH* ext(^rf(*d a. lai’gt^ sum 
from the king of Iha'japore, atui movc'd noj'tliward to niiii<* 
diis fortunes with J\lorad, whom, with his usiiJileraft, he 
\sncc('eded in eo/ening. H(? sahit(Ml liim as (unperor, and 
congratulated him on his new dynasty, doclai ing t hat, as 
for himself, he Avas auxions to nmouneo the vanities of tlie 
Avorld, and proe(H‘d on ])ilgrimag(‘ to Mecaai, as soon as he 
had sncccMHh'd in releasing liis fatlicu* from the thraldom of 
the godless J)ai’a. Morad was so siTuphi as to give (jrodit 
to tlu'se ])rof(‘ssions, and tludr united armii^s fidvaneed to 
the capital. Dai-a, ])r(‘pared to meet both at tricks, and sent 
raja Jey Sing, of deypori*, and Ids own son, to Unni df*. 
oppose Soojah, and ra ja »leswutit Sing to (meoiin- soojab. 
ter Anrungz{‘l)(‘. d'ln? sekadioji of two Hindoo generals to 
eommand tlie ai’mies whicdi were to decide the fortunes of 
the Mogul throne affords the sf rongest evidence of tlie 
principle of thdelity Avhieh the generous polii^y of Akbar 
and his t*vo successors liad inspired in the ITindoo mind. 

At this juncture, Slndi Jidian rtn*o\mr(‘d liis health, and 
endeavoured to resume his authority ; Imt it was too lat(‘. 
Soojah was defeated and obliged to fly to Bcmgaf, RhuhJciian’H 
and, the year after, was pursued Viy Meer doom] a, 
and obliged to seek refuge in Aracan, where ho was basely 
murdered, together with the whole of his family. Aurung- 
z^be defeated the Kajpoot raja at Oojein, and then advanced 
to Agi’a, where Dara met him with a superior army, but, 
contrary to the wise advice of his father, hazarded an 
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A.D. ongagemeiit in which he was coni|)letely overpowered, and 
1608 lied. Three days after, Aurungzcjbe entered the capital in 
Shah Johan triuriijdi, deposed liis father, and mounted the 
(ic-iKMod. throne. 

The character of Shah Jehan is thus descrii^ed *l)y his 
native bjogra})h(u* ; — ‘‘ Akbar was pre-eminent as a warriot* 
cimraotor of “arid a lawgi v(*r ; Shall Jijban lor tlie iiicomparabkj 
shuh Johiin. “(trdcr and arraiiLciunent of liis iiiiaifces, and Mie 
“internal administration of tlie empire. ]h»( although the 
“ {lomp of his court and his state est ablislirnents were such 
“as had lU'ver Ix'.en semi Ix'fore in India, 4here was no iji- 
“ crease of‘ taxation, and no emliarrassnnnit to the treasury.” 
l)y the genm’al consmit of liistorians, tlui country enjoyed 
greater ])ros])ei'ity during his nagn than und(‘r ajiy prt3- 
vions reign, and it has therelbre been eluinn^tt'rised 
as tlie gohli'Ti m*a- of the iMogu! dynasty. Tin’s is^to Ix-i 
atlributed to tliat resjiiti^ from tli(‘ i-avages ()1‘ war which 
allordcd scope I'or the pursuits of iudnstry ; I’oi* tliougli ej|.- 
gaged in foresgu wars, his own dominions cuijoycd unin- 
terrupted I’l'postr He was file most, magnitiiauii prinet' of 
the liousc? of Jlabi'r ; Init in nothing was the sjih'ndonr (dV 
Ills tastes more visible than in tin; liuildings he er'ecteil.' 
Ho contriliuted to the gramh'ur of many of the eitiers ot 
India hy tlu‘ eonstruet ion of nolile palaia's, ]i, was In^ who 
founded the new city of Delhi, in whieh his castellated 
paJace, with its spacious courts, and marble lialls, and 
gilded domes, was tlie object of universal eulogy. Of 
that palace, the noblest ornameui was the lar- famed pt'a- 
cock throne, blazing with emeralds, ruhies, and diamonds, 
the value of whii’h was estimated by oiui of the European 
jewellers of Ids court at six (U'orcs of ru]H‘cs. To him also 
the country was indebted for lie imniaeailate Taj .IMehal, tlie 
mausoleum of his (}ueen, the gtun of India, and the admira- 
tion of the world. Hut all his establishments were 
managed with siu'ii vigilance and care, that alier defraying 
the costi of his numerous expeditions, lie h;ft in his*treasury, 
according to his native biographer, a sum not short of 
twenty-four crores of rupi'cs, though the annual iiicome 
of the om|tire did not exceed thirty. 

Aurungzebo having thus obtained possession of the 
capital and the treasury, threw off the mask. He no 
Aurnnffsetw longer talked of renouncing the world syid 
^ pilgrim, but assumed all the powers 
of govoriiment, and took the title of Alumgeer, 
the Lord of the World. His father was placed in c 
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honourable captivity in his own ])3ihice, where he w'as 
‘ treated with the greatest respect, and survived his depo- 
sition seven years ; but Aurungzebe did not consider his 
throne secure while thei*e remained any mein her of his a.d. 
family to liisturb it. Alorad was invited io an entertain- lGr)8 
*ment, and allowt'd to di-ink liimself into a state of liel]iless- 
iiess, when lie was taken u]) and conveyed to the fort of 
A^ra. Soojah W31S chasial tiy Aleer Joomhi out of India. 
l)ai*a tied Uy* Lahore, but was driven from thence to 
(uizerat, where he obt:iined aid from the govtuaior, and was IGGO 
cgiabled to adv^nice against the emperor, but was dt'huited, 
aiM si^nght I'efnge with the raja of Jun, whom he had 
formerly laid under g-r(‘at obligations. That ungrateful 
c^iief, however, betrayed him to his vindictive brotlier, who 
])araded him on a sorry elephant through the streets of 
Delhj^ where he laid recently been bi'loved as a niast('r. 

A conclave of AlahonuMhin doctors was convened, who 
jyp*atilied the ('injxu'or’s wislus by comhunning him to death 
as an apostate from the creed of tla^ JVophet. His body 
was exJiibited to tlu' po])ulace o)i an (‘lepluint, and his head 
I was cut oil* and ca,ri’ied to Aurungzelx'. liis son, Soliman, 
was betrayed by the raja of Caslimere, and, like liis 
father, was jxiradtxl through the streets of t/he eapital, but 
with Ids hands bound in gilded letters; and his noble bearing 
and his deej) cjihiTnity are said to liave moved the specd-ators 
to tears, lie and his younger biothei*, togidher with a son 
of Ivlorad, were consigned to death in tlie dungeons of 
Gwalior. Alorad himself, after a mock tilal fur some exe- 
cution he W'as said to have onha-ed wLen viceroy of 
Guzerat, was likewise jmt to death. 

Aurungzebe had thus in the sjiace of three years secured, 
to all appeai-ance, the stability of his power by the con- 
linement of his father, and the destruction of his brothers 
and their families, wlien Ids own life was threatened by a 
dangerous attack of illness, and his court was tilled with 
intrigue* while he lay heljiless on his couch. One 
part^ espoused the cause of his eldest son, Aluazziin, 
and another that of Akbar, Ids brother, while the rajah 
Jeswunt llao advanced from Rajpootana aifd Mohabet 
from Cabul, to liberate, and reinstate Shab Jehan. But 
Aurungzebe, having passed the crisis of the disease, 
sjimmoned the officers of his court to renew their alle- 
giance to him, and his recovery dissolved all these disloyal 1662 
projects. 

A short time previous to tlie illness of the emperor, 
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Mecr Joomla, who had been appoinied governor of Bengal, 
Mw>r Jrvoruia aHsemblcd a large army and proec t'ded up the 
in Au!s/im. .Brurnliapoolor, for the coiupK'st of Assam, and 
eventually of China. The ca])iial was ri'tlneed wilho^it diili- 
culty, but the rains set in with extraordinary vit^ence ; the 
riv(u* rose ])eyond its usual limits, and tla* whnh' country 
A.n. was flooded, supplies of the a]*my wauv e^it off, and H 

pestilence comphited its disasters, whih^ Aleer JooTula wVs 
obliged to retrc'al, Jind was pnrsu<‘d ]>y tlf(i exas|>(a'at(‘d 
Assamese. Jli; returiaul to ].)acea, in disgrace, and died there 
at a vei’v advaiKa/d ag(\ leaving behind him* the rt?})utatifirn 
of ti)e ablest statesman ami genei'id of that ag('. r)f action, 
lit the letter of condolence which th(‘ em])eror sent to his 
son, on whom he (amlerred all his fVither’s lionours, he sai(l, 

“ You have lost, a fatln'r, and I, the great ('st and most dan- 
“gerousofniy friends.'’ Aftertiu^ i-ecovery of Aurun^'zidx’, 
it iHa’aiiK' nec.'cssarv for him to S('nd an ai'iny to cheek tla^ 
devastations of tln^ Mahrattas ; and tlu* reader's atteidian 
must now be ealU'd to tlie origin and jirogress of this 
nation, which rost' to dor.'dnion on the ruins of the Mogul 
emjiircg and tui’ morti tha,:j a century swayed the destinies^ 
of India. 


SECTION in. 


inSE AND CKOdKK.SS OF TIIF MATIKATTAS. 

The country inhabited by the Alahi-at tn.s, designated in 
the lliiKhH) shash'rs, Muharastra, is generally considered to 
uiMM'f iiio t'xtcmd from the ardaon tla^ east to flic sea 
Aiuhrrttu.y. (>(,.^ist, on tho wcst, uiid fioiu the Sat])Oora. range 
on the north down to a line drawn due east from Goa,. The 
salieid; feature of the couidry is the Syhadrc%^ mountains, 
called the ghauts, whieh t raverse it from north tcF south at 
a distance of from thirty to fifty niih'S from the sea. and 
\vhi(‘h rise tt> t he height of -1,000 or o,000 fet't ab(^ve it.s level. 
The strip Af land along the sea coast is called the Concan. 
Tho inhabitants are of diminutiye stature, and present a 
strong contrast to the noble ligiire of the Kajpoot, but they 
are sturdy, laborious, and persevering, and distinguishiHl 
for cunning. “ Tho liajpoot is the most worthy antagoni^, 
** the Mahratta tho most formidable enemy. ’ ’ This mountain 
region was difficult of access, and its salient points were 
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strengthened by fortifications. For centuries the Mahrattas 
had been known as plodding accountanls and inanagers of 
villages and districts, and it was not till the sixteenth cen- 
tury that they came to be noticed as sokliei s. Their country 
was compnised within llie ten-itories of Ileejaporc and 
XhniediiuuTir, and tlie two kings, who were incessantly 
ai war with each othei*, or with their neighliours, were 
ha^il>y to cihploy the IMahratla chiefs in raising kn ics of 
tiieir liardy o^untrymen, (‘ach one coiuTnanding liis own 
body ol‘ fi{'e lances. It was the wai’s which laged for a 
cuntnryin the Deccan Avhich cradled tliel]- military prowess, 
and no small ])oi tion of the national aristocracy tj*ace their 
origin to the distinction gaiiu'd in these contlicts and the 
hhids tlu'y acquii’cd ; but it was (diitdly niuh'r Malik Am- 
ber that they mad(i the most ra])id strides to military 
and jv^diih.’ial impoi'tance. A community of village clerks 
and lnisl)andiii(m w.as t-ransfornied into a nation o(‘ warriors, 
and it only required a inasba* spirit to raise them to 
empire. kSiieh a spirit app('ar(‘d in Sevajt'c. 

lyiallojee Dlionslay was a man of ignoble rank, but a 
ijtvaliant captain of lioi’se in the S(‘rviee of the king of 
*Ahmednugur at tlie beginningof the seventeenth oriKin of 
eentnry, and obtained from the venal court the 
jagi'cu’s of Poona, SopJi and some other districts. His son 
Shahjee inherited the jageers on his death in 1020, and ^.n, 
augmented his militaiy Ibiee and his im]>ortance by a eluse 1G20 
alliance witli Alalik Andjer. Niiui ytairs after be joined 
the revolt of Jehaii Lodi, already mentioned, but deserted 
liis cause when it b('gan h) wane, and went over to tlie 
Moguls, by whom he was rewarded with the title of a com- 
mander of 5,000, and the confirmation of liis jageer. Soon 
after lie again changed sides, and on the capture of the 
young king was sufficiently strong to set up a pretender and 
obtain poss(*ssion of all tlie districts of the kingdom, from 
the sea to th* capital. After a warfare of throe years with 
the imperial troops, he was driven ont of the country, and 
having obtained an asylum at the court of Beejapore, was 
entrusted wdth an expedition to tlie Carnatic. His success 
was rewarded with the extensive jageers in the'^vicinity of 
Bangalore, which he had conquered, and he formed the 
design of establishing an independent Hindoo kingdom in 
th^ extreme south of the peninsula, resigning his Poona 
" jageer to his son Sevajee. 

Sovajee, the founder of the Mahratta empire, was bom 1627 
• in 1627, and — his father having taken a second wife — was 
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placed under the tutelage of Dadajeo Punt, a Brahmin, 
who, in conformity with the national nsa^o in a /?om- 
, iriunity in which all the chitds wc'T'c illiterate, 
mriy lift! uf manaj^od tlie all.airs ol the estate. S(?va](ie, who 
fikjvajt't;. never Jii)l(' to read or writi^ bt'canfl^ expert ir| 

the ns() of tlui weapons napiired in the hills, and in all manly 
exercn.ses, svnd an fieeoni [)llshed hn?*s(Mn:ni. Jlo likewiffe 
grew up a devout and rigid Hindoo, witli a ])rolound venef*a- 
tion for l>i‘.Mhniins and a eoi’dial hatred oP inaJio7ne<hms, 
His young iniaginat ioji was kindled by the iveita! of the 
mitional epies, aud Ih* Iojig(Ml to emulate t fte exploits eek?- 
Ht-hl brated in them. At the .age* of sixt(;en, In* formed an asso- 
ciation of youths ol wlhl and lawless hal)its, with whom Ikj 
enga,ged in liunlinu’ or* iriar.aiiding ('xp(‘ditions, ;ind thus 
l)eeamt' familiar with every path ami (h'lile in tlie bills. 
Having tniined tlu' inhabitaids (tf Ids natixc gh'iks, tlie 
Mawuh'es, to arans and disei]>lin(‘, he eornnu'need his career 
IG-tO of andntion at tin' aere of' nin('t('<'n by capturing Hie hill 
(’.'iptuns tiif fortress <»f d’orna, and tlu* next, yt'ur erected tlw* 
lortot Tornii ,,f Kjijgiirb, which became his he.‘id(|mirters. 
dduise proe(*edings roused tli(‘ attention of the king o^ 
Heejapor(‘, and Shahjec*, to whom tla^ jagia r bt'longed, was 
(•idled to iiecount fbrtJiem. ile rimionstriitc'd with Dadiijee 
Punt, the ginirdian of his son, who entrc'ated Sevajk'e to 
(h'sist from n course xvhicdi must iiu'vitably bring destruc- 
tion on the lamily ; but Hh* old nuin ])erc(s^'ed tliat the ])ur- 
])Ose of his jmpil \vas not to b(^ sludcen, and, worn out with 
age, disiaiM', and anxiety, sunk into 1h(' grave: but just, 
before his dejii h is ssiid to have sent to Seviijts', and advisial 
him to })ros('cnte his schemes ot‘ independiuea*, to ])roteet 
Iirahmins, kine, Jind husbinidmcn, :ind to ju’eserve tlu‘ 
Hindoo t(mi]des fnun viohdion. 

Se\’iijee inimediidely took possession of’ the jiigeer, and 
lG-18 with the treasure wliich iiiid b(‘en Jtccumuhiled by liis gimr- 
St)vaio<''8 !L.’- dian, augmenttMl his force, and witlfin two ye.ars 
qai.sitiatis. extended his authority ovca* tliirty niile^ of ti'rri- 
tory, attacked a comaw of r(»yal treasure and ciirrit^^I olf 
thrtie hies of pagodas to his t'vrie in the mountains. 
audacity' of these and similar proeeedings roused tlie indig- 
nation of the Beejjip(U’e monarch, wlio seized the father 
Shahjee, and thretiUmed him with death. Sevajee, then 
twenty-two, entered intmi negotiation with the emperor Sluili 
16U> Jeban on his father’s Ixdialf, which is believed to have sav«d 
him from a cruel death, though ho was detained for four y'cars 
at Boojapore, till the increasing disorders in the Carnatic • 
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induced the kinp^ to release him and send liim back to his 
government. Diirini^ the period of his father’s detention, 
Sevajee discreetly abstained from fiirtliei* encroachments, 
but reiiewed tliem on his release, and by an act of base 
treachery, «vhicli has inflicted a (Teep stain on his memory, 
caused two chieftains of Jowlee to be assassinai-cd. 

• Wljile Ai^runp^zehc' was enfraj^^cd. in hostilities with 
Bdt^iapore, !Sevaj(‘e proft^ssed himself a devottal s(irvant of 
the throne of i)elhi, and obtained a. confirmation ninintr-r- 
of his title to the lands lie had wrc‘sted from t hi^ o)iir r aviOi 

B . ijji * Aiu'un|t;'/A^bc. 

at mfsoonci’ liad tin; juanee set liis lace 
towards Delhi to sia-uri^ tlu^ ei'own, than tlu* Alalirattiichief 
began to ravage the Mogul tcMTitorii'S. To exti‘nd his a.i>. 
ofierations to a more distant s})hore, he likewise orgiiniseil 
tliat corps of light horse wliich al‘( (anvartls became the 
scourge of India. At the same timt', he took a body ol’ 
inahonuHlans into bis serviiu', luit })lac(*d them niulor 
Mahratta ollieers. ^’he succ(\ss ()(‘ Aurungzt'he's (tforls to 
obttiin the t hrone gave' .just ahirni to Sevaj'ee, and he sent 
an envoy to Dithi to (^xmise his incursions and to conciliate 
^th(j emperor, and otlcrcd to jirotcci the Mogul intiunsts in 
the Concan if tln-y n ert? intrustiul to his charge. Aurung- 
zebe considered that th(‘ sciairity of tln^sii possi'ssions in 
the Dcceaii was likely to h(‘ pi-omoted by enconragirig the 
Mahratta advent nrer, and consented to his occupation of that 
maritime- province ; hut in his attempt to t-akc ])ossession 
of it, wSevajee cxpciieiieed the first reverse he had ever 
sustained. 

The court of nccja[)orc was at length roused to the 
danger of tliese incessant cncroaciiments, wliieh had been iGaO 
mcreasing in andaeity for fourteen year.s, anil sent Afzooi Kium 
Afzool Klian with a liody of 12,(K.)0 lior.se and 
foot and a jiowin'ful artillery to sapfuess them. He was a 
vain and conei'ited noblmnan, and Revaji'e di'termined to 
destroy liim 4)y treachery. He professed a. Inirnble sub- 
mission to tlie king, and ofltu’ed to surrender all the ter- 
ritories he had usurped if he were allowed to hope for 
forgiveness. Afzool Khan was thrown off his guard by 
this flattery, and agreed to give a meeting to Sfivajee with 
only a single attendant. ^ Sevajee pm-formed Ids religious 
devotions with great fervour, and advanced with all 
hufrdhty to the interview, and wldle in the act of om- 
byiicing Afzool, plunged a concealed weapon into his bowels, 
and despatched him with his dagger. The troops of the 
murdered general were suddenly surrounded by a body of 
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Malirattas placed in ambush, and routed with the loss of 
all tlicir equipments. The success of this stratap^em, ^not- 
withstanding the atrocity of the (lc(‘d, obtained tlie admira- 
tion of his countrymen beyond many of liis other exploits, 
and tlie weapon was carefully ju’cserved as an Ixdrloom in 
the lUmily. S('vjjj(?e followed n[) his victory by pliind(U’ing 
the country to the v(‘ry gates of the capital. Tip' king then 
took the held in ])ersou, anti recovcj'cd many of tlie forts 
and much of the tt'rritory la‘ hatl lost, The^war was [pro- 
tracted iV)r two years with varied sucis ss, but. generally in 
favtPUT* of the iMahrattas. A rrconciliation® was at huioth 
eflectc'd, and a treaty (‘oraduihsl ilirough the mediation of 
8hahje0, who j)aid a visit to his son after an alpsenee of 
twauity \ears. lie fjongrat ii latcd him on the [progress h*e 
lead made towanls the establishnnmt of a. Hindoo [tower, 

^ and ('iicouragetl liim to ))erse\ ('!•(' in tlup t‘ours(' Ipi: liad 
1()()2 bipgiin. At this period, Sevajee, then in his thirty -lifYli 
y(‘ar, was in [posst'ssion of the whole C(»ast of tla; Concaii, 
exttmding four dc-g^i-et'S of latitude, and of tlup ghauts from 
the lieenia to tlie Wurda. Jlis army, consisting of oO,(K)0 
foot and horsi*, was out ol‘ all [U'ojportion U) Ins 

ti'rritories and his i*esour’ees, lad lie wars ima^ssantly en- 
gages! in war, and made' war su[)port itsidf by his (‘xaetions. 

Si'vaj(H‘ hc'ing miw' at peae^e W'ith lH'('ja[)ore, let loose his 
predatory liands on the iVIogul possc'ssions, and sw’ept the 
SioiuaKiuui t’otnitry to tlie siihurhs of Aurungabad. The 
aUtu-kbSi!- emjau'or a[)[)ointed bis own maternal uncle, 
yiiiiista Khan, to the vie*eroyalty of the Deccan, 
with orders to reduce Sevajecp to submission. He captured 
Ihpona, and took n[> his residence in iliq house in which 
SevJijee had passed his childliood, and the Alahratta chied' 
conceived the design of assassin, iting the Mogul general in 
his biHi. Ho got ii[) a marriagt' procession, and entered the 
town in disguise with thirty lollowers, and [Proceeding un- 
perceivod to the palace, suddenly attacked ^its inmates. 
The viceroy esenped the assault with the losjf of two 
fingers, hut his guards were cut down. Sevajee, bafflpd in 
his project, returned to his encani|)ment amidst a blaze of 
torcbes. Tliis daring exploit was so completely in har- 
mony wdth the national character as to be viewed with 
greater exultation than some of Lis most famous victories. 
1664 The operations of Sevajee w’ere now extended to a bolcfer 
enterprise. A hundred and fifty miles from Poona lay the 
Attack of Surat, the greatest emporium of commei'ce 

Surat. on the western coast, and two of the firms in the 
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town were considered tlie most wcaltliy inercliants in the 
world, at the time. It was, moreover, the chief port to 
whicVi devt)ut Mahoraedans resorted from all parts of India 
to (onbj^rk on pilgrirua| 2 ^e to Mgeca. Sevajeo suddenly 
uppeart'd htff'ore it with 4,000 of his newly raised cavalry, 
and alter plan(hn’iiig it leisurely for six days, returned to p. 
his ('ajiital. ,]{(^ met witli no i-esistance ext^ept li*om the 16*04 
Kui^o})eati hiefoi-ies. Sir George Oxenden, the English 
chief, defendc'd *1110 projierly of tlie East India Company, * 
and lik(‘wist^ of the nativi's underjiis protection, with such 
vail»>ur .and sucaa'Ss as to extoid the applause of Aurungzebta 
Jt ]s worthy of note that this w.as tlie lirst occasion on 
which European soldiers came into collision with native 
troops, and that the ri'sult- Idled both Hindoos and 
Mahornedans with astonishnumt.. 

(hi 1«H return from this expedition, Sevaji'e heard of the 
di‘ath of his fat her at t he age of si‘V(mty, and imni(‘diately 
assumed the title of raja, and struck the coin in his own 
name. Einding that his power would not b(‘ stvajir 
(•oni])lete utdess he could obtain the commsind of 
^10 soil, he had been em})loy(‘d for some time in 
constructing a navy, and ivhile his troops were cunployed 
in ravaging the Mogul tei’ritori(‘s on hind, his, fleet was 
engagiKl in capturing tbe Mogul vessids bound to the lied 
Sea and exact ing heavy ransom from the opulent pilgrims. 

In Eebruiiry, Ibbo, he secretly drew together a fleet con- 
sisting of eighty-(;ight vessids and embai’kod with 4,000 
troops to Barcelore, thou a great trade mart on the Malabar 
coast, where he obtained large booty, and returned to his capi- 
tal b(;for(‘ it was knawn that lie had left it. (Jn his return, ho 
found that a large Mogul army commanded by 
the renowned Rajpoot raja Jeysing, and the Sacked by 
general Dilere Khan, had entered his territories, Jey 8 in >7 and 
Aurungzebe, an intense bigot, had felt greater 
indignation ajjiinst Sevajeo for obstructing the progress of 
the devoutr pilgrims than for any of his audacious assump- 
tions of power, and the largest force yet sent against him 
now entered his territories, and reduced him to sry 3 h straits 
tliat he was constrained to have recourse to negotiations. 
They resulted in the memorable “Convention of Poorundur,” 1665 
in which it was stipulated that he sliould restore all the 
fort* and districts he had taken from the Moguls with the 
* exdeption of twelve, which ho was to retain as a jageer, and 
that his son Sambajee should hold rank as a noble in the 
•command of 5,000 men. But he dexterously inserted a 

a 
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clause in the treaty ^^antinpf him, in lieu of certain 
pretended claims on the old Nizam Shahee state, assign- 
ments of II fourth and a tenth of the revenue, — termed bj 
orifTinoftho Choiit and SurdeshniooJi<’^\ — of , certain 

c/iout. districts above the gliauts, the eliarge*l.)f collecting 
which lie took on himself. So eager was he to obtain the 
imperial authority for this grant, that he oflinrud a snm‘’of 
forty hu^H rif jiagodas Ibr it, and intimated his intentioh of 
visiting tlie empi'ror at Ih'llii, and “his dl^sire to kiss tlie 
“ royal threshold.” 'Fhis ^s th(i first meiitimi oft lie celebrated 
claim of r/yfc//, which tlie Alahrattas nwn''hlK^d throughout 
Iraiia to eriltirce. Jn the conmmnicat ion which Aiining-zebe 
addn'ssed him on this occasion, no allusion was made to 
this claim, th(‘ insidious tendency, or evim the import, of 
which th(‘ impcM-ial csabiiad could not, comprehend, and 
Sevajt'c assumed tliat tlie pi*inciplc was tacitly coiiovded. 

Sevaje(‘ had imw entm’cd the st'i*vietM)l’ t lu* Aloguls and 
lost no tinu' in inai'ching with lo^ooo hoi*s(‘and foot against. 
s*'V!ii(‘o ut ilecjapore, though his lad f-brot lun* commanded 
tlie iMabratta emit ingeiit in its serviei's. Aiirung- 
zi'lie was gratilii'd witli bis sueeess and invittsl liim tjl» 
eoui’t, to which lu' i’(‘pair(‘d with an (‘seort of l,f)<M) troops. 
Hut be found liims(‘lf regai'ded by tlio emjiei'or in the light 
of a tronbh'somc captain ol‘ bandit t i, whom it was jiolitie to 
liumoiir, and Ik' was piv'senied at the diirliar with nobh'S ot 
the third rank. Jh‘ left the “ pn^smua* ” with ill-eoneealed 
indignation, and is said to b:iv(‘ wept and taintc'd away. 
It- la'came the (d)jeet, of tlu‘ ( inperor to ])revent his leaving 
Delhi, and bis I’l'sidcnei* was bel(‘agnrcMi, Init be contrived 
to elude the vig-ilanee of bis guariis and n.ad<^ bis t'sea^'v^ 
in a liampm-, and reiudied Kajgnrb in tli(,‘ disguise 
KJtjG pilgrim, with liis faei‘ smeai’cd with aslu's. d'he U,aj])(, 
commander in the Dceean was not- inscnsi))]t' to the inllu- 
enci‘ of moTU’V, and Sevajet' was thus I'liabh'd through liim 
to make bis [>eaee with Aiirung/ebe, who*- aeUnowIedged 
bis title ot' raja and (‘ven made some addition t^T bis jaga'er. 
Having now a season of* greatm* leisnn^ than la' l^ad yi't 
enjoyed, lu' spent the years jual in revising and 

Hovisi<iu of eomjilt'ting the internal arrangements of his 
hi-» iiifttiiu- governimint, and nothing givtss us a higher idea 
arS^ genius than to find a rough soldi(‘r, wdio 

1669 unable lo read or Avi-ite, and who iiad for twenty 
years been employed in predatory warfare, establishir»g a 
form of government and a system of civil i)olity so well 
suited to tiio consolidation of a great kingdom. His militarj^ 
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organisation, which was equally distinguished for its rigid 
discipline and its strict economy, was admirably adapted to 
th(? creation of a new and predominant power in India. 

Tin's was also the most piosperoiis period of Anriingzebe’s 
long reign. • The empire was at })eace ; tlio emperor was ]666 
hehl in the highest esteem throughout the Tranquillity 
Mahomedan jvorld, and received complimentary of iinuios. U>70 
mit^ions from the Scherill' of Mecc^a, the Khan 
of the Uzbeks,* the king ol' Abyssinia, and the Shall of 
Persia, lint his restit'ss ainbitioii again kindlc'd the tlarm*s 
of^var, wliiedi continued to rag(‘, wiihout the intermission 
of a*singli^ }’('ar, during tlu^ nunaiiiing thirty-seven years of 
liis reign, and eonsumed tlie vitals of the empire. Finding 
it Trnpossilile to iiivciglt' Seva jei* into his jiower, vvnr with 
lie issiK'd the most ])er(Mn}>toi‘y oi'ih'rs to pursue 
liim tojptlu? death. Sevajet' prt'parcul for the eontlict with 
unflinching ri’solut ion. ib* optuicd tlu^ campaign by the 
(;apturfj of two important fortri'sses, and, witii an army of 
1 1,000 men, again pluiuhu-ed Surat, wht.'ro the (/ornjiauy’s 
hie-tors oiuH' luori' (•ov('r(‘d 1 iHunsel ves with renown by ilnur 
^iilitary energy. He ov(‘rran tlu‘ jirovinei^ ol' Ckindesh, and 
for tlu^ first tini(> levi(‘d tlu‘ rliauf on a Mogul jirovince : iu 
this instaiure it was simply l)laek mail. Aiirungzebo was 
dissatisfied with t}i(‘ inactivity of his gcmu-al, and sent 
Mohaliet with an arniv of •tt),000 against Seva joe, who met 
his opponents for tlu* iirst tinu' in the open field a, ml gained }072 
a eomplete victory, which ekwatful t.lu^ crest of tin; Midirat- 
tas, and not a litllt; disheartiuicd the Mogul giun'raJs. 

Tht^turbuleiit Khyben'es ami Faisutzies in Afghanistan, 
the hereditary enemies f)f older and pi'aee, had again broken 
out and defeated the ^logiil general in the ])asses 
subsequently rendered memorable by tlm aniiilii- zi ix/s con- 
lation of a British army. The. emperor deter- 
mined to umlei’take tlie subjugation of these ix-n - k ,uh 1 
incorrigible Ifiglilandors in person, ami led his 
army as fffr as Hussnii Abdal, wluu'o he left the exfiodition 
to his^son, who was obliged to content himself with tla? 
nominal submission (T the tribes, after a bootless warfare 
of two years. On his return to Delhi AurungzTihe found 
himself involved in an unexpected and formidable difficulty. 
Such is the nature of the natives of India, tliat the peaee 
of Idle country is liable to be broken any day by the most 
insignificant cause : the shape of a turban, or the make of 
a cartridge. On this occasion it was the violence of a single 
• police officer, who insulted a sect of Hindoo fanatics called 

o 2 
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A.i). Sutnaramces. Their excitement created an ernoute, and the 

1076 emeute f^rew into a revolt. The devotees assembled in 

thousands, and beirif^ joined by some disatTecteil zemindars, 
defeated the troops sentat^ainst them, and o])tained^ posses- 
sifjn of tlie two provinces of Ai^ra and Ajmer.t ; a general 
revf)lt, therefore, appear(;d imminent, 'idiey out that 

they j»ossc*ssed th(^ niaj^-ie powcn- of resisting; bullets, arid 
the iin}ie!*ial tr-oops naturjilly shrank irom an encounter 
with tliem, till AiiriniLr/.elx^ wrote out texks of the Koran 
vvltli his own hand, and atlai'lied them to liis standards, 
when tlu^ conlidenci* of his ti'oops was*i*evieed and .tthe 
»*el)t‘liion fpielled. 

Akbaf and Ins two successors had ado])ted the wise and 
f'tuierous policy of p-rantiiiLT tin* Hindoos r(,‘li^ioiis lib(‘'rty 
Ucvivai of etpiality, and they sei've<lth(‘ state as zeal- 

i>«T-.r(M;tin!i. ously ;tiul faithfully as the Malioinedai^, even 
whim einjiloyed a^eunst tlieii'own countrymen. Th(‘ same 
principle apfx'urs to have prevailed in some deoree duriii}.^ 
the ear ly period of Ani-unozfl)(‘*s reiirn, and he had formed 
•two family Jilliamx'S with Hajpoot pr inet's ; but his dirfeat 
in the Kltybiu’, and thi‘ ri'volt of the ianaties, appear to 
havii ('uihit tei'ed Iris teni|xu’, and roused a ft'elin^ of bigoted 
animosity. No pains or piuialties wen* inllicted on the 
ilind(x»s i‘or the profession of th(‘ir creed, but they werir 
made to feel that tlu‘y lay under the ban of (be ruling 
[rower of ibi' empin*. Auruiig/ebe order(*d t hat no Hindoos 
should in future be (‘mjrloyed in the juiblie S(*rvice, and 

1077 b(‘ ri*im|)OS(’d tin* odious poll-tax, the jezzia, on infidels. 
His measures, however* disguised, breathed the spii’it of 
intolei*anee. d’lie Hindoo temples in Ih'ngal, and evirn pr 
the holy city of Benar*es, wei*e demolished, and mot 
erected on tin* sili‘s, aiidtlu* images used as stcjrs. Te 
bigoted [)r(x;eedings pmdueed a feeling ul“ disatfectiun i 
iirvoit of tii.i evi'ry ]>rovinee, bnl it was only in Rajpootaiia 
j}itjp.H)t.s. that they eri'ati'il politiiml disturbance. Jeswunt 
Sing, tb(' faithful Kajpoot general of t.lie empciTn', bad died 
in Cabul, and as bis widow and family passed through 

1677 Delhi, Anrungzf*be surrounded their imeampinein with 
troojrs, intending to detain them as hostages. They wmre 
rescued by the eontrivaneo of^Jeswunt Sing's minister, 
and conveyed to Joudfiore; but this ungenerous treatment 
of the family of a devoted servant roused the indignation 
of tbo high-spirited Rajpoots, and the country was speedily 
in a blaze. Aurungzebo lost no time in marching into it, 

1679 and obliged the rana of Oodypore to make his submission j 
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but ou a second revolt, he summoned troops from every 
direcl^on, and let them loose on the unhappy country. 

The Joudpore territory was laid waste, villages were de- a u. 
stn»yed,^ families carried into slavery, and the inhabitants 
lyade to feel*the extremities of war. The Ra jpoots retaliated 
by plundering the mosques and burning the Koran in Malwa. 

The alienatioii of the various tribes was complete. After 
thijf period tlu^y were often at peace with the empire, and 
furnished their*eontingents of troops, whom Aurungzebc 
was happy to employ as a counterpoise to his Mahomodan 
soldiers ; but that cordial loyalty to the Mogul throne 
whieli had for a century made them its most reliable 
champions, was extinct. It was during these disturbances 
tluit the emperor’s son Akbar went over to the Rajpoots, 
and was encouraged by them to assume the title and func- 
tions ofin’oyalty, and to march with an army of 70,000 men 
against his father ; but he was defeated, and fled to the 
Mahrattas. 

To return to Sevajee. He took advantag(; of the absence 
of Aurungzebe in tlic Khyber, and the (h'ath of the king , 
cu Reejapore, to annex the wJiole of the* Concan, 
and likewise of a consid(u*able tract above tlu^ n.ssnrm>s 
g'hauts. lie had long struck the coin in his own 
name, and ho now determined to proclaim his independence, 
and to assume all the ensigns of royalty and the pomy) of a 
Mahomedan potentate. Afti'r many religious solemnities, 1074 
on the Gth June, 1G71, h(‘ was enthroned at his capital, 
Rajgurh, and announccal himsell* as the “ornament of the 
“ Kshetriyu race, ami lord of tluj royal umbrella.” He was 
weighed against gold, which was distributed amongst the 
brahmins, who found to t heir chagrin that he only weighed 
ten stone. Two years after lie undertook one of 
the most extraordinary expeditions on Mahratta tiontotho 
record, with the object of recovering his father’s 
jageer in the^distant south from his brother. Having 
concluded ^n armistice with the Mogul general who had 
charge^of the operations against him, by a large douceur, 
he marched to Golconda with an army of d0,000^foot and 
4t),000 horse, and extorted a large supply of money and 
artillery from the king, together with an engagement to 
cover his territories daring his absence, on condition of 
recfifving half bis acquisitions in land and money. He 
then proceeded to pay his devotions at the shrine his 
of Pur wut turn. Naked, and covered with ashes, fanaticism. 

4ie assumed the character of a devotee, and after having, 
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for nine days, committed various acts of superstitious folly, 
which at one time led his ofli(;ers to doubt his sanif,y, he 
resumed the command of his army, which he had sent for- 
' ward in Jid vance. He swept past ilad ras, tlien an upnoticed 
fa(dory, and capturtnl fort, after fort, not excepfting even the 
redoubted fortress of (iiiifrcje (}»ronounct d Jiiijee) “tenable 
“by ten men a^Jiinst an ariny/’:md at Trivacjry, bOt) niik^s 
from his own t(‘rritory, met his iDrotlicr Vemeajee. He held 
possession of 1\injore, and the o1 her ja^eert^ i)e(|ueathed to 
him by Ids fatlujr, and reiiiscul t(j share tliem with his 
brotlier, who tliereupon oecu})ied them force, and s^mt 
A.i). liis lioi*H(' to ra,vap“ tin' C'arnatic. TJic disj)ute betwecTf the 
Kirs hrotljcrs te]*ni!nalt‘d in a compromise, by wliich Vencajee 
was to retain the jat^eer, paying- half* the revenues to Sevaj*ee, 
while he was to k(‘ep possession (.)f all the conquests he had 
nniiU^ from llei'japore. He ri'ached Hajixnrh after antibseiice 
of eii^hteen months, but no poi'tion of his eoiupu^sts or ot 
his j)lun(ler did he thiiik of snrrcuiderini^ to the king ot 
( iol(!onda. 

iK'xt year Aurungzi'be .seid a foianidable ai-niy to 
Ki7li besiege fleejaj)oi'<‘, and tiu' regent, during tlu^ minority 
Aurnni.-'M*tK‘ iovokod llie aid of Sc'vajeo, who laid 

uuu. ks * waste the Mogul territori(‘S between tlio Heenm 
L$u.ju]K)m («oda very, and subjected the town of 

Anrungabiul to j)lunderfor thr(*edays. iMeanwhile, his son 
Sambaj(‘e, who had luvn ])laced in durance by his father 
for an attt‘m])f to violate the wife of a brahmin, made his 
escape, and went over to the Ylogvd gcuieral, and was re- 
ceived with open arms ; but Aurungzebe ordered him to be 
Hcmt as a prisom'r to his la.t hei‘’s camp. Seviqoc' renewed Ids 
ex('rtions for tlu' i’(dief of lleejaporcf upon a fresli c<;nce8sion 
of tt'rritory ; but in tin* midst of thest* events, all liis plans 
of ambition w(‘re dcTuolishetl liy his death, which hap})ened 
Deith Hill at llajgnrh, on the dth A])ial, IbHlf in the filty-third 
i’liiirHi aT (if year of his age. Aurung“Z('be did «ot conceal his 
1(180 satisfaction at the death of his formWable oppo- 

nent, but he did full justice to his genius. “ He was,” 
he said, “ a great ea])taiu, and the only one who has had 
“the mAgnardinity to raise a new kingdom, while I have 
“ been endeavouring to destroy the ancient sovereignties of 
“ India ; my arndes liave been employed against him for 
“ nineteen years, and, nevertheless, his state has been aliyays 
“ increasing.” That state, at his death, comprised a terri- 
tory 400 miles in length and 120 in breadth. It was 
created by his own genius, and consolidated by a com^ 
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muuion of habits, language, and religion among his country- 
men, He is one of the greatest characters in the native 
histoi^ of India, greater even than Hyder Ali and Runjeet 
Sing, who subsequently trod the same path of ambition 
and con^ues^j. . He did more than simply found a kingdom; 
life laid the foundation of a power which survived the decay 
of, his own family, and he kindled* a national spirit of 
entilusi^l^sm '^diich in a few years made the M ah rat tas the 
arbiters of the ^lestiny of India. 


SECTION IV. 

^ AURUNGZRBE TO MAHOMED SUAH. 

AdiiUNGZEBE having now in a great measure subdued the 
opposition of the Rajpoot tribes, determined to bring the 
whole strength of tlie empire to bear on the sub- 
fugation of the lleccan. It was a wanton and pm mis to 
iniquitous aggression, and, by a righteous retribu- 
tion, recoiled on himself, and led to the downfall of his 
dynasty. In tlie year 1083 he quitted Delhi, which ho was 
destined newer to see again, with an army of unexampled 
magnitude. The finest cavalry was assembhid from the 
countries beyond and within the Indus, supported by a 
large and well-equipped body of infantry, and several 
hundred pieces of artillery, under European ofTicers. A 
long train of elephants, intended both for war and equipage, 
and a superb stud of horses accompanied the camp. There 
was, moreover, a large menagerie of tigers and leopards, 
of hawks and hounds without number. The camp, which 
resembled a large moving city, was supplied with every 
luxury the a^e and country could provide. The canvas 
walls whi^sh surrounded the emperor’s personal tents were 
twelve hundred yards in circumference, and they contained 
halls •of audience, courts, cabinets, mosques, oratories, an4 
baths, all adorned with the richest silks and velvet and 
cloth of gold. There is no record of such extravagant 
luxnriousneas in any modern encampment. Yet, amidst all 
thip grandeur, the personal habits and expenditure of tbo 
eijiperor exhibited the frugality of a hermit. With this 
nnv/ieldy army Aurungzebe advanced to Aurung- invasion of 
§ abad, and, by a strange infatuation, signalised ti^cConcaa. 


A.l). 

1683 
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his arrival in the Deccan by ordering the liatefiil jezzia to 
A.n. be imposed on the whole Hindoo population. His first 
1684 expedition was disastrous. His son Muazzim was sent to 
Jay waste the Concan with 40,000 cavalry ; the little 
foragfi that was to be fouTid in the ro(*ks and^rth’^'^^^^hs of 
that wild region was speedily destroyed ; the Mabratta 
eniisc'rs inter(‘ef)ted tlie supplies sent from tlie Mogul j)or1^; 
the Malirat-la liglit horse blocked u[) tlie pMSS(‘s, and prf‘- 
vented the a[)proacIi of provisions ; and ihti wret^k of this 
nubhi army, i'xluiusted by hunger and pestilence, was 
ha|)[)y to find shelt<*r uneb'r tlie walls of A Imiediiugur. 

Aurungzebe then sent his son to attack B(H‘japorc, and in 
this tlie last yt ar of its national existence, the king and 
his troops <lefended their indcjx'ndeneo wi.h 
ex(‘nij)]ary courage. (uit olf the suppliers 

108o find Ooi- o(‘ tlie ^loeul army, interce])ted its co^pnuni- 
cafions, and oliliged it to retire. On tin? faiJun; 
of this ex[H'd it ion the emperor turned his t'orce against 
Golconila, the king of which had fornu'd an alliaiici' with 
tht^ IMalirat (as. IIischi('l minister was ;i il indoo of singular 
al)ility, and had (xpiiiJped an army of 70,<M)0 imm for tluf 
defence of th<‘ countiy ; but. the employiin'ut of an intided 
gave ollence to the lugoted Mahomedan (‘ouriiers. The 
inirdster was niurdei'(‘d, and Ibrahim Klian, the general, 
treacherously went over to the enemy with a largo portion 
of tlie army. The helpU'ss king sought refuge iu the fort 
of Goleomla; tlie ea])ila.l, Hyderabail, xvas plundered for 
three days by the ^logiil soldiers, whom their commander 
was unable to restndn, and tlu* li'easure whieli Aurungzebe 
had destined for his own colters was, to his great chagrin, 
partitioned among them. The king was obliged to sue for 
1086 peace, wbicli was not granted him without the ])romise of 
two crores of rupees. 

Aurung/.eh(Miow brought his whole strength to tn'ar u|»on 
^ Beejapore. The lofty walls of the city were hewn stone 
* six miles in circuiiiferenee, with a deep,T,noat and 

a double rampart. Idle artillery xvas, as it had 
amidol- always been, superior to that of the Aloguls, and 
file etpperor was constrained to turn the siege into 
a blockade. The garrison was reduced to a state of starva- 
tion and obliged to capitulate; Und on the 15ih OctobtT 
Beejapore was blotted out of the roll of Indian kingdoms, 
after an independent career of a hundred and fifty years. 
This Adil Shahee d 3 'nasty emplo^^ed its resources in works 
of utility or magnificence which were without a rival in 
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India. The majestic mins of the palaces in the citadel, and 
of the mosques and tombs in the city, after two centuries of 
df*ca^ in an Indian climate, still attract the admiration of 
the travelJcr. “ The chief feature in the soime is the 
maiisftleu®! of Mahomed Adil Shah, the dome of which, 

• like the dome of St. Peter's, fills the (‘ye from ev('ry point 
“^f view, and though entirc'ly devoid of ornament, its 
“eftormous (.limerisions atid austere simplicity invest it with 
“ an air of meljvicholy g’randemr, which harmoTiises with the 
“ wreck and (h'solatioii around it . One is at a loss in set'ing 
“ yiese ruins, to«con jecture how so small a state could have 
“ nftiintained such a capital.” The fate* of Oolconda was not 
lon^ delayed. Anrung/ehe, with his usual craft, advanced 
in^x) the count ry on pr(‘t(‘ncc o( a pilgrimage to the tomb of 
a saint, and (‘xtractfnl from tin* tears of the monarch all his 
treasure, even to the jewels of the seniglio, ami then 
charg('d him with tin* crime ol‘ having emj)loyed a 
brahmin for his mini.stei* and formed an alliance with the 
infid(d Malirattas. Tlie pi‘inc(‘, though addich'd tn })lcnisurc, 
defended his capital with a heroism worthy his ancestors, 
f)nt it was at length taken, though only by a-n act of trea- 
ehejy, and the royal house of Knot ub Shah became extinct, ^ 
after a brilliant care(‘r of a hundred and S(‘venty y<‘ars. 1687 
The ambition of Anrung/ahe was now consummated. 

His power was extend(‘d over regions which had in^ver 
submitted to the sovereignty of t he iMahomedans, ('onfusion in 
and after seven centnric's, the whole of India did the Dwcan. 
unequivocally acknowledge the supnunacy of a Lord Para- 
mount. The y(‘ar 1688 was the culminating ]){unt of Moslem 
grandeur, and likewise of its d(*(’ay. The misfoidunes of 
Aurungz(‘be comnnuuMh with the fall of Golconda. 'J'he 1688 
governments which had maintained public.* order in the 
Deccan had disappeared, and no system of equal vigour was 
established in tlieir stead. The public authoT ity had been 
maintained irithe extinct states by a for(*e of 200,000 men; 
the Mogui force on their subjugation did not exceed 84,000. 

The disbanded soldiery either joined the predatory bands 
of the Mahrattas, or enlisted under disalle'cted chiefs. 
There was no vital energy at the head-quarters of the 
emperor. Oppressions were multiplied, and no redress 
could be obtained. The fleccan became a scene of general 
coirfusion, and presented a constant succession of con- 
spiracies and revolts which consumed the spirit of the 
2>logul army, and the strength of the empire. 

► Sovajee’s son Sambajee, succeeded to the throne after much 1680 
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intrigue and opposition, and at first exhibited considerable 
flttnibfijTO E vigour and method, but it was not long before be 
ari'i gave wav to the ferocity of his natural disposition. 

He bad none of bis father s qualitications except 
bis ardent bravery. He put bis widow' to dofijb, ^d im- 
jirisonod bis brotluir Raja Ham ; be tlirew th(‘ ministers intd 
irons, and V)(‘b(‘aded those who opposed bis wislies, aT 4 ,d 
proceiub‘d «o far as to execute a bralimin. 'I'li^se atrocities 
alienated the great men who had conirihut^.Ml to build up 
^. 1 ). the Mahratla power. Sambajee reridertjd himself still 
lOHi hiither an obj(*et of giuieral eonhuupt bji Ids infatuaLed 
atlfielnuent to a favourite, Kuloosha, a (Junougi* brabnufi, a 
num totally unfitted for tlie conduct of public affairs, which 
was entrusted to him. In the early pcjriod of his reign be 
JtJMl took an active share in driving l^rince Muazzim out of tlie 
(.!oncan. ih' w as engaged for several years in (uideav^)uring 
to rtdliHMi tht‘ power of the Portuguese, but wdthout success, 
and was inci^ssant ly in conflict- wii h t lu' lorees (j{ Aurungzebe. 
!!(' formed an alliancu? with the king ot' (jiolc'unda, and, to 
(•reat(; a diversion in his favour, plundiired the cith's of 
Hoorhanporc^ and Proacb, and likewdsi* despateluul bodies oA 
Mahratta hoi'so to the relief of the (‘apital, but they acted 
without vigour. In fact, under his inellicient rule, the 
discipliiu' introduc(sl by Sevajec had bi'en i*elaxed and the 
morale of the army detcu’iorated. On the extinction ot the 
two Mahoniedan pow(u*s of lh‘(‘japoro and Golconda, 
Aurungzebe directo<l his wdiole attention to the reduction of 
Ids remaining oppomud-, and fort afUu’ fort wuis captured, 
while Sambajee abandoned pidilic husim^ss, and r(*signed 
1G88 himself to sloth and ])leasure. One of tlie empin-or’s 
geiuu’als, at length, snee(*oded in surprising him after a 
night’s revel, and h(‘ was (conveyed on a camel to the 
imptudal presimce. The emperor at first deemed it ])oliiie 
tc) spare Ids lil’e to secure the surrender of the ATahralta 

1688 fortresses, and asked him to turn Mahometan. “ Not if 
“you w'ould give me your daughter in marriage,^’ W'as his 
reply, pouring at the same time a torrent of abuse on the 
Prophet. Aurungzebe ordered his tongue to be cflt out, 
deprived ^lim ©f his sight, and consigned him to death 
with excruciating torture. Ho bad occupied the throne 
for nine years, amidst the contempt of his subjects, but 

1689 tragic death excited emotions of pity amongst tli^m, 
and gave a keener edge to their detestation of the Mabo- 
medans. 

Tbe Mabrattas were now exposed to the whole power 
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the Mogul empire under the immediate eye of the emperor, 
whose personal reputation, together with the 


gran^< 


eur of his estahlisliments, and the ]>i*estige J^ita^t'ourt 


lilU»‘ rtttiros to 
^ Giiig(;e. 


of the imperial throne, filled them with a I'eelii 
of awe, anob tlu'y bent to the storm. The cabimit 
elected Shao, the infant son of Sambajet*, t o succeed him, 
a»d appointed his uncle, Raja Ram, regent. Of the gi'cat 
kingdom founded by St^vajee, thert^ was only a mere 
vestige left in 4he north, and it was resolved to preserve 
the embers of Mahratta power by emigrating to the south. 
R^ja Ram and M wenty-live chiefs made their way in dis- 
guise to the Mahratta jageers in Tanjore witli many ro- 
mantic adventures carefully pri'servial in the ballads of the 
nfition, and estal)lish(Hl tliii JMahratta coui't at Giiigee. 
The regent soon afh'r desjiatched two of his ablest genei'als 
with » largo force, which was increased in its j)i‘ogi’ess, to 
desolate the Mogul territori(?s in the north, and tliey ex- 
ti'iided their ravages up to Satara, wlau-e Ram-ehundui- was 
left in charge of the ^lahratta interests. lie devised a new 
J[ilau for molesting the Moguls. Among the Mali- oxu.-- 
rattas the tliirst for plunder was always the 
strongest nat ional passion ; indeed, the only word 
for “ victory ” was “ the plunder of the enemy.” IVi this 
predatory sjiirit he gave an extraordinary impulst', as wadi 
as a systematic direction, by eordiuTing the right to levy 
the “ chout ” and the “ truth. ” for the state treaHsury on any 
Miihratta cliieftain who could bring his followers into the 
ti(dd, and allow'ing them to ajipropriate the new exaction he 
invented of (jhaus (tana, or food and forage money, to their 
own use. Under this new impetus, every luoiiutam glen 
and valley poured forth its tenants, and Auruiigzebe, 
instead of having the army of a single resjionsible chief to 
deal with, had a liundred-headed hydra on his hands. 

The impei’ial army was ill-fitted to contend with this 
new swarm* of assailants. Its silken commanders were 
not the i^on gc;rierals of Akhar, and they vied with 
each^ other only in the display of extravagance, of the Mogul 
The spread of effeminate luxury had eaten up the ratta^rmies. 
spirit of enterjwise, and there was nothing they 
desired so little as the sight of an enemy. There was a 
total relaxation of discipline. The stipend of the corn- 
mfinders was regulated by the number of their men, and 
iiot only was it never honestly maintained, but the ranks 
were filled up with miserable recruits, totally unable to 
' cope with the Mahratta soldiers, accustomed to hard fare 
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1600 
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A. I), and harder work. “ The horse witliout a saddle,” asthearmy 
16S2 was aptly describod, “was rode by a man without clothes ; 

“ footm(*n inured to the same travail, and bearinj^ all kinds 
“ of’ arms, trooped with the horse ; sf)aro horsc'S accompanied 
“ tliem to brinpr off the booty and relieve tlui ’■‘/oinided or 
“ weary. All g’athertMl their daily provision as they passed. 
“No ])ursuit could reach their inai-ch. In conflict their 
“ onset fell whert'ver th(*y chos(*, and was relinquished eVen 
“ in the instant of charL,n‘. Whole disii*icls»'Wor(‘ in flames 
“ before their apj^roaeh was known, as a tciTor to othei’S to 
“ redeem tlu^ ravaj^e.” ^ . 

'file rallying pnint of the Mahrattas at this time was 
the fort of (iinge(‘, tlu^ si(‘^e of wdiich lasted as lon^ as the 
of si('^nM)f 'froy. Zoolllkai* Khan, tln^ ablest of tKe 
Moo-ul ^'‘(‘munls, was sent ae;aii^sl it, but he was 
t(»o often in collusion with the Mahratta chiefs. It was 
during the lant^fior of the siei>;e that Suntajee, tlui Mah- 
ratta ^en(M-al, havimr de(’eat(‘d the imperial forces in the 
ir)97 north, and auc^nuujted his army, appearctl before it with 
20,<)(K) hors(‘. Tile besie<^ing army was besi('ged in its turn,^ 
and Cain-biiksh, tlu^ son of the emperor, tlie nominal 
commander-in-chief at the time, was driven to concludi' a 
liumiliatinLi^ convetdion. Itw'as distillowful by Aurun^zebe, 
w'ho recalled his son and sent Zooltikar Khan, a third time 
to command the army, but. as la; was again in communica- 
tion with tlu* garrison, the si(‘ge was ])rotracted till the 
emperoi* thn'ati'ned him with degradation if it w^as not 
successful. 'J’he foi't was. then assailed in earnest, and fell, 
but Zooltikar connived at. the escape of Raja Ram, who 
1(108 made his way to his native mountains, and solecded Satara 
as th(‘ capital of the Mahratta power. Ih^ was able in time 
to collect a larger army than Siivajee bad (aunmanded, and 
lie proceeded to colh'ct what be termed the “ Mahratta 
dues ” with vigour, and the settlement of the Deccan was 
as distant as ever. 

To meet the increasing holdness of the Mahrattas, 
1609 Auningzebe separated Ids army into two divisions, (^no to 
Plans of 1^(5 employed in proRicting the open country, 
Auruin^.ebc. otlior in capturing forts. The first lie en- 
trusted to Zoolfikar, avIio repeatedly defeated the Mahrat- 
tas, but was unable to reduce their strength, and they 
always appeared more buoyant after a deh'at than his olvn 
troops aQA)r a victory. Aiirungzol)e reserved to himself tke 
siege of the forts, in w^hich he was incessantly employed 
1701 for five years. It is impossiblo to withhold our admira- ^ 
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tion of the spirit of perseverance exhibited by this octo- 
j^cnarian prince during these- campaigns in which he was 
subjected to every variety of privations. Amidst all these 
liarassing opc'rations liis vigour was never impaired. All 
tlie miTitai^ movements in every part of the Deccan, in 
.\tgl lanistaii, in Mooltan, and at i\gra wt'rt^ diieeted by 
tlK^ instructions lie issinul while in the field. ' With indefa- 
tigable industry he sn|)erinlt‘nded all the dcdails of adminis- 
tration tlirougKout the ernjiire, and not evim a pt'tty otUcer 
was nppoinUid at, (^abul without his sanetinii. Dut, all his 
(MMU’gy wris unable to cope with the dillieiilties which were 
accaiinulatiiig around him. ddie Rajpoot.s were again in 
open hostility, and othei* tribes, tmiboldened by his continiK'd 
afisence, Ix'gan to manifest, a spirit, of insubordination. The 
treasury was exhausted by a war of twenty-live years’ a.u. 
duratitn, and tin? emptror was tormenUul with incessant DOa 
demands for money, which hi' was unalile to meid.. ’J’lie 
JMahrattas became more aggri'ssive than ever, tind in every 
direction around his camp, north and south, east and west, 
Jjothing was seen but the devastation of the country and 
tJie sack of villages, fn thi^so deplorable circumstances he 
made overtures to the Mahrattas, and offei’cd them 
a legal title to the cfiuut and the teutli of the re- the 
venues of the Ifi'ccan, but tliey rose in their do- 
mauds, as might have been expected, and the negotiations 
were thus brokim olf. Tlie imperial cam]) began to ridire 
to Ahmednugur closely followed by the Mahrattas, who DOG 
])lundered uj) to its very precincts, and converted the re- 
trijat into an ignominious flight. Twenty years bel’ore 
Aurungzebe had marched from his capital in all the pride 
and pojiip of war ; he was now returning to it in a state of 
humiliation, with the wreck of a broken army, pursued by 
a victorious foe, and he expired at Ahmednu- 1707 

gur on the 27th February, 1707. 

Of all the^pnncixs of the bouse of Baber, Ammngzebo 
is the gr^test object of admiratiou to the native historians, 
and hj^ name is invested even among Europeans Remarks on 
with an indetinite idea of grandeur, but the illusion 
vanishes on a close inspection of his biography. Few chfi- 
racters in Indian history, whether amongst its Mahomedan 
or English rulers, have been more overrated. The merit of 
his^personal bravery, his civil administration, and of his 
attention to business will be fully admitted, buif|j^pnty- 
five years h e persisted in a war ^^^^|||||||||||J^^J||res- 
•sion, thoag 
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the foundations of the empire. He had no heart and no 
friend ; he was crafty and suspicious, and often cruel ; he 
niisfrusted all his ofhcers, and they repaid him by pre- 
carious loyalty. Notwitlistandin^ his manifest abilities, 
tlio rapid decay of the empire dates from^'his reign, 
and may in somh' mc'asiin? be traced to his personal 
character. ^ <* 

On tlnuleath of Aiirnngzidx*, hisson, prince Azim, cam6 in 
to the eneampment,caustHl himseli'to Vk^ prockiimed emperor, 
UfCifidoor and marched towards the ca[)itjil. At tin? same 

A.r). time, the ehh'st son, Jh-ince Mhazziin, who lyid 

1707 b(>en noriAin.ated Inar to flu- empire, was hastcTiing to Delhi. 

The armies met in tin* inaghbouidiooil of Agra, and Princ(i 
Azim was (\<‘feau?d and fi*\l in action. Prinee Akbar w’li.s 
a fugitive? in Ih-rsia, and tin* n'lnaining son of AurungzeV)e, 
(^•lm-buksh, who was asstmibling troo))S in tin? Deee*n, was 
ih'feated by Zoolhkar Khan, with the aid of a Mahratta 
(?on(ing(?iit, and tlien* (‘eas<‘d to he any rival to the thrvme 
whic’li Prinee Muazzim aseennled at the age of sixty-seven, 
with tin* tith? of Bahadoor Shah. ^ 

Tin? Mahi'atlas w(?r(? nnabl(‘ to take advantage of these 
distractions by thf'ir infernal dissensions. Raja Ibim, tin? 

1700 r(\g(?nt-, died soon after his return to Satara, and 

uiiioitr tii<’ the government was administered for seven years 
.Miiiinittiis. widow Tara Bye, in the name of her own 

son. The lineal lieir, Shao, tin? son of Sambajec*, was a. 
captive in tin? Mogul eueanijuin'iit, but treated with great 
kindness. Prince Azim, when staidir.g for the (Capital, had 
I'l'leasinl liim, and a, (lorded him tin? means of assorting 
liis rights, on condition of his doing homage to the Mogul 
throiu'. Tara Bye proelainc'd him an impostor, and 
colIeettHl an army to r(‘sist his claims, l)iit Ik* obtained pos- 
session of Satara and in 170S assumed the fiinetiuns of 
I’oyalty. in this tamily contest, tlie Mahratta sirdars 
espon.sed ()|)]iosito sides, and drt‘w tlnar svtords on e:ielj 
other. Tn tin* course of five years the sou of •Tara Bye 
died ; her ministt*r supersed(‘d her authority and ^dae(?d 
another son ot‘ Raja Ram on the throne of* Kolapore, which 
became the capital of the junior branch of Sevajee’s family, 
and the rival Satara. Bahadogr conferred the viceroyalty 

1708 EJvaihou^p of the Deccan on Zoolfikar, the chief instrument 

of Kolapore. elevation, and as liis presence Avas required 

at administration was left in the hands of Da«od 

the Deccan for his 
of whom* 
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it is recorded that when he visited Madras, Mr. Pitt, the 
father of the first Lord Chatham, the goverDor, Jiim a 
grand entertainment in tlie council chamber, and tltat the a.d. 
Patan “ ])ledged tlie chief largely in oordijd waters and 
“ Frencti hfandy, amidst a discliarge of cannon.” By 
tlio desire of his master, he granted to tlu' iMahralta the 
(Mmcession of tlie c/ma/ on llie six soohahs of llu' Deccan, 
whfcli Anrungzehe in his exiremity had olfered t htan, and 
this arrnngemefit, ijiongh made hy a suliordinaic* authorily, 
kept them (]uiet to the end of the reign. Tlu' train luillity 
of4_laj})ootana was seciiri'd by llu' sanu' sjiirit of coiiciliat ion 
amf coricc'ssion to its thrc'e principal chieis of Oodypont 
Jeypore, and Joudpore. 

The emperor was now called to encounii-r a mov 
enemy in the north — th(^ Sikhs. About, the end of tlu‘- 
tiftemilili century, Nanuk, the foumh'r of tlu'ir ,j,, 
religious community, taught that, devotion was due 
to God alone, that all tbrms were imma.tmaal, and that, 
the AVorshi[) of the Hindoo and the Moslem was tapially 
^ccejitable to the Dcnty. The sc'ct. increasial in numh(‘rs, 
but was fiercely pers(‘cuted by t lu^ bigoteil Mahonu’daTi 
rul(']*s, who ma.SKjicred their pent ill’ the yi'ai' afti'i’ tin* (hsith 
of Akbar. In Ifi/h, Gooroo Govind, tlie tentli s])irll nal D>7a 
successoi* of iShimik, conceived the idea, of forming tlie Sikhs 
ini.o a military as well as a rc'ligious connnon wealth. He 
aliolisluMl all distinction of caste, but requiiasl evtay member 
of tlie Hocieiy to Ix' plialged a,s a soldic'r from his birth or 
his initiation, and to wi'ar a, [leenliar dress and to eultivaic' 
liis beard. He imadeated reverenci^ for brahmins and 
prohibited the slaugbtm- ol’ cows. This union of martial 
and religions (uitlinsiasm rcmderi'd the Sikhs a jbrmida.ble 
iMidy, and liny haxl to maintain an arduous si niggle with 
the Malumiedans, wlio eajdured the strongliolds of tlie 
Gooroo, murder(;d his mother and sisters, and mutilated, 
slaughtered, ^r dispersed Ids followers. Still th(‘ sect grew 
and iinilTijilied, and towards the close of Aurungzelx^ 
rt'ign^ under a formidable cliiel* of tlie name of Ban” 
(‘xtciuled its depredations to the vicinity of 
Baliadoor Shall took the field against iliemand 
back to the bills. 

On his i’('turn from tin’s expedition 
aftfsr a brief reign of five yciirs, at th^ 
s€^enty-tvvo. His deatli was fbllowecy 
scramble for power among his ^ 

• whom were defeated and 
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mounted the throne with the title of Jehander Shah, and 
put all the members of the royal family within his reqeh to 
d(‘ath ; be resigned himself to the influenee of a dancing 
girl, and indulged in the most degrading vices. His career 
A.j). was cut short by his nepliew, Fen)kslieT’e, the' viceroy of 
171 '5 Hengal, who nuarched u[) to Dtdlii, and de])osed and inur- 
(l(‘r('d tlio wr*ctcljt;d om|K‘ror, as well as the lioMe but crafly 
Zoolfikar. 

Kerolcslier(‘, Ihi^ niosl. eonleinj)tll>le, as yefr, of the princes 
of his line, nmunted the throne, an<l for six years disgraced 
^ ^ i(, by his vict's, his weakness, anil his cowardk''e. 

He owed his (‘levation to two bi-others descarndtul 
from the Prophet, and thence dcmoininated the Syuds. 
Abdoolla, the ehU^st, was a})point(‘d vizier, and his brother, 
Hoosen Ali, coinnian(ka*-in-chi(‘f, hut the enipei’or held 
them in deh'stahion, and his rt>ign was little elso^thaii a 
series of machinations to destroy them. Hoosen Ali was 
sent against tlic Haj])Oot raja of doudj)ore in the hope 
that tlie oxpcslition would prove fatal to him; but he 
con(;lud('d an lionouj-able peace witli the pi'ince and indace( 
him to give t he hand of one of his daughter's to the ern])eror. 
I'he nuptials, which wau'e; cel(ibrat(;d with great S]:»lendour, 
wei’o rendercHl memorable by an incident which will bo 
notic'cd in a subse(|ueut chapter. 

The oflice of viceroy of the Deccan had been bestowed 
1714 on Ghaz(5e-uod-(kH‘n. 'll] e family liad emigrated from Tar- 
Nizani-ooi- k^^'y ti) sct'k itsfort.uiies in India,, and he Inad risen 
iiiooik, to distinction in the service of Aurungzebe, who 
granted liim the title of Ch.een Killicli Khan, to wliieh w^as 
now added that of Nizam-ool-moolk. He was a statesman 
of great ability and experience, but of still greater subtilty. 
During tlio sevoiiti'on months in which he held the ollice of 
viceroy he fommited the dissensions between the houses of 
Kolaporc and Satara. 8hao had been brought up in all 
the luxury of a Mahomedan seraglio, and*'' was fonder 
JJliunting, hawking, and fishing than of the business of the 
The Mall rat ta commonwealth was falling into a 
state of anarchy, wdien the genius of Ballajee Wish- 
w’anath placed the party of Shao in the as- 
rekindled the smouldering energies of the 
a brahmin, was originally a simple vil- 
Jbut rose through various gradations^ of 
a power in the state, and was stp- 
inister. It w^as to his energy 
Mahratta power is to bo 
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iittribnted, and he may justly be regarded as the second 
founder of its greatness. 

With the view of separating the two brotliers, the Syuds, 
fi’oiii each other, Ferokshere dis})laced Kizam-ool-nioolk, and 
af^^oiiitefl Hi^osen Ali viceroy of the Dcccaii. At 
ttie same time lie sent sec^ret instructions to the re- 
nowned Daood Khan to offer liini the most strenuous oppo- 
sitio^i, and he rushed at once into the field, and attacked 
him with snch iftipetuoslty as to disperse his army like a 
flock of sheep ; but in the moment of victory he was killed 
by cannon ball, and the fortune of the day was changed, 
tlis devoted wife, a Hindoo princess, stabbed herself on 
hearing of his death. Hoosen Ali, flushed with his suc- 
cess, took the field against the Mahrattas, whose depreda- 
tions had never ceased, but was com])letely defi'ated. In 
those ciiK3umstaiices, distracted by J\1 ah ratta encroachments 
on the one hand, and on the other by the liostility and in- 
trigues of the emperor, he (altered into negotiations with 
Bnllajee Wishwanath which, resulted in a CQnveu- concos- 
ti|fn as disgraceful to the M.ogul throne, as it was HioHH to the 
fortunate, for the Mahratta state. 8hao was 
acknowledged as an independent sovc^reign over all the 
dominions which had belonged to Sevnjee. The choui and 
the tentk of the revenues of the six soobahs in the Deccan, 
which were valued at eighteen crores — their assumed pro- 
duct in their most palmy state — were conferred on him, 
together with tho tributary provinces of Tanjore, Mysore, 
and Tricliinopoly, on condition that ho should furnish a con- 
tingent of 1 5,000 troops, and be res ponsible for the peace of the 
Dec(;an, This was the largest stride to power the Mahrattas 
had yet achieved. Tliey were furnished with a large and per- 
manent income by these assignments on districts stretching 
from the Nerbudda to Capo Comorin, and from the Malabar 
to the Coromandel coast, the collection of which gave them 
a right of constant and vexatious interference with the inter- 
nal mlmins^ation of every province. An army of Mahratta 
officers,^ chiefly brahmins, was planted throughout the 
country with indefinite powers of exaction for the state, 
which they did not fail to turn also to their own profit. 

Ferokshero was advised fp disallow the convention, and 
the breach between him and the Syuds became wider. 
Abdoclla called up his brother, who hastened to Death of 
the capital, accompanied by 10,000 Mahrattas FtroksUere. 
under Ballajee, and entered it without opposition. The 
emperor made the most abject submis^idn, but was dragged 
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from the interior of the zenana, where he had taken refuse, 
and assassinated. Two puppets were then placed on the 
throne, but they disappearcjd in a few months by disease or 
poison, and a pjrandson of Bahadoor Shah was raised to 
A?9 -''^cession of imperial dlgnily, and assumed* thf title of 
^ Mahomed Shah, the l.asi/ who deserved ihe name 

of em])eror of India,. Weak are^ despicable as 
Ferokshcre had been, his tra‘j:;ie death created a feclifig ot 
com})assion throughout the country. Tljo»po])ular indigna- 
tion against the Syuds was incr(‘as('d, and tiu'y found them- 
S(‘lveH the mark of universal (‘xecratidfi ; but the great 
obje(‘t of t heir alarm was Nizam-ool-moolk, who, though he 
liad been uriitt'd wit h theiii in o])position to Ferokshere, was 
now ali(mated from tludr cause. He ma!*cli(‘d across'tho 
Nerbudda. with a large force into tht; i)('ccan, where he had 
many adherenls both among th(5 Maliraftas ^ind the 
Mahomediuis, ddeat-ed two arnii(?s sent against him, and re- 
mained master of his position. Abainwhih^, Mahomed Shah 
was fret iiiig under tin? yok(^ of thci Syuds, and, uiuhTthe dis- 
creet gui(l;LiiC(M)f his motJiei*, formed a conredei*acy amo ig 
his nohh'S to relit‘ve himself from it. I)istra(d,ed by the 
dilliculties wdiich aeciimnlated around th('m, they resolved 
that Ilooseii All should march against Nizam-ool-moolk, 
taking the emperor with him, while Abdoolla remained at 
1720 Delhi to look after t.luar common interests. Five days after 
the marcli comTuenced, a savage Calmuk, instigated by the 
Hiissun All confederacy, a])proached the palankeen ofllussun 
a-ssassinutoa. A.li, uiidiu’ t,he ])reteiic.e of ])rcsenting a petition, 
and stabbed him to the heart.. In the conflict which en- 
sued the partizans of t he emperor were victorious, and he 
returned to Delhi. Alxloolla, whoso (morgy rose with his 
dang('r, set up a new emperor and marched against Baha- 
door Shah, but was defeated and captured, tliough his life 
was spared in consideration of his sacred lineage. 


• SECTIOIST V. 

MAirOMED SIIAH TO NAf)Ul SHAH’s INVASION. 

Mahomed Shah entered Delhi with great pomp, a free 
1 720 monarch a twelvemonth after he bad ascended the 

Proceedings rcign, though long, was marked 

of Mabomed by the tokens of rapid decay. The canker worm 
Shah. august Mogul throne, and 
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every year disclosed its ravages. He abolished the odious 
jozzia^ and bestowed high appointments on the rajas 
of Jeypore and Joud])ore ; but the rana of Oodypore, 

AV rapped up in his orthodox dignity, refused all intercourse 
with the CAtiirt and sank into obscurity. Saadut.Ali, a 
I^horasan merchant, who had taken an active „ au. 

share m the# rtu unit proceedings, was ap})omted saudiitAii, 
soolTadar of Oiidi;, and laid the foundation of the 
royal dignity, \Wiich was extinguished in IHoth 
The otiu;e of vizier was reserved for IMizain-ool-moolk, who 
rejT*iired to tlie capital, but found tin; cin|)eror immersed 
in pTi^asuri^, and so indilha'int to the inti'ix'sts of the state 
as to have given the custody of the imperial signtd to a 
favnurite mistress. He endeavourofl to rouse him Nizam-ool- 
lo a sense of his r('sponsibiIiti(\s at a time whcai 
the emfiiro was crumbling around liim, but the emperor 
rejected all adA’ice, and joined his dissolute companions in 
turning to ridicule the finticjuated habits and sohmin de- 
mi'anour ot tlio vem'rable statesman, tlam in his seventy- 1723 
tytli year. Disgusted Avitli tlu^ protligaoy of the court, and 
desjiairing of any reform, he threw up his othce aiid re- 
turned to his goveruTnent in the Jh^cca-n. The emperor 
loaded him witk honours on his dc'parture, but instigated the 
local governor at ilydcualiad to resist his authority ; but ho 
Avns defeated and slahi, and the Nizam lixi^d on that city, 
the capital of the Kootnl) Sahoc ilynasty, as the scat of his 172-1 
government, and from this period may be dated the origin 
of the kingdom of the Nizam. 

Jkdlajee liad accompanied Hoosen Ali Avith his troops 
to Delhi, bnt made his submission to IVlabomed Shall, and 
obtained from him a. confirmation of the grants 
which had been made by tbe Syiid Hoosen, and wfsmumtb’s 
returned to Satara with tlieso jireeious muniments, ac(juisiti(ma 
fourteen in number, and died soon after. Tbe 
political arran^c'inents he made before Lis death established 1720 
the predc«ninant authority of the ciglit brahmins who 
formed^the cabinet, and it was likewise extended throughout 
the interior, by means of the brahmin agents ernjdoyed to 
collect “Mahratta dues.” He was succeeded by his son Bajee 
Rao, who had been bred ^ soldier and a states- uajee Rao 
man, and “ united the enterprise, vigour, and 
“hardihood of a Mahratta chief Avith the polished 
“manners and address of a Concan brahmin.” The interest 
of the succeeding twenty years in the history of India 
centres in the intrigues, the alliances, and the conflicts of 

h2 
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the Mahratta siai esman at Satara, and the crafty old Tartar, 
Nizam-ool-moolk, at Hyderabad, who made peace aipd war 
without any reference to the authority of the emperor at 
Helbi. Bajeo liao felt that unless employment could be 
found , abroad for the large body of prcdatoi^' horse wlu) 
formed the sinews of the Mahratta ])Ower, they would be 
employed in hatching mischi(;f at homo. Hu by aware of 
the weakness of the em]>ire, lie urged on his master, 8hao, 
“ to strike the trunk of tlu* witlu'ring trrti ; the bi'anebes 
A.u. “ imist fall off of t licunsel ves. Now is our time to drive 
17 ■^-4 “{strangers from the land of the Hindoos. By dircctiim#our 
“ etforts to Hindost an the Mahratta flag shall float, in 
“your iH'ign, from the Kist.na to the Attock.” But Shao 
had been bred in tlu‘ luxuriance of a Mogul seraglio, and 
Bajeo Itao, finding his jirdour ilhs(‘conded by his cfleminate 
sovereign, was consti-aincd to act for himsedf ; and 4hus the 
house of the Ikishwa waxed strong(‘r, and tlie house of 
Seva j CO weaker. 

Nizam-ool inoolk, while vizier, had ap])ointod his uncle, 
TTamed Khan, governor of (liizerat, in op])osition to tfle 
Affair.-^ of court, and 8nr-booland Kliaii was sent to expel 

(iiizcnit. him. Hained defeated him with the aid of two 

Mahratta commamhu’s, whom lie had rewarded with a 
grant of the cliou.t and the icnlli of the revenues of the 
province. Baje<' Bao took advantage of this discord to 
send Sindia, Holkar, and Puar, of Dhar, to levy contribu- 
tions in Malwa, while he himself prococuled on the same 
errand to Seringapatam in tlie south. Alarmed 
by tlie increasing audacity of the INhdiratfas, 
lOiiiiporoami Nizaiii-ool-inoolk endeavoured to renew the dis- 
sensions of the rival houses of Kolapore and 
Satara. They were at issue for their respective shares of 
the assignments granted to the Peshwa on the revenues of 
the six soobahs of the Deccan ; and the Nizam, as the repre- 
sentative of the emperor, called on them substantiate 
their claims before him, Bajee llao, indignant at this 
attempt to iiitei’fere in the domestic affairs of the ^ijahratta 
commonwealth, assembled an army and marched against 
him, nn(f though the Nizam was supported by a large body of 
172 7 Mahrattas, he was driven into at, fjosition which constrained 
him to enter upon negotiations. The Peshwa, having his 
eye upon the course of proceedings in Guzerat, granted him 
favourable terms. Sur-booland bad succeeded in estabiisb- 
ing his authority in that province, and the Peshwa was 
negotiating with him to obtain for himself the grant of th«^ 
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cliout and the tenth which Hamed Khan had granted to 
the two Mahratta generals. To expedite the bargain he 
sent nis brother to ravage the countiy, and the Mogul 
governor was obliged to purchase peace by conceding his 
demands. While Bajee Kao was thus engaged, Sa.nibajee, 
tfie ruler of Kolapore, crossed the Wurda and laid waste 
th« tcrritorieiJ of Shao. He was defeated, and obliged to 
sigrf an acknowledgment of his cousin’s right to the whole 
of tlio Mahrattfjr dominions, with iJic excc{)tion of a small a.d. 
tract of country around Kolapore, to wliicli this branch of H30 
Se^'ijijee’s family was to be confined. Tlui })rincipality still 
exisfs, while the kingdom of the elder branch has been 
absorbed in the British ICmpire, The Nizam now found a 
iui?v instrument of mischied* in Dhabaray, the Mahratta 
commander-in-chief, who was inortilied to find that the 
prize ofi the chont and other dues he had obtained from 
Hamed in Guzerat, had been carried off by the Peshwa. 
Under the instigation of the Nizam, ho proc(U3ded with an 
many of dd,000 men towards Satara,, on the pretence of re- 
leasing his master, Sliao, Irojii the tyranny of Bajee Kao, but 1731 
he was defeated, and fell in action. The Mahratta interests 
in Guzerat were then entrusted to Peelajc^e Gaik war, 
whose immediate ancestor was a cowherd, and whose 
de8(*endants still occupy the throne of Baroda. 

To this yjeriod also belongs the rise of the families of 
Holkar and Sindia, destined to' play an important part in 
the subsc(iuent politics of India, and whose niReoC 
tlcscendants continue to wear the crowns they 
acquired. Mulhar Rao Plolkar was the son of a 
herdsman Avho exchanged the crook for the sword, and by 
his daring courage recommended himself to Bajee Kao, by 
wlium ho was entrusted with the very agreeable charge of 
levying contributions in eighty-four vilhiges in Malwa. 
Kanqjee Sindia was of the caste of husbandmen, and 
(altered the service of Ballajee as a menial, but was intro- 
duced into*his body-guard, and became one of the foremost 
of the Mahratta chieftains in that ago of enterprise. Like 
Holkar, he was sent to establish the Mahratta authority in 
Malwa, and these assignments became the nucleu^ of their 
future dominions 

After tlie defeat of Dhabaray, the Nizam was, to a certain 
extent, at the mercy of Bajee Kao, but they both perceived 
tha# it would be for their common interest to BajoeRoo’s 
come to an understanding, and they entered into nSSIostun ” 
secret compact, which stipulated that the 
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A. Nizam’s territories slioukl not be molested, while Bajee Rao 

1731 should be at liberty to plunder the Mol^uI territories^in the 
north. He accordiiujrly crossed the Nerbudda, and laid 
waste tluj province ofMalwa. ddie imperial governor was at 
the time employed in coercing a rt'fractory ehitf in Bundlp- 
cund, who called in tlie aid of Bajt^e Itao, and rewarded 
his service.s by tbe cession of a tiiird of tine ])roviiice’ of 

1732 Jhansi, and thus tlu^ Mahraif.i standard was for the 'first 
tim(‘ planted on tin; banks ot the Junina. ^die governinent 
ofMalwa, was tlum iK'stovved on the itaj])Oot raja Jeysing, 
whose T-(‘ign was rendere<l illustrious by the ])atrona^jf. of 
Hci(‘uee, tla^ erection of tlu^ beautiful city of Jeypoi’e, with 
its palaces, li,‘ills, {ind temples, ajid its noble observatory. 
Tlie ])i’otession of a common faith ])romoted a friendly 

173-t intercjourse between him and Bajee lla,o, the result of which 
was the surrendcu* of the province to the Mahrat^i^a, with 
the tacit concun’encc^ of tlui helpless em])eror. 

T1k‘Sc', multiplied coiuH'Ssions only served, as might havt^ 
l^een expi'ct ed, to inllanu^ the ambition and to increase tly.' 
ljisiii(«r()iisoa demands of the lh‘.shwa. Great as were lift; 
aeiniiua.s. i'(>s()n]-ces of the iMahratta commou'wealth, the 
larg(‘r poiHon of the revenues Avas absorbed l)y the difier- 
eiit feuthitoru'S, anti, only a iraction I’tjached the treasury at 
Satara. The magnitude of Bajee Kao’s o])ei'ations had in- 
A'olved liim in dtd)t ; his ti’oops Avere clamoi'ous for pay, 
and the discipline of the army iieccs.sarily sufienal by these 
arrears. He demanded of the imperial court a confirma- 
tion of the assign nmnts giauted by Sur-booland Khan on 
the r(wenues of Guzerat, of the rights he had acquired 

173(5 in Bundlecund, and the ab.solute cession of the rich pro- 
A'ince (d‘ jMalwa. ddH'! feeble c:’.binet at Delhi endeaAn)ured 
to pacify him by minor grants, wliich only led Idiii to in- 
crease his claims, and he j)n)ceedod to demand the cession 
of all the couid.iy south of the Chumbul, togetherwith the 
lioly cities of Muttra, Benares, and Allahabac^. To quicken 
the appreliensions of the emperor, he sent Holkar to 
plunder the Dooab, the proAunce lying between the^Jumna 
and the Ganges, but he Avas driven back by Saadut Ali, the 
soobadar of Oude. This Avas magnified into a great vic- 
tory, and it Avas reported that the Mahrattas had been 
obliged to retire. “ I Avas compelled,” said Bajee Kao, “ to 

1737 ** tell the emperor the tnith, and to prove to him that T was 
“ still in Hindostan, and to show him flames and the Mah- 
rattas at the gates of his capital.” He therefore took the 
field in person, and marching at the rate of forty miles £6 
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day, suddenly presented himself before the gates of Delhi. 

The consternation in the capital may be readily conceived ; a. 
but th^ oliject of Bajeo llao was not to sack the city, but 17 
to intimidate tlie emperor into concessions, and circum- 
stances 'And# red it advisable for Ijim to retreat to Satara. 

*The Mahrattas now apjioared to l)o paramount in India, 
and the Nizjpn was considered the only man who could 
save* the empire from extinction, lie listened 
to tlio overturcs^of the emperor and proceeded to IS’i'/iiin by 
Delhi, where he was invested with full powers 
to ^all out all the*resourc(5S of the state ; but tiny were re- 
dneffdto so low a point that tlie army niuler his personal 
command could only be completed to o0,000 men, with 
wlfich he returjied to the south, ]3aj(?e llao crossed the 
Nerbudda with 80,00() men. Owing, |)er!iaps to his great 
age — nificty-three — perhaps to over confidence in tlie great 
su]ii;riority of Ins artillery, tlie Nizam entrenched himself 
near Bhopal. Bajeo Kao adopted tlu; national system of 
warlare, laid waste the country, intercepted all siijiplics, 

tacked every (Uduchment whicii viuitui’ed beyond tlie 
lines, and on the twenty- fifth day of the siege obliged tlio 
Nizam to sign a humiliating treafy, granting him the sove- 17o8 
reigiity of IMalwa and tlio territori(‘s np to tlie Chiimbiil, 
and engaging to use his iidluenee to obtain from the im- 
perial treasury the sum of half a (uore of rupeuiS, which he 
had not ceased to demand ; but tliai treasure was to lind a 
very different destination. 

It was in the midst of these distractions that Nadir Shall 
appeared ou the banks of the Indus, and India was visited 
with anotlier of tliose tempests of desolation to 
wliicli it liad been repeatedly subject for some 
c'cnturies. The Persian dynasty of the Sofis, which had 
oecu]iied the ihione for neai-ly two centuries, was sub- 
verted in 1720 by the Ghiljies, the most powerful 
tribe in Afgiianistaii. Shah Hossen, the last of that 
royal Hiio^ was besieged by them in his cajiital, Ispahan, 
then in the height of its prosperity, and after enduring 
for six months the extremities of misery and starva- 
tion, went out with liis court in deep mourniaag to the 
Afghan camp, and surrendered his crown to Mahrnood, 
the Afghan chief. He died at the end of two years, and 
waa^ succeeded by his son Asruf. Nadir Shah, the greatest 
general Persia lias produced, was the son of a shepherd of 
Khorasan, and commenced his career by collecting a band 
• of freebooters. Finding himself, at length, at the head of a 
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powerful army, lie freed his native province from tlic 
Afghans, and then constrained tlie Ghiljio monarch to 
A.i>. resign all his father’s conquests in Persia. He raised 
J729 qqiarnasp, the son of the dethroned Soft king, to the throne ; 
but after expelling the Turks and the linssifKis from the 
provincjos they had conquered, deposed Tharnasp and be- 
1731 stowed tlie nominal sovereignty on his infant *son, whileihc 
liiiiiself assumed tlie title of king, upon the importunity, as 
it was afllrmed, of 100,000 nobles, soldiers, and peasants 
J73f) whom he had assembled on a vast j>!ain To find employ- 
ment for his troo])s and to gratify his o^^n ambition 
avai‘i(a‘, Ik* earrit'd his aians into Alghanistun, and resolved 
to rO'.annex C^indahar to the ]\‘rsian throiu!. While engaged 
in the siegi^ of that town lu5 sent a messengc'r to J)elhi*'to 
demand tlu' siu-remh'r of some of his fugitive subjects, 
but, owing to the disti*aetion of the timvs, thc' (daini Avas 
173H jKjo’lceted. A second messenger Avas murd(*red tit Jidlida- 
liad. '^riie (.lovernnient of India had from t ime immemoi ial 
])aid an annual subsidy to the wild liighlamlers who oe*i 
cupied tb(‘ jiasses Ix twt'en (nbul and Pesbawur, and th^ 
imp('!‘ial cabinet doubtless trusted to tlu'ir power to arrest 
the })r(^g!*ess of Abulir. ']du‘ pjvyment of this black mail 
liad, however, been for some time witlila.dd, and thi‘y 
opened thc gates of India to thc P(u*siaii monarch, Avho 
crossed the Indus with of his viiteriin troops and 

oveiTan the Punjab before the couit of Delhi Avas aware 
of his ap[)roaeh. 

I'he eiiqieror iMahomed Shah marched to Kurnal to 
meet this invasion, hnt expericmeid a fatal defear, and pro- 
,, , - eeeding to the iVrsiaii camp, thrcAV himself on 

Deiiii, luui t lie c'ompassion ol the conqueror, i iie ohject ot 
nmssiicie. [N’adir Shall Avas t ri'asure and not conquest, and it is 
afftrmod that he Avas jirejiared to retii’c on the ])aym<‘nt of 
two croi’es ol‘ rupees ; hut Saadui Ali, the soobadarof Oude, 
having some cause of ofteiice Avith the ciripcrrtr, represent (?d. 
to the Persian that this Avas a. very inadequate luusom foj* 
so rich an oiii])ire, and that his oaaui province alone^ could 
afford this sum. Nadir resolved, therefore, to levy exactions 
under his 'OAvn eye. He entered Delhi in March, and on the 
1739 succeeding day a thousand of his soldiers were massacred 
upon a report of liis d(?uth. He went out to restore order, 
but was assailed with missile.s, and one of liis chiefs Was 
killed by liis side, upon which lie issued orders for a geiiA^al 
massacre. For many hours the metropolis presented a 
scene of rapine, lust, and carnage, and 8,000 are said to • 
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have fallen victims to his infuriated soldiery. Yet so com- 
plete was the discipline ho had established that every 
s\vor(f was sheathed as soon avS he issued the order. Ho 
took possession of all the iin])erial treasures, including the 
peacock* th lime ; plundered the nobles, and causcul every 
libuse to be sacked, sparing no cruelty to extort confessions 
of .wealth. JVoin tlie disloyal Saatiiit AH he exacted the 
full tale of two crores, and the traitor terminated his exist- 
ence by poison. « The governors of ot her provinces W('re not a.d. 
spared ; and Nadir Shah, after having thus subjecti'd the 1739 
cajytal and the ^;ountry for fifty- eight days to spoliation, 
and*fee]ing satisfied tliat he had exhausted the wealth of 
the empire, prepared to retire with an accumulation of 
thh*ty-tvvo crores of rupees. He restored ]\Iahonied Shall 
to the tlircjiie, but annexiHl all the provinces west of the 
Indus the crown of Persia. On his dejiarfure lie issued 
a proclamation to the princes of India, stating that he was 
now pi'oceeding to the conquest of other njgions, but that 
h' any refiort of their having revolted from “ his dear 
Throther, Mahomed Sliali,” readied liis ears, he would return 
and blot tlieir names out of the hook of creation. 

I Tlie Mogul power, which had been in a state of rapid 
'decay since the death of Aurungzelie, /'ecoiviul its death 
blow from the invasion of Nadir 81iah, and the sinteof 
' sack of the capital. The empire was breaking up 
into Irajjments, and the authority and the jirestigo of the 
throne was irrecoverably gone. 'Idie Yailous provinces 
yielded only ii nominal homage to the crown. All its 
]iossessions beyond the Indus w^ere permanently alienated. 

In the extreme south of the jicninsula the Mogul 
.sovereignty was <a matter of history. The Nabob of the 
(/arnatic aihnowlodged no superior. The rest of the 
Deccan was shared between the Nizam and the Mahrattas. 

In the provinces of Giizerat and Malwa, the power of the 
Peshwa was rJready predominant. The allegiance of the 
princes o^ Kajpootana was very vacillating. The viceroys 
of Oude and Bengal, the richest provinces of India, 
acknowledged the emperor as their suzerain, but yielded 
him no obedience. Even in the vicinity of the capital, new 
chiefs were, as the native historian remarks, “ beating the 
“ drum of independence.” *The house of Baber had accom- 
plished the usual cycle of Indian dynasties, which seldom 
excifeeded two centuries, and its sceptre was now to pass 
into the hands of a company of European merchants, with 
^he sea, and not Central Asia, for the base of its entei-prise. 
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Having Urns readied the ])eriod wlien the Mogul throne 
ceased to exercise any iidluence on the polities of India, 
we turn to the progress of tlie European settlements on 
the continent, and to tlie history of the East India 
Comjiany, which began its career with a liicttfry, and 
closed it by transferi-ing the Jilmpire of India to the Crown 
of Ene:land, , . 


CHAPTER IV. 


SECTION 1. • 

i:iSK AXD ruoGKj;ss of thf ronTiiouEst':. 

Foil live ceiifni'ies the tide of j\Iahoni('dan iiuTision haj 
Tolh'd across the Indus from C\‘ntral Asia, and spread from 
noj'th to south. A lu'w era now^ dawns u])on us, ushered * 
in by the ajipcfirauce of a .Iniropi'an fleet, and the })r(.)gress 
is, hencoroi-th, from south to north. The IMahomedaus 
entered India in the spirit of conquest; the Europeans 
came in search of trade. 'J1ie productions of the l^last 
had, from time imnuMuoritil, b(*en a great object of desire 
to the inhabitants of tlie We.st, wlio had been, accus- 
tomed to obtain them through many circuitous channels. 
In the iniddh? ag(*s the trade had enriehetl the republics 
ot‘ Venice and (Jeuoa, and a gimeral anxiety was created to 
obtain direct access to India. During the liflecnth century 
the s[)irit of maritime adventui*e was strongly developed in 
]<]uro])e, and moi-e esjiecially in the small but spirited king- 
dom of Portugal, in which great progress Wxdheen made 
in the science of na\ .al architect niw TJiis spirit was w'armly 
encouraged by its sovereigns, who fitted out a succession of 
expeditions, and gradually advanced along the eSast of 
Africa, mukiiig fresh discoveries in each voyage. At length, 
John II. sent three vessels, under the command of Bartho- 
lomew Dias, to discover the southern limit of the African 
continent. He was the first navigator to double the Gape, 

^ ^ where the tempestuous weather he encountered led hini to 
I486 Discovery designate it ‘‘The Cape of Storms”; but his 
of the Cape, delighted sovereign, hoping to reach India by* 
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this route, more appropriately called it tlie Cape of Good 
Hope. Soon alter, Christopher Columbus, the enterprising 
Genoese sailor, convinced that India was to bo discovered 
by sailing west, olfered his services to king John, but they 
were no# acfopted, and he }»roc(ioded on his adventurous 
expedition under the aiispici.'s of the king of Spain, and 
th« continent* of America was discdvm-ed in 

liTe veil years elapsed after Dias had rounded the Capo 
b(‘fore any atte*n])t was made to im[)rove the discovery. 
King John was succe(‘d(‘d by Emanuel, who entered on the 
tudj of enteiprise with great ardour, and in lilted 

out ^liree vc'ssels in the hope ut linding a way to India 
from tlie Cape. The little lleet, consisting of vessels of 
sn*all tonn;ig{', was entrnstcMl to Ya.sco do Gama-, who a.d. 
quitted Lisbon, after the performance of religious solern- 
nities, mi the 8th July, l -lh7, amidst the acclamations of 
the king, the court, and the peopl(\ Having reached the 
Capo in safety, he launched out boldly into the Unexplonul 
l^ydian Ocean, where, whihj traversing t hroe thousand nn’los, 

1 othing hut tlio sea and the sky was visible for t weiity-throe 
^days. Ho sighted the Malabar coast in May, nisuovory 
1 hits, ami brought his cut(a'})riso to a gloi’ioiis 
issue as he cast anchor olf the town oi’ Calicut. It lay 1108 
in that portion of the Deccan which tlui IMahomedan arms 
luid not reached, and belonged to a Hindoo ])riiice styled 
the Zarnurin, who gave the Portuguese; commander au 
honourable reception, and .at omie grarded him the privi- 
l(‘ge of trade in his dominions. Put tlie commerce of the 
Malabar coast, with its tilty barboiu's, bad liitherto been 
monopolised by the traders from Eg 3 q)t and Arabia, who 
felt no little jealousy at the aiTJv^al of these interlopers, 
and having gained over his minister, persuaded the 
Zamorin that the Portuguese were not the merchants they 
represenied themselves to be, but pirates who had escaped 
from their owA country, and had now come to infest the 
eastern s«as. The feelings of tlie prince were at one© 
changijd to hostility, and Vasco, after a residence of several 
months on the coast, seeing little hope of an amicable 
intercourse, set sail on bis return. He entered tlie Tagus, 
after au absence of twenty-six months, on the 20th of 1499 
August, 1499, in regal pomp, and received the homage of the 
couft and the people, who crowded to the beach to admire 
th<r vessels which had performed this wonderful voyage. 

It was six years and a half after Columbus had astounded 
•the nations of Europe by the discovery of the Hew World, 
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that Vasco increased their amazement by announcing the 
discovery by sea of the way to India, the region of fabu- 
lous wealth. ' 

The king of Port-ngal lost no time in following up the 
enterprise, and immediately titled out an expcd^itioh, which 
ox- consisted of thirteen ships and the 

Cuhnir*” command of wdiieh was givi'ii, not .to Vasco, hut 
to Cabral, who was, however, well qua1ilie<r for 
the undertaking, JIc' was ai'companied by eight friars, 
f i and dinu^led to carry ^ir(^ and sword into every province 
A.u. whieli Vv’ould not nsaavi; th('ir b'acliing. ^After launching 
1^00 ini<^ the Allantic, his tieet was drivtai, in 15(10, by *the 
violence ol the wind, to the coast of South Amoric:i, where 
he (liseoviaanl, and took possi^ssion of, llrazil, which lias 
ev'cr sinecj rcauained an appanage of Portugal. On tlu^ loth 
of Se])teml)cr he aneliortal olf (adieut, and having i».istor(M:l 
the hosiag(\s who had Ix'en taken away by V’aseo, was 
graciously ri'eei\'ed by tlio Zamoian, and o])tained pei*- 
inission to (Tcet a taetory. Put the ]\laliom('dan traiLei’i 
oneetually prinaaiii'd his ohtaining* any cargoes, and he 
seize(^)ne of tluar T'iehest vessels, and having transfern'd 
its contents to his own shijis, s(‘t it on tiro. An attack was 
immediately made on liis taetory, and ^ty men w'ere 
killed, (^ibral resentc'd it by capturing and hnrning ten 
other vessels, afttn* he had taken possession of their cargoes. 
Tie then camionad(‘d the town iVom his tlei^t, and sailed to 
the neighbouring port of Cochin, where he formed a,u 
allianeo with the ehief, a. dcqaaident of the Zaraorin, and 
returned to Lislxm. 

TIk' disasters which Cabral bad encountered indiu^ed the 
oflicers oi state to advise the abandoiiTnent of theses enter- 
StH'ond pris(‘s, but tbe king w.as ambitious of founding an 
orii'iital empire, and having obtained a bull 
from the Po ])0 eonforring on him tbe sovereignty 
of all the countries visited by his fleets in theEjfst , lu'assumed 
the title of“ Lord of tlio navigation, eonquest, andfjommerce 
“ of Ethiopia, Persia, Arabia, and India.’' A third i^xpedi- 
tion, consisting of fifteen vosstds, was fitted out and entrusted 
to Vasco*do Gaina, wdio, on Ids arrival at Calicut, de- 
1602 manclod reparation for the insult ofibred to Cabral, which 
was peremptorily refused, and be set the town on fire. He 
then proceeded to the friendly port of Cochin, wherd he 
left Pacheco with a handful of men to protect the PoAiii- 
guese factory, and unaccountably set sail for Europe. The 
^ Zamorin of Calicut marched to the attack of Cochin for* 
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having harboured the Portuguese, and invested tlie fac- 
tory, but though his troops exceeded tliose of Pacheco 
by lirty to on(‘, they were igiioniiniously defeated, and the 
Huperiority of European to Asiatic soldiers, which has ever 
since b«5en •maintained, was now for the first time ex- 
hibited, and the foundation was laid for European as- 
cendancy in J^ndia. ‘ a.d, 

Ift 1505, the king of Portugal sent out Alnuyda with 1505 
the grand title* of viceroy of India, though he did not 
possess a foot of land in it. Abney da had to en- 
eoiyiter a new and more formidable opponent. 

Tin* Venetians, who had hitherto monopolised the lucrative 
trade of India, ri'garded with a jealous eye the attempts of the 
Pdrtuguese to divert it bdo a lunv channel round the Cajie. 

The bulk of the commerce wliich had made their island the 
(]ueen tlie Adriatic and the (‘nvy of Europe^, was con- 
veyed through flgypt, where they enjoyed a jiaramount 
intluence, and they prevailed on the Sultan to send a tleot 
ypwn the lied .Sea to sweep the interlojicrs from the coast 
5f India, and assisted him with naval materials from their 
forests in Dalmatia. The king of the maritime pi^vince 
ofGuzeratwas eipially alarmed at the growing power of 
the Portuguese on the sea, and sent his ships to co-operate 
iwith the Egyptian fleet. They came up with a ])oi*tion of 
the Portuguese fleet, in the harbour of Ghoul, and defeated 
it. Young Almeyda was killed in the acTion ; his father 
determined to avenge liis death, and, finding that Dabul, 
one of the great l^st commercial marts on the coast, had 
taken part with the Egyptian fleet, reduced it to ashes, 
with great slaughtiir. lie then proceeded in Naval 
search of the combined fleets, and found them 
anchored in the harbour of Dju, and obbuned a splendid 1508 
? victory over them ; but he stained his reputation by the 
: massacre of his prisoners to avenge the death of his son. 

Ho had bccfi previously superseded by Albuquerque, sent 
out by th« court of Lisbon to take charge of the Portu- 
• guese interests in India. He was a man of great Aibu- 
enterprise and boundless ambition. He attacked q^erque. 
the town of Calicut, but lost a fourth of his foi^e in the 
aS'saulL Ho came to the conclusion that, instead of these 
desultory attacks in whicli the Portuguese had hitherto 
beeif engaged, it would bo more advisable to make a per- 
malient establishment on that coast, in some port and town 
which would afford a safe harbour for their ships, and 
•become the citadel of their power. He fixed on Q^t on 
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the coast of Canara, situated on an island twenty-three 
miles in eireiim fere nee, and one of the most valuable ports 
on that coast. It thus heeamo the metro})olis of the Por- 
luguesc domiiuons in India, and eveiy efinrt made from time 
to time to capture it by tiu' native pi'inoes proveti ui^availinu:. 
He now assumed tlui position of an eastern prince, and 
received (mibassi(\s with oriental ]K)m]>. Ila proceeded- to 
the remote ])rnvin(H‘S in the Mjilay ai’cdjiipelao'o, wlieK) he 
estal)lislie<] his ant liority. and eai-ried Iiis e#ininereiiLl (‘ider- 
]U'ises in Siam, »lava, and Sumatra. His (dVerts wnro next 
directed to tin; west, and lie obtaiiKMl ]ioss(‘Ssion of Orupnz, 
tin p;r('at emporium ((ftla* IVasian (liilf. The ^cuiius of i^lbu- 
rjuerque liad thus in tlu' eours(‘ of nine yi'ai's huiltnpa gi’eat 
Jhin/peaii power* in the lOast. H(‘ app(‘a7*(‘d rather to eselfew 
tlian to eoui't tc'rritorial jiossessions, hut his])owerth!’oughont 
thc(^ast(‘rn st'as was iri-csistihle, and his authority evas sn- 
prfune alontr miles of coast, on wliieh he had planted 

tliii’ty factories, matiy ot wliieh wei'e fori i (led, Hnt his last 
days wt're clouded by the ingratitudi' of his eoinitry. In 
miilst of his tr*iunip!is la;* Avas siijiiu’seih'd by thi.^ intrigut'S 
A.n. of tJm court ; tla* r(‘V('i*se broke his heart, and ho died 
as lie ('nt(')'(Hi t lu' hai-hour of (loa. He wars intmr’ed in tlie 
great set t leinent which la* liad cstahlislii'd, amidst the re- 
gret s of Kurojieans and natives, by whom lie rvas crpialJy 
l)(‘l()ved. 


During tlie whole of the sixtemith (uuitury the maritime 
power of the Portuguese continiu'd to bo the most formid- 
Ti P rt 1 eastern hemis]>b('re, and the tcrroi' of 

six. evt'ry stat(‘ cm thesen-boai-d. ^Tiug' took possession 
1517 tirnth con- of the Island of Ceylon, aial iuir>17 proceeded to 
Ciiina, and (‘stablisluMl tlie lirst Eurojican faetoiy, 
1631 at Macao, in the (.'elestial Hm|-ire. In I adl they ecpiipped 
an arnianumt of 4(10 vcss(‘ls, wr’tli an arm}' of ii2,(H)0 men, of 
whom wei’o FiUro}>e'ajis, ami captured Diu, wddeh, 

1637 tliough lost for a time, was rc'gaiiK'd. ln*16;>7 the king 
of Ouzenit implored the Grand Scu'gneiir to assfist him in 
frc'eing India trom the presenee of the infidels, and a large 
fleet, with 7,(100 Turkish soldiers on hoard, wns fitt ed out at 


Suez, and being joined by the Guzc'rat army, 20,000 strong, 
laid clo.so siege to Diu. Sylviora, the commander, had only 
COO men for its defence, hut ho sustained the siege, amidst 


the deepest privations, wu'th European gallantry, for ftigbt 
months. The assailants, driven to despair, were ob%ed ) 
to withdraw, and the fame of the foreigners who had bafilod 
the united forces of the Sultan of Turkey and the king oiW, 
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Guzorat was diffused through ludia. Tlic most memorable 
event in the annals of Portuguese India was the combina- 
tion formed for their cxj>ulsion by the Icings of Ahmed- 
nugur and Peojapore and the Zamorin of Calicut. The 1670 
sic'ge of *0011, which they undertook, lasted ten months, but 
was at hmgth abandoned after the confederates had lost 
13^01 H) men.* The king of Ibuigal, prc'ssed by Shere Sing, 
in ffidS sent an embassy to Goa to inujlore tll(^ aid of the 1538 
Portuguese Go'#»ernor-Gcncral, wdio dcspatclu'd niiu' armed 
vessels with troops to his assistance. This was the hrst 
inig’oduction of tluroj)eanH into the valley of the Ganges. 

The Portuguese established a factory at a ]ilac(> called the 
Gola, or gra7iary, — snbst'qnt'ntly (h'sigaiatcal JJooglily, — and 
completely drew off the trade of the provineo fi-oni the 
neighbouring town of Satgang, which had b(‘0n tlie great 
mercantile emporium of Pengal for lift (am cimturios. The 
factory grew to bo a flourishing town, adorned with nn- 
7nerous churches, and so strongly fortihed, thai; when the 
Moguls subscapiently attacked it with thi'cc^ armies, they 
wore unable to carry it by storm, but were eonstiained to 
have recourse to 7niues. ^ 

At the beginning of the sevente'onth century, wlien the 
grc'utiu'ss of the Portuguese liad laiaeliod its zenith, they 
wer’G eneou7itered, and ('ventiially supplanted by a 
Eui’opc'an rival. The Dnteli, having thrown otf 
the yoke of Spain, ontei’cHl upon a career of nrari- 
tirncentcu’prise with ('xtTaoi-dinaryai*donr. In 1500 
they sciit an expedition round theCape to the eastern islands, 159() 
which reliimtid laden wdth spices a7id other valuable com- 
modities, a7id gave so great a stimulus to the S])ii-it of com- 
inei'ce that, within five yc'ars, forty vessels, of from four to 
six hundred ions Imivlen, weni embai-ked in the trade. 
/They g7*adually wrest(id the sjucc; islands and Malacca and 
the ishmd of Ceylon from the Portuguese, but not Avi thou t 
,‘many a sarigMiiaiy coTiflict. An expedition, undertaken 
jointly by the king of IWsia and the Ji'nst India Company, 
deprived the Portuguese of Ormuz, and within a centuiy 
and a half of the arrival of Vasco do Gama there remained 
nothing to the crown of Portugal of its eastern jTossessious 
but Goa^ Mozambique, aqd Macao in China. The com- 
merce of the Dbtch lay chiefly with the eastern archipelago; 
on tflie continent of India they never possessed more than 
a rew factories. 
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PROGRESS OF THE FRENCH TO THE PEACE OF AIX-p-CJIAPEEEE. 

The gTcat advaTitagos which ilic trade of India liad con- 
h'lTed on the Portuguese and OuteJi inspirti 1 tlie Preneli 
The Er»*nrh ^viPl a (h‘sir(‘ to j)articij>al(‘ in it, and S(‘veral 
East imiiti attt‘inj)ts wcHi niad(‘ to actjuii'^' a coinint'rciaJ 
( ()jii].an 3 . Pi <|i(. pjist during the first lialf of tlu; 

Bf'ventct'iith century, hut without, succc'ss. At length,. *the 
grcjit minister, Colljcrt, who had (;reated th(i Prtuich iia’/y 
and harhmirs, took up the matter, and established the 
P’reru'h J^iast Imlia Cotnpany. Its tirst entt'rjtriso was 
dir^'cted to the island of Madagascar, hut it was abandoned, 
owing to the unlK'althiuess of the climate and tlie k^ostility 
of thc( n;iti\'C‘s, and the Pompany t-ook possession of the 
A.n. uninhabited island of Poui-bon and ol‘ tiie laiger island of 
H>71 the Mauritius in its vicinity. Jn April, JbZ-I, JMartin, tij^ 
eaflit!st of tlu' French colonists, and a man of remarkable 
energy, liaving ol)ta.iiK‘d a grant of land on the Coromandel 
coast trom the' native^ prince, laid the foundation of the 
Ero'tioiiof town of Poiidiehei-ry, wliieh ho was peuanitted to 
poiKjicijiiny. fortify. Three yc'ars later it was threatened by 
1G7C Sovajee in his southern expcnlition, which lias beeti noticed 
iti a jirevious chapter, but was saved l)y tlie tact of Martin. 
War broke out at length tictwiam Holland and France, and 
the Hutch, envious of tlu^ jirosperlty of Potulieherry, sent 
a fleet of nineleiui vessels against it. Martin was obliged 
to i*apitulate, and all hope of establishing French power on 
that coast appeared to wither away. The Dutch im])roved 
the fortifications and remdered it one of the strongest 
fortresses in India, but four years ti^fler were obliged to 
restore it by the treaty of lvys\Yick. Alartin, with liis 
usual energy, stnmgllienod the works, and latracted native 
settlers by bis honest dealings and bis conciliatory man- 
ners ; and on the spot which he had occupied thiyty-two 
years before with six Kuropean settlers, HiereTiad grown 
up at the* period of his death a noble town wdth 40,000 
inhabitants. The charter of th^ Company was cancelled 
1719 jin 1719, and it was absorbed in the schemes of Lawg of 
iMississippi notoriety. On the collapse of Ins project^ the 
Company was re-organised as a commercial association ; 
the town gi^adually recovered its prosperity, which had| 
been affected by the extinction of the Company, and waa^ 
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tembeilished by the taste of its governors, who also rivalled 

jthe native princes in the state they now assumed. a.b. 

M. jf)umas was appointed governor of Pondicherry in 1735 
1735. He united great energy of character with, what is 
so rare!}* fo<«nd among Europeans in India, a Dmnas, go- 
gebial disposition, which in an eminent degree 
conciliated boyi the native princes aiid'the pco})le. ' ^ 
ilugitoojee Bhonslay, the raja of Berar, poured down with 
50,000 Mahratta troops, and Dost Ali, who had become 
nabob of the Carnatic amidst the confusion of the times, en- 
deavoured to arrest his progress, but wuis signally defeated^ 
and fell in battle. • His son, SulUer Jung, and his son-in- 
law, Chunda Sahib, prevaih'd on M. Dumas to grant thom 
and their famili(\s and projjcrty an asyliuii at Pondicherry, 
the strongest fortress on the coast. He rectdved them in 
princely^state, surrounded by Ids horse and loot guards, and 
they and their cortege entered tlu‘ gates of the town 
under a royal salute. Soon after Sufder Ali made his 
pe^ce wdth the Mahrattas, upon an engjgemc'nt to pay a 
crore of rupees, and was installed nabob of the Carnatic 
without any nhironce to the emperor, or even to his re])re- 
sentative in the Deccan, Nizarn-ool-moolk. His family was 
withdrawn from I’ondicherry, but the family jind the 
wealth of Chunda Sahib remainetl under the protection of 
the Prench ramparts, ilughoqjeo Bhonslay, disappointed of 
this treasure, sent a force of 10,000 men to demand the 
payment of sixty lacs of rupees and the surrender of 
Chunda Sahib’s family. Dumas bad organised a body of 
1,200 Europeans and 4,000 or 5,000 native troops — the 
germ of a sepoy army — and he received the envoy with 
(courtesy, and after showing him over his military stores 
and equipments, and drawing up his force, desired him to 
assure his master that so long as a single Frenchman was 
left there would be no surrender. The resolute character 
of Dumas, and ^he resources of the garrison, made a deep 1740 
impression the Mahratta prince, but it was French cor- 
dials ratjfier than French bayonets that carried the day. M. 
Dumas sent by the envoy a present of French liqjueuxs ta 
Rnghoojee, who gave them to his wife, and she was so 
delighted with them as to insist on a further supply. The 
desire to gratify her, combined, doubtless, with a Eugboojee 
reluctance to risk an assault on a fortress of Bhonslay. 
European strength, led to a negotiation which ended in 
the retreat of the Mahrattas. M. Dumas was congratulated 
by the native princes of India on his successful resistance 
I 
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of the redoubted Mahrattas, and the emperor conferred on 
him and his successors the title of nabob, and the rank of 
a commander of 4,500 hor.se. 

Dumas was succeeded by Dupleix, a man of extraordinary 
genius, and one of the most illustrious statesmen in the 
r.ner(.ry of aiiiials of French India. Do had acquired a 
nupkiix. hu'ge fortune in trade before ho \'as ap[)oiuted 
lutendant of Chandernagoro, on the banks of the Hooghl}^ 
where a French factory bad been e.stablifdicd in 1076. It 
bad never flourished, whilti the English /actory at Calcutta 
had been rising in wealth and importance, hut tlie craativo 
f genius of Dupleix in tlie course of ten years mado it one of 
the most o})ulent Eurojxian factories in Bengal. At the 
jieriod of' his Jissuming the charge of the town not more 
than half-a-dozen siiiall coasting craft were to bo seen at the 
landing-place; befoi'c his departure seventy vesifiels were 
engag(;d in trade to Yeddo, to Mocha, to Bussorah, and 
to Cliina-. lie established agencies in the gr(;at marts in 
the interior, and his transa(!tions w(‘re extended to ThF'et. 
He surrounded the town with fortilications, and assisted 
A. I), ia the erc'ction of two thousand house's. He was appointed 
17-11 to the go veriui-U- lit of Pondicherry in Oct ober, 1741, and 
well knowing that in the East the pomp of state is always 
an element of jiolitical strength, made such a display of 
magnificence, and exacted such deference as an officer of 
the ^logul Empire, as to dazzle the prince's and people of 
the Deccan, and to augment the re])utation of French 
power. His first attention was given to the improvement 
of the fortifications, but before they were completed he 
was informed by the Dirc'ctors of hiti company that 
W'ar between France and England was imminent ; and, 
moreover, that they would he unable to supply him with 
1746 money, ship.s, or soldiers. At the same time he learned 
that a large naval squadron was ready to sail from Eng- 
w»ir betwt«n while he could only musteh 436 European 

Friiiioo ariii ii-oo})s, uiid luul oidy a single vessel 6f war at his 
Kiigiami. disposal . Ill this emergency ho dete];rained to 
invoke Jiho aid of the native princes whoso friendshijj his 
predecessors bad assiduously cultivated, and to solicit 
Anwar- ood-deen, who had lieen appointed nabob of the 
iCai’natic by Nizara-ool-moolk, to lay an injunction on the 
l745|goverimr of Madras to abstain from any aggressionVn the 
/French settlement. The governor considered it prudent 
to obey the order. The anxieties of Dupleix were hkewise 
relieved by the arrival of Labonrdonnais with a powei^%l 
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' French fleet. This officer, a man of singular enterprise, 
had been for several years governor of the Mauritius and 
Bourbon, and had raised the islands by his energy and 
ability to a state of the greatest prosperity, lie found tho 
greater pfirt'^f tlio Mauritius on liis arrival covered witli 
an almost impenetrable jungle, and inhabited by a sparse 
and indolent# population. He created magazines and 
ursen^als, barracks and fortifications ; he erected mills, quays, 
and aqueducts, iwid gave tlu* settlement that importance in 
the operations of his nation, which it maintained for nearly 
sovQgty years ; but the value of all his noble qualities was 
impaired by his pride and aiTogance. The two fleets were 

, not Tong before they came to an engagement. 

The conflict between the French and the English in 
India, Avhich began with tliis laival liattle in 174'(), forms an 
importamt era in its modern history. Hitherto, Hosuit of 
the European settlements dotted around the the con mot. 
Malabar and Coromandel coasts, content with the peaceful 
pi ' f suits of commerce, had taken no share and little interest 
in the revolutions of power in the interior, and in the rise 
and fall of states. j)own to the present time, moreover, 
wliilc the French and English nations werq, often at war in 
Europe, during sevemty years their Indian settlements lay 
peaceably side by side. But the scene was now changed. 
The governors ottho two Companies embarked in a struggle 
for supremacy, embodied native troops and imported 
regiments from Europe, directing tluTr attention more 
to the operations of war than of commerce, and, in more 
than one instance, fighting to the death in Indiji after 
peace had been restored in Europe. They formed alliances 
and were drawn into conflicts with tho native princes, which 
serv^ed to demonstrate the vast superiority of European 
soldiers over native troops, and this led to the rapid acqui- 
sition of political influence in the country, and, by an 
inevitable consequence, to the possession of territory. 
Within th6 brief period of eleven years after the two 
Europeng;! powers had fired the first shot at each other, the 
French had acquired the undisputed authority of a ^erritoiy 
in the south, containing a population of thirty-five 
m^ons, and in tho north the English had tho supreme 
command of provinces exceeding in area and population 
the lyhole of Great Britain. 

The two fleets met in July, 1746. The action was inde- 
cisive, but the English admiral, on the plea that one of his 
silips stood in need of repairs, sailed away to the south 
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and left Madras, which he had been sent out to protect, 
Capture of at the mercy of the French. The little hamlet 
Miulras. whicli the British ensign was ]>ljintcd in 1639, 

had in the coin\scof a cojitury expanded into a town with a 
native j)opulatiou of between one and two hund'xcd thousand. 
The fortifications of Madras, which had never been very 
substantial, were now dila})idated, and of the mall garrtson 
of two hundred Euro})eanH few had ever se('ii a shot fired. 
Against this deienceless towiiLabourdoniiAis advanced with 
a large fleet, 1,100 Ein*oj)ean f roop.s, ant^. 800 native sepoys 
and Africans. Tin* ErcHident, afOn* a docent resis^vaice, 
21 ^r, sai‘rond(‘r(*d it, and Labourdonnais held it at ransom fora j 
1 7 H) Humof ahout sixty lacsof ru[KX‘s; but Dupleix asserted that as i 
long as th(^ English laid possession of the setih'ment, Pondi- 
clicrry could not b(^ expected to flourish, and lie was deter- 
mined to extinguish all hlnglish interests on tiie coast. 
The vdok'Tit altc'reations which arose between these two able 
but inlh^xihle men may be n'adily imagined. Meanwhile, 
tlie monsoon set in with exce})tional violence, and the Frdfvch 
tle(d snlfered to such an extent as to oblige Labourdonnais 
fo return to the islands to refit. Diijdc'ix immediately an- 
nulh'd the eoi^ention ho had made with the president of 
Madras, and eoinayed all iho European officers prisoners to 
Pondieherry. Lal)ourdounais retired to Prance, where he, 
was followed by the accusations of Du])leix and of the, 
enemies he had made, and wuis thrown into the Bastile, wliere 
ho lingered for three years, and, though released when the; 
17o3 ch;i,rgt!s against him wen^ (li.sproved, died of a broken heart, i 
On the approacli of t he French armament, the president of 
Madras, in his turn, had a])pealcd to the nabob of the Carna- 
nuttio of Dupleix laid done, and prevailed on him to 

St. Tiionu'!. prohibit any attack on the town. Dupleix, how- 
ever, found little difficulty in persuading him to withdraw 
the injunction by promising to make over the settlement 
to him when it \vaa captured, but after he had obtained pos- 
session of it it appeared too valuable a prize *to bo relin- 
quished. The nabob was irritated beyond measure, and 
asked \^ho were these foreigners tliat they should thus set 
him at defiance, with a handful of European and native 
troops not equal to a twentieth of his own army? His 
BOfi was sent with 10,000 men to drive the French from 
Madras, but half a dozen rapid discharges of cannon 
bewildered them, and they retired more quickly than they 
had advanced. Dupleix, on hearing of the investment of the 
town, despatched a reinforcement consisting of 230 Eulto- 
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peans and 700 sepoys. The son of the nabob inarched to Nov. 
meet the detachment, and came up with it at St. Thome, 4tu, 
about *four miles from Madras. The commander, Paradis, 174G 
though without guns, assaulted the enemy with such vigour 
that thn}*oui'#g nabob, who was mounted on a lofty elephant, 
ancl carried the royal ensign, was the first to fly from the 
Held. He wa« followed precipitately by the whole body of 
10,0(JD men, who never paused till they were almost in 
sight of Arcot. »This engagement, although small in com- 
parison with others, may be considered one of the most 
imp^tant and decisive battles in India. For the first time 
it gave the European settlers confidence in their own 
strength, and took all conceit of fighting out of the native 
princes. It taught the Europeans to disregard the disparity 
of numbers, however great, and dissolved the spell which 
had hiUicrto held them in abject subjection to the 
native powers. 

The success of the French induced the nabob at once to 
cl'^ngc sides. The only possession left to the English on 
the coast was Fort St. David, and Dupleix sent an siegoofron. 1716 
expedition against it ; but it was defended by the ‘HcUcrry. 
earliest of our Indian heroes, Major Stringy Lawrence, and 
the French were obliged to retire, after four unsuccessful 
assaults. Soon after, admiral Boscawen arrived off the 
coast with a largo fleet and a large reinforcement of troops, 
and it was determined to retaliate on the French by the cap- 
ture of Pondicher^ 3 ^ The admiral unhapjiily determined to 
take the conduct of the siege on himself, but being altogether 
ignorant of military science and impatient of advice, he 1748 
was subject to an ignominious failure. After having in- 
vested it for fifty days with the largest European force, little 
short of 4,000 men, which had ever yet been assembled in 
India, he was obliged to raise the siege, but not before 
he had lost one-fourth of his troops. Dupleix lost no time 
in trumpeting hSs success throughout India, and ho received 1748 
congratulations from the nabob at Arcot, from the Hizam 
at Hyd(yabad, and even from the emperor at Delhi. Imme- 
diately after this event, the peace of Aix la Chapelle 
restored Madras to the English, and Dupleix had the mor- 
tification of seeing his hated rivals reinstated in all their 1749 
possessions. 

f 
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I'l' niiglit have been oxpcctod fliafc ilie English and the 
EroiH^li would now slieatlio their swords and^rctiirn to ,tlie 
KiiiHi-ii in- P'O’snits of coiniiieiT'e ; hut, as the great historian, 
a'lin- Orrru‘, rein:n-ks, “ 'hhe two na/ions luiving a 
‘ ‘‘ large body oftruojis at their disj)Osal, and being 

‘“no longer am liorised to light wit, li ('atfii otiier, took the 
“ reBolnt ion of employ leg tlieir armit's in tlu^ contesCs of 
“ native ])rinces, the Itnglish with gi’i'at indiscretion, the 
“ Kreneii with iluMitiuost ambition.” The English vVero 
the first to set the extimplc; they were anxious to obtain 
an tiefH'ssiun of b'rriti iry on the coast, and tln^y accepted 
the oiler of Stdioojec, who had lic'cn dejiosed from the 
government of d\'injore, to c(Hle the town and district of 
I )( 0 'ie,otta, at tlie mouth ol‘ tlu; Coh.'roon, if they woiij,ld 
n'storehim t<i the throne. A force of about men was 

accordingly sent under JMajor Jiawrence, who obtaincMl pos- 
session of the ji|>'vn, aft(T a hmg and clumsy siege — the 
tirst the Jhigbsffwm'e engaged in. But he found the causi; 
of Sahoojc'e hopelessly uiipopnlar, and nduriied to Madras, 
and ])crsuadcd the yna'sident to come to an accommodation 
Avith Pertab Sing, ilie prince then on the throne. 

T)n])leix, however, aimed at a liigher object than the acf 
quisition of an insigniticant town and a few miles of terrif 
Ambition of toiy Oil the Coast. Tl(‘ had seen a single battalion, 
Duplex. consisting only in part of Europeans, disperse a 
native' army, often times its iiumbeT, like a flock fd‘ sheep. 
Tlie rise of this new military power filled the minds of the 
native yirinccs with awe; and Duplcix determined to avail 
himself of their rivalries, and tlie fermentation of the times, 
to erect a French empire in India. Chibida Sahib, the 
most enterprising prince in the Deccan, had bei^Ti deprived 
of the important toAvn of Trichiiiopoly by the Mjyhrattas, 
and carried away prisoner to Satara, where he languished 
for seveA years. He was exceedingly popular throughout 
the Carnatic, and Dnjdeix conceived that his ambitious plans 
Avould be promoted by making liim the nabob, in the room 
^f Anwar-ood-deen, Avhose government Avas greatly dis- 
liked. He therefore obtained his liberation by the payment 
of a ransom of seA^en lacs of rupees ; and Chnnda Sahib 
speedily collected a body of 6,000 men, and advanc 4 d 
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towards the borders of the Carnatic. Just at this period, 
Nizam-ool-moolk, the soobadar of the Deccan, 
and tht) founder of the kingeiom of Hyderatiad, Nizmn-ooi. 
died at a patriarchal ago, and the aOairs of the 
Deccan W'*}re4hrown into a state of confusion whicli greatl}^ 
facilitated the ambitious projects of tlie Fri'iich governor. 

Of tJie tiveson^^ of the Nizam, Nazir Jung, though often in 
rt'VoliT against liis fjxther, happened to be witli him at the 
hour of death, ai^d having olitained possession of the trea- 
sury and bought over the chiefs in the army find the state, 
])rocJ^ilmed liimseff soobadar. Dut tlau-o was a grandson 
of the Nizam, Mozufler Jung, the son of his daughter, 
whom ho liad destined for the succession, and in whose 
favour he had obtained iijlnna7i from the emperor of Delhi, 
lie lost no time in collecting an army to assert his claim 
to tlie thj'one, and was joined by Chunda Sahib, to whom he 
promised the nabobship of the Carnatic. The French at 
once embarked in the cause, and a force was despatched toj 
his#aid under the command of Bussy, the ablest officer in' 
the French scrvici'. The confederates encountered the 
army of Anwar-ood-deen iit Amboor ; he was completely 
defeated, and fell in action, and his son, Maliomed 
Ali, fled to Trichinojioly, where the tr(!asafbs of Anwiir-ood- 
the state were deposited. Mozuffer marched f ho 
next day to Arcot, and assumed the state and title of soo- 
badar of the Dcccan, and conferred the government of the 
Carnatic on Chunda Sahib. They then proceeded to Pon- 
dicherry, where Dupleix received them with an ostentatious 
display of oriental pomp, and was rewarded by the grant of 
! eigh ty - o n e vi 1 1 ages . 

Mahomed Ali, finding that he could not hold Trichinopoly 
against the victors, sought the aid of the president of 
Madras, who sent a small detachment of 120 men 
to support him. It was a feeble movement, but it Mahomed 
had the importfnt effect of engaging the English 
in the cause of Mahomed Ali, which from that time forward 
they co]^sidered themselves bound in honour to support, 
under every vicissitude, as a counterpoise to French in- 
fiuence. Meanwhile, Nazir Jnng assembled an •army of 
300,000 men, of wbora one-half were cavalry, with 800 1750 
pieces of cannon, and marched in search of the confede- 
rate^.* At Valdaur, about fifteen miles from Pon- ^azir .Tung 
dicherry, he was joined by Major Lawrence with in 
600 Europeans, while Dupleix augmented the 
contingent with Mozuffer to 2,000 bayonets. But on the 
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eve of the engagement, thirteen of the French officers re- 
fused to fight ; the force became demoralised, and nothing 
could stop its precipitate flight to Pondicherry. Ohunda 
Sahib joined in tlie retreat, but Mozuffer determined to 
throw himself on the mercy of his uncle, whoVook an ot^th 
to protect him, and then loaded him with irons. Nazir , 
iJung, now undisput.(‘d master of the Doecnan, appoiurted j 
iMabomed Ali nabob of the Carnatic. All Dnplei.v’s plans ' 
\vero api^arcntly demolished by this blovfr, but never did 
jthe fertility of his genius appear more conspicuous th.'in on 
^ds oe^casion. He stmt envoys to treat with Nazir J/mg, 
and they discovered that his three Patau feudatories of 
Kurnool, Cuddapa, and Bavanoor, were displeased at his 
proceeding, and prepared to revolt. Duplt'ix opened a cor- 
respondence with them, and, a t the same time, to intimidate 
tlie soobadar into a compliance with his terms, «seiit an 
expedition to JMasulipatani, and occupied the town and 
district. He attacked and defeat(‘d the forct' of Mahomed 
Ali, the remnant of whieh sought rethge in the renowilk'd 
of It was immediately besieged by 

Ouu'co i»y Pussy, ana within tw(mty-four horn's of his 
appearance before it, the French colours were 
17,50 ramparts, though the armies of Aurungzebe 

had besieged it for nine years. It was the first instance in 
wliicli a Europcau force bad attacked a fortress considered 
impregnable, and its success spread a feeling of dismay 
through the Dt'ceau, and created the conviction that 
notJiiug could withstand European valour. 

I Nazir Jung, astounded by these proceedings, hastened to 
I concede all I)u])li'ix’8 demands — that the town and district 
I of Masulipatam should be made over to him, Mozufler Jung 
' released, and Chunda Sahib installed nabob of the Car- 
natic. The soobadar concluded a treaty on these terms 
with Dupleix, but Duplcix had previously come to an under- 
standing with the three mutinous Patan nhhohs, and had 
directed Pussy to attack the army of the soobadar as soon 
as he received a requisition from them. Pussy igno- 
rant of the settlement which Dupleix had made with Nazir 
Jung whbn he was called upon to assail him by the Patau 
chiefs. He accordingly marched with 800 Europeans and 
8,000 sepoys, and ten guns, against the soobadar’s ^rmy, 
which he found stretched over eighteen miles of ground, 
Buwydo- and obtained^ a complete victory. “ Never, re- 
feat^ Noair marks the historian of these events, ‘‘since the 
“ days of Cortes and Pizarro did so small a fordfe 
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“ decide the fate of so great a sovereignty.’* As the 
nabobs were moving off to join the French, Nazir Jung 
rode u|) to tbemwith burning indignation, and engaged in. a 
liand to hand struggle with the nabob of Cuddapa, 
whom he^upliraided with his treachery. The nabob lodged 
two balls in the heart of his unfortunate innsier, and 
Inivjng cut ofli his liead, presented it to Moziifler Jung. 

JMcftniffer Jung, then confined in the camp, wlioni Nazir 
Jung had ordered to be decapitated if the day went against 
liim, was proclaimed soobadar of the Deccan, 
jind^moceedcd in company with Chnnda Sahib to .1 1111!-': HOO- 
Ponaicherry to express his oldigations to Dupleix, 
and to make a suitable return for his aid. Dupleix, 
ari'fiyed in the gorgeous robes of an impcua'al noble, I’occived 
him with oriental magniUccnce. A spUmdid t(mt wms erected, 
and in tye presence of the native chivalry of the Deccan, 
Dupleix invested him with the otli<‘e of soobadar, and, 
having ])aid homage to him, received tlie title of governor 
of ?all the country lying between the Kistna and Cape 
Cc^porin. Dupleix then presented Chunda Sahib to the 
soobadiir, and recpiesh'd that the real soverc'ignty and 
emoluments of tlu'. Carnatic might bo granted to him. Mo- 
zufferJung was extremely anxious to return to the capital, 
andrecpicsted Dupleix to allow a Fremdi force to accompany 
him, and Pussy was sent with 300 Europeans and 3,000 
disciplined sepoys. The encampment broke up from Pon- 
dicherry on tlie 7th of January, but within three wecdcs the 
turbulent Patan nabobs who had conspired against Nazir 
;Jung, entered into a conspiracy against his successor. Their 
troops were spcedil}^ dispersed by Pussy ; but Mozuffer Jung, 
rejecting all advice, insisted on pursuing them and was 
struck dead by the javelin of the nabob of Kurnpol. The 
camp was thrown into wild confusion, but Pussy’s „ , , . 
presence ot mind never lorsook him. He imme- Jung Booba- 
diately assembled the officers and ministers, and, 
with the ascendancy he had gained, prevailed on them to 
assent tp his proposal of raising Salabut Jung, the brother of 
Nazir Jung, to the vacant dignity, and he was drawn from 
confinement to rule over thirty-five millions of subjfscts. The 
camp then moved forward, s^nd in due course reached Aurun- 
gabad, then the capital of the Nizam. Dupleix bad now 
atiajned the summit of his ambition, and the power of the 
French had reached its zenith. Th^ soobadar reigned over 
the northern division of the Deccan, but it was virtually 
irtled by a French general, whose authority was supreme. 
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A/f). In the south, all tlio country soutli of the Ki.stna was under 
the sway of Dupleix and all its resources were entirely sub- 
servient to his interests. * 

Wo turn to the proceedings in the Ciirnutie, wliere the 
French and English wore ein})loyed for four i^^oars in 
Camr oE attempts to obtain possession of TrieliinoyioTy, 
Clive. wliieh they both considered e.s.sentia^to the control 

of the country. It was In'Id })y Miihonu'd Ali, with the 
aid of a small body of Ihiglish troops, jnd Dupleix, in 
conjunction with Chnnda Saliil), sent a strong detaeliment 
under Law, the nephew of ihe famous SiTufli S('a financier, 
tvi ("Xpol them. It was on this occasion that the milna]^ 
g(Miiiis of Clive, the founder oi‘ the British empire in India, 
was fir.st fhwi'loped. The son of a private country genfle- 
^ man, he came out to India, in 1 711, in the civil service of the 
l^last India Company. Two years after, he was in^Madras 
when it sin*rendered to Ijaboiii’donnais, and 77iado}iis es(;a])e 
to Fort 8t. David, whei‘o lie exchanged the pen for the sword 
and took part in the defence of the fort. lie was presi^it 
at llie ahorti^x‘ si(‘ge of PondiclnuTy by ndmi7’al Boscaweii, 
ill the assault on Dcvicotta, where ho atti’acted the 
admiration oi‘ JMajor Lawrenoo. ITc \vas attached to the 
force wliich fho ])7*esldont of Madras, Mr. Saunders, 
17t9 despatched to the relief of the besieged garrison of 
Tricliinopoly, and he jxTceived, by the instinct of his military 
genius, that it must fall unless some div'crsion could be 
IT*)! created in its hivour. lie returned to Madras, and advised 
Mr. Saunders to sanction an expedition against A,rcot, the 
capital of the Carnatic, which lie was convinced would 
have the effect of drawing off a considerable portion of 
Chunda Sahib’s arniy for its defence. The president, 
who, happily, app7*eciated his merits, entrusted the enter-; 
prise to his direction, and he marched with 200 Eurojieans 
and 800 sepoys, a7id eight officers, of whom one half were 
in the mercantile service and six had never^been in action. 
They were allowed to enter the town, and, as*Clive had 
calculated, Chunda Sahib withdrew 10,000 men to^recover 
it. The fort w^as a mile in circumfci’ence, defended by a 
low and •lightly built parapet and by tow'ers, of which 
several were in a state of deci^, and the ditch was dry 
and choked up. From the day of its occupation, Clive had 
been incessantly occupied in repairing the fortificalions. 
1751 During the siege, one of his officers had been 

defence of killed and two wounded, and another had 
Arcot. returned to Madras. The troops fit for duty wel« 
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reduced to 120 Europeans and 200 sepoys, but with this 
handful of men he sustained for seven weeks the incessant 
assaulf of Chunda Sahib’s force, aided by 150 French 
soldiers. The last assault lasted eie^hteen liours, after 
wlpch Clive^ad the unspeakable gratification of seeing the 
enemy strike their tents and retire in despair. “ Thus,” 
sayi Orrrie, “ended tliis memorable* siege, maintained for 
“ lifty days under every disadvantage of situation and force 
“ by a haTidful men in their first campaign, with a spirit 
“worthy of the nn)st veteran troo|)S, and conducted by tlie 
“yo^ng commander witli indefatigable activity, unsliaken 
“ confidence, and undaunted courage, and notwitlistandiiig 
“ be had at this tirne neither read books nor conversed 
“ with men capable of giving him much instruct ion in the 
“ military art, all f lic n'sources he employed in the defence 
“of Arfji*)t were such as were indicat(‘d by the grc'atest 
“masters of the art.” Truly did the great, statesman, 
AVilliam Ih'tt, designate him the heaven-born general. 

On his return from Arcot, Cli^e was enijtloyed in a 
variety of enterprises, in whi(di he distinguislnd himself hy 
the same energy and talent. After the French had o^xirationsat 
besif'ged Tricliino|)oly in vain for adwelvemonth, 'j iichi- 
they were driven into a position wliich oldiged the ^ j, 

commander, La,w, to snrremhn' at discretion with all his 1752 
troops, stores, and annnunition. In tlie early part of tliO 
siege, MahoTned Ali had called in tin; aid of the great 
Mahratta general, Jdorari Kao, of the rcgcuit of JMysoic, 
and of the troops of the raja of Tanjo?‘e. Chunda Sahib, 
reduced to extremity by the surrender of bis French allies, i 
sought an asylum with the Tanjore general, who caused! 
liim to be assassinated at the instigation of Mahomed Ali;) 
and that prince, as barbarous as he was cowardly and 
perfidious, after feasting his eyes with the siglit of his 
murdered rival, caused his head to be cut off and bound 1752 
to the neck or a camel and parad(;d five times round the 
\valls of ttte city. Unknown to Major Lawrence, he had 
promisfgi to make over the fortress of Trichinopoly, which 
it was important for the English to hold, to tlie Tanjore 
general. Disgusted with this baseness, Major Lawrence 
withdrew to Madras, leaving a body of European troops to 
I hold the citadel. Mahomed Ali refused to fulfil the bargain, 
j and* the Tanjore troops joined the French in the siege, 
i which Dupleix lost no time in renewing. The operations 
in and around it continued with little interruption for two 
fears ; but even the fascinating pages of Orme are not 
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sufficient to induce the reader to wade tlirough the 
narrative of the marches and conn ter- marches, the suc- 
cesses and the discomfiture, which marked these dreary 
campaigns. Suffice it to state that the French were three 
) times' worsted by the superior tactics of Majc’r I»awrence, 
and that on one occasion tlio English sustained a memor- 
able defeat, and that their native allies .-.consequertly 
deserted them. Du[)l(ux at hmgth, proposerl the appoint- 
ment of commissioners to tr(5at of an acceminodation, but 
thc‘ English agents, Mr. Vansittart and Mr. Palk — who 
had divested himself of his holy orders to enter the Civil 
Service — dt'featr;(l the ol)je(*t by iiisisting,as jin indispensable 
prelimiimry, that Mahomed Ali slionld l)e acknowledged 
nabob of tlie Carnatic. To these terms, l)ii[)leix, to wliom 
the sool)a,dar had granted the control of the Carnatic 
affiiirs, could not be expected to agrea;, and the operations 
of war W(n-c resumed, a.nd continued with varital success 
till tlio 1st of Angnst, 17o4, when Dnpleix was suddenly 
su|)ersedcd by the arrival of his successor, and all his 
schenuis of ambition were at onc-o subverted. 

The Fremch and Engli.sh had been tearing each other to 
pieces in India, while the mother countries were at peace 
Full of Europe. The two Com])anie8 had been 

iJupieix. straining their energies and wasting their r(*- 
sources in the cause; of native ])rinces whose fidelity was 
always doubtful. Tlieir attention had been wntbdniwn from 
the eouTiting-hoiise to the held. Tliey were both anxious, 
especially the Ihiglish blast India Company, to terminate 
this anomalous state of things, which the president at 
Madras attributed primarily, and not without justice, to the 
ambition of Dupleix. There was an influential minority at 
the French Board hostile to him, and they were strength eiu'd 
by the disasters of the campaign of 1753. The cabinet of 
St. James, moreover, sent over a strong remonstrance to 
the French ministry, and supported it by tlie despatch of 
an entire regiment and four ships of war, undtJr Admiral 
Watson, and the Directory in Paris was thus induce^ to take 
lip the question in earnest, and they sent out Godeheu, a 
member bf their own body, with absolute authority over all 
the French settlements in the E^^st Indies. He had already 
been in their service in India, and had always lived on the 
most friendly terms with Dupleix, but being a man ot’hase 
and treacherous disposition, solicited permission to send him 
home in. irons at the time when he was making fulsome pro- 
testations of cordiality. On his arrival at Pondicherry iPfe 
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spared no pains to degrade and ruin him. The public accounts 
showed that twenty-five lacs of rupees were due to liiin for 
sums lie had advanced to carry on tlie Government, from 
the fortune he had acquired before he assunicd ollice, but 
Gydcheu# refused to allow these accounts to bo audited. 
Dupleix had been in the habit of assisting the native allies 
witii advance* from his own purse oja the security of cer- 
tain districts, butGodeheu soizc'd the districts, and tanned 
them out for tba benefit of the Comjiany. Dupleix, dis- 
honoured and begjgared, quitted the scene of his glory on ^ 
the^dth O(;tobor, 1754 . On his arrival in Paris ho was 1754 
at fii'st 1‘t'ceived with some show of distinction, but as soon 
as the Directors wore assured tint all dill’erences had been 
adjusted in India,tlK'y treated him with hostility, and for ten 
years, to the day of his death, refused even to look into his 
accounts. He was pursued by creditors who had advanced 
money to Governmmit on his security, and eluring the last 
three months of his lile his house was in the hands ol'bailitfs. 
Three days before his di'ath In; wroU; in his diary, — “ .I 
“ have sacrificed niy youth and my Ibrtune to enrich my 
“ country. I am treated as the vilest of mankind.” Thus 
perislied tlic second victim of the ingratitude of the French 
East India Company. Of those illustrious men wlio have 1704 
established Euroiiean supremacy in India, Du])leix stands 
among tlic foremost, lie was the pioneer of European 
eonquest. It was he who taught the way to govern native 
states by a handful of civil functionaries and a small body 
of European troops, audit was he who created a sepoy army. 

No Indian statesman has ever exliibik'd a more fertile 
political genius, and it is not improbable that, if he had 
remained in power in India for two or three years, with 
the two thousand European troops brought out by Godeheu, 
he would, in conjunction with Pussy, have made the French 
as complete masters of the Deccan as the English became 
of Bengal and^Bebar two years after. 

Godeheh and Mr. Saunders, tho commissioner on the 
part of^vhe East India Company, agreed upon an immediate 
suspension of arms, and concluded a convention 
which provided that the territories of the two*’bet\\'cen 
Companies should eventutdiy be of equal value 
whei^ the convention was ratified in Europe. Ma- 
hout ed Ali was confirmed as nabob of the Carnatic. The 
treaty was most disastrous to the French. It gave up all they 
had been contending for ; — the nabobship of the Carnatic, 
file Northern Sircars, their allies, their influence, and their 
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honour. Both parties bound themselves for ever “to 
“ reiiounco all Moorish government and dignity^” and 
never to interfere in the afiairs of the native princes. Tha 
ink, however, was scarcely dry before the treaty wa.^ 
given to the winds. The English despatched a- force td 
subdue the disti’icts of Madura and Tinucvelly for their 
nabob, and the French sent a detachment tovanze Terriore. 

^ But the prospects of peace were at once dissipated by the 

J7'>Cj proclamatio!! of war between France Jind England in 17o(), 
and liostilities were ])r()secuted with greater I'ui-y than ever 
for five years. 


SECTION IV. 

CAREER OK JilJSSY — WJ.TCK OF THE FIM-NCH POVVE 1^:— NATIVE 
STATES, TO PANJPU'r. 

To turn to th(^ brilliant careen* of ii-iissy in the north of tlie 
Deccan : In military genius ho stands on a level with Clive, 
p.ussvafc but was greatly his sujHT’ior in the art of j)olitieal 
thtM’upiiai. organisation. For scu'eral years he had been in 
association with natives of distinction, and had obtained 
a thorough knowledge of tho native character. Fie also 
ae((uired tho tact of managing them by the exercise of that 
wise accommodation to their feelings and habits, in which 
tho French have always been more successful than the 
English. Having elevated Salalmt Jung to tho throne, he 
June conducted him in triumph to his capital; but his elder 
21)th, brother, Cha/ee-ood-deen, who held a high posit/ion in the 
court of Delhi, had obtained a pabmt ot appointment to 
the soobadaree of the Deccan, and, liavliig gained over the 
IMahrattas by the promise of a large section of territory, 
commenced his march to the south. liis ally, the Feshwa, 
with 40,000 horse, advanced to encounter Salabut Jung, 
laying tlie country waste on his mandj. Bussy, with his 
handful of Europeans and 2,000 sepoys, and eight or ten 
field pieces, received the shock of the Mali rat ta 'cavalry, 
who came thundering down upon him in full speed with 
shouts of triumph. Flo awaited their approach with per- 
fect coolness, and then poured A'ollcys of grape with great 
1761 rapidity into their ranks, and in a few moments* they 
He defeats turned round and fled in disorder. This was the 
the Peshwa. first time the Mahratta horse, tho terror of the 
Deccan, bad encountered a European force in the field, ai^ 
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the result of the conflict increased the power and influence 
of Bussy in no ordinary degree. He followed up his suc- 
cess wi\h great spirit, and vigorously pursutul the Peshwa 
within twenty miles of Poona, and constrained him to a.d. 
sue for jail* accommodation. Meanwhile, Ghazee-ood- 
ch'on was advancing from the north with 150,000 men. 
Thaarrny of SJalalnit Jung was mutinous for wiint of pay, 
and ifussy wisely; advised him to conciliate the Pi'sliwa by 
ceding the territory west of Ihu-ar fi’om the Taptee to 
Godavery, which had been promised by Ghazee-ood-deen, 
and^vhich, being m a remote corner of his dominions, it 
would not be easy to ])rotect. Ther(^ was living at the time 
at Auruiigabad, where Ghazec'-ood-deeii’s army was en- 
camped, one of the widows of Nlzam-ool-moolk, to whom 
she had borne one son, Nizam Ali, and it was her earnest 
desire tp scat him on the tlirono of tlio i)ecc;in. To 
remove Ghazee-ood-deen out of tlie way, she invited liim 
to a feast and urged him to partake of a jiar- Murder of 
ticular dish, which she laid jmepared, she said, 
with h(',r own hands. It was poisoned, and ho 
died the same night, and liis troops immediately dispersed. 

The ascendancy which Bussy had acipiiriHl at the court 
of the soobadar had raised him many enemies, and the 
minister, though iind(.‘r grc'at obligations to him, Tho North- 
began to plot his destruction. At the beginning tiucurB. 
of i75:> he was obliged to resort to the sea-eoast for the 1753 
r(\storation of Ids healtb, and tbo tnaiclierous minister, 
having dispersed his Euroja an forces in simdl bodies over 
the country, and Avithheld their pay, entered into a Ijostile 
correspondence with the president of Madras. One of his 
letters fell into the liands of Bussy, who felt that his cause 
was lost urdess he could regain his iidlueiK!(‘, and though still 
labouring under disease, determined to inako an imme- 
diate effort to baffle his enemies. He directed the detach- 
ments which h}?d been scattered to assemble near FTydera- 
bad, and, iharching 500 mih.'sto Aurungabad, unexpectedly 
present^^d himself at the court with 4,500 m(m,Ein-opeans and 
natives. Not only was his ascendancy restored, but he was 
jenabled to obtain from the fears of the soobadaf* and bis 
^ministers a grant of the fouf Nortliern Sircars for the main- 
tenance of his force. They lay on the Coromandel coast, pro- 
tected by a chain of hills running parallel with the se.a, 
stretching about 450 miles along the coast, and from 30 to 
100 miles inland. They contained many important towns, 
ilBmirably adapted by the bounty of Providence and tho 
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industry of the inhabitants to sustain a lucrative coni- 
inerce, and already yielded a revenue of half a crore of 
rupees. “ These territories,” remarked the great historian, 
“ rendered the French master of tlio greatest dominion, 
both in extent and value, that had ever heeir possessed in 
“ Hiudostan by Europeans, not excepting the Portuguese 
when at the height of their j)ro.s[)erify.” 

On his return fr-om the coast, liussy ibund the soobadar 
resolved on an expedition to Alysore, in tfionjunction with 
the Mahrattas, in extort wliatevcr sums, under 
the pretence of tribute, could be obtained, and 
13iissy was iiiforined tliat he “ must atttmd the stirrup of 
“ his sovereign.” Put ilie regent ofMysorc was in alliance 
with the EroneJi authorities at Pondicherry, and had sent 
the flower of his army to co-operate with them in the siege of 
Tricluiiopoly. Pussy was placed in a serious dileuuma, from 
which lie was relieved only by his extraordinary taid.. lie ac- 
companied the soobadar’s army with ^00 European troops, 
and assumed the command of the expedition. Ho moved 
forward ^^ath such rapidity as to astound the Mysore regent 
and disjiose liini to agree to terms, and, assuming the cha- 
racter of a mediator, prevailed on the soobadar to accejit 
of tifty-six lacs of rupees, to realise which he was obliged 
to despoil the hanales of their jewels and the temples of 
their wealth. Soon after, Pussy, joined by a Mahratta 
ITTiG force and the army of the Nizam, was sent against the 
rebellious naViob of Savanoor, and was enabled to bring him 
to acknowledge the sovereignty of the Nizam ; but his 
ever vigilant enemies misreprt^seiited his proceedings to the 
Nizam, and induced that silly prince to dismiss him 
summarily, while he was yet in the south-west several hun- 
dred miles distant from the capital, and from his own re- 
sources. Pussy received the order of dismissal with his 
Dismissal of usual imperturbability. After crossing the Kistna, 
Bussy. finding his ammunition running 'short, be turned 
out of his way to Hyderabad, and took up a liosition at 
Charmal, which ho fortitied. His ungrateful master, 
whom he had raised from a prison to a throne, summoned 
every trTbutary and dependent to his standard, and for two 
months assailed the encampment of his benefactor, who 
defended himself with his usual skill — his sepoys had 
deserted him — and was at length released from danger by 
the fortunate arrival of reinforcements from the coast. 
Salabut Jung was in a fever of alarm, and sued humbly for 
a reconciliation, and within three months of his dismissal 
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the authority of Bussy was more firmly established than ever. 

The zemindars in the Northern Sircars took Baa«y’8 
advantage of this season of embarrassment to triumph. ^ 
revolt, and Bussy was obliged to give five months of un- 1756 
remitting attention to the settlement of the province. The y 
incidental effect of those events on the fortunes of the Eng- * 
glisj;! in Indij^ dcs(;rves particular notice. It was during 
this ]1t*riod that Clive re-captured Calcutta, as will be here- 
after related, o/id defeated the nabob, who sent an 
urgent request to Bussy to advance to his aid in Bengal. 

But he was detaibed by the necessity of regaining his 
povv?!* in his own province, and wdien the j)acification of 
the province was com])lcte, and he was |)ropart‘d to move 
up through Orissa with a powerful body of troops, he heard 
to his mortification that Chandernagore had already sur- 
i-enderec^. His presence in Bengal before that event might 
have given a different turn to the battle of Plassy. 

During the absence of Bussy on the coast, the impotent 1756 
Salabut Jung was threatened with ruin by his ])rofligate min- 
ister, who luid seized the fortress of Dowlufabad, 
and placed the authority of the state in the hands lievortSaia. 
of one of the Nizam’s brothers. The crown was 
falling from his head, and the country was threatened with 
convulsions, when Bussy started from the coast with his 
army, and, traversing a region never yet trodden by 
Europeans, reached Aurungabad, a distance of four hundred 
miles, in twenty-one days. His presence extinguished these 
conspiracies as if by the wand of a magician. The minister 
was killed in a tumult created by his own devices ; Nizam 
Ali fled, and Dowlutabad was recovered by a CAmp de main, 
and the French head- quarters were fixed in an impregnable 
f position. Bussy had now been for seven years the arbiter 
of the Deccan. He had placed the interests of France on 
la foundation not to be shaken by any ordinary contin- 
jgency, and the/ were as substantially established in the 1756 
•south of Sndia as those of England were in the north 
‘by the victory of Plassy ; and it seemed as if the empire of 
India would be divided between these two European 
nations. But it was otherwise ordained ; the powtlr of the 
one was destined to become permanent and expansive, that 
of the other was extinguished by the folly of one man. 
l^ftllj^mved in India in 1768 as governor of the French 1768 
possessions, and partly from caprice and partly uecaii of 
from envy, ordered Bussy to quit the scene of his 
traamphs and return to Pondicherry with all his force. 
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Bussy considered obedience the first duty of a soldier, and, 
to the inconceivable surprise of the native princes, both 
Hindoo and Mahomodan, who trembled at the sound of his 
name, at once retired from the Deccan at the period of his 
\ j^^rcatcst strength, and the sun of French ‘prosperity in 
i India set not to rise again. 

Lalljj a member of an Irisli Roman (Aitholic family, 
which retired to France on the flight of James II., 
Lully— from his early youth, and* for forty years, 

Sitr<*of been traim‘d in arms. His military reputation 

llTaUru . stood SO high that when war broke out be/ ween 

France and England in 175G, he was considered the fittest 
man to command the large armaiiumt the French ministry 
was sending to India to establish French power. He was 
A.D. accompanied by the scions of the most illustrious families 
in Franco. He landed at Pondicherry in April, ? 758, and 
marched at once against the English factory at St. David’s, 
which was surrendered within a month. The time was pecu- 
liarly favourable for the exjnilsion of the English from the 
Deccan. Madras was unfortified, its European force and 
its fleet were in Bengal, and the French commanded the 
sea and were j)aramouiit on land. Lally was bent on 
attacking Madras without delay, l)ut he Avas basely thwarted 
by the admiral, who refused the aid of his sliips, and by the 
council of I\.)n dicherry, who would not aflbrd him any 
pecuniary assistanct?. Seven years btJore this time the rajah 
of Tanjore, pressed by the demands of Moznfier Jung and 
Ch Hilda Sabib, had given them a bond for fifty-six lacs of 
rupees, which was considered valueless, and maije over to 
Dupleix. As a last resource, Lally resolved to supply his 
military chest by demanding payment of this bond. With 
the largest Euro[)eau and native force which had ever till 
then taken the field, he hurried on to Tanjore ; on his route 
he levied forced contributions, and blew s,|x brahmins from 
the guns. The town was besieged for a fortnight, and a- 
practical breach had been made when an English fleet'; 
appeared on the coast, and threatened Carical, tie French i 
depbt Lally, who bad only twenty cartridges left for each) 
man and two days’ provisions, raised the siege and retired. 
On his return to Pondicherry^ he prevailed on the council 
to grant him some aid towards the siege of Madras^ which 
1768 was the object nearest his heart, and in November adranced 
to it with an army of 2,000^ European foot and 300 Euro- 
sieg® of India, be^des 

Madraa. ^ large force of sepoys. The garrison of the rort 
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consisted of 1^58 Europeans and 2,200 natives, but they 
were under the command of the veteran Lawrence, who 
was supported by thirteen officers trained under his own 
eye. The siege was prosecuted for two months with great 
vigour, a«id ft breach was at length effected, but, at the last 
moment, the refusal of his officers to second him defeated 
Laliy^s plans, ^nd the appearance of an English fleet in the ^ 
roads obliged him to raise the siege and retire, 1759 

Misfortunes thic^cened upon him. The Northern 
Sircars were occupied by a force despatched from Calcutta 
by ^livo, under tlie gallant Colonel Eorde, and Salabut 
Jung, having no longer anything to hope or fear from the 
b>eiich, threw himself into the arms of the English, and 
bound himself by treaty never to allow a Erench force to 
enter his service. 

Lally «:*eturned to Pondicherry, with his army, officers as 
well as men, in a state of insubordination. But his 
hopes were raised by the arrival of a powerful NavfU 
licet consisting of eleven vessels, the smallest of 
which carric^d fifty guns ; the English squadron was scarcely 
less powerful. In the engagement which ensued both 1759 
})arties were crippled, but neither of them beaten. The 
French admiral, however, disr(‘garding the entreaties and 
even the menaces of the authorities at Pondicherry, sailed 
away with his whole fleet to the Isle of France, leaving the 
command of the sea with the English. The French trooj^s 
mutinied for their pay, which was ten months in arrear, 
and marched out of J^ondicherry towards Madras, but were 
induced to return by the discharge of a portion of it. 
Lally, determined to bring on an engagement, marched on 
Waudewash, and captured the town and laid siege to the 
fort. The English force under Colonel Cootc, an officer 
second in ability only to Clive, came up for its 
relief. The result was a pitched battle, known ddoated at 
as the battle of Wandewash, one of the most Wandowash. 
severely cotitested and most decisive which Lad as yet been 
fought ifi India, in which the French, after prodigies of 
valour, sustained a signal defeat. It was the last struggle 1700 
for empire between the French and English on the plains 
of India, and it demolished the iiopes of establishing a 
French power. Lally loll back on Pondicherry, where ho 
encountered nothing but intrjgue and sedition from those 
who ought to have been unanimous in sustaining the 
national honour at this crisis. “ From this time,” he said, 

“ i^thoufc money, without ships, without even provisions. 
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I “ PondicLerry might be given up for lost.” Coote, in the 
meantime, drove the French from all the towns and posi- 

1760 tions they held in the Carnatic, and prepared for the siege 
Siege of of Pondicherry, when tlie folly of the Court of 
rondicherry. Directors had well-nigh marred if; by sending 
out orders to sn])crs(^de him by the Honourable Colontd 
Monson, the second in command. In the fii^t independent 
(’iiteirpriso of Cukmel IMonson, liis success was so equivocal 
as to presf'nt an ill-omen of his efforts, bitt he was disabled 
l)y a severe wound, and C<->lonel Coote j)revailed on by 
the council of Madras to ri^sume the coininaiid. The/owri 
was subject to a strict blockade during tlie rains, and vigor- 
(Misly besieged as soon as they ceased. Lally was thwayted| 
at every turn by the civil functionaries who detested ; 
liirn, and in whom every sj)ark of honesty and loyalty was’} 
extinct; but \ut maintaiiuMl a long and energeti# defence^ 
with a spirit and courage whicli elicited tlie a})plause of his 
J'lnglish ojiponeut s, and he did not surrender the town until 
he was reduced to two days’ provisions. As the victors 

1761 marched into it, tlieir feelings were dei'ply ex'cited by the 

skeleton figures to which the noble forms of the two gallant 
Capture of regiments Lally had brought out with him were 
romiichcrry. rf'dueed l)y months of fatigue and famine. The 
French Court of Directors had sent instructions to Lally 
to erase the English settlements from the land. 'I'he 
despatch had fallen into the hands of the English Directors, 
and, by tlieir orthrs, Pondicherry was levelled with the 
ground, and not a roof left of tliat noble colony. The war 
whicli, with a brief interval, the two nations had w'aged 
for fifteen yeiirs, terminated in the extinction of the French 
power. The ambitious liope of establishing a French 
empire in India, which had equally animated La bourdoJC^tia'ia 
and Dtt,pl(dx, Bussy aud Lally, was extinguished. Their 
settlements were, indeed, rcsloi-cd at the peace of Paris in 
17G8, but they never recovered their political position in 
India. Lally returned to Paris and w^as thrown into the 
Bastile, where he lingered for three years. Hetwas then 
Fnt© of , brought to trial, denied the assistance of counsel, 
Lally. condemned to death for having betrayed the 

interests of the kiijg and the company. Ho was drawm 

ion a dung cart to the scaffold and beheaded, the third 
j illustrious victim of the ingratitude of his country, in 
I fifteen years. 
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SECTION V. 

NATIVE STATES, FROM THE SACK OF DELHI, 1739, TO THE 
^ • • BATTLE OF PANIPUT, 1761. 

To /eturn to^tlio events in the native states, from the 
invasion of Nadir Shah in 1739, to the battle of Paniput 
in 1761. The aj;rocities perpetrated by Nadir 
Shah on his return to Persia, for cij];*lit years, simh 
were^at length teAdTTlated by his assassination. 

Put a new and more formidable foe to India arose on his 
death in the person of Ahmed Shah, the chief of the 
trihli of Abdalee Afghans, who was proclaimed king at 
Candaliar before the close of the year, and became supreme 
in the regions beyond the Indus. Encouraged by the 
success of Nadir Shah, wdiom he had accompanied in his 
expedition, ho turned his attention to India and occupied 
the province of Lahore, and advanced to Sirliiiid, wdiere he 
wns defeated by prince Ahmed, the sou of the emperor of 
Delhi, who obliged him to recross the Indus, jiia first 
Mahomed Shah, the emperor, Jifter a reign of 
more than thirty years, during which the imperial throne 
had been steadily becoming weaker, died in 1748, and was 
{succeeded by his son Ahmed, who appointed the nabob of 
Oude liis vizier. Alarmed by the growing power of the 
Rohillas, who had taken advantage of the invasion and of the 
confusion of the times to enlarge their power in Rohil- 
cund, the Vizier attacked them and was defeated, and his 
province overrun, when he had recourse to the humiliating 
and dangerous expedient of calling in the Mahratta chiefs 
llolkar and Sindia, by wdioso aid be chased the Rohillas 
back to their hills. To gratify their avarice, he authorised 
them to plunder the conquered territory, which did not 
recover from the* effect of their ravages for many years. 

Ahmed Shah, having recruited his force, again occupied 
the Punjab and Mooltan, and sent an envoy to Delhi to 1751 
demand the formal cession of them. The emperor, second 
under the influence of a profligate eunuch, com- Aid third 
plied with the request. The Vizier, then absent 
in the pursuit of the Rohillas, hastenid to Delhi, but being 
too l»te to prevent the surrender of the provinces, invited 
the eunuch to a banquet and caused him to be assassinated. 

The emperor was exasperated by this outrage, and enlisted 
m services of Ghazee-ood-deen, the grandson of Nizam- 
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ool-moolk and the son of the prince who was poisoned by 
his mother-in-law. This brouglit on a civil war between the 
emperor and the Vizier, aiul for six months the capital 
was deluged with blood. Ghazec-ood-deen then called to 
his assistance Holkar’s inerccaiaries, and the Vizii^ir, unable 
to cope with them, conscuited to an accommodation, and 
was allowed to retain possession of Oude tmd Alla^a)?!)ad, 
which were now finally alicmafed from tlio empire. The 
emperor, unable to Ix^ar tli(‘ ;in-ogan(;e of <i!lhazee-ood-deen, 
jnarched out of liis capital to ojipose l^im while he was 
engaged in the sii'gii of lllmrtpore, *))ut was defeated and 
madt^ jirisoner, when the monster deprived him and his 
^ mother of sight, and raistid one of the princes of the blood 
1764 the throne', with the title of Alumgeer the second, 
lie tlnm procc'odc'd to th(‘ Punjab and expelled the 
AiuinporriT, VuudeiiiiTits of Ahiiu'd Shah, wdio n4> sooner 
KiuTHirur. hi'anl of the insult than he hastened to avenge 
it, and liaving recovered the Punjab, advanced to Delhi, 
Ghazeo-ood-d('cn made the most abject submissions, and 
was forgiven, but the Ahdalee was determined to obtain a 
'i pecuniaiy indemnity, and gave the city up to plunder. For 
many days the atrocities of Nadir Shah’s time were 
repc'atcid, and the wretched inhabitants wcr(^ a second time 

1756 subject to the insolence and i*apacity of a brutal soldiery. 
Soon after, several thousand unoileiidiiig devob'es were 
sacrificed in the holy city of JVluttra at the time of a 
religious festival. A pcstih*nce which presently broke out 
in his camp obliged him to recross the Indus. He left 
his son Timnr in (‘hargo of the Punjab, and at the par- 
ticular recpiest, of the emperor, placed the Hohilla chief 

1757 Nujeeh-ood-dow’lah in command of the imperial army to 
protect him from the designs of Ghazee-ood-d(*en. 

That abandoned minister immediately calleil the Mah- 
^ rattas to his aid, and Rughoonatli Eao, more commonly 
Muhratta knowii ill history as llaghoha, advanced and cap- 
jfrjuivicur. ^ tured Delhi after a siege of a month, and then 
']irdcocding to the Punjab, drove the force of Tinrur back 

1758 into Afghanistan and planted the Mahratta standard for 
the firs? time on the banks of the Indus. He returned to 
Poona, after having conferred the government of tlij^ 
province on a Maliratfa officer. The Peshwa had, meany 
while, been intriguing for the possession of AbmednugurJ 
the most important city south of the Nerbudda, and at 
length obtained it by treachery. This aggression brouglit 
on hostilities with Salabut Jung and his brother Nazir 
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Jung, who had been reconciled. They had no longer the sup- 
port of Bussy’s genius or his troops, and even Ibrahim Khan, 
the ab^?st of Biissy’s native generals, had been dismissed, 
and gone over with a powerful and well-served artillery to ^ 
the Peshwa. • The Nizam was reduced to such straits ns to 1758 
be obliged to agree to whatever terms tiie Peshwa might 
dict^^te, and obliged to surrender four of the most iinpoi-tani 
fortreSses in the Deccan, to confirm the possession of 
Ahmednugur, an^l to make over districts yielding fifty-six 
lacs of rupees, which reduced the Mogul possessions in the 
Decqg.n to a very n<‘iFt'T’?T^v circle. The power of the Malirattas 
was now at its zcniilh ; it was acknowledged equally on 
the banks of tlie Indus and of tht^ Coleroon, and itwaspre- 
doiAinant both in Hindostan and in the Deccan. The vast 
resources of the commonwealth were wielded by one chief 
and dirt'gtcd to one object, and they began to talk proudly 
of establishing Hindoo sovereignty throughout the con- 
tinent of India. 

Raghoba had left Holkar and Sindia to support the 
Mahratta interc'sts in the north, and to desjioil Rohilcund, 
of which Sindia liad laid waste thirteen hundred 'HioAixia- 
villagos in the course of a month, but In; was J^oH fouith 
soon after driven across the Jumna by the nabob 
Vizier. Just at this juncture the north of India was 1759 
astounded by the report that All mod Shah Abdahie had 
crossed the Indus a fourth time in September, with a large 
array, to recover and extend his possessions. During his 
ad ranee, Ghazee-ood-deen, dreading an interview between 
the Abdalee and the emperor Ahmed Shah, whom he had 
blinded, put him to death, and jilaced an unknown youth 
on the throne, wlio was, however, never acknowledged. 
Holkar and Sindia were in command of 30,000 horse, but 
they were widely separated from each other, and the 
Abdalco determined to attack them before they could form 
a junction. Sfndia was overpowered, and lost Defeat of 
two-thirds»of bis army. Holkar was routed with 
great ciynage. The news of these reverses only 
served to inflame the ardour of the Peshwa and his cabinet, 1759 
and it was resolved at Poona to make one grand and decisive 
(Effort to complete the conquest of India. The command of 
the force destined to this object was •entrusted to Sudaseo 
RajOjphow, commonly known as the Bhow, the cousin of the 
I Peshwa, a general who had seen much service and was not 
wanting in courage and energy, but rash and impetuous, and 
! Gfled with an overweening conceit onds own abilities. 
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A.D, Tho army which now moved ap to encounter Ahmed 

1760 Shah was the largest with which tho Mahrattas h^ ever 
The battle taken the field. Its gorgeous equipments 
of Tuniput. formed a strong contrast with that of the humble 
and hardy mountaineers of Sevajee. Tlie IVralnfattas bad 
already begun to assume the pomp of Mahomedan princes 
The spacious and lofty tents of the chiefs w^re linetk '^ith 
silks and brocades, and surmounted with glittering orna- 
ments. The finest horses richly caparison dtl, and a train of 
elephants with gaudy housings, accor^Hjaj^ed the army. The 
W(‘alth whicli liad btaui accumulated during half a cea'any 
of plunder w;is ostentatiously displayed; and cloth of gold 
W!is the dress of theotiicers. TIk^ military chest was furnished 
with two croi’es of rupees. Every Mahratta commander 
throughout tiie country was summoned to attend the 
stirrup of tho llhow, and tho whole of the Mahratta 
cavalry marched undfT the national standard. It was 
considered thi^ cause of the Hindoos as opposed to that of 
the Maliomedans, and tho army was therefore joined in its 
progress by nninerons auxiliari(‘s, more espinnally fi’om 
Rajpootana. Soornj Mull, the Jant chieftain, brought up a 
Conti iig(*nt of 30,(500 men. Tho army was, however, (uicum- 
hered witli two hundri^d jiieces of cannon, and Sooruj Mull 
wisely advised tho llhow to leave them at Gwalior or a.t 
Jhan.si, and resort to the national system of warfare, 
cutting off the 8up]dies, and harassing the detachments of 
the enemy ; but this sago counsid was haughtily rejected, 
and the Jaut withdrew from tho camp in disgust, together 
with some of iho Rajpoot chieftains. Tho Hhow entered 
Delhi and defaced tho palaces, tombs, and shrines which 
had been spared by the IVrsian and Afglian invader. The 

1761 two armies mot on the field of Paniput, wdiero for the 
tliird time the fate of India was to be decided. , That of 
tho Mahrattas consisted of 55,000 ca\alry|in regular pay, 

15.000 predatory horse, and 15,000 infantry, who had been 
trained under Bussy, and were now commanded by his ablest 
native general. Tlie Mahomedan force numbere*! about 

80.000 chosen troops, besides irregulars almost as numerous, 
witli seventy pieces of cannon. After a succession of desultory 
engagements, some of them, p however, of considerable 
magnitude, the Mahrattas formed an entrenched camp, in 
which, including camp followers, a body little shoft of 

300.000 was collected. Within a short time this vast 
multitude began to be straitened for provisions. Cooped 

in a blockaded encampment, amidst dead and dying 
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animals, and surrounded by famishing soldiers, the officers 
demanded to be led out against the enemy. The battle 
began ^before daybreak on the 7th of January, and the 
Maliratta chiefs nobly sustained their national reputation ; 
but hours after noon Wiswas Rao, the son of 

the Peshwa, was mortally wounded, and Sudaseo Rao 
Bhcpw^fled from the field, and the array became' irretrievably 
disorganised. No quarter was asked or given, and the 
slaughter was pilodigious. Not one-fourth of the troops 
escaped with their^l^'cs. and it was calculated that from 
the gening of the campaign to its close the number of 
casualties, including camp followers, fell little short of 
200,000. Seldom has a defeat been more com- prodipious 
pleie or disastrous. There were f(;w families siaupiaer. 
throughout the Mahratta empire which had not to mourn 
the loss of some relative. The Peshwa died of a broken 
heart, and his govcTiiment never recovered its vigour and 
integrity. All the Mahratta conquests north of the 
Nerbudda were lost, and though they were subsequently 
recovered, it was under separate chieftains, with individual 
interests, which wc^akened their allegiance to the central 
authority. The Abdalee having thus shivered the Hindoo 
power, turned his back on India, and never interfered 
again in its affairs. The Mogul throne may bo Knccton 
said to have expired with the battle of Paniput. 

Its territory was broken up into separate and ^.d. 

independent principalities; the claimant to the throne 1761 
was wandering about Behar with a band of mercenaries; 
and the nation which was destined to establish a now 
empire, and, in orienial phrase, to “ bring the various 
“ tribes of India under one umbrella,” had already laid 
t he foundation of its power in the valley of the Ganges. 

To the rise and progress of the English Government we 
now turn. ,, 


SECTION VI. 

THE EAST INDIA COMPANY IN BENGAL. , 

The wealth which Portugal had acquired in the sixteenth 
century by the trade to the east raised an earnest desire 
in England to obtain a share of it ; and Drake, The East 
Cayeixdish, and other navigators were impelled 
by the spirit of maritime enterprise, which Queen 
^zabeth fostered, to undertake voyages of discovery in 
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A.n. the eastern seas. In 1583 Fitch and tliroe other adven- 
1683 turers traversed the length and breadth of the unknown 
continent of India, and the accounts they brought Ifome of 
the opulence of its various kingdoms, and the grandeur of 
the cities, opened up tlie vision of a lucrative ^orpmerce to 
the English nation. The ardour of enterprise was, how- 
ever, damped by the unsuccessful issue of a w>yagc of three 
years undertaken by Captain Lancaster, hut it w^s re- 
vived by the report of the first mercantile expedition of 
the Dutch, which haxl resulted in a rich return. An 
association was accordingly forrntid ^’Tjondon, consisting 
IrtOO qC “ merchants, ironmongers, clothic'rs, and oth.er men of 
Bubstance,” who subscribed th(‘ sum of £ 30 , 133 , for the 
})urpose of o[)ening a trader to the East. The rn^xt y*ear 
Queen Elizabeth granted them a charter of incoryxu’ation, 
under the tilde of the “East India Company,” wjiich for 
a hundred and fifty years confined itself to commercial 
pursuits, and them took up arms in defence of its factories, 
and impelled by the normal law of progression, became 
masteu’ of the continent of India. 

Tlio first attention of the Company w^as drawn to the 
spice islands in the eastern arcliipelago, in which the 
itfl first Dutch were endeavouring to supersede the Portu- 
ontcTjirisos. g-ioso. The chief object of the India trade fit I 
that period was to obtain spices, pep{)er, cloves, and nut-/ 
mega, in rectum for the exports from England of iron, tinJ 
lead, cloth, cgtlery, glass, quicksilver, and Muscovy hidesj 
IGOl The first expedition sailed from Torbay in April, 1001. 
Eight voyages were undertaken in the next ten years, 
which yieldc'd a profit of more than a hundred and fifty 
per cent. A portion of this return was obtained by ])iracy 
on their European rivals, which all the mai’itirno ufitiohs at 
that period considered a legitimate source of gain. In 
1611 the Company dospatclicd vessels to Surat,^then the 
great emporium of trade on the western Voiist of India; 
but the Portuguese were determined to repel the Aiterlopers, 
and planted a squadron of armed vessels at the i^jouth of 
the Tapteo. In the several encounters which ensued, the 
Portugu^.so were invariably discomfited, and as they were 
universally dreaded by the natives for their oppressions, 
the reputation of the English rose bigb, and they obtained 
1613 permission to establish factories at Surat, Ahmedabad^ and 
other towns. These privileges were confirmed by the 
eiMeror Jehangeer. 

Soon after, the Company prevailed on James I. to se9d 
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Sir Thomas Roo as his ambassador to the court of Delhi, a.d. 
where he met with a distinguished reception sirT.Roo’s 
and oUained further privileges for the Company, wubussy. 

The Company also succeeded in wresting Ormus from the 
Portuguese, • and obtained a commercial footing in the 
Persian (3ulf, but it never proved to be of any value. In 
162P the Company’s agents for the first time visited the 1^20 
valle/ of the Ganges, and set up a factory at Patna ; but 
it was through t^e patriotism of Mr. Boughton, Bongh- 
one of their surgeons, that they obtained per- tf>n’8 aisin- 
mis.^on to settle iw’^Dengal. The emperor was 
at the time in the l)(‘ccan, and I)is daughter l)eing taken 
seriously ill, he sent to the Company’s factory at Surat to 
recfiiest tlio services of an able physician. Mr. Boughton 
was despatched to the camp, and eihicted a cure ; and being 
rt'qiiestg:! to name his own reward, asked permission to 
establish factories in Bengal, which was at once grant(^d. 

Two years after, the emperor’s second son, who had been 
appointed viceroy of Bengal, established his court at 
Rajmahal. One of the ladies of the seraglio was attacked 
with disease, aiid the services of Mr. Boughton were again 
solicited, and he again declined any personal remunera- 
tion, but obtained permission for his masters to plant fac- 
tories at Ilooghly and Balasore. 

The first I'actory of the Company on the Coromandel 
coast was o|)oned at Masulipatam and then transferred to 
Armegaum ; but as the trade did not flourish, the 
superintendent accepted the invitation of the raja 
of Chundergiree, the last representative of the Hindoo 
kingdom of Beejanuger, to settle in his territories, and a 
plot of ground was accepted at Madraspatam, one of the 
most inconvenient places for trade on the Coromandel 
coast, on which the Company erected a fort, called, after the 1639 
patron s^t of England, Fort St. George, around which 
arose the city of Madras. Surat continued to be the port of 
the Compjmy on the western coast till 1GG2, when, on the 
rnaiTiagp of Charles II. to the Infanta Catherine, 
the daughter of the king of Portugal, ho 
bestowed the port of Bombay as her dowry, *and the 1662 
Crown, finding it more expensive than profitable, made 
;;it over to the Company, who removed their chief establish- 
; menifca to it. The annals of the Company for a period of 
forty years in Bengal are barren of events. They enjoyed 
great prosperity, and their trade flourished to such an 
e.^ent that it was erected into a separate Presidency, but 
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the simple men of the counter in Dowgate were at length 
seized with a fit of political ambition, which brought 
them to the verge of ruin. ^ 

The Court of Directors had obtained admiralty jurisdic- 
tion from the Crown, with liberty to seize al> interlopers. 

Tfjo Corn- The profits of the Company had, as usual, ledT to 
umbiUon establishment of a new and nival Comjiiiny . 

in London, which it was deemed advisable to root 
out. The agent of the old Company, witlf the view of ex- 
cluding them from Jlengal, had sought permission of the 
Mogul viceroy to erect a fort ill cat iofr^iT the mouth o^^tho 
river, but he resented tlu'ir application by increasing the! , 
duty on tlu'ir exports, in violation of the tirnian granted by |/^ 
the emperor. Such im[)ositions which had frequently b&U''' ,, 
madt^ before, had bc'cn eluded by a discreet distribution 
of })r(’sentH, but on the yiresent occasion the (^nqiany ' 
assumed a high tone, and determined to sock rc^dress by 
engaging in lioslilities with the ^logul empire, then in the 
ziuiith of its power. With the piaunission of the Crown, 
they sent out admiral Nicholson wi(-h twelve ships of war, 
carrying 200 guns and 1,000 soldiers, to seize and fortify 
Chittfigong, to demand the cession of the neighboui’ing 
territory, and to establish a mint. But these ambitious 
prospects were destined to a severe disappointment. The 
tlei'twas disp('rsed in a storm, and a portion of it sailed to 
Hooghly where the advanced-guard of 400 men had 
alrc'ady arrived from hladras. The ajipearance of this 
formidable arnuiment indu(;cd the nabob to seek an 
accommodation, when three intoxicated sailors reeled into 
the bazaar, and fill out with the police. Both parties were 
Battle at Tcinforced, and a regular engagemi'iit ensued, 
Hoof’hiy. which resulted in the defeat of the Mi^guls. 
The admiral set the town on fire, and burnt down five 
hundred houses. Job Charnock, the chief of flie Com- 
pany’s factory, dreading andxttack from the nabob’s troops, 
moved down with all his establishment to the* village of 
Chuttaniitty, and then to the island of Ingelee, swamp 
in the Soonderbun, where half his people perished of 
jungle fdver. He was relieved from this embarassing 
position by the appearance of, an envoy from the nabob 
with proposals of peace. The Court of Directors, who 
were determined to carry their views by force, had directed 
their chief at Bombay to blockade Surat, which was the 
pilgrim port on the western coast, and the departure of 
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devout Mahomedans to the shrine of the Prophet was at 
once stopped. Aurungzebe’s fanaticism over- stoppat^eof 
came h% pride, and, in order to open tlie road to piigriuingo. 
Mecca, he condescended to seek accommodation with the 
infidels wholiad blocked it up. A treaty w as accordingly 
con*cludea, and Charnock returned to Clmttanutty, but not 
to ramain the>ie. The Court of Directors, hearing of the 
j)roccedings at Hooghly, determined to prosecute the w'ar a.d. 
with increased vigour, and desj)atched Captain Heath with 
several vessels of wair to Bengal. On his arrival, he dis- 
allowed the treat y'Tdid commenced wai-like operations, 
and embarking the whole of the Company’s property and 
officers on fifteen vessels, proceeded to Balasore, w'hich he 
burnt, and then crossed over to Chittagong. Its fortifi- 
cations were stronger than he had expected, and he sailed 
to Madi;^>s, wdiere he landed all the Company’s establish- 
ments. Aurungzebe, incensed at th(‘sc renewed aggressions, 
ordered all the English factories in every part ijongai 
of India to be confiscated, and nothing remained of abaudoned. 
the Company’s possessions except the fortified towns of 
Madras and Bombay. Sir John Child, the governor of 
Bombay, sent two gentlemen to the emperor’s encamp- 
ment at Beejapore to treat for a reconciliation. Aurungzebe 
by the recent conquest of Beejapore had extended his 
power over the whole of India ; but though it was 
irresistible on the land, the English were masters of the sea, 
and they blockaded the Mogul ports, and both obstructed the 
jiilgrimage, and destroyed the trade of the Moguls. Nor 
was he insensible to the loss his subjects sustained by the 
^ suspension of the English trade, which was calculated at a 
' crore of rupees a year, and he agreed “ to overlook their 
! “ ofiences,” and restore their factories. The nabob of 
i Bengal, who w^as favourable to them, lost no time in 
acquaintftig Mr. Charnock at Madras with the emperor’s 
wishes, and beseeching him to return to Bengal. He 
landed at *Chuttanutty on the 24th of August, 1690, and 1690 
in the neighbouring village of Calcutta laid the Foundation 
foundation of the future metropolis of British Calcutta. 
India. ,This spasm of ambition did not last lAore than 
five years, and for half a qentury afterwards the servants 
of the Company were instructed to consider themselves 
[ “ the representatives of a body of merchants, and to live 
I “and act accordingly.” 

^ The Company having now a settlement of their own in 
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A.i>. Bengal, were anxious to place it, like Madras and Bombay, 
1695 in a state of defence ; but it was contrary to the policy 
Erection of tho Mogul empire to permit the mrfltiplica- 
wmiam such fortifications. The forts at the two 

other Presidencies had been erecthd before, the 
authority of the Moguls was extcuded over the territory 
in which they wore situated. The nabob of Cengal -^^fkised 
the permission whicli the governor had sought, but in 
1095 the zeiuindar of Biirdwan revolted!, and in conjune- 
f.ion witli Rehira Khan, the chief of the Orissa Afghans, 
y)lundered Hooghly, iiud threatened ffie^breign settlci^ents. 
Tlio danger to which they w(*re exposed wuis strongly re- 
prescnttid to the nabob, who was bewildered by ^the 
r(;bellion, and he ({(‘sired the agents of tlie Companies, in 
general terms, to provide for their own security. Im- 
mediately vvery hand was set to work, night anil day, to 
raise the fortilications, by the Dutch at Chinsurah, the 
French at Chandernagore, and the English at Calcutta. 
In compliment to tlie reigning monarch the fortress was 
desigu}»t(Hl Ibn-t William. 

The Company was now thr(.‘atened by a more formidable 
opponent in Londoji. Tlio dazzling profits of the India 
Hivai com- trade had drawn forth a multitude of coinpeti- 
i)aiiio.s. tors, but tlu^y succeeded in obtaining a renewal 
1693 of their charier from the Crown in I(>9o. A few months 
after, h(^wevcr, the House of Commons passed a resolution 
to the elfecJt, “ that it is tli(j right of all Englishmen to trade 
“ to the East Indies unless ju'oliibited by Act of Parlia- 
“ merit.’’ This gav(^ fresh animation t(3 those who were 
eager to share in the trade, and they petitioned Parlm- 
ment for a (;harti*r, backed by the templing odor of a loan 
of two millions to ilu‘ treasury at eight per cent., and it 
was accepted. The old Ct^mpany had not been able to offer 
more than a third of the sum, and tliey were ordered to 
wind up their affairs in three years. But the rivalry of the 
Diwistrous two Companies was Ibuiid, even in thb first year, 
results. fatal to the ])ublie interests. Thei# compe- 

tition enhanced the price of produce in every market in 
India, aitd created a scarcity. The native offerers, courted 
by two parties, tleeeed them in, turn, and oppressed both, 
and the money which should have been laid out in invest- 
ments was squandered in bribes, to the extent of severf lacs 
of rupees. At Surat, the agents of the old Company were 
seized by the agents of their rivals, dragged through ^lo 
streets and deli veil'd to the Mogul authorities of the town 
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as disturbers of the public peace. The nation became a.d. 
at length sensible of the disastrous results of this conten- 1702 
tion, aftd in 1702 the two Companies were amalgamated 
under the title of the “ United Company of Merchants 
“ trading* to «the East.” Their former privileges . 
were granted by the Crown; the new charter eirunon. 
wastasj^nctioned likewise by Parliament, and the strength of 
union inspired them with greater animation in the prosecu- 
tion of their commerce. The fortifications of Calcutta 
were silently but dib^ently improved, and gave confidence 
to tl^ native merchanls, who came there in large numbers, 
and it became one of the most flourisliing settlements in 
the province. But the history of it from this tone to the 
baftle of Plassy, for more than fifty years, and more espe- 
cially during the viceroj^alty of Moorshed Kooly Khan and 
his suc(jessor, is only a register of the extoi’tions of the 
Mogul government, and the contrivances of the president 
to evade them. It is an unvaried fale of insolence and 
plunder on the one part, and humiliating submission on the 
other, which was at length avenged by the battle of 
Plassy. 1702 

In the year in which the Compani(.vs were united, Moor- 
shed Kooly Khan was appointed dewan, or financial 
administrator, of Bengal. He was the son of a Moorshod- 
pQor brahmin in the Deccan, and was purchased ivooiy-ximn. 
and circumcised by an Ispahan merchant. On the death 
of his master, he obtained service with the dewan of 
Berar, and by his financial ability attracted the ncjtiee of 
Aurungzebe, who appointed him dewan of Bengal in 1702 . 

He was soon after invested with the soobadaree, or vice- 
royalty of the three provinces of Bengal, Behar, and 
Orissa, and removed the capital to the new city of Moor- 
shedabad, which ho founded and called after his own name. 

He was aware tjiat the prosperity of Bengal was greatly 
promoted by its maritime trade, and gave every encourage- 
ment to th^ Mogul and Arab merchants, but regarded the 
fortified# factories of the foreign companies, and more 
especially that of the English, with gi*cat jealousy, and 
when firmly seatexi in power, trampled under Toot the 
privileges obtained from the emperor by the English Com- 
pany. He imposed heavy taxes on the trade of the 
Cona?]:)any, which they had no means of evading except by 
the offer of exorbitant bribes. 

The president in Calcutta determined, therefore, to 1715 
appeal to the emperor, and despatched an embassy to 
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Delhi with presents so costly as to tnake the Court of 
Embassy to Directors wince. Moorshed Kooly used all his in- 
Dciiii. fluence at court to defeat an application directed 
against his own interest and authority, and would doubt- 
less have succeeded in baffling it but for ai. unexpected 
event. The emperor Ferokshere "was betrothed to a 
Rajpoot princess, but the nuptials were postj)oned incon- 
sequence of a sharp attack of disease, whicli the i‘oyal 
physicians wa^re unable to subdue. On the advice of one 
of the ministers, who was lavourable to the English, Mr. 
Hamilt<m, the surgeon of the missi^TiJ^'vvas called in^. and 
ofTccled a cure. He was n'quired by the grateful emperor to 
name In’s own recom})ense,aiid,imitatingthe noble patriotism 
of Mr. Houghton, only asked that the emperor w’ould gfant 
the privileges the embassy had been sent to solicit, the 
chif^f of which was permission to purchase thi^’ty-eight 
villages adjacent to Calcutta. Many object ions were raised 
to this concession by the representatives of the Him [gal vice- 
roy, but it was at length conceded. Tlie poss('ssion of 
these villages, extending ten miles on each side of the river, 
would have given the Com])any the coin])lete control of tho 
^ maritime trade of the province, and Moorshed Kooly 
1717 threatened the zemindars with his vengeance if they 
parted with a single inch of land. The firman became a 
mere piece of waste paper. 

Moorsbed Ko(dy Kban is one of the greatest names in 
1702 tlio Maliomedan history of India. Ho was as eminent a 
Adrainistru- financier as Toder Mull. He caused an accurate 
Moortthed to be made of ibe lands, and revised the as- 

sessment ; he divided the juovince into chnklaFi, 
or districts, and appointed offleers over each to collect the 
rents, wlio became rich and powerful zemindars, and as 
the office, as usual, became hereditary, assumed tho title 
and the state of rajas. Of these rajas, only one — in Burd- 
wan — retains his zemindaree unimpaireef at the present 
time. The Maliomedan officers were regarded as sieves, 
which retained nothing ; the Hindoo officers as, sponges, 
which could be squeezed when saturated with plunder, and 
they w^ete accordingly employed in the collections, to the 
entire exclusion, except in one^ instance, of the professors 
of the creed of the Prophet. * The revenues of Bengal 
were a little in excess of a crore and a quarter of rupees, of 
which one-third was reserved for the expenses of the 
Government, and a crore regularly transmitted to the 
imperial treasury, the viceroy invariably accompany tug 
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the procession which conveyed the tribute in person, the first 
march out of Moorshedabad. Though severe in the exac- 
tion of !^ 3 venue, he was eminently just in his administra- 
tion, constant to one wife, frugal in his domestic habits, 
and exeniplai^ in his charitic's. Under his administration 
the country was abundantly increased, ^.d. 

He ditid in 1725, and was succeeded by his son-in-law, 1726 
Soojali-ood-decri, a Turkoman noble from Khorasan, who 
retained his post| in spite of the intrigues at the imperial 
court, c'.hietly thixiugh the punctual transmission of the 
tribu^. He was succeeded in 17dt) by his son, Serefraz 1739 
Khan, at the time when Nadir Shah was plundering Delhi, 
and as the dictate of prudence, the nabob ordered the coin 
to bh struck and prayers to bo read in his name. 


SECTION VIT. 

SACK OF CALCUTTA AND CONQUEST OF BENOAL. 

WiTiTiN a twelvemonth Alivcrdy Khan, a native of Tur- 
kistan who had been entrusted with tlio government of 
l^har, succo(?dcd, by large bribes and larger Aiivordy 
promises to the venal ministers of the emperor 
Mahomc^d Shah in obtaining the office of viceroy, and 
marched against Serefraz, who was defeated and slain. 174 ] 
Aliverdy had been employed for twenty years in public 
affairs, and was eminently fitted by his talents to adorn the 
position he had clandestinely obtained, and it was through 
ids energy that Bengal was saved from becoming a Mah- 
ratta province. While Rughoojee Bhonslay was employed 
in the Carnatic, as narrated in the last chapter, one of his 
generals, Bhaski:^ Punt, entered Bengal and laid waste 
the whole country west of the Bhagruttee, from Mahratta 
Cuttack to ‘Rajmahal. A division of his army 1742 

suddeidy appeared before Moorshedabad and plundered the 
suburbs and extorted two crores and a half of rupees from 
the Setts, the most opulent bankers in Hindostan. The 
Mahratta commander then jmoved down upon Hooghly, 
which he plundered, and the wretched inhabitants crowded 
for shelter into the foreign settlements. The president at 
Calcutta sought permission of the viceroy to surround the 
settlement with an entrenchment, which was readily 
granted, and the work was prosecuted with vigour, but sus- 

L 
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pended on the retirement of the enemy and never com- 
A.D. Mahratta pleted. This was the celebrated Mahratta Ditch, 
1742 which, though it has disappeared like the old 

wall of London, long continued to mark the municipal 
boundaries of the town, and to give its citizens the sou- 
briquet of the “ inhabitants of the Ditch.” 

The Mahrattas, though invariably defeate^d, renewed. their 
ravages from year to year. The recollection ot these 
, . devastations was not effaced for several genera- 

(,« vied to the tions from the memory of thc-nnhabitants in the 
Mahrattari. ’vvestcrii distl'icts, and the liivasion of tlic Bur- 
gees — the name by wliich the Mahrattas were called — 
continued, even in the present century, to be an object 
of hoi-ror. W(*ariod out w'ith the conflict of ten years, which 
ruined the country and exhausted the revenue, Aliverdy, 
then in his seventy-fifth year, agreed to pay the raja of 
Berar the cliout on the rewenues of Bengal, and to cede 
the province of Orissa to him. The nabobs of Bengal con- 
J751 tinned, however, to retain the name of Orissa as one of the 
three soobahs under their rule, though nothing was left ot 
it to them but a small territory north of the Subunreka. 
Aliverdy devoted the remaining five years of his vice- 
royalty to repairing the ravuges of this harassing warfare, 
1750 and died in April, 1750, at the age of eighty. The very next 
year the sovc^reignty of the throe yirovinees passed from 
the Turkoman Mahomedans to the English, and became the 
basis of the British empire in India. 

Aliverdy Klian beiiueathed the government to his favourite 
grandson Suraj-ood-dowlah, a youth of twenty, who had 
1700 suraj-ood- already become the object of universal dread and 
dowiaii. abhorrence for Ins ca|)rices and cruelty. He had 
long evinced j)articular animosity tow^ards the English, and 
the Court of Directors had specially enjoined the presi- 
dent to place Calcutta in a state of defence. The factory 
was reported to bo very rich, and fee young tyrant 
had marked it out for early spoliation, but jwi unexpected 
event hastened his movements. Before he^ came to 
power be bad despoih;d the Hindoo governor of Daccaj, 
and placed him in confinement. His son Kissendas, 
anxious to place his family and treasures in a stale of 
security, under pretence ot a pilgrimage to Jugernath, 
proceeded with a large retinue to Calcutta, where he 
received a cordial welcome from the president, Mr. Drake. 
Immediately on the death of the old nabob, Suraj-ood- 
dowlah. peremptorily demanded the suiTcnder of Kdssundas 
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with all his wealth. It was followed by a second communi- 
cation, ordering him to demolish the fortifications which it 
was reported he had erected at Calcutta. Mr. Drake replied 
that ho had only put the ramparts facing the river in repair, 
jin the prospect of a war with France, but ho refused to 
Igivefup thb refugee to whom he had given protection. The 
young soobada^ was at this time liiarching into Purneah to 
coerce ^the refrjictory governcr, his cousin ; but enraged iit 
this opposition to liis wishes, lie ordered his army to turn 
back and march JLrectly down to Calcutta. 

The town was ili^/i .;})ared for such an assault. During ^.n. 
fifty ^ears of peace the delences had been TU'glected, and 
warehouses had been built up to the ram])arts. capture of 
Thcf attention wliicli the French had always Caicutiii. 

])aid to the fortitication of their settlements formed a 
singular contrast to the indiflerenee manifested by the 
English ;*and Chandernagore was at this time so thoroughly 
defensible that it would have balUed all tlie attacks of any 
, native army. Alter the capture of Madras by Labour- 
Jjdonnais, the Court of Directors had sent out orders to 
•| strengthen the W'orks, and these orders waTi) repeated with 
^increased importunity as the health of the old viceroy 
declined. But their servants in Calcutta were too busily 
intent on amassing fortunes to h(;ed these injunctions, and 
their infatuation down to the latest momi'nt was exceeded 
only by their cowardice when the crisis came. The militia 
^vas not embodied, and the powder furnished by a fraudulent 
contractor was delicient both in quality and in quantity. 
There w^ere only 1 74? men in garrison, not ten of whom had 
ever seen a shot fired, and the besiegers were 50,000 in 
number. Yet, against these odds, Clive would have made 
as noble and successful a defence as ho did at Arcot; but 
the governor was Drake, and the commandant Minchin. 

The nabob’s army sat down before it on the 17th ' June ; 1756 
the town was occupied the next day, and the day after, it 
was determined to send the women and children on board 
the vessels anchored off’ the fort. As soon, however, as the 
Watergate was opened, there was an indiscriminate rush 
to the boats, many of which were capsized. Thtf enemy 
sent some “ fire arrows” at the ships, which did no damage 
at all, but the commander^ immediately weighed anchor 
and dropped down the river two miles. Two boats alone 
remained at the stairs, and Mr. Drake, without leaving 
any instructions, quietly slipped into one of them ; he was 
followed by the military commander, and they rowed down 
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to the ships. As soon as tliis base desertion of their posts 
became known, and calmness had been restored, Mr. 
Holwell was unanimously placed in command, and it was 
resolved to defend the fort to the last extremity. It held 
out for fort^-eight hours, during which sigimls were made 
day and"inght to the vessels anchored below, and they 
might have come up with perfect ease and safety and have 
rescued tin; whole of the gallant garrison, but not a vessel 
moved. On tlie^lst the enemy renewtvi the attack with 
redoubl(;d vigour : more than half the ^rce was killed or 
Wounded, and tlie European soldiei^**’*oroke into the liquor 
stores and became until for duty. Mr. Holwell was obliged 
j to agrt'e to a parley, dunng which tlie nabob’s soldiers 
treacherously ruslied into the fort and obtained possession 
of it. Search was imnicAliatcly made for treasure, but 
only five lacs of rupees Avere found in the vaults^, and tbo 
nabob’s indignation knew no bounds. 

The nabob retiriMl about dusk to his encampment. The 
l^lurope.in prisoners were (‘ollect(‘d together in a veranda, 
Tiin Black wliilo tlic native ollicers Avent in st^arch of some 
building in Avliich they might he lodged for the 
night, hut none could bo found, and they were desired to 
t move into an adjoining chamber, which had been used as 
i the lock-up room of the garrison. It was not twenty feet 
square, Avith only a sii^glc Aviiulow, and, hoAvever suitable 
for the continement of a few redractory soldiers, was dc^ath 
to thi^ hundred and forty-six persons iioav thrust into it, in 
one of the hottest mouths of the most sultry season of the 
year. The Avridchcd prisoners soon became frantic with 
sutfocatiiig heat and intolerable thirst, and called upon the 
sentries to firo upon Micni and j)ut them out of their misery. 
They sank one by one in the arms of death, and when the 
door was opened in the morning, only twenty-three W'ere 
dragged out jiliA^e, the most ghastly of fjrms. This is the 
tragedy of the Black Hole, Avhiidi has fixed an indelible 
mark of infamy on the mime of Snraj-oud-dowlah. Yet so 
little did it appear an extraordinary occurreuyo that it 
excited no attention in the native community, and is not 
even nfbntioned by the great Maliomedan historian of the 
period. Tlie nabob returned to Moorsliedabad and con- 
fiscated all the property ot the Coinp^my at the out 
Extinction ^^^ories, and they were as completely expelled 
of the from Bengal as they had been seventy years 
Cempany. before in the reign of Aurungzebe. 

1757 But the time ol retribution was not distant. The Oburfc 
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of Directors had regarded the progress of Bussy in the 
Deccan with a feeling of great jealousy, and deter- (’Uve’s 
mined to^contract an alliance with the Peshwa to 
arrest it. Clive, who had been received with dis- ^ * 

tingiiished^hofeour by the Coin])any and the ministry, was 
sent for tins purpose to Bombay with a considerable force, 
but c^i^his arrival found the presidcuit and his council 
inflexibly averse to embark in so perilous an enterprise. 
Admiral Watson ^lappcning to arrive at the same time 
with his fleet frorm'^^radras, it was determined to employ 
the poiverful armameiit thus assembled in rooting out the 
piratical chief Angriaonthat coast. His ])ower had become h 
so formidable, ahd^iis audacity had increased to such an ex- 
tent, tliat in the j)revious year his corsairs had overpowered 
throe Dutch slii])s of war, respectively, of fyty, thirty-six, and 
eighteen j*uns, the two largest of which they burnt. The 
English fleet and army proceeded against Gcriah, his 
capital, and within an honr after the attack began, the 
whole pirate fleet was in a blaze. In the arsenal were) 
found two hundred pieces of cannon, with a very large! 
store of ammunition, and twelve lacs of rupees, which the] 
captors, with very commendable wisdom, distributf^d among 
themselves without ceremony. The admiral and Clive then 
returned to Madras, whore information had just been re- 
ceived of the sack of Calcutta ; and although a strong 
party in the council was still bent on a conflict with Bussy, 

(he majority came to the conclusion that it was their first 
duty to retrieve the affairs of their masters in Bengal. 

, An expedition was accordingly fitted out and entrusted to 
I the genius of Clive, who sailed from Aladras with admiral 
Watson’s fleet, on which were embarked 900 Europeans 
I and 1,500 sepoys. 

They entered the Hooghly, and on tbe 15th December 1756 
reached Fulta, wh§re they found the dastardly Drake and 
his fellow fugitives in the ships on which they had capture* of 
taken refuge in June. A little higher up the Calcutta, 
river there* was a small fortification at Budge Budge, held 
by the Hindoo general of the nabob, wEo had been left in 
charge of the army. It was attacked by Clive, and*a ball 
happening to pass too close tci the commander’s turban, be 
hastened back to Calcutta. Not deeming himself, however, 
safe there, he fled to Moorshedabad, leaving 500 men to 
defend the fort, which was deliv^edjup to Clive on the 2nd 1757 
Janaary, when the Company’s standard was again hoisted on 
its rSra parts. The nabob had persuaded himself that the 
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English would never agaiii enter Ids dominions, and he was 
filled willi indignation when lie lieard of their audacity, 
/■lie refused to listen to any overture f]om Clive, and thus 
riiarclied down in Jiasic; willi an army of 40,000 mtm. 
Finding a contest ineviOihle, Clivci deiermined to tafcp the 
initiative, Jind long })ei’oi*(‘ dawn on the 5th February 
i marelu'd out with his (‘utire force, augrfiented 000 
mariiK!S, and assaulted the nabob s ('iieampment. Towards 
. sunrise a. Fchiaiaiy log 1 (.‘wildcnul /the t,i’oo]>s and 
Aveakeiic'd tlie strength of the at lack ,^4'*'' the Ntibob, who 
liad nf‘V(;r heen nn(l(M* lire b('fore, and liad inoreovee' seen 
j many ol his oliiei'rs 1‘all around him, hastened 

iMinniuin. ijijike oveu'i lives of pi'aee, and a treaty was^con- 

e.lnded on the Oth JO'lr. nary. All the formin' ])rivil('gos of 

! 1 he ('oinj)any were restori'd, and jx'rinission was given 
to ('stablish a mint and to fortify Calcutta. Ti/ormation 
^lad soon afti'i’ hemi received ol tla^ dia.Taration of war 
jlii'twccni Ihigland a,nd France. Tlie Fjcnich settlement of 
I jchandi.'rnagorc, twenty miles above (i^alcutta,, was garri- 
k soncil witli 7tt0 Jhiropeans, besides a large* body of native 
troops, and Jbissy was I'licamjied with a ^■ictorious army at 
' a, distance of only four liundred miles in the Northei’ii 
Sircai’s. Tlie nabol> liad no sooner sigmul the treaty than 
he inijiort lined Ihissy to march u]) to .Bengal and expel the 
Jhiglish. Clive lelt that the junction of the two French 
foi'ct's would compromise the position of the Company, and 
he di'termiiu'd to attack Chandi'rnagore befori^ it could be 
etfeeded. I le attacked it- by land while admiral AYatson bom- 
bartled it with his tleet, and the town was surrendered upon 
I'nptun'of honourable terms after a very guhant resistance 
('hnu-u-rmi- of nine days. WVien the capture had been 
jrori. ethxded, Clive renut rk(‘d, “We cannot stop here,” 

and his prinliction has beim verilied by a century of pro- 
grc'ss wdiich has carried us beyond the Ivdus. 

Meanwhile, the violence and the atrocities of the nabob 
1757 continued to augment the disgust of his ministers and ofii- 
conf«'ii(’rixoy cers. Evcry day produced some itew act of 
attbocMiiiiai. o])pression, and in IMay, Mger Jallier, the military 
paymaster and geiu'ral, and the brother-in-law of Ali- 
yerdy Khan, entered into a combination 'with other officers 
of state, and the all-powxrful bankers, the Setts, to super- 
sede him. There was at Moorshedabad at the time one 
Omichn^d, who had settled in Calcutta about forty years 
before, and amassed immense 'wealth by contracts with the 
Company, and who maintained the state of a prince. He ac- 
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companied the nahob to tlie capital after the battle of tlie 
9ih February, constantly attended the durbar, and obtained 
such inlkience in the public councils as to rc'uder it advis- 
able for the confederates to take him into their confidence, 
Clive was in cited to join the league with inat^niflcent ofiers 1757 
for fljc Cofnpany ; and as he was convinced that “there could ( 

“ be iu^hcr police nor security while such a nionstt'r as the j 
“ nabob reigned,” he (mtc'red rc'adily into their plans. A 
secret treaty wjus concluded, stipulating that the English 
Lsliould instal ]\Ie\r Jaflier, and that he sliould pay a crorc 
I and iliree -quarters of rupees t o make good their losses. 
Omimmnd got scent of the treaty and threatened to dis- 
close tlie transaction to the nabob — which would have led 
to flic immediate massacre of the whole [larty — -unless an 
additional article was inserted guaranteeing to him a dona- 
tion of Enrty laes, and a commission of live per cent, on 
all the payments. Clive ou hearing of this outrageous 
demand came to the (Conclusion that “art and polic^y were 
“ wari’antablc to dcleai the ]>lans of such a vilhiinT’ and ho 
drew up a fictitious treaty on rod pa.])(T, in which his j 
demand was providc'd for, while the real treaty, authenti- 
cated by the seals of (lie con fed (‘rates, cruitained no such 
stipulation. Ho is said to have died within a year raving 
mad, but this statement is utt(‘rly unfounded. This is the 
I only act in tlio bold and arduous (career of Clive wbich 
ld()(*s not admit of vindication, lliougli be liimself always 
dolended it, and declared that be was ready to do it Uj 
hundred times over. 

Clive marclu'd from Chandernagoro on tlie Eitb dune 
with 900 Europeans, consisting partly of the o9th Regi- 
ment of foot, who still carry ou their colours Battle of 
“ Primus in Indis,” 2,100 natives, and ten pieces 
of cannon. He marched up to QuEacn', where he called a 
council of war, which voted against any farther advance ; but 
immediately afte?* be resolved to carry out the enterprise, and 
on the night of the 22nd moved on to the grove of Plassy. 

The nabob’s army, consisting of 50,000 horse and foot, was 
encamped in its immediate vicinity. Meer Jaffier had taken 
an oath to join Clive before or during the engageijient, but 
be did not make bis appearance, and was ovidently waiting 
the result of events. On the memorable 23rd of June the 1757 
nabob’s troops moved down on the small band of English 
troops, and Clive advanced to the al:tack. The enemy with- 
drew their artillery; M(?er Mudun, the general-in-chief, was 
mf»rtally wounded and expired in the presence of the nabob, 
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who was unable to control his terror, but mounted a swift 
camel and fled at the top of his speed with 2,000 horse, and 
did not pause till he reached Moorshedabad. army 

immediately dispersed, and this battle, which decided the 
fate of Bengal and Beliar, and eventually #f India, was 
gained with the loss of only seventy-two killed and'wounfled. 
As soon as the victory declared in favour gf Cliv'N j^Ieer 
Jaflier advanced with his troops to congratulate him, and to 
obtain tho fruits of it. Suraj-ood-dowlah on reaching the 
capital found hinistdf d(^s(u*ted by all 1/s courtiers, and 
after a day of gloomy renections, dcsceilfTod in disguise^rom 
a window in the pala(*(‘ with a favourite eunuch and a con- 
cnV)ine, and cnd)arked in a boat in the hope of overtaking 
M. Law, a French ofliccr, whom Bussy had sent up vfith 
a small force. He proceeded up the riv(u’ and landing at 
Rajmahal to pn'pare a meal, entered the hut of a religious 
inendi(*ant, ’whose? ears he liad ordered to be cul otf the 
pre(?eding year. lie was recognised and made? over to those 
who were in pursuit of him, and conveyed back to Moor- 
I'shcdabad, eight days after lu? had quittc'd it. Meerun, the 
|soti of Mecr Jaflier, innrio(lia,t(;ly caused him to he]uitto 
,* death, and his mangled remains were paraded the next day 
i through the city and buried in tho tomb of liis grandfather. 

A.i). CIiv(! (‘nt('rc(] Moorshedabad on the 29th of June, and 

1767 proceeded to the j)alace, where the groat ollicers of state 
ciivoafc were assembled, and having conducted Meer 
Moorshf. Jaflior to tlio throne, saluted him as soobadar of 
Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. The change in tho 
position of the English in the course of a twelvemonth 
appears more like a scene in a fairy tale than in sober his- 
tory. In Juno, 17r>r), Calcutta haxl been sacked and burnt, 
and the Company extirpated. In June, 1757, they had 
not only recovu*rod the seat of their commerce and ex- 
tinguished their Fluropcan rivals, but defeated and dethroned 
the nabob, and disposed of the sovereigiKy of a country 
larger and more populous than England. Of the treasures 
at Moors] ledabad more than two crores were made over to 
the conquerors, and the first instalment of eighty Taos was 
conveyed in a triumphant procession to Calcutta, along the 
road whore, a twelvemonth before, Suraj-ood-dowlah had 
marched back to his capital with the plunder of Calcutta. 
For the Company Clive reserved only the fee simple of GOQ 
yards of land around the Mahratta Ditch, and the zemin- 
aaree rights of the districts south of Calcntta. For himself, 
he rejected the magnificent oflers of the opulent nobles w<io 
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were anxious to secure his favour, and contented himself 
with a gift of sixteen lacs from Meer Jaffier. When his 
service:*^ were afterwards forgotten, and he was upbraided 
in the House of Commons with his rapacity, he replied^ 
ind^nani]y-*-“ When I recollect entering the treasury of 
“ IV^foorKlihdabad, with heaps of gold and silver to the right 
“ hajrir^ind tt^ the loft, and these crowned with jewels, I 
“ stand astonished at my own moderation.’* Intelligence ' 
of the loss of Calcutta was cloven months in reaching Eng- 
land, and seven ' ;eelvs after the Directors heard of its re- 
cove.^ and of the drilliant results of the battle of Plassy. 
Seventy years before th(‘y had sent admiral Nicholson 
with a powerful armament to establish them as a political 
po'^er in Bengal, but so completely had they dismissed all 
the dreams of ambition, that with the richest provinces of 
India at^their feet, the only satisfaction tho^y expressed wtis 
that their factors would now be able to provide investments 
for two years without drawing upon them. 


CHAPTER V. 

SECTION I. 

FROCEEDTNGS IN BENGAL FROM THE BATTLE OF PLASSY TO 
HASTINGS’ ADMINISTRATION. 

The emperor of Delhi was at this time a puppet in the hands 1 707 
of his unprincipled minister, Ghazee-ood-deen, and his eldest 
son and heir, Ali Goliur, had succeeded in making jnvnsion of 
his escape from the capital, and raising the im- au Gohur. 

])erial standard. , India was swarming with military adven- 
turers ready to take service under any chief, and the prince 
found no difiSculty in collecting an array of 40,000 men, 
>and, beii^ joined by the nabob Vizier of Oude, invaded 
J Debar, and appeared before the city of Patna. Clive lost 
no time in advancing to its defence, and the princ«§ retired 
in all haste on his approach. During his flight he was 
reduced to such distress as to throw himself on the con- 
sideration of Clive, and the heir and descendant of Ak- 1768 
bar and Aurungzebe was happy to receive a donation of 
eight thousand rupees to relieve his necessities. 

The influence which Clive necessarily exercised in the 
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A.i). government of Bengal from liis cliaractcr and position 

*75^^ Battle at tend(‘d to lessen the importaiiee of Meer Jailier, 
ciiiriBurah. and his eourt and family could not fai^ to re- 
number witli chagrin that the foreigners who now over- 
shadowed the throne liad only tliree years hefoit^‘ approached 
^it as suppliants, ^die nabob, looking about for the means 
'iof counterbalancing (div(‘’s ascendancy, bei^in to intpgue 
,wilh the Dill eh at Chinsurah. Tlic governor or Java, 
lnor(^over, viewed whli no friendly eye. ilu' superior ad- 
vantage's which tlie Faiglish liad accpiirt'dyfn Bengal, and in 
the liope of iisliing nj) soiu(‘ prize in t iirr troubled waters of 
ihci vn'ovince, fell in witli the ju'ojeets of the nabol), and 
despati(d)('d a fh't'f, of seven vesst'ls wdh 700 Europeans and 
800 w(‘ll-train(‘d JMalay sepoys to Chinsurah. Clive ’^l'as 
r(‘Si)lved not to toh'rate any rival Europ(’an influence in 
Bt'ugal, and, aKhongh Ihe two nations were at ])ea(^e, seized 
the v(,*ssels, and directed C'donel Eord(‘ to intei’cept th(‘ 
])rogr(>ss of tlie troops. That _ofli(H'r shrank from the 
i r(^sp()nsil)ili( y of ailaekirg the soldi(‘rs of frituidly power-, 
and r('(|uested a writ leu authority from his chief. Clive 
was sitting at cards when, the Ck)lunel’s l('tt('r was placed 
ill his hands, and sent a I'eply in ])(‘neil (ur t he back of one 
of ihenr — “ Eight them immediately. I will send you the 
“ ord(.'r in council to-mori-ow.” Tlie Duleli force was 
attueked and defeated as it approached Chinsurali. Im- 
mediately after the a.i-tion, the iiahob’s son appeared in 
sight with a,n army of 7,000 nu'ii who were to have joined 
the Diitcdi if the Ibrtnne of tlu^ day had gone against the 
Euglisli, Clive exact (‘d from the Dutch the expense of the 
expedition scuit to defeat their plans, and having sent a 
f haughty and defiant despatch to the Court (>f Directors, 
from whom he had long been estranged, embarked for 
England on the 25tb of February, 1700. 

1760 At the period of Clive’s departure, tlie nrince Ali Gohur 
was advancing a second time to the invasion of Behar. 
S(‘con.i route, he lieardof the assassination of the 

Invasion of enipei’or, his father, by Grhazee-ood-d^'on, and 
All Gobur. assumed the imperial dignity under the Jiitle of 
Shah Afliiui. ddio nabob Vizier joined bis force in the 
hope of adding Boliax to his possessions, and they moved 
down upon Patna. Colonel ‘Calliaud, one of the great 
'soldiers trained under Lawrence and Clive, marched up to 
(the defence of the town, together with ^^000 of the 
mabob’s troops under his son Meerun, and tEe imperial 
I force was completely routed. The emperor, having receif ed 
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a promise of assistance from the Mahrattas, marched down 
through the hills in the liope of surprising Moorshedabad. 1700 
ColoiK^ Calliaud followed him without loss of time, and the 
two armies confronted each other iibout thii ty mih'S from 
th^ cit^; ^)ut the emperor hearing no tidings of his 
IVIahra^a auxiliaries, broke up his encampment andy 
mai'C^^d bac»k to Ikitna, to whicli -lie laid close siege for /f 
nine days. All ho])e of prolonging the defence was fading 
away when C; ^ )taill K uo.x. who had betm despatched in 
haste by Colone* Calliaud, was seen aj)proaching the walls 
vvit% a handful of' troc^ps. lie had ])erformetl the march 
from Mooi’shedabad to Patna, under the bnrTiing heat of 
a J-longal sun, in the extraordinary s])acc of thirteen days, 
marching liinisclf on foot to encoui'age his num. Tin; next 
day he attacked the (unpcror’s camp, and com])letely de- 
feated tiin and dispersed his entire for(;(\ '^Jdio nabob of 
Ihirncah, wlio had IxH'n intriguing with him, now tiirew otf 
the mask and immtsdiately advanced to his aid with 12,000 
men and thirty pieces of cannon. To the utt er aniazeinent 
of the natives, Captain Knox marched out with a baifalioii 
of sepoys, 200 Jhiropc'ans, a Sfpiadi’on of cavalry, and live 
lic'ld j)i(‘ces, and, afti'r a contli(d. of six hoiu’s, completely 
7’outed the nabob. The native historian dw(dls with ad- 
mmation upon the conllict, and describes the breathless 
anxiety with which the inhabitants of Jkitna crowded on 
the walls watching the exit of this gallant little band, and 
the delight with which tlu^y were welcomed back, covered 
with dust and sweat. This was another of those ^ . 

, . , . , Gallantry of 

daring exploits which in our eai’Jy career Captain 
lesfablished the prestige of our arms and con- 
Itributed to give us the empire of India. Colonel Calliaud 
and Meerun arrived after the engagement ; Meerun was ' 
struck dead by a thunderbolt as he lay in his tent, and the 
country was rid of a monster, in whoso cabinet was found 
a list of three hundred men of note whom he had destined 
to destruction. 

Clive* had become so completely identified with the ex- 
istence of British power in Bengal that it seemed to the 
public officers as if the soul had departed from* ]yjr. van- 
the Government on his retirement. Ho was sue- Rittart 
ceeded by Mr. Vansittart, a man of great probity, 
but without any strength of character. He belonged to the 
Madras service, and the appointment was resented by the 
members of the Bengal council, who set themselves to 
&wart him on every occasion. To increase the confusion 
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which bewildered his weak mind, three of the elder mem- 
bers of conncil who had signed the contumacious letter of 
Clive to the Court of Directors were peremptorily dis- 
missed by them, and their places were filled, on the rule of 
rotation, by men of violent passions, who regarded Mr. 
Vansittart w'ith a feeling of liatred, and he was emistantly 
outvoted in council. The death of Mcerun increasHd -the 
complication. Notwithslanding his profligacy, his vigour 
had been the main stay of his father’s government, and on 
his d(‘ath the administration fell into a f^to of complete 
anarchy. The iroo})s besieged flu; palac^T? for their arre^‘rs, 
and ]\leer Jaflier sent his son-in-law, Meer Cossim, to 
Calcutta to obtain ])ecuniary assisi-ance from the council, 
but the ti'casure obtained at. Moorshedabad had been dissi- 
pated, and there Avas scarcady a rupee in the t reasury. It 
was vain to expect any further sn|)pli(*s from tin; nabob, and 
the council dett'rrnined to depose him and to elevate Meer 
Cossim to th(i throne, on his promising to reward his 
/ benefactors with twenty laes of rupees,*to make good all 
1760 arrears, -and to transfi'r ihi*eo rich districts in lower Ihuigal 
Mocr Cossim to the Conifiaiiy. Mr. Vansittart proceeded tp,^, 
nabob. Mooi’shedabad with a iTiilitary force to persuade* 
the nabob to resign the Government, and the old man was 
obliged, though not without the greatest reluctance, to 
yiehi, and retire to Calcutta. Meer Cossim met the 
difficulties of his position with great skill and energy, lie 
1 curtailed the extravagance of the court establishments; 
'he oVdiged the public officers to disgorge their plunder ; hej 
revised the land assessments, and added a orore of rujiees 
a year to his rent-roll. He faithfully discliargod all his 
obligations to the Company and to the members of the 
council, but the great object be set before himself Avas to 
I emancipate Iniriself from their (joiitrol, and to become the 
I soobadar in reality, and not in name only. Ho removed 
I the seat of government from Moorshedabaa to Monghyr, 

{ three hundred miles from Calcutta, and strengthened the 
works of that important fortress. In the course pf three 
years he created a force of 15,000 cavalry and 25,000 
infantry ;whe established a large arsenal, he manufactured I 
firelocks, and cast cannon, and had made great progress; 
in consolidating his poAver, Avheh a storm was raised by 
the unprincipled conduct of the council board in Calcutta, 
which in a few months swept him from the throne. 

From time immemorial a large proportion of the public 
1762 revenue had been derived from the duties levied on tlffe 
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transport of goods tlirongli the country. Under the firman ^.d. 
of the emperor, the merchandise of the Company The transit 1762 
intend(!d for export by sea was allowed to pass 
free, under a dasfuJc, or pass, signed by the prt'sident. Tlie 
battle of Plassy transferred all power to the Company, and 
their sej/^ants immediately embarked on the inland trade 
of th(^^^)untr,y, and claimed a simikir exemption for their 
prirate investments. The native merchants, in order to 
pass their own cargoes duty free, adopted the plan of pur- 
chasing passes ^rorn the civilians, and the boys in the 
ser^yce were thus enabled to realise two or three thousand 
rupees a month. The country traders, moreover, fre- 
quently hoisted the English flag ; and as it was deemed in- 
dispensable to maintain its immunity, Comj)any’8 se})oys 
were sent to release their boats whenever they were seized 
by the pabob’s officers. The tiude of the country was para- 
lysed, and its peace desti’oyed, and the two ruling powers 
were brouglit into a state of ])erilous antagonism. These 
encroachments, which were rare during Clive’s administra- 
tion, increased to an alarming extent on his dejmrture. In 
order to remedy these disorders Mr. Vansittart proceeded 
to Monghyr, and concluded a convention witli the nabob, 
fwhicli provided tliat the trade of the Company’s servants 
should pay nine percent., though that of lus own subjects 
was often weighted with twenty-five per cent. On his 
return to Calcutta he found the members of council indig- 
nant at this unauthoiised concession, and resolved not to 
pay more than two and a half per cent., and that oidy on 
the article of .^Jt. The nabob then determined to put all 1703 
parties on an e(juality, and abolished all transit duties j. 
throughout tlie provinces. The council voted this measure 
a ci’ime, and demanded, as a matter of i-ight from one whom 
they had raised to authority, that the native traders should 
be subject to tl^e usual duties, while their own flag was 
exempt. This flagitious demand was indignantly resisted 
by the only two honest men in the council, Mr. Vansittart 
and Mr. Hastings. 

The Company’s factory at Patna was unfortunately at 
this time under the charge of Mr. Ellis, the -War with 
most inveterate of Meer Cossim’s opponents, and ^eerCossim. 
the most violent and unscrupulous of the civilians. He 
was resolved to bring about a change in the government, 
and, in a time of peace, suddenly seized on the city of 
Patna with a handful of European troops. The native 
commandant, on hearing that the soldiers were rendered 
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incapable by drink, returned to the town and recaptured it, 
and Mr. Ellis and bis officers, who bad proceeded up the 
river, were overtaken and brought back prisoncrs<r Meer 
Cossirn was no sooner informed of this wanton aggression 
than he ordered every Englishman in the piVjvince to bo 
seized. Eoth parties now preparc^d for war. Tlie nat)ob 
iiaugmented liis Jtrmy, and iiiviled the fugitive empe<pr and 
"the Vizier of Oude, wlio was hankofirig after Eerar, to join 
his forces. The English army, consisting of GoO_Europeans, 
IjliOO S(‘poys, and a troop of* naf ive cj^ilry, opened the 
campaign on the 2nd duly, all hough tlTe rains, the s^^ison 
,, of military inaction, had just sed in. The nabob’s advanced 
63 gmn'd at Cutwa was did’ealed. AYilh th(‘ army stationed 
at Geriah to dispute the advance of the .1 British force, th'ero 
was a long and ar-duoiis liattle of’ four hours, and never had 
native troojrs fought with greater resolution au(J valour 
than the mnvly- raised battalions of the iialrob ; but nothing 
could withstand the spirit of the English soldiers. The 
nabob’s larmy {drandoned its guns and encaiiipnient and 
fled. Early in iS'oNamiber the English commandant carried 
the fortified entrenchment at Ootlwa-nulla, and the nabob 
flcul to Patna, after liaving oi’dei't'd all Ids Euro])c:an 
])risoner\s to be pnt to dt'atli. llis own native oilic;ers in- 
dignantly refused to imbrue tlieir bands in tlie blood of 
brave and unarmed mcir ; they were soldiers, tliey said, and 
not executioner’s. Put Jhiymond, subsequently known as 
Suniroo, a name of ird’amy, wlio bad been a scr’goant in tlio 
Ereircli ar’iny, and was now in the employ of tbe nabob, 
otiered bis stu’viees, and, ])rocceding to the house where tbe 
Masrfjirrf' of prisoners wer’o coiitined, poured in volley on 
EuroiKiina, volley tlir’ougli the Venetian windows, till torty- 
1 eight English gtudlemen, and a hundred English soldiers, 
I lay lifeless on the floor. Tire campaign was completed in 
four months by the cai>turo of Patna and t^ie flight of Meer 
Cossiiii to Oude, wlier-e the iiaboh Vizier did not scniple to 
despoil him of Ids property. 

On the breaking out of the war with Meer Cojisim, tbe 
MeerJttffler dctcr’iniiied to i>]aco Meer Jafiier again on 

aguiu • tire throne, but the old man, seventy-two years 
nabob. scarcely able to move for the leprosy, 

was previously required to confirm the grant of the tJu'C^ 
districts already mentioned to the Company, to concede the 
flagrant exemption from the transit duties in which the war 
had originated, and to make further donations to the civil 
and military officers. But in a few months, the govern- 
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raent having a large army to maintain in the field, found 
itself on the verge of bankruptcy, which was not to be won- 
dered ai^ considering that peculation was universal, from 
the highest to the lowest oflicial. Meer Jaffier was therefore 
brought dov^ to Calcutta to concert the nu'aiis of replen- 
islmig tl/Jreasury. The members of coiineil demanded a 
payiTje/u of five lacs of rupees a ^ month for the public 
service as long as the war lasted, and they insisted on a 
donation at first of ten la(;s, and eventually of fifty lacs, for 
themselves, for what they had the efirontery to term 
“ cot^ipensation for losses.” Those harassing importunities, ^ 
combined with age and disease, served to hastim his end, 1766 
and on his return to Moorshedabad he expired in Doath of 
Jafluary, 17 G 5 . ^ Meor Jamer. 

The making of nabobs had for the last eight years been 
the mo^t lucrative occuiiation of the senior civil and 
military otficers of the Company, and the fourth 
occasion which now arose was not to 1)0 iK'gleeted. 

, The Court of Directors, exasperated by the iniquities of 
their servants, had peremptorily ordered them to execute 
covenants to abstain from the receipt of presents from the 
natives of the country. But these injunctions were given 
to the winds, and, with the covenants on the council table, 
the son of Meer Jaffier was obliged to become responsible 
for the payment of twenty lacs of rupi'cs to the members of 
the council board before he was allowcul to succeed him. 


■The conduct of these men for five years after the retirement 
iof Clive was marked by a degree of jirofligacy of which it 
‘Would not be easy to find a parallel in any age or country. 
^Fortunes of vast amount were acquired by the most 
nefarious means in the shortest period ; every idea of 
common morality was treated with sovereign contempt, 
while luxury, corruption, and debauchery pervaded every 
f rank, and threatened the dissolution of government. 

Six months alter the close of the war with Meer Cossim, 
the nabob Vizier determined to take advantage of the 
confusioji of the times to acquire possession of the province 
of Behar, and marched down upon Patna with a large but 
ill- trained force, accompanied by the fugitive emperor and 
the disinherited nabob of Bengal. The attack was unsuc- 
cessful, and ho withdrew his encampment to Buxar. 
Meanwhile Major Munro, who had assumed the command of 
the army, found the sepoys in a state of flagrant Mutiny of 
mutiny, and demanding increased pay and large theSepoys. 1764 
gratuities. With undaunted resolution the Major resolved 
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to subdue tliis spirit of revolt at once, and twenty-four of 
the ringleaders were arraigned before a court martial, con- 
sisting of native oilicers, and condemned to death, ^^wenty 
! of them were blown away from the guns, and the discipline 
! of the army was restored. This was the first ^)f that series 
of mutinies which have broken out from time to among 
the sepoys, and which in less than a century cnlmfiCiated in 
the dissolution of the whole army of the iJengal Presi- 
dency. At tlie close of tlio rains, th(v. Major did not 
hesitate to lead this army, so recentlv^ii a state of in- 
OcT. subordination, to Ihixar, where the napob Vizier haibbcen 
2 c.|^(;anii)ed for several months. His army, consisting of 
Batti'ojt f>0,000 troops, was completely routed, with the 
Buxar. igys of iiis entire (%‘imp and a hundred and thirty 
guns. The victory of Buxar was an important supplement 
to the victory of Plassy. It demolished the onl}’ indepen- 
dent power in the north of India, and it left the Coin])any 
masters of the entire valley of the Ganges from the Hima- 
laya to the sea. The Vizier lied to Bareilly, and offered to 
redeem his forfeited kingdom by the })ayment of half a 
crore of rupees to the Company and the array, and a large 
douceur to the commandant, but the negotiation came 
to nothing. Immediately after the victory, the empei'or 
joined the English camp, and began to negotiate for a share 
of the territories of his late ally, the nabob Vizier, and the 
council was contemplating a division of them between him 
and the Company, when Clive made his appearance in 


Bengal. 

On his return to England in 1760, Clive was received 
1760 with great distinction by the king and his groat minister, 
Clive’s pronounced him a heaven- 

Bo.;oiui ivp- “ born general,’’ and he was hononred with an 
pomtuuMit. peerage. But the Court of Directors, 

in which hfs enemies were predominant,%treated him not 
only with malevolence, but with injustice, and he was 
obliged to file a bill in equity to recover an annuity which 
Meor Jaffier had settled upon him, and which they had un- 
gratefully sequestered. The war with Meer Cossim, the 
ma ssac re of the Europeans, and the total disorganisa-| 
tion of the government, had di^ssipated the golden dreamsi 
of prosperity in wliich the Company had been indulging.^ 
The Proprietors began to tremble for their dividends, and 
they constrained the Directors, to their infinite reluctance, 
1765 to send Clive out to retrieve their affairs. Ho landed at 
Calcutta on the 3rd of May, 1765, and found the whole 
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service steeped in corruption, and felt himself justified in as- 
sorting that “ there were not five men of principle to bo found 
“ in it.” %His first duty was to enforce the signature of the ) 

' covenants the India House had prescribed to abolish the \ 
roceir)! of pr^ents. The corrupt officials questioned his '* 
right to j ft ^lce such a demand, but ho reduced them to 
silence declg,ring that he would dismiss every one who 
refused to sign them, and send him ba(;k to England ; and 
tlioy Ibund it priiflent to submit to his iron will. Having 
thus, in the couiise of seven weeks fully established his 
autlic^uty in the Government, Clive proceeded to the upper 
provinces to dispose of tlie imperial questions Arrange. 
which awaihui his decision. To prevent another nHmt with 1765 
Irising like that of Meer Cossim, he took away 
ithe })Ovv(?r of the sword from the nabob of Moorshedabad, 
and assi]nyied him out of the revenues of the province the sum 
/of fifty-three lacs for the expenses of his court and the ad- 
ministration of justice. The young nabob exclaimed with 
delight, “ Thank God, I shall now have as many dancing- 
“ girls as 1 like.” The Vizier of Oude had forfeitetl 
his kingdom by the result of the war lie had Vizior 1765 
wantonly waged against the Company ; but Clive, 
who was indisposed to the enlargement of the Company’s 
territories, determined to restore it to him, with the excep- 
tion of the two districts of Corah and Allahabad, which he ^ 
reserved for the emperor, wlio was now a dependant on the 
bounty of the English. Clive treated the vagrant withtho 
prince with much consideration, and assigned 
him an annual payment of twenty-five lacs of rupees from 
the rovenuos of the country, in addition to the product of 
the districts. Looking back on the cession of Oude with the 
light of a century of experience, we are enabled to per- 
ceive that it was anything but judicious; and that if Clivoi 
had at that period annexed it, and given it the benefit 
of a British administration, as in the case of Bengal and 
Behar, he would have conferred a boon on the population,! 
and benefited the Company’s government. 

The emperor had repeatedly offered the Company the 
Dewanee, that is, the revenues of the three provinefes, and 
Clive now took occasion to^ solicit the official T^e 
grant of it. Orissa was still considered one of Dewanee. 
tliSm, although all but one district in the north belonged 
to the Mahrattas. This act was completed on the 12th of 
August, 1765, a memorable day in the political and con- 
ebitiftional history of British India. As a substitute for a 
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tlirone two dining- tables were pnt together in Clive’s tent, 
with a chair on them, and covered with embroidery. The em- 
|peror took his seat, and transferred the government of 
I twenty-five millions of people and a revenue of three crores 
to Lord Clive, as the representative of the East India 
; Company. The Mahomedan historian of ^ ' ^*s period, 
scandalized by the sini])licity of this great ^a’ansac ‘ion, ex- 
claims with indignation that “a business of so much 
“ importance, whi(ih at otlier times woifid have I’oquiT'ed 
“ the s<*nding of wise ministers and ah^^'^ envoys, was done 
nnd finishcMl in less time tlnin would have been tat-on up 


“ in the sale of a jackass.” Wliat will appe^ar scarcely less re- 
niai'kable is the exj)ansion of Clive’s scuitiruents. 
17 ( 1 :) ciVvrer*^^ On taking h'ave of the Court of Dii’ectors in 
vicu^i. lie assured them that nothing but extreme 

Oiecessity onglit to iiidu(*e them to extend thei^’ vk*ws ot 
ti'rritorial a<^([iiisition beyond tlic tlii’(‘e districts ced('d 
to th(‘m by JMeer Cossim. Ih'ibre sixteen months laid 
(sktpsed, he congi-afulatod tln.an on having bec-orne the 
sovereigns ot* thr(H,> kingdoms ; y(‘t, with tiiis dennonstjution 
of the vanity of all sindi resolutions, h(‘ again ventured to 
eircums(.*]*ibe the JJritish empire in India, and after ae- 
qiiii’ing t lu.^ Dewanee, dechired tluit “ to extemd our 
“ ])osseRsioTis lieyond the Curumnassa,” — the north-west 
boundary of the three soohahs,— “ would bo a sclieme so 
“ exti’avagaiitly ambitious i hat no Government in its senses 
“ would drc'am of it.” Not more than eighty-four years 
after this solemn dmiiinciation, our boundary had crossed 
th(‘ Indus and was extended i,o the Khybor Pass. 

d’lils transaidion was scarcely complottal when tbc new 
empire, Avhieli Clive assured the Directors that ‘‘all the 
of “ l>rinees of lliudostan could not deprive us ot 

1766 thoEuru- “ t’or many years,” was shaken to its foundfition 

pciui oiiiK Ks. mutiny of the Europe n oflieers. Tliey 

had been at;c,ustonu‘d to an extra allowance, called 
wlieii in the held, which the gratitude of Meer Jailier had 
doubled when he was first raised to the throne,* and, as it 
was not Avitlidrawii when they were in cantonments, they 
consid(^red it a permanent right. When the Court of 
. Directors became responsible for the hnances of the country, 
/ they found that the military expenses swallowed up its 
resources, and they ordei-ed this extravagant allowance to 
ceaie ; but the timid Council was deterred by the imperious- 
ness of the oflScers from executing their orders. The duty 
of reduction was imposed on Clive as he left England," and 
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on his arrival he announced that the double batta was to 
cease on the 1st of January, 17G6. The officers im- 
mediatcj^ formed a confederacy to resist the oi-der, and it 
was agreed that two hundred of them should resif^n their 
commissions^n the same day, and, as an army of 50,000 
Maiirattii^^'as advancing to invjKle Behar, they felt con- 
fident tikiit theiGovernment would be obliged to retain their 
services on tlieir own teimis. 

But they had ^ deal with a man of inflexible resolution, 
who declared that he must see the bayonets levelled at his 
tln*oj^ before he would yield to theur demands. 

He dire(t-('.d the commandants to aeiceptthe resig- iniicxibiiity. 
nation of every officer, and to send him under a,iTest to Cal- 
entfa. He ordeu'enl up offi(Hn-s and cadets from Madras ; 
he engaged the services of others in the settlement, and 
proeeedegi with those who remained faithful, to the In^ad- 
(piarters of the army, arr(‘sted the ringleaders, Jiiid orden.Ml 
tiiem to be tried liy court-martial. In the course of a 
forinight this formidable cons])lra,cy was cjuashed by his 
undaunted tinnness. He wa.s fully aware?, however, tint all 
the officers of (K)V('rnni(;nt had a r(‘al gri(?vance in the 
pn^posterous ])olicj of the (lourt of J)ii*(.?(‘ioi\s, wdio 
limited their allowances to a ])ittance on wdiich it was not 
])Ossiblc to live, and forbad all (mgagenumt in trade, wdiilo 
they W'cre surrouiuh'd wdth we'jilth, whiedi their official 
position einbled them to grasp with ease. He therefore esta-(,, 
blislu'd a Society for conducting a traffic in salt, on the ; 
princi[)le of a, rnoiio])oly, the protits of whicdi, after a la^'ge* 
reservation for their masters in Lcadenhall Sti’cet, were ro 
be proportionatc'ly dividend among their servants, civil, 
military, medical, and (;cclesiastical. But it was speedily 
suppressed by the Dii’cctors, who substituted for it a com- 
mission of tAvo and a half per cent, on the gross I’cvenue 
of the province, p 

After a residence of twenty-two months In India, Clive 
was driven hoine by an acute attack of disease-. It has 
fallen to tije lot of few men to exercise so irn- ciivnin 
portant and so permanent an intluence on the 
course of human affairs. Ho not only made tlie Company 
sovereigns of a country li\rger than England, with a 
revenue of imperial magnitude, but he laid the foundation 
of an empire in the east with an irrepressible element of 
expansion. Still more, be established the supremacy of 
Europe in Asia, which has ever since been growing more 
complete, and is never likely to be shaken. His reception 
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in England corresponded, at first, with his eminent merits, 
j but the tables were soon turned against him. His ^reat- 
I ness excited envy and censure. He had maio many 
enemies in India by his stern probity and resolution, and 
they purchased India stock that they might wreak their 
vengeance on him. One Sullivan, a Director, wh'^mossessed 
great power at the India House, ]mrsiied him/iwith ii'n-eterato 
malignity, and tlio Court ol* l)ire(5tors, who had always 
been hostile to him, now manifested thciir feelings by re- 
storing to the service those whom ho, had cashiered for 
pecuh'i tion or mut iny. Tlie king’s ministers joined the hue 
and ciy. Tlie Ait.oi-ney-Ceneral proposed to confiscate all 

1773 the donations he had received from native princes. In 
l*arliarnent his conduct- was stigmatised as a “ mass of the 
“ most unheard of villauies and corruption.” But the 
feeling of the House revolted from the proposal ^yhich was 
made to fix a bT’and of infamy on him, and substituted for 
it a 7'esolution that he had rendered g7*eat a77d 7iicritorious 
Dcfith of Hcrvi{‘(*s to his countfy. But his lofty spi7‘it 

1774 cofild ill bf'ook the treatment to which he had 
been subj(?ct, a77d, under tlie pi’essure of pliysical and 
mental sufiering, he })ut a peidod to his existence. 

The iK'xt fi\ e yea7-s ol‘ administration we7’e a disgrace to 
1767 Fivoyonrs the natio7ial character. No sooner was the strong 
to ol auan hy arm of Clivo removed, tha7i the whole system of 
H72 eiiga . Cover77iiie7it was pm’alysed by the I’apacity of the 
Company’s serva7its. The coviuiaiits they had signed w^ere 
ti’ejited Jis waste papeu*, and they j»lu7iged into the inland 
trade of the eoniday, a77d proscenied it with the strength 
of their ollicial authority. The Coa7icil had not the power 
and still less the inclination to 7'estraiii thosii abuses. The 

r nefarious charges of co7nmissarie.s, contractors and engineers 
drained the t7’easiiiy. Eve7y man who was permitted to 
make out a bill against the state made fortune. Those 
evils wu're ii7defi7iitely aggi^avated by the memorable famine 
of 1770, which swept away one-third .of the population of 
the lower provinces. i 

SECTION 11. 

PROGRESS OF EVENTS AT MADRAS AND BOMBAY, 17G1 — 1772. 

Having thus narrated the progress of events in the Gangetic 
valley, wo turn to the transactions in the Deccan during 
Affairs at period, and to the intiigues, perfidy,, and 

Madras. hostilities in which the Mahrattas, the Nizam, 

k 
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and Hyder Ali, were incessantly involved. The extinction 
of the French power in 1761 placed the protege of the 
Knglisli/^Mahomed Ali, in the position of nabob of the 
Carnatic. An^ong the native princes of tlie time ho was dis- 
tingrjslicd by his imbecility and his nnscrupnlousness. His 
army wa^/'»r^iere rabble, and the Conipaiiy’s (lovcrnment 
found ii^^elf enliumbered with the expense of defending a 
territory of 50,000 square miles without the command of 
its revenues. TBo country had Ixaui without any settled 
government for ttvonty years; it had been despoiled by 
sucee%siYe invasions, and it was now administered by a 
court profligate and wasteful, su]i|>orted by loans raised at 
Majras on usurious interest, which impaired the conduct of 
strength of those who borrowed them, and th(^ w-iiionicd 
iriorals of those who provided them. The 
governoi* of IMadras was constrained to make a demand 
of fifty Lies from the nabob to discharge ihe obligations 
incurred in seating him on the throne ; but his treasury 
was empty, and Ik; proposed to him to obtain funds from the 
spoliation of several clnhTs, and more pai'licmlarly spoii.-itiou of J 763 
of th(i raja of Tanjore, from whom a contribution 
of twenty- four lacs in four insf alments was extorted. The 
peace of Paris restored to the French all the possessions 
they had held in India, and provided, moreover, that 
Mahomed Ali should be a,cknowledged by both parties 
nabob of the Carnatic, and Salabut Jung Peaccof 
soobadar of the Dcjccan. He had b(;en deposed 
eighteen months before by his brother Nizam Ali, who, on 
hearing that his right to the throne had been acknowledged 
by these two great powers, caused him to ])0 assassinated, 
y On the memorable 12th of August, 1765, Clive obtained 
roTu'l/he emperor, at the same time with the Hewance, a 
lirman releasilig the nabob of the Carnatic from all 
dependence on tie Nizam, and a grant of the Morthern 17C5 
northern Sircars to the Company. These districts Sircurs. 
on the Coromandel coast had furnished Bussy with the 
sinews ofVar, but, on his departure, had been wrested from 
the 1 rench by Colonel Forde. Nizam Ali was not disposed 
to submit to the alienation of this pYhvhnce, and on liearing 
tlmt an English force was .marching down to occupy it, 
threatened to send his army and exterminate it* The 
government of Madras was at this time in the hands of 
Mr. Palk, who had gone to India as one of the Company’s 
chaplains but renounced his orders, went into the civil service, 
in which he amassed a noble fortune, and on his return to 
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England obtained a baronetcy. The feeble Council of the 
rresidciicy directed the eoinrnander to suspend all military 
operations and proceed io lljaletabad to negotiatcTt treaty; 
A.n. f^'id on tlie 12tli K()\n;mb(;r, 1766, be concludc^d the bumili- 
17GG ating convention wliicb ])rovid(Hl tluit tlie Cum])any sbonld 
DiKi.-'raccfiii b(jld tbo Tiortliorii Sir(*nrs, wbicli la'i.^'^ieen con- 
feiT(M.l on tbern ly tbe su[)reni(' aiitAiority in India, 
as vassals of tbe cnidcniptibk; soobadar of tbe 
Jd^fican, paying a, iribub; of seven lacs tH' rupees a year. 
Ibit tbe Madras Ib'esidency \v(‘nt furiln'r, and involved tbe 
Company in lb(; Intrieaf;; w<'l) of Deccan ])o]itii?‘«t, by 
agreeing tofnimisl) Iln^iSi i ^ani wit.b two battalions of infantry 
and SIX. pieces ol* cannon. to setide evi'ryfbing rigid ,and 
]i»’OjHM‘ in tbe atliiirs of bis bigbness’ govormneid,” well 
knowing Ibal bis innncdiat(‘ ol)jcct was to ern^doy them in 
attacking llydci* Ali. 

ddie ris(,‘ and progrc'ss ol’ t!;is exti*aoi’dinary cbief, one 
t)t tiu? (brcc men wlio during tbe last two C('ntiiries bave 
Jiisfnini risen from obscurity to bo ila' founders of gi'eat 
kingdoms in India, will now demand tbe reader’s 
alt.erdion. Mysore was one of ibe ])rovinces of 
llie Hindoo empire of Jlec'ja.nngcu’, (.-xtinguisbetl in 17)64, and 
lell to tbe lot ol’ a I’amily of Hindoo princes, wlio gradually 
t'ulargod tlu'ir territori(!s, and, tbongdi rop('atedly invaded 
by the Mabi’aitas, maintained tlieir independence for two 
centuries, iill they wc i’o (Udbroiu'd by Hyder Ali. His family 
emigrated from t he Ciiujab, and bis latlier raised bimself to 
tbe post ot lusad-eonsiable and obi allied tbo command of a 
1702 Ills birth. body of troops. Hyder was born about tbe 

year 1762, and remained witliout distinction for 
lorty-sevcu years. It was not before 1741), during tbe 
struggles ol ibe French and English for power in tlie 
Deccan, that be altraclcd the attention of tlie regent of 
iiiafiT-st Mysore at the siegt^ of DeonbMly, and was pro- 
7 dibtmction. inotcd to iiu important command. Tin’s brief 
epitome afl'ords no space for narrating tbo progress of bis 
career ; and it is sufficient to notice that lie augihented bis 
resources by false musters, and by his incomparable tact 
and duplicity gradually absorbed tbe cbief authority in tlie 
state. Having at length acquired tbo absolute command of 
.tli^nny, ho constrained the feeble raja to resign the sceptre 
ito mm and to retire into pidvate life 'on an annuity, which 
176 if was soon after curtailed. He was a brave soldier, a bold and 
^ f skilful general, and a brilliant administrator. Like Seyiijee 
and Bunjeet Sing, he was unable to read or write, and it may 
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bo (iiiestioDod whether either of them could have passed the 
modern test of tahmt in a competitive examination, but 
they cmjjd all three create empires and ^overii them. 

Hyder became master of Mysore at the age of sixty, and 
dc'voted himiblf for twenty years to the aggrandise ‘ment of 
his tlie expense of his iieighboiirs. Within two 

years exiey.ded his authority up to tlu^ Kistiui, and ^ 
overran the territory of ]jediiore on the summit Aci^uircs 1703 
of the westcriif ghauts, which overlooks the 
maritime province of Canara. The (aipital, then esteemed 
the most wealthy city in the Deccan, lell without a struggle, 
and Ifydcu' always attributed his subsiapient prosptu’ity to 
the treasure he obtained in it. He laid ])i'eviously cast off the 
titlh of Hyder Naik, or c.onstable, and assumed the dignity 
of Hyder Ali Khan Jlahadoor, and he now introduced 
a style of greater sphmdoui* and etiquette into his (unirt. 

^Jdie feshwa, Dallaji'o Kao, died of a brokim heart on 
lu'aring of the fatal battle of I’aniput., and wa^s succeeded 
by his son Mahdoo Itao, tluni eightiam years of w.-ir be- 
age. The Kizam determined to take advantage 1701 

of the weakness of tJie Mahrattas, to recover the tho kizmii’ 
districts his jiredecessor had been obligcul to cede 
to them in thodr palmy days, and having formed an alliance 
with Dhoiislay, raja of Nagpore, marclu'd upon Poona, which 170il 
he plundered and partially burnt, liaglioba, the uncle of the 
Pesliwa, retaliated by hiying Hyderabad under contribu- 
tions, and the two armies met on tJie banks of the Godavery. , 
.'Betbi’o the battle, Tiaghoba had managed to buy off* the raja j 
of Kagpore by the promise of lands valued at thirty-two lacs ' 
a year, and on the eve of the battle he accordingly deserted | 

I the Kizam, who was defeated with groat slaughter. But 
as the Mahrattas were incensed at the raja for joining the 
jNizam, and the Nizam was annoyed by his desertion at a cri- H 66 
tical moment, thfiy united their forces, invaded his kingdom, 
and stripped liim of the. greater portion of the territory he 
had acquired by his perfidy. 

Mysore had hitherto been regarded by the Mahrattas as 
a reserve field for plunder when there happened to be no 
other marauding expedition on hand, but the Mahrattas 
rapid rise of a new power under Hyder Ali, with attack 
an army of 20,000 horse anS 40,000 foot, one half ^ 
of which corTsisted of well-disciplined battalions, aroused 
the alarm and the indignation of the Poona cabinet, and it 
was determined to chastise his audacity. An army was 
accordingly despatched into the country, and Hyder was 
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A.D. brought for the first time into contact with the Mahrattas, 
and suflbred a signal defeat. The next year the Peshwa 
again took the field, and the Mysore army was^i second 
time defeated, with the loss of 10,000 men^ and Hyder 
considered himself fortunate in being relieved fronv the 
Ropfat/^d Mahrattas by restoring the greater pt of the 
1 705 districts ho had usurped, and payin/g an in^lemuity 

of thirty- two lacs of rupees. To compensate for 
tlu^so losses he invad(‘d the maritime province of Malabar, 
which had never been sul)jugated by the MahonKalan arms. 
The gallant Nairs, or military chieftains, offered a. <??K)ble 
resisfancc, but the whole province was nevertheless 
occupied, and the Mysore flag was planted on the toweii=5 of 
(salient, the chief of which was still designated tlui Zaiuorin, 
as in the days of AlbiKjucrque, two centuries and a half 
before. From these schemes of conquest fly^ler was 
reealkul to dehuid his own do7ninions and to resist a 
conledcTacy' of the Idahratta.s and the Nizam, into which 
1766 the (.'Onq)any was unwillingly drawn by the fatal article in 
the t,r('aty of tlie 12th November, 170b, which bound the) 
Madras ( iov^erniuent to assist the Nizam with an auxiliary 
force. He now claimed the fullilmeiit of this engagement, 
and, in an evil hour. Colonel Smith was se*nt with an army 
to co-oponite witli him and the Mahrattas in coercing 
llyder. The Mahrattas forestalled the Nizam, and crossing 
the Kistna in January, let loose their predatory horse on 
Hyder’s northern dominions, and constrained him to 
purchase their retreat by the payment of thirty lacs of 
rupees. 

Colonel Smith, on his arrival in the Nizam’s camp, found 
that lie was basely negotiating with Hyder for a joint attack 
Orwmtions army, and ho withdrew with the 

of Uio bulk of bis force to defend the frontier of the 
Carnatic. Thobi irgain wuth Ilychftr was com])loted 
by an engagement on the part of the Nizam to fall 
on the British force on receiving an immediate payment of 
twenty lacs of rupees and a promise of six lacs of animal 
tribute. The confederate armies numbered 42,000 cavalry 
and 28,0^0 infantry, with a hundred guns, while the British 
force did not exceed 1,030 sabrps and 5,800 bayonels, with 
Col. Smith sixteen guns. With this disproportionate force 
defeats Colonel Smith twice defeated the allies and 
f^^ta. captured sixty-four pieces of cannon. During 
these operations Hyder’s eldest son Tippoo, tl^en 
seventeen years of age, suddenly advanced to Madras with 
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a body of 5,000 horse, and plundered the country bouses of 
the Madras gentry, and the members of Govei’nrnent only es- 
caped being captured by the eagerness of the Mysore troops 
for plunder. In the meantime, the Government of Bengal 
sent an expeaition by sea under Colonel Pencil, to create a 
diversionjj^ the Nizam’s territories. Ho landed on the 
coast, ci^rried eirerYthing before him, iind advanccul 
to Warungul, within eighty miles of Hyderabad, territory's 
and the Nizam dfjserted llyder, and liasiened to attacked, 
make his peace with the English. 

Tlii? affairs of the Nizam wore now in a desperate con- 
dition. He had been defeated in two engagements ; his 
nortliern territories were occupied and his capital BH-rarcffoi 
was threatened ; and the Madras Pi-esident, J\lr. 

Palk, might have dictated his own terms. It 
might l^ave been expected that he would, at least, have 
declared the former trcjity annulled by the monstrous 
perfidy of the Nizam ; but, after several weeks of negotiation, 
he conednded another treaty, the most disgr aceful which had 
ever sullied the annals of the Comjiany. It confirmed the 
dishonourable engagement to pay tribute for the northern 
Sii'cars, which had been granted by the imjierial firman 
“ to the Cornjiany, their* heirs and desccuidants for* ever and 
“ ever, free, exempt and safe from all demands of the 
“ imperial dewanee office and the imperial court,” and it 
postponed the possession of the Guntoor Sircar till the death 
of the Nizam’s brother, Basalut Jung, to whom he had 
illegally assigned it. Hyder Ali, who had been a sovereign 
yirince for seven years, was contemptuously described in 
the treaty as Hyder Naik, or constable, a rebel and a 
usiirjier, and it was stipulated that the English Government 
should wrest the Carnatic Balaghaut, the table-land of 
Mysore, from him, and hold it as a fief of the Nizam on the 
payment of seven#lacs a year, and likewise pay chuut for it 
to the Mahrattas, who were no parties to the treaty. To 
crowTi their folly the Madras Council again iiivolved their 
masters im all the intrigues and dangers of' Deccan politics, 
by engaging to assist the Nizam, the most treacherous 
prince in that age of perfidy, with two battalions of sepoys 
and, six pieces of artillery ^whenever he should require 
them. The treaty was reprobated by tbe Court of Directors, 
who remarked, “We cannot take a view of your conduct 
“ from the commencement of your negotiations for the 
“ Sircars, without the strongest disapprobation, and when 
“ wo see tbe opulent fortunes acquired by our servants since 
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“ that period, it gives but too much weight to the public 
“ opinion that this rage for negotiations, treaties and 
“ alliances, has j)rivate advantage for its ol)ject n?ore than 
“ the public good.” A ti-uer verdict was nevgr pronounced 
in Lcadeuhall Street. During tliis disgraceliil decade the 
Madras Presidency was siiidc in peculation a/atWotligacy 
as deeply as that of Pen gal, with the ad(iitionaL ' vice of 
oflie.ial polt]*oonery. 

Jlyder, who was fully cognizant of tfiis treaty which 
treated him as an usiir])er, and bound the English Govern- 
1708 War^vith meiit to disnieinher his dominions, saw tl»it he 

Hyi'!?-. Lad now to mainlain a struggle for his political 

exisUnice, aJid he juvpared I'ot* the coniliett. An (‘X])edition 
fr-om tlie Uomhay Pr(‘sidency had destroyc'd a ])ortioii of his 
fleet and captured some of his towns on tlu; Malabar coast; 
but he s])('(Mlily re(*OY(‘red them, «ind I'cturned to pros(.‘Ciite 
the war in his eastern distri(^{s. In the management of the 
war into which fho JMadras Council ha{l so wantonly 
plnngt'd, they exhibit'd the sanu? spirit of inlatuation as in 
their negoi iatlons. Two “ ii(^ld (le]>nties” W('r(' sent to 
c(jntrol tlie movements of the force, and the sn])])ly of the 
corumissai’iat was entrnsbal to the imheeile nabob of the 
Clarnatic, who disappointed the Gt)vernment, as a iinitterof 
course. Put uotwithstauding (wery disadvantage, Colonel 
Smith ov(U'ran half Hyd(;r’s territories and captured some 
of his principal fortresses. Under the di’cad of a simul- 
taneous invasion of the Malirattas, Ilyder doiuned it prudent 
to bend to cireumst ances, and otVe red to cede the Baramabal 
and to pay down ten hu^s of rupees ; but tlie President, 
U08 c<,i. Smith’s inflated by recent successes, advanced tlie most 
suexuds. extravagant and inadmissible demands, and 
Hyder prepared for a mortal struggle. Colonel Smith, 
who bad remonstrated with the Council on the folly of their 
proposals, was recalled to Madras, and ttee tide now began 
to turn against the Company. Tlie siege of Bangalore was 
raised, and Ilyder, with his usual energy and rapidity, 
recovered all the forts lie had lost ; descended intc/the Para- 
; mabal, and fumed south to Tanjore, and having exacted 
I four la(5s of rupees from the raja, moved up northwards 
^ tovvards Madras. The consternation of the community may 
be readily conceived. It was now the turn of the bewildered 
’ Hyder Council to sue for an accommodation, but af^er 
1769 ' dictates fruitless negotiation, they obtained an armistice of 
only twelve days when they had asked for foiTy. 
Hyder resumed his course of desolation. He drew Colonel 
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Smith, who had been reinstated in his command, to a 
distance of one hundred and forty miles from INladras, and 
dcterinii^d to brings the war to a termination by dictating 
peace under its walls. Placing himself at the head of 
0,00(J of his best cavalry he marched a hundred and thirty 
miles in^fi^ce days and a hall', and suddenly making his 
appearanc*e at%St. Thome, about four miles i'rom ^Madras, 
demanded that an order should bo sent to sto]) tin; pursuit of 
Colonel Smith, fv'ho was following him with the greatest 
rapidity, and that the lh*esidi;nt, ]\lr. Du Pre, who had 
su(U‘%:Mlcd JMr. Palk, might be sent to his cam}) to treat 
with him. Hydcr was master of the sitiial ion and dictated a.t>. 
his^own t(;rms. A treaty was concluded on the drd April, 1709 
the salient ])oiiitH of which were a mntmil restitution of 
e.onqiiosts, and an alliance oircnsive and delensivo. Jiydor 
I was' to assisted liy a jlrilish (jontingent if he was attacked 

' by any of the })ow(;i’S in the ])ec(.‘an, and for the third 
time did the ]\la(lras Council involve the Com])any in the 
ever shifting and ]K“rilous ])oliiics of the Deccan. Thus 
end(!d the second JMysorc war, witli the loss of all the 
acquisitions which had been made and all tJic tr(‘asure 
wliic'h IiuaI lK;on expended, and above; all, of the prestige of 
tlu; English arms. 

Hyder Ali, having s(‘tiJ('d his disjnite with the Madras 1770 
Gov(.'rnment, and obtained the promise of its support, with- 
held the paym(;nts due to the Mahj*attas anil 
invaded their territories. The Peshwa ass(;inbled mti the 
a large aiuny with the determination to subjugate 
]\lysorc. IJyder’s forts were ra])idly reduced and 
his districts laid waste, and he was induced to make 
overtures of peace ; but as the Peshwa demanded a crore of 
rupees the negotiation was broken olf. lTydc;r then 
advanced with 35,000 men and forty guns to Mil|jota, 
'Where ho found#himself entrapped into a false position. 
After sustaining an incessant cannonade for eight days he 1771 
commenced a stealthy retreat by night to Soringapatam, 

I twenty- Wo miles distant. It was, however, discovered, 
and the Mahrattas assaulted the fugitive army with great 
vigour, and it was saved from annihilation only •by their 
eagerness for plunder. Plyder’s capital was besieged for 
five weeks, and he importuned the President of Madras for 
that assistance which he was bound to atford by the recent 
treaty. The President and Council considered it of vital 
consequence for the honour and the interests of the Com- 
pany to support him, but they were oven*uled by the 
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interference of Sir Jok Lindsay, whom the prime minister, 
deluded by the repre ^ ^entation of the nabob of the Carnatic, 
had, by an act of iiK^rediblo folly, sent out as tM) king’s 
A representative tp,i - court. The authority of tl^ Company’s 
1 Governmoi^'*' at once superseded by that .of the C^;t>wn, 

and the profligate nabob not only set the MadrS^'JJlpuncil at 
but induced Sir Jolin to insist on a#i alliauee Avith 
Mahrattas, ITydor Ali, depriveti of British support, Avas 
^ reduced to extremitii's, and obliged to j)ftrchaso p(;aco by 
the payment of thirty-six lacs of rupees and submitting to mi 
^ annual tribute of fourU^en lacs, and maki#g a 

1772 cession of territory wbiidi reduced the kiTigdoin j 

of J\[ysoj‘e to smalhir limits tlian it compiriset^ at : 
tlic beginning of the cimtury. He nevi'r foi’giive or forgot 
this d(!sertion, and ten years later exacted a fearful pemilty. 

Bight years afler Die JMaliratias had bium expelk3d irom 
TIindostan by the battle of Pa,niput, the I’esliwa equip[)ed 
Mafirntfa t^)0j00O horsc and a large hody of 

1769 infantry, with a numerous artillery, to I’oiiovor 
tlieir footing, and renew their spoliations. The 
first operations of t his force were diri'-ctcd against 

the Bajjioots, IVoin vvdiom they exacted ten lacs of rii])ees ; 
and then against the Jaiits, wJio agreed to ])ay them sixty- 
live lacs ; after whie.h Day overran the districts of the 

1770 iiohillas, and I'avaged the Avhole of tlie Dooab, or country 
lying between the Jumna and the Ganges, and returned to 
Delhi before the I’atiis. The emperor, after the arrange- 
ment made with Lord Clive in 17t)5, liad continued to 
reside at Allahabad, in the tramjuil enjoyment of the 
annuity settled on him, and of Die revennes of Corah and 
Allahabad, while the districts around Delbi still attached to 
the Crown Avere administered hy Nnjeob-ood-dowlah, and, 
on his death, by his son Zabita Ivhan. The emperor was 
naturally desirous of mounting the throne of his ancestors 
and establishing his court in Die ancient capital. The 
Mahrattas were equally desirous of seating him on it, and 
obtaining the important influence of his name. Ili spite of 
the advice of the Council in Calcutta, who warned him of 
the danger of such a movement, he threw himself into 
their arms, and was by thpm installed on the 25th 
December. 

TSfei^ext year the Mahmttas again overran Rohilcund, 
and the Rohilla chiefs were driven to solicit the aid of the 
Vizier of Oude. There are few transactions involvei^, in 
greater obscurity than the negotiations between the Mah- 
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rattas, the Rohillas, and the Vizier, on this memorable oc- 
casion. It would appear that the Mahrattas offered to retire 
oil recciigiig forty lacs of rupees^, or a boud for N^Rotiationa 
that amount from the llohilla chiefs, hut gtiaran- witii tho 
teed by the Tizier himself. The Vizier endorsed 
the iTond^j^jid received* an instalment of live lacs from Hafiz 
Rubrnut, the^ Itolnlla chief, but neglecti'd to pay any 
portion of it to the IVlahrattas. Meanwhile, the ^lahrattas 
olfered to cancelitlic demand on the Rohillas if they would 
join in an attack on Oudc, receiving half the conquered 
terri^rics ; but they refused to listen to the proposal, and 
cast m their lot with the nabob Vizier. Several detach- 
ments of Mahrattas laid waste a portion of Rohilcund, 
buf they were lujld in check by the combined force of 
the Rohillas, of the Vizaer, and of the English brigade 
sent to protect the country. The Peshwa Mahdoo Rao, 
meanwhile, died at Poona, and his successor })lanne<.l an 
expedition to the Carnatic, and recalled the whole of the 
Mahratta force from Hindostan, and tiny quitted it laden 1773 
with the booty of tliree campaigns. At the close of the 
previous year the em|)cror, unable finy longer to support 
the aiTogance and rapacity of the Mahrattas, met them in 
the field, but his army was completely del'eated, and ho was 
obliged to open the gates of Delhi to their hostile battalions, 
and submit to all their demands. 

The British Government in India at this period presented 
a singular anomaly. The agents of a Ijondori trading 
Company had acquired the sovereignty of pro- Roformof 
vinces larger and more populous than England, f^t>vern. 

They were making war and peace, putting up and 
})ulling down thrones, and disposing of princely revenues. 
'J'htir servants in India, with salaries of three and four 
hundred rupees a month, were coming home, year after 
year, with colossil fortunes, and setting up establishments 
which cast the ancient aristoei'acy into the shade. The 
Indian nabobs, as they were called, were exposed on the 
stage an(i avoided in society, from the impression that their 
sudden and enormous wealth had been acquired by injustice 
and oppression. The machinery of the Governtnent at 
home had been constructed for the management of com- 
merce, and was ill suited for the administration of an 
empire. The posts in India which afforded the means of 
amassing these ambitious fortunes were at the disposal of 
the Directors, who were elected by the votes of the Pro- 
prietors. A vote was consequently considered so valuable 
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that in 1771 the ship^s huBhands, then a wealthy and power- 
ful body, bought fifteen lacs of rupees of stock to create 
three hundred votes. The India House became r scene of 
jobl)ory and corruption never se(*n in England before. The 
A.u. Indian Governnient was equally fetid in London and in 
1771 Calcutta. A general cry was raised ft)r Piij^jjsinnmtary , 
investigation, which was rcHloubU'd by th^^ tinaficial eni-. 
bari-assiiKSTits ol' the C«)itjpan 3 '. The frauds of‘ their servoints 
in India had (!xhaust(;d tht'ir treasury. ^Ah'tli an annual 
revenue of two crorc'S .and a. half of ru])ee.s, they owed inor(i 
than }i erore and a cjiiat*ter in England, and a in 

(kdcnlta. Jt was in tliese eireiiinstaneciS of impending 
bankruptcy tliat the; Couj-t- of l^roprietors voted tliemselves 
ri divi(l(*nd at. the rate; of twelve; and a half per cent. The 
Court of l)ir('ctors bon-ow(‘d of the hank ol‘ England as 
hn'.g as the haidv would kuid, and them sulieittul a ^»an of a 
^million IVotu tlu* Ihigllsb exeluMpu'r, ti'> priwt'nt the doors of 
ithe India. House from bring closed. The ministers referred 
tluan to Eaihameiit, which was consctpieiii ly convened 
177- t?a]’Ii('i‘ t lian nsua I. A select Conmiitte<* \\'as appointed t.o 
colhsd evidence', wlam tlu' scenes of violence and iniepiity by 
whieli tlu‘ Ih’ilish name had beem disgraeeel in. India were, 
fo 7 * the lii’st iinu‘, laid bare to t.be nation, and Parlianu’iit 
(hd.c'rmined at. onee to tak(‘ the re'gulation of Indian alfairs 
into its own bands. ('om])any ])rotestc;d against this 

invasion of their cbarltM'CHl rights, but the universal odium 
they had incurred tliroughout the country ])laced them at 
tlu' mercy of the ministry. The vicious constitution of 
th(*ii’ cor])oration was relormed. d'lie Directoi’s wort' to be 
chosen for fniir year-s insU'ad of one; the votes of the 
pT-opj*ietoi-s were to he liniitctd to four, wliatever a.mountof 
stock they might, hold ; and twelve linndred of the 
]»roj>rit't<)rs were disfraneJiised at a stroke. The 
J governor of J hmgal was apj»oinU'd Govei%ior-( u'neral upon 
j two lacs and a hall’ a year, with a. Council consisting of lour, 
on oiu' lac each, and a Supi eme Court wjis to ho established' 
in Calcutta on the niod(‘l of the courts of AYe*tuunster, 
witli a Cbiei* Justica* and three puisne judges. The Act, 
w’bich was desigjiated the “ Ilegulating Act,” purified the 
^home administration, but it shook the British power in 
i/ India to its foundation. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

SECTION 1. 

MR.^IIASTI^^IS’s ADMINISTRA'J’ION to the DErAUTURE OF 
MR. FRANCIS. 

Warren IIastinos was appointtul in tlie Act ilio first 
Govcrnor-OonenMf of' India. IIo had land(‘d in Calcutta as 
a writer on tlie C()nn)any’s estahlislinient in 1 750, 

• i 1 T <• j ' WaiTf'n . y, 

and %as emplo^^ed tor the first seven years in iidKtiri-rss 
appraisin<:^ silks and muslins and co]) 3 dno- invoices. t fin f-r. * - 

Th(^ great events whicli followed the hatlle of Plassy 
afforded the first o})])()rtunity of dinadoping his talents, and 
he w'as selected hy Colonel Clive to represent the Govern- 
ment a4 the durhar of Moorsluidahad, then the most 
impoi’tant of subordinate offices in the service. Three 
years after he came by rotation into tlie Council board, and 
offc-red a. strenuous resistance to those ])ro(ligato nu'asiires 
of his colleagues which brouglit on the' war with Meer 
Cossim. He returned to England after fiftemi yi'a-rs’ ] 76 r) 
service comparatively poor, while Mr. Vansittart, who 
saik'd in tin? saiiK? ship with him, was repoj’led to have 
taken home little sliort of til'ty lacs. After a residences of 
several years in England th(‘ Court of I3ii*ectors restdred 
him to tlu'ir service, and a])point(‘d him second membeir of 
Council at Madras, where he exhibited such zeal and ability 
as to be selected to take charge of the GoveaMirnent of 
Ilengal. Hastings found the administration in a Governor of 
state of complete anarchy. The double Govern- H73 

inent established by Clive, which was considered a master- 
piece of' polic}', had turned out to be the Qurse of tiie 
■ country. The management of the reven ne, w h i cTi embraced 
the most importiftit functions of Government, was in the 
hands of natives, acting under the venal court of the 
nabob, though nominally under the control of the English 
Resident,* and they were practically without any control 
whatever. The people were oppressed l)y the native 
functionaries and zemindars, who enriched thcmsdlves at 
the expense of the stkte. Supervisors were appointcid in 
17(39 to check these abuses, but they knew nothing of the 
language or of the people, or of the value of the lands, and 
became mere tools in the hands of their rapacious banian^ 
or Jicad officials. Tbo Court of Directors detormi;^ 0 ^ 
therefore “ to stand forth as Duan,’* as they termed it 
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to take on themselves the collection and management of the 
revenues through the agency of tlieir own ^luropean 
servants. To Hastings was (jommitted the arduous duty of 
carrying out this diflicult policy, and he ent^*red upon it 
with his accustomed resolution. Anew revei’iue settlement 
was formed under the immtHliate direction otjutmihers of 
the Council. Tlie ehargtj of civil and criminal jurisprudence 
was committed to the covenanted servants of the Company, 
iiiK vij/oroiis and the treasury was nnnoved fr«»m Moorshedabad 
1773 nionus. Calcutta, wliieli bec^ame from that time f )rwu]*d 

the ca[)ita)' of Bengal. Without the aid of a lawyer, lie 
drew up a simpU; (;od(‘ of regulations for the courts he had 
CPtahlished, which (‘xhibited in a remarkable degree the 
v(U‘satiliiy of his talents. All ihe.se organic changes Were 
cotnplcte'd in the l)rief space of six moiitlis. 

The first military operations of Hastings's administration 
(exercised unhappily a very inauspicious inllueuciJ on his 
reputation. The Vizi(T had long eagerly coveted tlio 
Tho iiohiiiu possc'ssion of Jlohileund, and tlui JMahraiias had 
aur. jjQ Hooiier returned to their own coiiiitiy, as 

. . already siat(‘d, tlian he im[)ori.unod Hastings to assist him 
[in seizing it, witli the otfer of ibrty lacs of rupees, as well as 
a subsidy of more than two lacs of rupees a, month for the 
pay of the troops employed in the service. Ho represented 
that the Rohiilas liad offered to pay him forty lacs to 
deliv(U' them from the ^lalirattas, that they had been 
(expelled by his army, aid(;d by a brigade of Company’s 
troops, and iliat tlu^ Roliilla chi(*fs now repudiated the 
obligation. The Vizier’s teinjiting offer was made at a time 
when the Court of Dinadors, overwhelmed with debt and 
disgrace, wore im})ortuiung the Council by every vessel for 
romittan(;es. The treasuiy at Calcutta was not only empty, 
but liiore than a ci'ore of rupees in debt. The nabob wanted 
: territory and Hastings wanted money, ^nd he persuaded 
^ Ids conscience that the statements of the Vizier were true, 

; and that the ingratitude of the Rohillas merited punishment, 
more especially as this act of retributive justice w<^)uld like- 
' wise promote the interests of the Company. 

Hastings proceeded to Benares and concluded a treaty 
with the nabob to that effect, and at the same time restored 
770 Treaty with ^ districts of Corah and Allahabad, 

nabob. which Clive had taken from him and made over 
to the emperor, and which the emperor had transferred under 
mpulsion to the Mahrattas. FVr this grant the treasury 
enriched by a further payment of fifty lacs. The nfkbob 
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Vizier, having secured the aid of an English force, demanded 
of the E/ol'illa chief the balance of the bond, of which only five 
lacs had bcfVQL paid. Hafiz Ruhmut offered to make good ^ 
whatever the^ Vizier had actuall'y paid to the Mahrattas, I 
though they had left the country by orders from Poona and | 
not through 'Uiy exertions on his part; but as nothing had ^ 
been paid them,^the oflerwas treated with contempt. The 
Rohilla chief, seeing the storm ready to burst, oflered to 
compromise the evaim, but the perfidious Vizier raised his 
demand to two crores. The Rohillas determined, therefore, 
to de^md themselves to the last extremity, and brought ^ 
40,000 troops into the field, but they were uohiiias 1774 
defeated and dispersed, and the brave Hafiz 
Ruldniit fell with three of his sons. The Vizier re- 
' mained beyond the reach of fire, but as soon as the battle was 
decided let his troops loose to plunder. “We have the 
“ honour of the day,” exclaimed the English commandant, 

“ and these banditti the profit of it.” This transaction is 
one of the few stains on the bright and honourable career 
of Hastings. It is doubtless true that the Rt)hillas, who had 
rec;ently occupied the country, were, like all other Afghan 
tribes in Hindostau and the Deccan, dangerous <and formid- 
able neighbours, and might at any time have joined the 
Mahrattas and overrun Oude, which the Company’s Govern- 
ment was bound to defend, but the war unquestionably 
originated in the rapacity of the Vizier and also in the 
necessities of the treasury in Calcutta. Tlie assertion that 
half a million of people were driven across the Ganges, and 
that “ the country became a howling wilderness,” was an 
oriental figure of speech. 

Six months after the conquest of the Rohillas, the four 
judges of the Supremo Court, and the three new councillors, 
landed in Calcutta, and the new Government was 
proclaimed on th-« 20th November. Of the CTOvernment 1774 
councillors. Colonel Monson was a scion of nobility ^ 

and had served on the Coast ; General Clavering was the 
personal favourite of the king, and all powerful with the 
prime minister ; and Mr. Francis, the reputed author of 
Junius^ was equally distinguished by his talents atld bis 
malignity. They came out with the impression that the 
Government was a compound of tyranny and corruption, 
and that Hastings was a monster nf iniquity whom it 
was the duty of virtuous men to oppose in every mode. At 
the first meeting of Council in which Hastings presided as 
Governor- General, they outvoted him, and at once divested 
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A.n. 

1 77t» 


him of nil power in the Goveriimont. They proceeded to 
recall Mr. Middleton, whom Hastinp^s had placed as the 
Company's rcpresontfitive at Lucknow, an^. sent Mr. 
Bristow one of their fr-iends to occupy tht ‘ post, thereby 
proclaiming the extinction of Hastings’s authority through- 
out Hindostan. They ordered the ofFieer -in command in 
Oude peremptorily to withdraw tlie brigad^i^^, and to demand 
the payment of all arrears from the Yizier within a 
fortnight, and thus (^om])roniised tlie safoty of Oude, and the 
faith of the Britis!i Oovin’iiinent. 


During these transa(‘tions the Vizier died, upox' which 
IMr. Francis declared that every engagement between the 
C/oni Jinny’s Government and that of Oude was 
con’hut th(;r(;by canc(‘ll(‘d, excejit t.hat which referred to 


tonanis the jiayinent of arrears. Mr. Francis accordingly 

constrained his son to ent(‘r into a ppw treaty, 


and though ho bad denounc(‘d Hastings for “letting out 


“ British troops for hire to the Vizier,” not only rejieated 
the bjirgain, but incr(‘ased the hire of the tioops. He 
likewise obliginl the Vizi(‘r to (hhIc to the Comjiany the 
ju’ovincc of Benares, valued at twenty-two lacs a year. 
'Phe deceased Vizier had accumulated two crores of* 


tr('asure, which were buried in the vaults of the zenana. 
His widow and his mother, historically known as the 
“begums,” claimed the whole of this jiroperty under the 
terms of a will, which, however, was never produced. The 
Vizier was under heavy obligations to the Company, and the 
troops, 100,000 in number, were twelve mouths in arrear. 
The treasure was shite ]ii*o]iorty and answerable in the 
first instance for its debts, but Mr. Bristow constrained the 
Vizier to affix his seal to a deed assigning thiee-fourths of 
it to the princesses, under the guarantee of the Govern- 
ment in Calcutta. The troops mutinied for pay, and it 
I was reported that 20,000 were slaughl^red, but the state 
; was preserved from a revolution by the presence of the 
I Company’s brigade. 

As soon as it became known that- Hastings’s authority 
was extinct, and that the surest mode of obtaining the 
\ favour of those who were now in the seat of power 

1775 against was to bring accusations against him, a swarm of 

'Hastings. informers hastenecl to Calcutta and filled the 


antechambers of liis opponent-s. Charges of every variety 
'were rapidly manufactured and eagerly welcomed, and the 
triumvirate placed it on the minutes of Council “ that there 
“ appeared to be no species of peculation from whifch the 
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“ Honourable tbe Governor- General had thought it reason- 
“ able to^bstain, and by which he liad amassed a fortune 
“ of forty of rupees in two years/’ The most important 
and memor^e of these charges was' that brought Ibrward 
by Nurikooniar. He was by birth a brahmin, who had 
taken an acth>e part in public alfairs at Moorsliedabad and 
( ailcutta, aTid had accumulat(;d a crore of rupec^sby intrigue 
and treachery. Ho had been repeatedly denounced to 
the Council by thb Court of Directors for his knavery. On 
this occasion he came forward and offered to impeach! v 
Hastings of having received a bribe of three lacs and a half 
from IVlunee begum, who had been appointed by him to' 
superintend the nabob’s household. 

The hostile councillors pro 2 )osed to confront him with the 
Governor-General in the Council chamber, but Hastings 
assertcHi, that lie knew what was due to the HaKtinps’s a.d. 
character and dignity of the liead of the Govern- 177*'5 

ment, and would not preside at the board to be ' ^ ' 

criminated by the dregs of society. He dissolved the 
sitting and retired, wdien his opponents ])lacod General 
Clayering in the chair, and called in Nunkoomar, who 
descanted on the venality of Hastings, and produced a 
letter from Munee begum, which testitied to the payment . 
of the douceur. The Council immediately votc'd that the v ' 
Governor- General liad clandestinely and illegally received; 
the sum of three lacs and a half, and should b(', called upon 
to refund it'to the treasury. The begum denied all kiiow-i 
hutge of the letter ; the best Persian experts pronounceil 
the signature a forgery, but the seal appeared to be genuine,^ 
and the mystery was not cleared up till, after Nunkoonuir’s 
death, facsimiles of the seals of every eminent character in 
the state were found in his cabinet. For the vindication of. 
his own character Hastings now brought an action for con- 
spiracy in the S-3lpreme Court against Nunkoomar and 
several others. The judges admitted the charge, and held 
hjm to bail. 

Eight weeks after the commencement of this suit, a 
native merchant in Calcutta brought an action for forgery 
against Nunkoomar. It had been instituted 
originally in the old mayor’s court, and Nun- exofution of 1775 
koomar was committed to prison, but released Nunkoomar. 
through the intervention of Hastings. On the establishment 
of the Supreme Court this suit, together with all others 
then pending, w-as transferred to its files. The forgery was 
ostalilished by the clearest evidence, before a jury consisting 
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of the most respectable European residents in Calcutta, and 
ho was found gniJiy and hung in the most cc^ispicuous 
portion of the town. This transaction was lon^'^ considered 
the culminating crime of Hastings’s administvation. It w^as 
asserted in high quarters that the brahmin was myrdered 
by Hastings tliroiigh the forms of law, and ^lat the execu- 
tion was designed to stifle all further a^M'nsations. But 
time, the vindicator of truth, has dispelled the clouds of 
prejudice. The coincidence of the cldirge of Hastings 
against Nunkoornar and of the native against Nunkoomar 
was purely accidental. Th(;re has never been a paKicle of 
evidence to connect Hastings witli the forgery suit, and his 
ov7n assertion that he had neither prompted nor encouraged 
it must be considered conclusive. The sentence, however 
conformable to the sanguinary laws of England at the time, 
was essentially iniquitous. The crime was not capital by 
t he law of India, nor in the opinion of the native community, 
and it was committed before tlio Siqireme Court brought 
the weight of English law to press on India. The odium 
of the (iced is divided betw*een the judges of the Supreme 
Court and the triumvii-ate who, possessed of supremo power, 
declined to susjicnd flic execution of the sentence jiending 
a reference to England, which they must have known 
wordd have saved his life. 


A.D. 

1770 


The Court of Directors, to whom both parties had 
aiipealed against each other, passed a vote of censure on 
Jlastings, but it was overruled by the Court of Proprietors, 
who ontertsdned an exalted opinion of his merits. During 


ICIKltM-K liis 
ixbl^liut iuij. 


the height of the conflict in Calcutta, Hastings, 
worried by the opposition and insults of his oppo- 
nents, had instructed his agent in London to tender 


his resignation, Init two or three months later, having re- 
covered the tone of his mind, revoked the authority. The 


agent, howevi'r, seeing the strength of^Hie current against 
Hastings both in Leadenhall Street and Downing Street, 
took u})on himself to intimate to the Court of Directors 
that ho Av as authorised to ofler his patron’s retirement from 


ottico. Then ensued several months of violent disputes in 
the Cdurt betAveen Hastings’s friends and enemies,' which 


resulted in a resolution by^ the 'majority that he had 
positively resigned his post, although his letters revoking 
his first instructions were before them, and they proceeded 


to fill up the vacancy. The intelligence of these transac- 
tions created a serious convulsion in Calcutta. General 
Clavenng, the senior member of council, determined to 
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(take possession of the Government, and was sworn in by 
|his collei^ues as Govern or- General ; but Hastings, “who 
repudiated^4lit) fact of his resignation, refused to give up 
the keys of tn?tfort or of the treasury, and issued his com- 
mands to all civil and military officers to obey no orders but 
his own. The ‘dispute was drifting into hostilities, 
which must have been fatal to the public interests, dtath of A?,! 
wlien Hastings brought it to a safe issue by 
offering to refer the question to the arbitrament 
of the judges of the Supremo Court, who, after long and 
anxioux deliberation, continued till four in the morning, 
decided that any assumption of authority by Sir John 
Clavering would be illegal. He died shortly after, and Hast- 
ings recovered his authority for a time by his own casting 
vote ; but he was systematically opposed by Mr. 

Francis upon every question, political, military, ^'tween 

and administrative. The contest ended, ac- 

cording to the barbarous practice of the period, 

in a duel, in which Mr. Francis was wounded, and soon jygo 

after returned to England. 


SECTION II. 

WAll WITH THE MAHRATTAS. 

To resume the thread of affairs in the M.'ihratta common- 
wealth, the constitution of which was passing through 
great and important changes. The four chiefs — pj-oeross of 
Siijdia and Hqlkar, the Gaikwar and the raja of Mahratta 
Nagpore — originally the generals of thePeshwa, 
were outgrowing his authority, and developing into inde- 
pendent princes, and enjoyed two-thirds of the Mahratta 
revenues. The military force of the state, consisting of 
100,000 splendid cavalry, with a proportionate strength of 
foot and artillery, was no longer under the single control of 
the Peshwa ; a large portion of it acted under the command 
of these princes, each one of whom had his own individual 
interests to pursue. The young Peshwa, Mahdoo) Rao, 
little inferior to any of his race in the cabinet or in the 
field, died in November, and was succeeded by his younger 1772 
brother, Narjraiu. Rao, who recalled the troops from the 
banks of the Ganges, as already stated. After a brief 
reign of nine months he was assassinated, as the Mahrattas 
universally believed, by the orders of his uncle Raghoba, a 
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])rave soldier, but an inveterate intriguer, always imprudent 
A.H. Uu^rhoha never fortunate. He took possessi^Jn of the 

J773 vacant throne, and at once plunged Lo hostili- 

ties with the Nizam, and consti;4im'd him to 
make a large cession of t(‘ri’itory, which, liowevcr,^by an 
act of infatuation, he restorc^d to him. He then proceeded 
against Hyder, from whom lie obtained nojjhing but emyity 
jiromises. Frotii these southern expeditions he was recalled 
to tlie seat of government by a formidable confederacy 
raised against liiin by the l(;ading ministers at Poona, 
niiey iuid r(‘C(.‘i V(,‘d intimation that the widow af the 
di eeased J’eshwa was about to become a inotber, and they 
conveyed lu'r Ibi* security to a liill fortress, taking tlie jirccau- 
tion ofscmding with lic ra Tiumber of brahmin females in the 
same condition, to Tin.H‘tth(‘ contingency of her giving birth 
to a daughter. The \n idow waseonlined of a son,^Avlio was 
1771 instalhsl as the !\‘shwa IMahdoo Itao the second, and a 
regency was fornual to condm^t tin? Government. Kaghoba 
iidviioi'u’s hasUuKMl towards Poona, and with the aid of 
iiiovciiKiits. IMoi’ari Pao of Gooty, the groatc'st ]\Iahratta 
general of the age, wlio liad measured swords with Law- 
reiu^e and Ciiv(\ inflicted a. crushing defeat on the army of 
the regtmcy ; but, insteiid of following up Ids victory by 
advaiKung at once upon the cayiital, and taking advantage 
of the consternation whiidi prevailed, he turnc^d off to 
Hoorhanpore, and moved a(;ross the Nerbudda. There he 
was joined by Sindia and Holkar, as they returned from 
Rohilcund, and advanced into Guzerat to secure the aid of 
the Gaik war’s trooyis. 

Rjighoba now ojiemsl negotiations with the President of 
Bombay, and made an otler of money and territory, in 
return for riiilitary sujiport, wliich was eagerly 
mrSrluls embraced. Tlu‘ Company, wdiose possessions hoH 
]77«') witii Bom- been confined for a ccntnrj^ to Bombay, had 
always coveted the acquisition of the harlDour of 
Bassein, and the island of Salsette, sepai’ated from it by a 
narrow channel. The President offered to assist Raghoba 
with a body of troo|>s, on bis providing funds for their 
inaiiitbnance, and ceding these coveted possessions in per- 
petuity to the Company; but he could not bring himself to 
alienate the island and the liai-bour, which the Mahrattas 
prized the more highly as tlicy had been wrested from a 
1739 European power, the Portuguese, about thii*ty years before. 
An engagement was nevertheless concluded with him, and 
a British force of 1,500 men sent to his aid. While the 
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negotiation was pending, tlie Bombay autliorities received 
inforinat^n that a largo armament was about to be sent 
from Goa^;0 recover Bassein and Salsette, and as they C(m- i 
sidered tliaiE^hc Portuguese were likely to be more trouble- j 
some neighbours than the Mahrattas, proceeded to take k.i>. 
summary posjsession of them. Meanwhile, the regency at G7 1 
Poona having succeeded, by largo oilers, in detaching 
Sindia and Holkar from the cause of Raghoba, sent a large 
force to attack Ij^m. He was routed at Wassud, jind lh‘d 
witli 1,000 horse to the encampment of Colonel Keating, 
who bad by this time reached Surat wiili the Bombay do- 
tachinent. 

A treafy 'was then presented for his acceptance, which ITT/) 
sti}ftdated tliat tlie Bombay Government should furnish him 
with a body of 8,000 tr^oops to reinstate liim as Peshwa, on 
condition of his ceding territory of the annual value of 
iiiineteen' lacs of rupees, making an immediate payment of 
eighteen lacs, and irrevocably ceding Salsette and Bassein ; 
and he could no longer continue to refuse tins demand. It 
was this treaty, call(;d the treaty of Surat, whicli Tronty of 
involved the Company in the first Mahratta war, 
and it was concluded without tluj knowledge of Hast- ; 
ings and tlie Sujirome Council. The Bombay authorities 
having thus embai’ked in a war with the regency, uatucof 177/i 
ordered Colonel Keating to march down on Poona, 

He found the Mahratta army strongly posted at Arras, and it 
was on this field that the English and Mahratta forces meti 
for the first time since the gentlemen of the faci-ory of j 
Surat had gallantly repulsed Sovajee in_lGG9. The dis- j 
fTroportion of the armies was as ten to one, but tlie 
Mahratta generals sustained a signal defeat and fled pre- 
cipitately across the Herbudda, after having thrown tbeir 
guns into it. The Gaikwar, who had hitherto held aloof, 
now hastened to, join Raghoba, and promised to furnish 
him with a large supply of money and to secure to the 
Company a share of the revenues of Broach. The Mahratta 
fleet was simultaneously crippled by the English commo- 
dore. Tne campaign had been prosperous beyond the 
liighest expectation, and the insignificant Prcsifjency of 
Bombay had obtained territory of the value of twenty-four 
lacs a year. The Poona regency was tottering, and the 
Nizam had been emboldened by tbeir weakness to exact a 
considerable cession of territory. 

These brilliant prospects were marred by the folly and 
pei"Versity of Mr. Francis and his associates. They 
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pronounced the treaty impolitic, dangerous, and unjust, and 
Folly of the all unauthorised by the SupremeuCouncil, 

which had "been invested with the copitvol of the 
minor Presidencies, and they senb- peremptory 
orders to annul the treaty and recall the army irom the field. 
Hastings equally disapproved of the tr(‘aiy;., hut took a 
statesman’s view of their position, and affirmed that as tlie 
Company’s Government was actually involved in war, it 
should bo prosecuUnl with vigour, and coinilndcd as spi'edily-^ 
as possible. At the same time the majority in Council 
deputed Colonel Upton to Poona to disavow the proceedings 
of i be Bomliay Government, and to open negotiations 
'with the regency. It was in vain the Bombay autho- 
rities renioiistiuted on the imprudence of di'.stroying 
their influence, and withdrawing the victorious troops 
from the field, and the disgrace of violating a solemn 
engagement. 

Colonel TJ[)ton, on his arrival at Poona, fonnd flie astute 
ministers determined to take advantage of these divided 
Col, Upton councils. They extolled to tlie skies “ the wisdom 
utrooim. of tPo great governor of Calcutta, who had 
“ ordered peace to bo concluded but wlnm the Colonel 
proposed that Salsette and Bassein should be guaranteed to 
the Company, tli(;y assumed an arrogant tone, and demanded 
the immediate surrender of Ragboba, and the restoration of 
all the territory the Company liad recently acquired. The 
insolent demands of the regency roused the indignation of 
Mr. Francis and bis colleagues, and they d(d.erniincd to 
support Ragboba ; the troops were agfdn ordered to take the 
field, and a supply of treasure was despatched to Bombay. But 
the regency, aider a little more bluster, came to terms with 
Treaty of Colouel Upton, and the treaty of Poorundnr was. 

1776 Poorundnr. concludctl, which stipulated tbatRagboha should 
disband bis army, and retire to the banks# of the Godavery, 
that all the territorial acquisitions of the Company should 
bo relinquished with the exception of Salsette, wliichj 
“ might be retained if the GovtTii or- General desired it,” and 
that twelve lacs of rupees should be paid for the exponsesi 
of the wjir “ by way of favour.” Considering that all the' 
advantages of the late campaign had been on the side of 
^ the English, the Bombay Preshlerit was justified in pro- 
^ nouncing the treaty “ highly injurious to the interests and 
[ “reputation of the Company.” It was a flagrant breach 
of faith with Ragboba ; it shook the confidence of the native 
princes in the engagements of our Government, and' it 
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I inflated the regency with an undue sense of its powei*, 
jwhich to future difficulties. 

Four nr^tlis after the signature of the treaty, a despatch 
was receivSS^from the Court of Directors approving of the 
treaty of Siif'at, directing that the territories Dooinionof a.d. 
ceded ‘l^y Ra^hoba should bo retained, and that tiu? court of 1776 
the other Presidencies should assist in supporting 
him. The Bonlbay Council, smarting under the indignity 
which had beerr inflicted on them, gave the treaty of 
Poorundur to the winds, invited Raghoba to Bombay, and 
settle^ a monthly allowance on him. The Poona regency 
rjaved at this violation of the treaty, but their strength was 
weakened by discord between the aged premier Succaram 
Bajtoo and his younger associate Nana Furnavese. To 
increase the complication of affairs at Poona, a French ^ 
adventurer, of the name of St. Lubin, arrived , 

there in* March, and announced himself as the ' 

envoy of the king of France, then on the eve of a war with 
^]ngland. He was authorised, he said, to olfer the regency 
|the support of 2,500 Europeans, and equipments for 10,000 
jsepoys, as well as officers to discipline and command them. 
’Nana Furnavese affected to believe in his mission, and made 
over to him the harbour of ChouJ, only twenty-three miles 
from Bombay, for the reception of the troops. 

Soon after another despatch was received from the Court, 
regretting the sacrifices made by the treaty of 
Poorundur, and stating that while the Directors ^tHpatch 
were determined to adhere to it, if any att.empt f’pm 
were made to evade any of its provisions, the 
Bombay Government should be at liberty to renew the 
alliance with Raghoba. The President found little difficulty 
in discovering infractions of a treaty which the Mahrattas 
never intended to respect, and prepared to espouse the 
cause of Raghoba.-^ These movements were quickened by a 
revolution in the cabinet at Poona which placed the 
partisans of Raghoba in the ascendant, and an envoy was 
sent to Bqmbay to request the President to conduct him to 
the capital with a military force. Within a few months a 
counter-revolution placed Nana Furnavese in pow^r, and 
extinguished the party of Raghoba, but the Bombay Council 
were determined not to abapdon him. Their passions were 
enlisted in his cause, which they identified with their own ho- 
nour; and, without adequate prepaj:ation, without alliances, 
without even a commander in whom they had anyHconfi- 
denefli, they determined to launch a handful of men against 
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tile whole strength of the Mahratta empire. Nana Furna- 
vose prepared to meet tlie coming storm, increased bis 
. army, provisioned his forts, and refitted his fleet 

A new treaty was now made with Rai'r^'bha, wliich 
differed little from tliat of Surat. An army of 4,000 men, 
a. Exj»<N]ition of whom ()00 were Europeans, was s'.^nt to capture 
1778 t<* I'u.Hia. Mahratta cajiital, under Colonel Egerton, an 

ollicer utterly unfit for the charge. ]hi6iiml)ered with 
1 0,000 bullocks, besides other cattle, the* army moved at 
the T’ato of' two miles a da,y, while the fori^es of the enemy 
W(‘ro acciimulatin^ around it. Colonel E^erton resigned 
the eoinmand b> Colonel Cockburn, but tlie responsiViility 
of all movements lay with Coloncd £ariiac, wlio ha been 
sent as civil commissioner with the foi-ce. On reaching 
TuHygaum, which had been burnt, a report was spread that 
the Mahi’att as intended also to burn Chincliore, and even the 
capital itself. Colonel Carmu^ was si'ized with a panic, and 
though only (ughteen miles from Poona, with eighteen 
days’ provisions in the camp, determined, in the first 
instamai, to ofien a negotiation with the regency, and then 
to ret?’ca-t. Without waiting for the result of the negotia- 
tion, he throw his heavy guns into a pond, and commenced 
his retreat, hotly pursued l)y the enemy. On the evening 
✓ ConvoTition Jaiimiry the array encamped ati, 

177 l)of\vur. Wurgaum. The Mahrattas brought up theiri 

giuim, guns during the night, and assailed the camp 

Avith great vigour in the morning. The bewildered Carnao 
declared that oven a retreat was now impossible and made 
overtures to Nana Eurnavese, who demanded the surrender 
of Raghoba before he would listen to terms. The eomrnis- 
sioner would have complied Avith the demand had ho not 
saAmd thorn from this infamy by delivering bimself up to 
Siiidia, and, under the aus|)ices of that chief, the British 
army was rescued from destruction by a<vcioii volition wliich 
sacrificed all the acquisitions obtained since 17 73, and for the 
first time obliged the British (xovornment to give hostages 
to a victorious enemy. The Court of Directors lo^t no time 
in dismissing Colonels Egerton, Coclvbnrn, and Carnac 
from tl^eir service. Bombay AA^as now at the mercy of the 
|Mahrattas, and its preservation depended on the arrival of 
^General Goddard’s expedition •from Hindostan. 

Hastings, who had recovered his ascendanc}^ in Council, 
gave his sanction to the proposal of the Bombay Council to 
support Raghoba, and resolved likewise to send an expedi- 
tion from Bengal across the continent, to frustrate the 
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intrigues of the French at Poona, and to strengthen the ^ ^ 
Bomba^Presideucy. The force consisted of 1778 

between^^OO and 5,000 men, and was destined exi_)otiitiou. 
to march lr?>lii the banks of the Jumna to Bombay, througli 
.1 ,000 miles of unknown country occujiicd by cliiels who wore 
far niOre likely to be liostile than friendly. It was jii onounciHl 
by Mr. Dundas. Uie India minister, one of “ ihe Iraiitie mili- 
“ tary exploits of Hastings,” but it was through such frantic 
exploits that Bi*itisli power and prestige liad bei'ii estab- 
lislied in India Viy a handful of foreigners. It was conducted 
uieial Cloddard, om; of the most illustrious nauic;s in 
fhe Instory of British India. So strict w^as the discipline 
which he maintained, so punctual liis ])ayni('nts, and so con- 
cilfatory liis intercourse with tlie chiefs and ])(U)j)le on tlio 
route, that they cheerfully snpjilied him with all his 
i‘(>quisit.Kms. The raja of Bhopal jiarticularly distingnishc'd 
liiinself by his generous hospitality, though threatened with 
the vengeance of the Mahratta I'egency. On reaching 
Boorhanpore tlie general lieard of the misfortunes of the 
Bombay force, and turned out of liis route to Surat, by * 
which ho avoided an encounter with a body of '20,000 
horse sent from Ibona to interciqit him. 

The timely arrival of (loneral Goddard on the western 
coast, and the cdal of this celebrated expedition, provtul 
the salvation of the Bombay Presidency, and re- 
stored tlie reputation of the British arms. The QoHa^rli'g 1 7^9 

convention of Wurgaurn was equally re])udiated continued 
by the Bombay Government and by liaf^tings, 
who directed General Goddard to open a fresh negotiation 
with the regency on the basis of the treaty of Poorundur. 

In the mean time Sindia connived at the escape of Raghoba, 
who repaired to Surat, where lie was honourably entertained 
by General Goddard, and received an allowance of half a 
lac of rupees a month. The reception granted to him gave 
mortal offence to the regency, who determined to join the 
confodoT'acy which had just been formed against the Com- 
pany, a»d in reply to the General’s categorical demand 
of a reply to his proposal, informed him that the sur- 
render of llaghoba, and the restoration of Salsette, were 
th(i indispensable preliminaries of any treaty ; he therefore 
disknissed their vakeels and*prepared for war. At the same 
time he concluded a treaty, offensive and defensive, with 
the Gaikwar, which provided that he should join the 
English camp with 3,000 horse, and receive possession of 
all The Peshwa’s territories north of the Myhee, and make 
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over corfcain districts south of it to the Company. On the 

A.D. 10th February General Goddard captured the nobi'p city of 

1779 Ahjxuidabad, the modern capital of Guzerat, ap , havin^^ 
dispersed an army of 20,000 horse with ^?5llch Sindia 
and Holkar were adv^ancing to attack liim, encamped for the 
season on the banks of the Nerbudda. 

The success which meanwhile attended our arras in the 
north-west of Hindostan was equally brilliant. Hastings 
Capture of sorit a forco of 2,100 infantry, with cavalry and 
Gwalior. artillery, under ilie coinraand of Major Popham, 
one of the most enterprising otficers in the service, to 
protect the little princijjality of Gohud, sixty miles south- 
(jast of Agra, from the encroac'hraents of Sindia. Ho 
marched in February, and after having captured Lahar, 

1780 without a bat- t(u-ing- train, by the sheer gallantry of his 

men, proceiided t o the celebrated fortress of Gwalior, on the 
summit of a stupendous rock scarped almost entirely round, 
and deemed throughout India impregnable. Sir Eyre Cootc', 
the veteran Iiero of the Carnatic, then General in chief in 
Bengal, pronounced the a, t tempt to (capture it an act of 
madness, but Popham had set his heart on the “ glorious 
“ object,” as ho called it, and lay about the fort for two 
months silently maturing his plans. On the night of the 
8rd of August, uuder the guidauce of Caj)tain Bruce, twenty 
European soldiers, and twm companies of sepoys, led by four 
officers, applied their ‘^scaling ladders to the successive 
stages of rock and battlements ; the bewildered garrison 
made a feeble resistance; and at daybreak, wn'thouttlio loss 
of a single man, the Bi'itish ensign w^as weaving over the 
ramparts. The report of this iicliicvoment resounded 
through India, and served to wipe out the disgrace of the 
“ infamous convciitiou ” of Wurgaum, as Hastings always 
designated it, and wdiich he said it w%as worth millions to 
obliterate. ^lajor Camac, \Ybo succeedech Major Popham, 
brought up an additional force, and not only inv^aded 
Sindia’s possessions in Malwa, but threatened his capital, 
Dofoatof was obliged to quit Poona to attend to the 

^781 Sindia. defence of liis own dominions. Major Camac, 
who wasmo soldier, allowed himself to be surrounded by 
the more numerous army of Sindia. His camp was reduced 
' to a state of starvation, and he would have been obliged to 
surrender Jiad not Captain Bruce, who had distinguished 
himself at Gwalior, made a vigorous attack on Sindia’s 
camp during the night. The surprise was complete, and 
he lost elephants, horses, baggage, and men, but, above all, 
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his reputatioD, while the crest of his rival, Holkar, was 
elevated^y a successful attack on General Goddard. 

Towarc^i the close of 1779 Hastings received intimation 
of a gcner&l confederacy organised by the Nizam to cx- 
tinguijjli the power of the Company, which An. 

embraced all4iie princes of India with the excep- R|.:ainst tlio 1779 
tion of the Gaikwar. A simultaneous att ack was 
to be made on all the Presidencies. Hyder was to invade 
’Madras ; the attack of Bombay was assigned to Sindia, 
Holkar, and the regency ; while the raja of Nagpore was to 
entenBengal through his province of Cuttack. England was 
at the same time at war with the Frencli, and they were 
intriguing at Poona. Never had the Company been 
mc*naced with such peril, and it required the extraordinary 
genius of Hastings to avert it. Hyder was the tirst in the 
held, aiui burst upon the Carnatic, as will be hereaftc'r 
narrated. Bombay was left to its own resources, and the 
governor, IMr. Hornby, proved eciual to the emergency. 

The gallant Colonel Hartley had cleared the Concan of the 
Mahi’attas, but it was again invaded by Nana I’urna-vese, 
and he liad to sustain for two diays the assault of 20,000 
Mahratta horse with only 2,000 exliausted troops, and (>00 
sick in his camp. On the third day the Mahratta general 
was killed, and the army became dis[>irited and retired. 
General Goddard ascended the ghauts with a large force, 
in tlio hope of capturing Poona, but ho was incessantly 
assailed by tlie Malirattas, and, being vigorously attacked by 
Holkar with 25,000 troops, was obliged to retreat to Bom- 1781 
bay with the loss of 450 of his ti'oops— the only reverse he 
experienced in his victorious career. 

The raja of Nagpore, in accordance with the compact, S('iit 
Ins son Chimnajee with 80,000 troops to Cuttack, but he 


was lukewarm in the cause of the allies, aud 
loitered seven mc^nths on the road. On reaching 
the province he found himself straitened for 


Nagpore do- 
tiu'iicd Ivom 
the league. 


1780 


funds, and he acc^ited the offer of sixteen lacs of rupees 
Iwhich Hastings made hiih on condition of his withdrawing 
from the confederacy. Hastings was thus enabled to buy 
off the most formidable member of the league, and to save 
Bengjil from the horrors of predatory warfare. To relieve 
Madras from the pres.sur(3 of Hyder’s array, Hastings 
resolved to send a detachment of Bengal troops ; but as the 
sepoys had recently broken into revolt, and murdered their 
officers, to avoid a sea voyage, he adopted the bold plan of 
BenOing them by land seven hundred miles along the coast, 
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^ tlironr^h unknown and probably hostile provinces. This 
1781 another of tiie “ frantic military exploits of Hastings,” 
but it effectually overawed the native chiefs and .Migmented 
our prestige. The raja of Nagpore, on the^cceipt of the 
money, agreed to send 2,000 liorse to co-operate with this 
(expedition, which Colomd Pearce conveyed, to Maciras in 
safety. 

AJter his defeat by Major Camac, Sindia perceived that 
with a victorious eruuny in the heart of * his dominions lie 
Inul eveiy thing to lose by continuing a cjonfliet 
which might end in driving liirn acro^’S the 
N(;rl)udda and destroying liis influfaico in the 
Mahrattn. eornmonwc'alth. He acarordingly made overtures 
to fhe llritish (rommandant which Hastings was but too 
17H1 happy to a,(H!ept. They resulted in a treaty, signed on the 
l‘.)tb October, by whicli all tin? territoi’ies of’ Sindia west of 
the Jumna were! restored to him, and he agrc'cd to neg(diatc 
a ]>eace bedoveen the (yoiupany and the regency af. Poona ; 
and, at all (^vemts, to remain neuter. Hast ings’s anxiety for 
p(*aee with the JMahratt.as was (|uie.k(‘n(‘<l by the ariaval of a 
French armanumt on the Coast, which he feared might 
]'(‘sult in the extii’j)ation of our nation from the Carnatic. 
To l)ring the war with the Mahrattas to a close, he was 
r(‘a,dy to sacritice (nmry foot of ground winch had been gaint?d 
IVotn them, not excepting even the harbour of Bassein. 

After a succession of disappoint mmits the treaty ot 
Salbye wais at length com])lete(l on the 17th May through 
Tr('at.Y of fbe mediat ion of Sindia, who undertook to 

1782 Saihyo. guarantee the settlement, and thus ae(piired 

additional eonsecpienco among the Maliratta chiefs. All 
the territory acquirt'd by the Company since the treaty of 
Poorumlur was ixdinquished, and it was stipulated tliat 
Hyder Ali should be reipiired to restore all his eon(juests in 
the Carnatic and to rtdeaso his prisoners within threo 
months, on pain of being treated as an enemy by the 
regency. Nana Furnavese, afu^r having accepted the 
treaty, delayed the ratitication of it for six monthff, while he : 
endeavoured to make advantageous terms with Hyder for ] 
repudiating it. Hastings’s impatience for the completion 
of this pacification was raised to fever heat l)y the receipt 
on the 5th December of a copy of the resolution of the 
House of. Commons, to the effect that he had actc^d contrary 
to the honour and policy of the nation, and that it was the 
duty of the Court of IHrectoi's to remove him from the 
1 — j _£* promulgation of this vote throug^aout 


head of affairs. 
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India would not only Lave prevented the ratification of the 
treaty, Ljit paralysed tlie authority of Government in a.d. 
every courp; but on the 7th the death of ITyder dispersed 17H2 
the cloud ofsianxiety, and Nana Furnavest' immediately 
atfixed the Peshwa’s a(‘al to the treaty. 1'lie peace thus 
conchKled wit^i tlie Mahratta powers continued unbroken 
for twenty years. 


SECTION III. 

niOCEEDlNGS AT MADRAS, 1771 1780. 

AVe revert now to the progre‘ss of evenfs at the Madras 
Prel^idcncy and in the south of India. The little Hindoo 
kingdom of Tanjore had beem in a great measure rroooo. line's 1771 
exempt from the ravages of war during the ntTaujoiv. 
hostilities with IIyd(‘r, which terminated in the peace 
dictated by him under the walls of Madras. Mahomed Ali, 
the nabob of the Carnatic, now came forward and im- 
portuned the Madras Council to assist him in plundcuhig 
Ihe raja, as former nabobs had done, ddie dcunands of tlie 
nabob were exorbitant, but, after a little virtnous rcTue- 
tance, the President sent an army into the country. Tlie 
Tanjorines oll'erod a sj)irited dtdence, but a hi'eacli was at 
length effected in the fortitications, when the nabob’s second 
son, without consulting the English (commander, who 
had boon dragged into this uidioly crusade?, signed a trcTity 
with the raja after having extorted an engngement to pay 
fifty lacs of rupees. In less than two years he again 
demanded the assistance of the Madras Cemneil to extermi- 
nate the raja, on the plea that a fifth of the payment was 
still due, and that he had been in communication with 
llyder Ali and the Malirattas. Tlie President was fully 
aware that to meit the extortiou he had been under the 
necessity of pledging his crown jewels and even his princi- 
pality — to the Dutch at^ Negapatam, instead of to ihe 
English alj Madras — but was base enougli to resolve on his 
ruin. An army was despatched in September ; the raja was 
deposed and the principality made over to the unprincipled 
nabob. The Court of Directors, indignant at directors J774 
this infamous proceeding, cx’pelled the President, reHtort- the 
Mr. Wynch, from the service and peremptorily 
ordered the country to be restored to the raja. Lord Pjgot, 
who had been in the Madras civil service forty years arid 
amalfeed a fortune of forty lacs of rupees, obtained an Irish 
✓ -o 

f 
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peerage on his return to England, and was now sent out as 
governor of Madras ; and, though offered a brij^^e of sixty 
lacs of rupees by the nabob to prevent tlie exec ttion of the 
Court’s orders, proceeded in j)erson to Tanjfi^e and seated 
tlje raja on his ancestral tlirone. 

The r(.;Htoi*ation was no sooner proclaiiwKnl than Paul 
Benfield, a Madrjis civilian, came forward and advanced a 
Paul (daim on tlie rcvcmucs. Not hing ‘can more clt'aidy 

t jionhci<i. demonstrate the tohil d(unoraI?feat ion of the Com- 
pany’s service Jit JMadras at that period than the fact that 
this man, who (.‘aine to India without a fartliing, anclnvhose 
Halar\ had iK'ver ex(te(;ded three hundred rupees a month, 
shouiti not considtM- it pi*cj)ost i'rous to assert that for money 
lent io tii(‘ nabob lie had assignments on the revenues of 
Tanjore of sixUam hn's, and for money lent to individuals he 
had a-signments on the present crop of more tlian seven 
lacs. Afti.'r long didiberation, tlie Council rejected his 
chiirn ; but as they and other members of the civil servict‘ 
wore cretiitors, n^al or fictili(»us, oi‘ the nabob to tlie extent 
of a cvoiv and a lialf of rupee's, tlu^y j)erceivod that tlii'y 
wei'c tliercby impairing tlau'r own claims and the (piestion. 
wjus re'cronsidered. Lord i^igot and his friends strenuously 
resisted (luvsc nefarious })ro(aH‘dings, but a majority of seven 
to live voted that tln^ assignments made to Ben held were 
valid. The hi eaeliin tlie couneil became wider. Lord Bigot 
Lord Pi^rot suspc'iided two ol‘ the members, and })laced Sir 
1770 ooniiiifd. Bolnu-t Fletcher, the Commander-in-Chief, under 
arnrst, and th(‘ majoiity retaliated by placing the governor 
liimself in confinement and seizing the Government, d’he 
C>ourt of i.)iri'ctt)T-s ordered that he should be restored to his 
position and tluui resign tin* servi<fe. Severn of the mcmbe'rs 
of (H)uncil were dismissed, and Sir Thomas Rundjold, 
who luid bceui in the' public service in Bengal, was placed at 
the head of the ( Government, but neither'Was his administra- 
tion smooth, and it ended in bis recall. .. 

Basalut Jung, who ludd the Cnntoor Sircar as a fief of 
bis brc>tlier the Nizam, bad taken a small Freneheforco into 
GunUM)r bis service, but bad acceded to the request of tlid 
177 U sin-uir. ^ Madras Government to receive a British detach^ 
merit in its stead, and to make over the Sircar for its support. 
The tr-eaty was no sooner signed tliau it was leased for 
ten y’ears to tlio nabob Mahomed Ali, that is, to his 
creditor's, and a key was thus furnished to the transaction. 
Mr. Holland was deputed to Hydembad U) explain it to the 
Nizam, who expressed no little resentment at thifl‘iiide- 
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pendent negotiation with one of his feudatories, and this 
iiiterfer(‘neo with tho affairs of his family. But when 
Mr. Hollan\proceeded farther to request, ou the part of the 
^ladras Govei ^lent, that the sum of seven la(\s which was 
paid as iribute Tor tho Northern Sircars should be remitted, 
liis iiidrgnathei knew no bounds, and he charged the 
Madras jiuthorities with a flagrant br(;ac)i ot‘ faith. It was 
under the iiiflueifbe of tlim feeling of irritat ion that he set 
himself to oiganizt? the general letigue lor the (wpulsion of 1779 
the Ihiglish previously alluded to. Hastings on hearing 
of thesn ju'oceedings immediately superscaled the authority 
of. the Madras Government at th (5 Nizam’s (fouil, and 
assart'd him that the intimtions of the British Goveiaiment ’ 
\vei'e*honourable and pacific ; that the Sircar siioiild not bt; ; 
occuipied, and that the annual tribute should be paid up tis ; 

Soon as i'ossible. By these assuranc(‘s 1 lastings was (aiabled 
to neutrafize tlu‘ Niz;im in the contest tor e.xistenc;e which 
was now impending. 

The ,se(;ond war with Hyder Ali commenced in 1780 , but 
before entering on tlu^ nai’rative of it, a i-c'view of his pre- 
vious progress for eight yt^ars appeal’s necessjiry. rnij^'ns.or 
It has hiaui stat(*d that tin' crushing deftiat Jiv.j' 
cxpi rieneed at Milgota reduced his possi’ssions 
witlihi a very narrow compass, but the conlusion er('a.t(‘d at 
BiMMia by the murder (.)f the IT’shwa enahh^d him to recover 
his position. In N<jvember he subjugated tho pi’incipality ^7^2 
ol’ Coorg, which offered a noble resistance and was subjected 

extraordinary bai’barity. lie jiromiscKl the sum of live 
i iipees for each head, «ind distributed tin.’ reward in person, 

.end seven hundred heads were piled up before he orderetl 
ill ' cai-nage to caaise. 'J'he next year he i-econquered the 
districts of which the Malirat'Cas hatl dispossessed him, and 1771 
st t'ciigihened his iiuthority in Malabtir. Alarmed by these 
im'cssant oncroachi«ents, and by the supjiort he alforderl to 
Bmghoha, the regency at Poona formed an alliance against 
him with the Nizam, and the combined armies took the field 
in 177 d; ^ut the generals were corrupted by the gold of 1770 
Hyder, the expedition proved abortive, and his piower was 
extended nj> to the hanks of the Kistua. Notwithstanding 
the refusal of the Madras Government to afford him aid, in 
accordance with the treaty, ujider the sinister influence of 
Alahomcd Ali and Sir John Lindsay, he renewed the appli- 
cation, to enable him to meet the continued hostility of the 
' Mi^hrattas. Ho asked only for a supply of stores and armsj 
and a^%raall body of troops, for which ho was piwared toj 
^ m O 
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jmake a suitable return in money, but the Madras Council, 

’ who were still controlled by the nabob, rc.sistcd every over- 
. turo and turned liirii into an irreconcilable enen'y. 

Inrorination was soon after received of the c r/?inioncemcnt 
of war between France and Fm^land, and ]\indiclierry, 
warwitii wliicli bad bei'ii coin j)letely rebuilt, was captured 

Fmii'M!. al‘t(?r a pi.lla.nt resistance of ten days. In an- 

nouiKunj:^ this sucrct'.ss to Hyder, tli(' piWernor of Madras 
intiiiiat.eil that it was bis inttuitioii to Hcuid an (^xj)edition 
airainst tb(^ Frcnicb s(*tt l('im*nt. at Malic, a. sriiail port on the 
Caj'inrnnf Malabar roast, tbrou<jfb wliieb JJyder luj^l fieori 
• in tla^ habit for three years of rt'ceivin^ su])plies 

and recruits from lMir<*p(‘. lie replietl that be sliould sup- 
port the f'j-cneb pirrison with all bis streii^nb, and retftliati' 
any attack by invailin;^^ tin* (Carnatic ; the place wa.s never- 
llu less at tackl'd and talom, tbou^’h his eoluui’s were lioistcal 
side hy sidi* with those of his Fi’i'iieli allies. Wliile Ilyder's 
bsdintrs Wfro in this state of irritation, an envoy arrived 
IVoni Poona to n'ljuest. that, as be bad the same reason as 
!the n'o-c.MJcy to eoinplaiii of the pindidy of tbo Englisli, bo' 

* would join tla'p'iuTal eonfedi'racy wbioli bad lieen formed to 
(‘xpel tliem from India,. Tiie repmey promised an amicable 
adjustment of all ditlereiKa's, tli(‘ relimpiisbment of the 
rhoat, and a eontirmation of bis I'ip^bt to ail the territories 
lie bad nc(\vured up to the Kistna. Their proposal was 
accepted with avidity. 

' ’ Preparations wer(‘ now made on the larp^cst scale. Hyder, 

in bis Bevel it y-ei <j,btb year, BU]>orintended every arranp^t*- 
numt in ])erson, and by the end of Juno bad 
1780 iMii's^tsontho eipiipped the most elHeient force ever collected 
Axnm 10 . iindc'r the banner ot‘ a native prince. It con- 
sisted of 90,000 horse and foot, a large proportion of wliieb 
had liecn trained under Fiiropr'an oilicers. His artillery 
consisted of a biindred guns, directed also by European 
skill and science, and his commis.sariat bad been admirably 
organised by the Hindoo Po_pfnea, one of the ablest of bis 
oilicers. While this jxirtentous cloud was ^ advancing 
towards Madras, tbo Government was buried in a fatal 
secur^y, and the Commander-in-Cbief declared that there 
was not the slightest cause for appreboiisioii, but this illusion 
was speedily dispelled. Hyder, having completed bis pre- 
parations, and proclaimed a or holy crusade, in every 

mosquo and temple in Mysore, burst on the Carnatic on the 
20th of July, and his progress was marked by the blaze of 
villages and towms, and the desolation of the country. He 
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appetireJ determined to exhaust all the resources of crueltj 
wliich his ferocious nature could suggest. The wretched 
iuhabitant\were driven with their Hocks and families to 
Alysore, and i^oso who lingered Avere rimiilatt'd. All the 
forts, c'jcept four, held by English li(niienants, w(‘re Bur- 
rcndered by tJie venal or dastardly otheers of the Tuibob. 

Tlie Madras army did not exceed 8^000, of which number 
2, 5(H) were under Colomd Bail lie in (luntoor, and it was 
not till clouds of sinoko were s(' 0 n in eveiy direc- of a. a. 

tion from St. ’'Mionnis’s Mount, niiu' miles from Mn'irus 
^ladr!*^, that ordi-rs Avere issiuul to lake the held. 

Sir Hector Munro moved out to Conjevi;ram to ridiove 
Arcot, AAdiich contained the feAV military stores ihf^ nabob 
possessed, and which Hyder had besiegf'd. Colonel Ihiillii^ 

Avas ordered to join Sir ILntor Avit.h ('X])edition, but he 
halted oi^ the banks of the Clortilla Avhen it Avas fonlable, 
and the next day it was SAvelhal by the mins, juid continuiMi 
impassable for ten days. llyd(‘r Ali S(mt Ti[)poo Avitli the 
flower of iiis army to jn-cAamt f he juiKdhm, and an action was 
fonghton the (»th Septendx'r, in whiehd’i])poo was so s(?ver(0y 
handled tliat irdbrnuHl Ids father that no imju'cssion 
could be mad(' on tlie English force; without n'infbi'cements, 
wiiil (5 Colonel IJaillie informed th(‘ gmua-al that it Avas no 
longer in his })Ower to join him at Conjeveram. Instead of 
])roceeding at once Avitli his Avhole force. Sir Hector simply 
dfdached Colonel Fletcher Avith l,lt)0 men to reinforce 
Colonel Haillie. So great Avas the dread Avhich Hyder 
eutf.Ttained of British ])row(‘ss, that he had determined, in 
case of a junction of the tAvo forces, to raise the siege of 
Arcot and retire. Colonel Fletcher and Colonel BailHij 
moved forward till the evening of the 0th, and a short 
march would liave completed thedr union with the main 
body, but by an act of incredible fatuity Colonel Baillie a. 
ordered Ids men tef lie on thtur arms for the night. Hyder 
Ali, seeing no preparation for any movement on the part of 
Sir Hector, brought his whole force up against Colonel 
Baillie. He planted his guns during the night with great 
skill, and on the morning of the JLOtli September the 17BO 
encampment was enveloped by the whole Mysore army. 

The troops fought like heroes, and the Europe an uofeatof 
force, when reduced to 300, l^till demanded to be Baiiue. 
led against the enemy ; but Colonel Baillie refused to 
sacriiice the lives of these bi-ave men, and held out a flag 
of truce, when Hyder’s soldiers rushed on them and would 
have butchered the whole body but for the mte: 5 ;ference of 

o 2 
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the French officers. Of eighty-six ofEcers, seventy were 
killed or wounded, and the whole army, with alhits stores, 
baggage, and e(|ui]uiients, was irretrievably los)»v Had the 
Corninander-in-Chief moved up when the qf!niionade was 
first heard, Hyder, attacked on both sides, nm^st have 
suffered a severe def’eat ; but tlu* dastar-dly Manro tlircw his 
heavy guns inlo the g?'(‘at tank or pond at (k)njev^erani, 
destroytid Ills stores, and reticJited in haste and disorder 
to iMadras, hotly jiursiu'd by tli(‘ enemy, 

A vessel was immeilialely (k‘spatc}ieil to Calcutta with 
inrorinui ion of* the disaster. To the enil)ari*assmeict of a 
Erirr;/v «»f ^var w ith the Malirattas was now added that of a 
YviiJj Hyder, Avbich had ojiened with the 
greatest, (.lisgraci' the iinglisli arms laid tis yid, suffered in 
India ; hut never did tin* genius and resolution of Hastings 
appear more c'onspieuon.s t han on this occasion. “All my 
“ hopi'S,” he wrot(‘, “ of aggrandizing the llrltish name and 
“ enlarging tin? inti’restsof the? (\)m])any Jtave given instant 
“ phiet' to the more urgent eall to sup})ort the tixistenee of 
“l)oth in th(‘ (,'arnat ie ; nor did 1 h('sitat(t one niimi<(? to 
“ ahandiui my own views for sueh an object.” He siis- 
])('nde(l Whitehill, t he oOieiat iiig governor of Madras who 
had refusTHl id i('stoT’e tla^ (liintoor Sircar ; h(' d('S])ateh('d 
(’Vtuy stddi('r t hat c'onhl be s])ared, togetlier wdth litteen lacs 
of rupe( s, for tin; exidnsi v(‘ use (d* tlio urmy, not to be 
fingered by tlu' civilians; and tlio whole ex})edition was 
e<piippt;d and emharked within tltna; wt'eks. The veteran 
Sir I'iyre Coote, wholuul extinguished tlio French 
).n.(V (i,- 1 <. ]>ower on the C'oast twamly yc'ars before, con- 
sented to take tin' eoinmand, and rtdrievc tli(‘ 
lionour of tlu; C'ompany amidst tlio scenes of bis early 
ti'iumpbs. l lastings also a(h)[»ied the luizardous I'Xjiedienii 
of stojiping the C'onipany's investment and devoting the 
funds to tlu‘ ex{»(H{itloii ; but even this Vc^source wais found 
insnllieient, and he was obligisl, for the first time in his 
administration, to hjive recourse to a loan. 
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SECTION IV. 

I'KOCEErfNC.S AT MADRAS, FROM THE DEFEAT OF COLONEL BAIL- 
LIE TO THE TEACE WITH TIPTOO, 1780-1784. 

SiK Eyre Coote ^arrived at Madras, eiglit weeks after the a. a. 
disaster of Coloial Baillie, but found the equipment of the 1781 
army so wretched, and tlie dilheulty of obtaining DimcuiUea 
supptils in a country swept by hostile cavalry Louie, 
so great, that it was ten wiadcs before he could make any 
movement. But his arrival raised the drooping sjurits of 
Madras, and cheirkc'd tlie career of Ilydor, wlio, instead of 
driving the English, as lie had hoped, into tlie sea, found 
himself c^infronted by his old opponent, llyder had ob- 
tained possession of Arcot through the treachery of the 
nabob’s brahmin commandant, and was engaged in be- 
sieging Wandewash, which was defendedby Lieutenant Flint 
with the same gallantry which had been displayed by Clive 
at Arcot. The hostile armii's remained inactive for four 
j months ; the English for want of jirovisions, and Hyder 
from a dread of encountiu’ing them. Coote then attacked 
the fortified temple of Chillumbrum, but was nqiulsed, 
and lTyd(‘r was emboldened to risk a general en- Battle of 
gagernent, and marching a hundred miles in two 
days and a half, attacked the English on the 1st of July at 1781 
Porto Novo; but after an engagement of six hours’ diiraiiou, 
was totally defeated, with the loss of 10,000 men, while 
the casualties on the side of Coote did not ox- 
C(H.;d 300. The Bengal brigade was conducted 
along the coast by Colonel Iknrce with admirable skill, and 
witliout a single accident, and bo reached Pulicat in July, 
llyder detached Ti^)poo to intercept it, and Coote marched 
150 miles to form a junction with it, which he effected on 
the 2nd of August. llyder liad brought up the whole of his 
array to oppose his return, and taken up his position on the 
liold wliere, exactly a twelvemonth before. Colonel Baillie’s 
army had been exterminated, which the astrologers assured 
him was a lucky spot and a lucky day. The result of the 
battle was doubtful, and bhth parties claimed the v>h- 
r tory by firing a salute. In the month of September tbei'o 
was a third engagement at Sohngur, in which ^ goungur. 
Hyder was completely^defeatei with the loss of 
5^00(r men, while only 100 fell on the side of the English. 
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, Soon after the army retired into caiitonnients for the 
stnison at JMadras, after a campaign in ^vllic*h iOl Uyder’s 
plans were bathed by tin; siipm'ior strategy of Coote, and 
Coote’s inovurnents were crippled f<n’ want 47 supplies and 
(‘(piipnnmts. , 

In tlie biMef piiMod <>t‘ s(‘veii y(‘ai‘s, twf) governors of 
Ma<lras Icfid be(‘n dismissed b\ tlu^ Conyt of Direetoi's; 
one had laam sn.s]><‘ndefl by il isiinirs, and a fr)in‘th dej)os(‘d 
by bis own (’oinndl. The r/esideney was demoralized to 
t be eu!*e by (•omi]>< tiMiisaeiions with the nabob, and tbe 
(■oiirt of l)iree(t»is resol \t‘d to ])lac(‘ tbe ti’overnnfbnt in 
Mie ininds of oih' wlio v.as fre(‘ from all locjil associations, 
aiid untaint I'd by tbe ^(‘iKM-al corni })tio7i. Tludr el^oice 
^ r.Mt.! fell on {j(>T-d Maeai'lnoy, an Irish ])e('i‘ of gi-<.'at 

?o\i-rn.'.r' political ( ' \ T ’c ri( ‘IK a* a lid d i i^n i lied cbai'acteT . J b' 
utM-idriiHi. reu(‘be<l Madras in dun(‘, with tbe lirid: int(‘lli- 
I oenc(* of t lie wa 1 * lietwcen Holland and hing'land. Hyder 
i lost no tiim.! in foianin^jf an jdlianc(‘ with tin* Dutidi oji tbe 
basis (tf mntnal eo-ctpia-at ion aj^ainst tln‘ J']nolisb, Tlnar 
principal s(‘itlenK'nt on tin' Horoniandel coast was 
Jam, IbO miles south of Madras, o-ari-isoiK'd by an army of 
(),oG0 men. Contraiw to tbe ailvica; of Sir Jsvre Cloote, 
iiord ]\laeartn('y (a]uij»p<‘d an ('X]»edition from d'anjoreand 
-iMadi’as, wbicb Avas confided to Sir ILtador ALiinro, and 
(’ai.hirc of p‘r(‘at ly str(‘nL:;tben(‘d by the* marines and seamen. 
Noi^upanirn. settleiiumt Avas captni’cd in Novf'ndjor, and 

found to contain a lar^o quantity of inilitary stores bo- 
Kid(‘s two vabiabl(‘ investments. Two montlis after, dh*ln- 
coinal('(', the noblest liarbour in Ceylon, Avas also captured 
from the Dutch. But, iu>tAvitbstandin‘^ the snccosses of 
tbe y<‘ar, the ju’c'ssuro of tb(‘ Avar Avas severely felt on the 
tinanci's of JMadras. All the rcA'cnues of the Carnatic, 
which ouirlit to have beem aA'ailable for its defence, Avere 
absorbed by the nabob and his rapacious creditors, and 
the GoA'ernment Avas at len<2:th consti’ained to assume the 
entire control of the province, re.seiwing oiie-sixtii for the 
nah(d). • 

Colonel BraitliAvaite had been despatched to protect Tan- 
joro frt.in the lUA'agos of Tipjioo, Avith a detachment of 2,000 
lic^iionoi men, almost all sepoys. The treachery of his 
7 •^jpraithwaite. betrayed hiin into a position where he 

came tiiicxpectedly on Tippoo’s army of 20,000 horse and 
2^Qj}Q:.jnfaiitry and twenty guns ; for twcmtjr-cight hours 
His force maintained the unequal contest without flinching, 
but was at length overpowered. “Tlie ^annals ofNvar.” 
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savs ilie historian Mill, “can seldom exhibit a ])arallel to 
“the firmness and pers('verance ot this litth' army.” This 
disaster ODuntorbalaiiced on 1h(‘ opposite i-oast l>y a 

st)i t ie under i>i:ijor Abingdon from TidlieluaTy, w here lie 
bad beep Ix'siencui Ihr eiijfhFeen inoniljs, and tlic' (‘a})ture 
of 1 ,”<)() pr‘isoi«n\s with sixty pieces of eannou. ifyaer’K <io- 
ILyder b('p;an now to i^ivc; way to despondeiiev ; 
diis Freneli allies* had not made their aj)p(*aran(‘i‘; ITastinp^s 
bad suceeed('d it? dcda-ehinn^ Sindia, tlu^ Ni/am, and tlu; 
raja of Nm;-pore from the grand eoidederaey, and the Eesh- 
\va n#w tbrc'ateiual to (U)mbine with the Mnglisb, and 
Vv;i‘est from him all the im-ritorii's he bad naimnl ludwaam 
tbe Kistna and the l\)ombudi'a. Ilii lanientcal to bis 
minister his folly in having phmgiMl into a war wdtb the 
(b)m[)any. “ Idie defeat of many Hraithwaites and many 
“ Hai!li(\^” lie said, “ will not eriisli tluaii. I may min 
tbc'ir resonrc^es by land, but I c*annot dry up the sea, and 
1 mast be exhansbal by a war in wdnbdi 1 gain nothing 
by fighting.” The wc'stcan coast he considereil the 
weakest part of his dominions, and he dcdcn’iidiK'd to con- 
centrate his ('{forts in that direction. ITe liad issued 
ordei's to blow up tile fort llh'-af ions of Arcot, and to lay 
waste the (ilarnaiie, withont leaving a vestige ol‘ human 
hal)iiatioi], wdion thesi.^ gloomy f'orehodings were dissi- 
]):d(‘d by the arrival of the French armament. 

The French fleet was commanded by Sidfrein, one of the 
greatf^st admirals France has pi’oduced. ITe Trud- Admiral 
Hughes retarniiig from Hie capture of db'inco- Naval 
malee, and an engagement ensued wiiicdi proved 
indeeisive. Suffrein then pro(^(M;(le(l to Porto Novo, and 
landed 2,000 French soldiers and 1,000 disci|)liTied Africans. 
Tn Jnuo, Sir Eyre Coote attempted the capture of Arnpe, 
Ilyder’s chief depcM in the south, but after an indecisive 
action under its ^'alls, Hyder succeeded in I'escning his 
treasure and liis stores. T\vo other actions were in the 
nujantirae fought between the fleets without any practical 
result, anil Suffi-ein having refitted his ships, saih^d to the 
south. Lord Macartney had received intelligence that 
a second French force had arrived at Galle, and beg began 
to tr(3rable for Trincomalee and Negapatam. He entreated 
Admiral Hujj^s to hasten tb the defence of Trincomalee ; 
but be was jealous of interference, and sluggish in bis 
movements, and on entering tlio harbour found that the 
place bad capitulated four days before. The fleets now 
cam^again in contact, but the result was again indecisive. 
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A.T). This was the fourtli naval action of the year, which was 
1782 distinguished as much by the activity of the fleets as by 
tl)e inefficient operations of the army. / 

Admiral Huglies on his r(‘turn to Madras /Announced liis 
intention of pro(;eeding to Bombay to relit liis ves^tils after 
Admiral four Hev(n*e aetioiis. The governoi*repr('sented the 
ihiK'iu'H Koew d(‘sj)erate condition to which the aifairs of the 
to iioinbay, Coni|)}tiiy would be reduced on his de]>arturc, with 
llyder inaKter of t he Carnatic, Bussy daily expected with 
large reinforcements, and the Kreiieh masters of tin* sea and 
Int(a*cej»ting the supplit's ol'grain on wdiich IVIadras de^x'nded 
1782 for its Hul)sistenc(‘. But he was deaf to every remonst ranoe, 
ami set sail on the loth of October. That same night tlie 
monsoon sid- in with a territic^ gale; the shore w'as strewc'd 
for miles with wrc'cks ; tlu^ largest vessels wamt down at 
their am^hors, and a huudi-i'd eoasling craft laden, with riee 
• WT're irreenvej-ahly lost. Four days al'K'r Admiinl Biekerton 
arrivaal in the r(»ads from l^higlaml, with a eonsidei’alde fl(‘et ; 
ami luiAiiig lauded troops, resisted all the importunity 

of the ( lovei nment to nnnain for the proteetion of the coast, 
and insisted on putting to sea to join his commander. 
IMadras was now subjc'et to all the horrors of famine. The 
ravag('8 ot‘ ll^ dc'r had driven tluj wretched inhabitants into 
the town for shidtc'r and snhsistenee, and for some time the 
deat hs amounted to 1,500 a wei'k. Sir Eyre Coote’s shattered 
constitution recpiired him to ridire to Bengal, and the mon- 
soon suspemded all military operations. 

Soon after the defeat of the Mysore army at Tellicherry 
in Eel)ruary, (k)lon('l i luinberstone, wdio siieeeeded to the coni- 
1782 mand, inarched into the heart of Mysore, and sat 

nyiUr. down bef(»re Palghant, one of the strongest fort- 
ress(‘s Hydt'r possessed, but the Boinhay Council ordered him 
]>cr(niptorily to retire. Hyder lost no time in sendiug 
Tippoo with a eontingoiit of Erench trohps to repel this in- 
vasion, whieli might have penetrated to his capital. He 
came uj) with the retiring force at Paiiiani, and assaulted it 
in four columns, but was driven back wdth great 'loss, w hen 
bo deteimined to turn the attack into a blockadi*, while 
w'aiting for his heavy guns. But on the 12th of December 
the whole of his army wns seen to strike its tents, and march 
off to the eastc^m coast. A dvomedary express had arrived 
the preceding evening wdth despatches announcing that 
the ever-victorious spirit of Hyder,” to use the language \ 
of his native biographer, “ liad taken its flight to Paradise.” j 
Worn out by tlie fatigues of war, and suffering fi^om ai 
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cancer in his back, he sunk on the 7th of December, at the A.n. 
age of eighty, leaving behind him llie reputation of one of 1782 
the ablest, -nost enterprising, and most successful pnnees 
in the inodern#history of India. 

An Asiatic army deprived of its head always becomes a 
.scene of coufix^ioii and intrigue. On this occasion tho 
danger was increased by the absence of Hyder’s cnurejCimsiit 
successor, four ITundretl miles away ; but it was ‘icnth. 
averted by the consummate prudence of roornea, the ahU'st 
of his ministers. The death of Ilyder was carefully eon- 
eoale(>; his body was oml)alraed and sent to Si'ringapatarn, 
like a chest of valuable plunder. All orders continued to be 
issued in bis name, and his closed palankeen wuth tho usual 
retinue moved out at tlie usual hour from the canvas 
enclosure of his tent. Tip[>oo, on his arrival in the camji, 
gratitied^he troops by a hb('ral donation, and entered upon 
the possession of a kingdom with a treasure of t hree crores 
of rupees and jewels of countless value*, and an army of 
1(>0,000 men in a high state of etlicieney. Dut the fatality 
which had blighted tlie Madras Presidency for tifteeii years 
still seemed to pursue it. The departure t)f Sir Eyre Ooote 
placed the army under the command of (ienei*al Stuart, 
who W’as perverse, insubordinate, iind incapable. Lord 
Macartney urgcid him to take advantage of tiio consterna- 
tion in llyder’s cam}) when his death was known, but he 
atfected to disbelieve the report, and the golden oy)|)ortunity 
of striking a decisive blow w^as lost. Willi a nobler army 
and a more anijile commissariat than Sir Eyre Coote had 
ever possessed, he allowed sixty days to pass without any 
effort. The anxit'ty which this inactivity created was 
hap|>ily relieved by the sudden departure of 
'I'ippoo for tho opposite coast. The alarming in- OomTai j^gg 
telligence he received of the progress made by the 
British force thei^ induced him, without waiting for tho 
an*ival of Bussy, then hourly exjiected, to break up his en- 
campment and proceed in person to avert the danger. 

Bussy landed at Cuddalorc on the 10th April, and found 
himself at the head of 2,300 Europeans and 5,000 sepoys ; 
but he found also to his mortification that Tippoo 
had left only 3,500 troops toco-opbrato with him. Stuart at 
General Stuart, having no longer any excuse for 
delay, began bis march towards Cuddalore with a fine 
park of artillery, and an army of 14,500 men, of whom 
3,000 were Europeans. Nothing was wanting to the 
jffici^ncy of this army — the largest ever yet assembled at 
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tlio iHjulras Presidency — but a commander ; and the troops 
WL'fO looking vvilii iiitonse eagerness for tlim'r* beloved 
chief to lead thorn again to \'ic<ory: but Sir V^yvd Coote, 
avIjo had been persuaded l)y Hastings to ivtujrn to iMadras, 
died three days aflm* he had landtsl. '^fhe expedii^iou now 
niov(*d on to Cuddulore at the rat(‘ of tlircM' miles a day, 
A-’’- and the town was iiivest<‘d on the 7th June. On the loth 
*^^’^|lluHsy made a sully, which resultcMl in it gi'iieral action, 
land he was def’eate.d, with the. loss of tfiirti'eu guns; but 
the victoi'v was dearly purchased with the loss on the 
side- ottl.e I'higli^h olhiS ollicei's and d'dU Kurop(,*au s<fdi(U‘s. 
(Jn the same day SiillVoin made his appt'arance in the 
otllng, and (he two flis'ts cam<‘ to an engagement, which 
was as indeeisi\'(‘ as 1 tornuM' which Inul preceded it. Ad- 
mii'al llughes prtxu'iMlcd (<> Madras to laJit, and Siitlrein 
n-in loret'd IJiissy with loo mariia'.s and soJdi(,‘rs. On 
thelldlii .lime, Ihissy made a sm;ti(‘, and was rejiulseil with 
heavy loss, Ibit- Oem'ral Stuart, who had Ireen jieildling 
about Oinidalore for thre(‘ weeks, had madi? no progress 
in tin; siege, while his i'orci* was daily wasting away fi’om 
sickness, tatigiu', and wounds; and Pussy wais waiting' 
for the nuitui'ity ot his t'rrors to strik(‘ a d(*cisive blowg 
\vhich wamld ha.\'(' F‘esul(ed, then' can l)e little doubt, in tlie 
disgj’ace aiul la'ireat of the Knglish army, and ])ossil)ly also 
in (he investnu'nt and ca[)ture of iVladras. From this 
dang(u* till' Company was ]jap]>ily savc'd by the aiTival of 
1783 intelligence that- pt'ace had been concluded ladvvoc'u France 
iiud Fnglaud. Hostilities at onc(' ceased, and Tippoo was 
depriveil of all tbe aid of tbe French troops. General 
Stuart on his arrival at iMadras was j)lac('d nnder arrest by 
Lord .Maeai'tney and sent to Ibighnid. It w.as be Avho liad 
arrested liOial Ihgot with great treachery; and the facetious 
remark of tla^ nabob’s second son ou this oceasioii is not 
unworthy of record : — “ General Stuart ^vitch one lord, and 
“ oiu^ lord catch General Stuart! 

The abru})t departure of Tippoo to tbe AVestern coa.st 
was occasioned by tbe succcs.s of an expedition st^it liy tbe 
Hombay Government against his possessions in 
tnmi that quarter. On bearing of the death of Hyder, 

BoiniMiy. General Matthews was despatched, contrary to 
his own bettor judgment, to atu'zo Bednore on the table- 
land of ^Mysore. The ascent of the ghauts, which had 
been fortified at every point, presented the most formidable 
obsfcficles, but they were surmounted by tbe gallantry of 
the 42ud Highlanders. When, however, the army ai*rive(i 
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in front of tlie fortress, it was unexpoct(‘dly and iincon- 
diljionall}^ surrendered. The ^My.sore coinniandiu*, who was 
a favourite .vith Hyder, but liated by his son, liadobiained 
. the sifrht of a letter irom liim to one of th(' otlleers a t Ihalnore, 
eontainiyp^ an oi*dei‘ to dejji'ive Inm of Ids eonnnand, and, 
if neee.ssary, to'put him to death; and lie nuule ov('r tlu^ 
fortress to tlie general. After obtaining possession of it, 
lie relax('d his vibilanee, and allowcsl his nani to disjuM’se 
over tlie country in search of plunder. Tippoo hasteni'd 
to recover it, and it, was surrmideTHal only wlu'ii it had hi‘- 
C(une {f lieaji of ruins. Tip])Oo tlum descended to tlu‘ siegCi 
ot* iVfangaloi’e, u Inch forms one of the most ineinorahli' 
events of the war. garrison, conimanili'd hy tlie 

valorous C^ilomd Cauiphell of ilie -J-iid Highlanders, eon- 
sisit'd of 7<>t) Eni’opeans and ahont native .si'jioys, 

Vvliile t h(i investing I'oree nnmhered 100, <KH) men with lOO 
guns. 'Idle ])ri vat ions sust aim'd hy the gai’rison ha ve 
si'ldom heiui exeei'di'd. ddie place was (hdi'iided for nine 
iiiontlis witli nnsnrpass(‘d fortitude', and did not Fan of 
capitulate till the deh-mha's weio ix'dneed to 8o0 
mere skeletons. 

Wldle dh'ppoo was wasting his stre'Ugth and liis reputa- 
tion on tliis si(!ge, which cost liim half his army, the 
iMadi’as (loveTunient send a force ot‘ Jd,dO() nnui 
acT’oss the Peninsula into the heart of the Myson* Fuiinrton's 
territory, under the (^ominaiid of anotlu'i' of the 
Company’s grc'at soldiers, (/olomd Fullarton, who would in 
all ]U'ohal)ility have; hroughi tin; war to a spe'i'viy ami siiee.ess- 
ful issue, if he hael not he'e-n thvvai'teel by the folly eif 
the IMadras authorities. After having captured the rc- 
iiowneel fort of Palghaut and the imjiortant city of Coini- 
he was on the point of mareliiiig on the cajiital, j 
millc the Mysore army was einployeel at Mangalore, wlien i 
lie received orders^o suspend all opeirit ions, and to restore ) 
the distnets he had occu|)ied. Lord ^Macartney, contraiy 1 
te> the express orelers of Hastings, had opened negotiations 
with Tip|>oo, at the very time when the PesTiwa, in ac- 
cordance with the stijuilations of the treaty of Salbye, was 
threatening him with hostilities if he did not comg to an 
accommodation with the Englisli. The governor of 
I'lladras had even offered of djis own accord a suspension 
of arms till the reply was received, and the progress of 
Colonel Fullarton was according arrested. Lord Macartney 
Was so ignorant of the native cliaracter as not to be aware 
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that a proposal of nep^otiation is more likely to render it 
abortive than successful. H, 

Tipj )()0 treated the proposal with silent contempt for three 
months, and then sent one of his most asj'ite officers to 


Folly of the cozcn tlio Madras authorities, and they wore a c- 
omorn- tually persuadt‘d to despatch twocoiunnssioiicrs 

uicnt. to his (!am[i at Mangalore. Tippoo was tlms 

(uiabled to rej)resent in every durbar 'fliat the British 


Government had stmt two officers of rank from ^ladras to 


sue for |)(‘ace. Disputes arose between iJie envoy of Ti]»poo 
and the eommissioners wbieli were reft'rred to ^Tadra«. ; and 


[(he ('(nineil, aftt;r reviewint^ their j)osition, ordered Colorud 
Fuilarton to relimpiish all his conquests and ret ire, instead 
of direetinj:^^ him to juish on to S(‘rin^a]>atam with his vie- 
itnrions army, and the war to a sucicessful issue. 

Jlastinps, with his [u'efouud knowledi^e of the iiati^o charac- 
t(U', reprohat t‘d the neiyoilatioii tlinuiirh tliese eommissioners, 
and maintaiiieil that it ouLi^ht to have bemi committed to 
Coloiu‘1 Fuilarton, and dictated under the walls of the 
capital; l)ut. he was now powerh'ss. The (\uu't ofDireeiors 
had recently reiuwved the condemnat ion of Ids ]>roceediiuj;s, 
and the members ol' his (council had coiisequeiitly deserted 
him ; the conduct of the nejLCotiations was theiH'foro U'ft 
to the ^ladras authorllii'S, who fully maintained on this 
occasion their traditionary chanud-eristic of iinbeeility. 

The commissioners were marched leisurely throipi,di the 
country, detained at every sta|^(% and subjected to constant 
Tn'iiirm'nt iudiyaiit y. On the fall of iMiingalore tliey were 
ofiiuMom- admitted into the Mysore camp and insulted by 
uuHKii'iifis. erection of gil)bets in front of their tents, 

j Th<' treaty, based ou a mutual restitution of conquests, w’as 
’ at lengni sigmal. All that could be said of it Avas tliat it ' 
Am. Treaty of Avas iiot more disgraceful than those which the 
1784 Maii^'aioro. governor aud Council of MAlras had been in-* 
variably making for fifteen years. It was equally injurious 
U> the reputation of the Company and inimical to the in- 
terests of peace, audit entailed the necessity (t»f another 
conflict to correct the arrogance wdth which it ,iiis|)irftd 
Tippoq and to which he gave expression in the following 
announcement: — “The English commissioners stood with 
“ their heads uncovered and the treaty in their hands for 
“ two hours, using every form of flattery and supplication 
“ to induce compliance. The vakeels of Poona and Ilyder- 
“ abad united in the most abject entreaties, and his majesty, 
“ the shadow of God, was at length softened into assdnt.’*^ 
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THE SUrPfEME COURT — CREYT SING — THE BEGUMS — CI-OSE OF 

Hastings’s administration — uroceedings in England. 

To RESUME the tliT’cad of events in Tlu* Sn]n-t;nio a.d. 

Court, estiiblished^^n Calcutta in 1771, was intended to 1774 
protect the natives from the oppr(‘ssion of 
Ihiroj limans, and to give tin; Europeans the Suprc'tiio 
blessing of their own laws. The jiulges were 
commissioned to adininisltu* every branch of l^higlish law, 
and were invested with all the })i-i‘rogatives of the King’s 
Ih'Ticli. Parliament had thus, in its wisdom or ignorance, 
(^stablisliqfl two independent powers in this new comjiu'st, 
without deeming it mnessary to (hdine the limits of their 
rt*sp('ctive authority, and a collision het ween tliem became 
inevitable. The first stroke fell u})on the zcmiindars. 

They had been accusUuued to use co(>rei()n in the "coilee-, 
tlt>n of their rents from the ryots, who had siddom ])aidl 
them without it. The Supi-enu^ (a)urt was no sooner! 
established than it iK'gan to issue wi-its against tlnmi at 
the suit of any ryot who was ])ersuaded to siu' 
them under the instigation of the attoriu'ys who uk-hlh 
spread themselves over the country. They w'cin dniggcd 
down to the Court in Calcutta, find sent to gaol if they 
were unwilling or unable U) furnish laiil. Idven when the 
arrest was pronounced to have been illegal, tiu'y received 
no compensation for the expense and indignity to 'which 
tluy liad been subject. 

A feeling of dismay spread over the conntiy, such as had 
not been felt lor tliirty y(\ars, since the invasion of the 
Idahrattas. The rfl^rest and humiliation of the j,^ rov(‘mjo 
zemindars destroyed their erc'dit and authoidty, nuittcra, 
and enabled the ryots to evade the y)ayment of their rent 
with impt^nity. If the defiiulters were subjected to eon- 
tincimmt, the attorneys advist^d them to apply to the court 
for a writ of habeas corpus^ when they were brouglit down 
to Calcutta and discharged. The zemindars pleaded these 
proceedings as an excuse for* withholding payment of their 
dues to government, and its resources, which were then 
dependent solely on the land revenue, were placed in 
extreme peril. 

^Th8 criminal jiidicatnrc of the country, which embraced 
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the police of thirtj^ millions of people, had been entrusted to 
1770 rriniiriiii the nal)ob of Moorshedabad and to Ids judicial and 
judiciuuro. crxecutivo ohieei's ; but the judges ol’tKe Supreme 
Court decdared that ho was a phantom, ^ mere man of 
straw, w'ithout any ri^ht to tlic exoi-eise of any authority 
wd]at('ver, and in riiu* ins<an<*(> they issued a ju'ocess of 
contempt against In's Ili^^hness. ’^’hey ailirnu'd that the 
orders of tin; ib-ovineia.1 (quirts estalilislu'^t l)y (Jovornment, | 
wa're of no more value than if'tluw luul been issued by tlic! 
klnpj of th(; fairiis. 'I’lny denied that tin; lOast Judia 
('(Uipiany itsi.df liad any anthoi-ity in India, Inyond ^hat of 
an oi'dinary eoTiinn'reial assom'atinn, and atlirmed that tjie 
(lov<*rnoi'-(leTU'i:il in (.\)iin(,*il was siibjeet to their jurisdic- 
tion, and tliat It would In* jienal for him or any ])j!iblic 
oiheer to disolx^y any ])roeess tlu'y might issue. The 
judfres douhlless .aelrsl eonseicmt iously, ])nt the wdiole 
fabric (d' ( Jov(“rnm(‘nt was, nt‘V('i'theless, sliakeji to its 
ibundaiion, and the count ry was t hr(‘a(ened with universal 
anai’chy. 

1771* ^Jda; ag’grc'ssion of“ the Court rc^acdied its climax in the 
(^ossijurali case. A nativt> brought an action against the 
Tiio(\wa. bvijig at a distance trorn Calcutta, and not 

juniii caN'. snl)jec;t to the Court, and two sheialf’s ollicers 
were sent wuth a body of (‘ighty inmi armc'd with muskets 
and swords to (‘X('eutc‘ tlu; writ of the Coiud , and bring him 
up to Calcutta, d'lu'y invaded his zcaiana and packed up 
his idols, but he escaped their vigilance. Hastings con- 
sid('red that it was time to vindlcat-e tlu; authority of 
CovtTnment, and aiford proteidion to its subjc'cts ; and 
ordered the jiarty to b<; interc('pted on their return, and 
libiu’atod on their arrival in Calcutta. To })revent the 
rr'currt'iiee of such visitations, he issued a proclamation to 
landholders of evc’ry degree to eonsidcu* themselves exem])t 
^ I'rom the jurisdiction of the Supreme Cd^irt unless they had 
;t;sj)eeially bound themselves to submit to it. The Court 
then issued a ]UT)cess against llie Governor-Cieneral and the 
iCouncil, wdiicli they treated with the contempt iii-descrved. 

Petitions were ad<lrcssed to Parliament both by the 
native ^nd the PAiropean community, praying for redress, 
Apiwint- tliree years elapsed before it was granted. In 

1780 mcia of Sir the meant ime Hastings provided a more imme- 
remedy by offering the post of chief judge 
in the Sudder Court, the Company’s court of final appeal, 
to the Chief Justice, upon a salar^^ of 7,000 rupees a montli. 
He accepted the office, but declined any rcmuncratioif All 
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the encroachments of the Crown Court ceased at once. 

The appointment was severely censiinHl in Lcadenhall 
Street and in Parliament, and Sir Elijah Impey was 
recallt'd and impeached, but liononrably ac(|uitted. The 
arrangement proved to be in a hi^h de^ri'e beiielieial to th(^ 
interests of the eoniitry. Hastings bad rcecni ly remodelled 
the judicial s^-stem, and tliongli ho })laeed over the civil 
courts the best nwen the S(‘rvice coiikl i'nrnish, they win’c 
necessarily without any judicial (experience; and ihe Chief 
Justice, a lawyer of great cinimmce, was tl;ns enabh'd to 
give f(/rm and consistency to their jiroeeedings, AVith 
this oViject be drew U]) a cod(! of regulations, clear and 
concise*, and adapted to tlie sim]Jieity of native habits, 
and tt has formed the basis of subsi'quent legislation. 

The ])ecuniary difliculti(?s of this ])(u-iod were greater 
than had been felt for seven yeai's. There was war with 
llvder Al^ then ravaging the Carnatic, war witli ,,, ^ 
the Mahrattas, and war with tlie r rencli and 
wdth the Dutch. The entire (^xpcuise ol’all military opera- 
tions fell on the trc'asury of Jhuigal — the only Presidency 
whi(di paid. Heavy loans had biM‘n contractc'd ; the credit 
of Gov('rnment wais lowg and Hastings was obliged to (.^ast 
about him for some exceptional sourt^e of relii'f. By the 
political constitution of India, a ftmdatoiy wnis always liable 
to a demand for extraordinary aid to nu'et the exigencies 
of his superioi* lord. The grandfather of Cluyt Sing, the 
raja of Benares, had, in the confusion of the times, suc- 
ceeded in carving out a little primupality for himself, 
which he held of the Vizier of Oude, and which Mr. Francis 
i had constrained the Vizier to transfer to the Company, 
giving tlie raja a swinud, or deed, which tBxed his annual 
payment at twenty- twu) lacs of rujiees. Hastings now made 
a demand on Clieyt Sing of five lacs of rupees and a body 
of 2,000 horse to assist in protecting Bchar. The Hastings’s 
requisition was strictly constitutional, and tbe requisition, 
raja paid it for some time, but at length endeavoured to 
evade farther payment on the plea of poverty. Hastings 
was assured that lie had amassed a croro and a half, which 
\vas to a great extent true, and be construed his^ reluc- 
tance into a crime, and determined, as be said, “ to make 
“ him pay largely for hispardan, to exact a severe vengeance 
“ for his delinquency, and to draw from his guilt tbe ^ ^ 
“means of relief to the Company’s distresses.” Hastings 1780 
had occasion to visit Benares, and the raja, anxious to 
avert kis displeasure, met him on the way, and ofi'ered 
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A.D. him twenty lacs, but he raised his demand to fifty lacs. On 
1781 reaching the city, Hastings transmitted him a statement 
of his offences, and placetl him under arrest by sending 
the two companies of sopor's lie liad brouglit with him 
to mount guard on Ids palace. The populace rose on 
them, and, as they liad brought no ammunition, nfassacred 
th(nn all, as well as tluu'r ollicers. 

During this the raja escaped rficross the ri^rer, 

but the situation of the Governor-Gcneial was perilous in 
the extreme. 11 is native force was annihilated. 11(5 was 
E-ica{HM>f in a cit y renowned for its turbul(Mu;e, ani^ in the 
tho iKjii. midst of an infuriated mob ; Mid he and tlie thirty 
gentlemen witJi him had only th(‘ir own swords to trust 
to. liajiplly, the multitude, instead of attacking Hastings 
in liis defeneeloss stat(‘, liasieiUHl across the river to join 
the ruj.i. The whoU^ province was soon in a state of revolt, 
but Hastings iiever lost his self-possession ; and*it was at 
this (critical period tliat Im eontinued and eomph'ted the 
negotiations with Sindia which issiK'd in the treaty of 
Salbye, Avitli as mueli calmiu'ss as if lit* liad been residing 
in liis own gai’den-iiouse in Calcutta,, hkpnilly remarkable 
was ih(5 conlidiuiee manifested by Sindia in the destijiies of 
the Company, by atlixing bis seal to it under such eircum- 
stanees. Troojis arrived rajiidly from various quarters ; 
but Hastings, not- considering his jiosition tenahlo, made 
liis escape by night tbrongli a window, and rowed down to 
Cliunar. 

The raja colkHded an army of 20,()(>0 men, but it was 
rojieatedly delealed, and bis last Ibrtress, Bidgegurlj, in 
TluTiia whicli bis tn;asure was ihqiositi'd, was’suT’reiiden'd 
BuiiUuoci. begums. Major l^opham, the commander, 

1781 took advantage of an incanlions ('X{)i-(Xssion in one of Hast- 
ings’s letters, and divided the whole of the prize money, 
forty lacs of rujiei'S, at once, aiiiong ihe^ollieei-s and nu'n, to 
the infinite annoyance of Hastings, w ho liad been calculat- 
ing on the receipt- of it to relieve his ]>eeuniary (unbarrass- 
ments. This is one of tbos(? transact ions in tly3 career of 
Hastings lor which it 'would be difiieult to otfer ^ny pallia- 
tion. Cbeyt Sing was contumacious in liaving Ijositated to,,) 
|afford*(be necessary aid to his suzerain in a great public! 
'.emergency ; but the imposition of a lino of fitly lacs for de-t 
Imurriiig to the payment of a tenth of that sum was a vin- 
jdictive proceeding, and has always been considered a blot' 

I on bis administration. 

The loss of the raja’s treasure was a source of deep 
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anxiety to Hastings. There were 60,000 troops in the field, 
and the treasury was empty. The arrears which Plunder of 
were due from the Vizier, Lowever, amounted to a Begums, 
crore and a hal^ of rupees, and Hastings looked to this 
‘source for relief, when the Vizier w'aited on him at Chunar, 
and informed him that his own funds w^ere exhausted, and 
that it w'as no longer j)ossiblefor him to maintain the English 
troops em])loyed in protecting his territories. Ho then 
alluded to the treasures of the begums, and requested per- 
mission of the Governor- General to take possession of them 
and thuiJ discharge his obligations to the Company. At the 
sarpe time it was asserted, but on the worthless testimony 
of Colonel Hannay, that the begums had abetted the re- 
bellicfh, as it was officially termed, of Cheyt Sing% and sup- 
plied him with troops and money. Hastings, under the 
severe pressure of circumstances, persuaded himself that 
“ the begums had made war on tlie Company,” and ho 
yielded to the earnest solicitations of the Vizier, and autho- 
rised the spoliation of the princesses. Seventy-five lacs of 
rupees were extracted from their vaults, and transmitted ! 
to Calcutta, but not before tlie two eunuchs, their 
ministers, had been subject to torture. For this act of, 
atrocity, Hastings is no I'arther responsible than as it might; 
be considered the result of his own injustice. To this 
treasure the begums liad no legitimate title; it was the 
property of the state and answerable for its obligations, 
but six years before, their right to it had been acknowledged 
under the seal of the Government in Calcutta, which ought 
to have been considered sacred. Hastings was so little 
conscious of the turj)itude of this transaction that he 
ridiculed the censure which “ men of virtue ” might cast on 
it. But posterity has vindicated the principles of public 
morality, and although Hastings had no personal interest 
in the transaction, li«t was led into it by a mistaken loyalty 
to the interests of the Company, it has been the subject of 
general censure. 

These pnpceedings were severely condemned by the Court 
of Directors, and the members of his Council thereupon 
united in opposition to him, and he justly com- 
plained that while he was held personally ruspon- Hastings* 
sible for the safety of India, hja degradation had 
been proclaimed in every native court, and in the 
Council he had only a single vote. In a letter of the 20th 
March to the Directors, after alluding to the patience and 
temper«with which he had submitted to the indignities heaped 
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4,i>. on him during his long service, he announced his determina^. 
784 tion to retire from the Government. He proceeded to Luck- 
now, and in compliance with tlio injunctions of the Court of 
Directors restored the jageors wliich had ,Jx)en sequestered 
to the begums, adjusted all accounts with the Vizier, and 
then withdrew the Ilc.‘sident. On his return to Calcutta 
ho addressed valedictory letters to the j)rinces and chiefs of 
India, by all of whom lie was held in the highest esteem, 
IjS,") and endiarked for England in Eebniary. 

From the king and queen Hastings met with a gracious 
reccjptiuii, and c.‘ven the Court of Dir(‘(‘tors greeted him 
with a courteous address. With one exception, 
th(^ ministry likewise evinced a very friendly dis- 
' 'tlaHtiiiL'w. |)()sit ion towards liirn, and Mr. Dnnda.s, who had 
moved th(5 vote of censure upon him in the House of 
Commons, in t('rms exceptionally virulent, now jironounced 
him th(^ “ Saviour of India.” Hut Mi’. Pitt,’ the ])rimo 
minister, was strongly biassed against him, and while ap- 
])lauding his genius and his success refus(*d to advise the 
king to confci’any mark of distinction u[K)n him. Hurke, 
who had made Indian politics his esjiecial study for many 
years, had contract (sl a feiding akin to jiersonal animosity 
towards him, and aidinl by the local knowledge and the 
unmatched rancour ot‘ ]Mr. Francis, who had obtained a 
seat in ParlianK'nt, denounced his conduct in the House of 
17H(; Commons. ^J1ie Hous(‘ was induced to vote his impeach- 
ment at the bar of the House of Lords on twenty- two 
charges. Of these only three were of any serious import; 
the Hohilla war, the treatment of Cheyt Sing, and the 
spoliation of the hegums ; the rest were the mere litter 
of Mr. Francis's malignity. The trial commenced on 
1788 the Idih Fehniarv, 1 788, and pre.siuited thoinost august spec- 
tacle which had been witnessed in England since the trial 
of the bishops, a century before. T'he queen, the prin- 
cesses, the Ih’ince of Wales and his royal brotlu'rs, and the 

f q^rs in t.heir ermine proceed(‘d in state to Westminster 
all to witness the opening of the proceedings. But the 
most memorable scene in this great drama was the galaxy 
of genius in the seats appropriated to the managers of the 
House, Fox and Burke, and Sheridan and Grey, and 
Windham, names of imperishable renown in the annals of 
the country. In the presence of this illustrious assembly 
Warren Hastings, who liad ^iven law to the princes and 
people throughout the continent of India, was arraigned 
ae a culpi it. The management of the trial was $eft with 
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the Whigs, who cooducted it with ability whicli has never 
been surpassed, and in a spirit of animosity which has 
rcldoin been equalled. Tliey a])plied to him tlie epithets 
of tliief, tyrant, ^'obber, cheat, swindler, sharper, captain 
general of iniquity and 8j)id(‘r of hell; and then expressed 
tiieir regret that the English language did not afhtrd terms 
more adequate to the enormity of his otleiices. The trial 
dragged on ft)r sevlai years, and ended in his coinj)lete and 
lionourable acquittal, but it i*ost him ten laes of rupees, a.i>. 
and nalnced liim to poverty. 17^)5 

Tlu^ iiiost severe eiaisor of his administration, the jdiilo- 
so[)Jiic historian Mill, admits that “ he was beyoiul all 
“ ipu'stion tlie most, eminent of the chief rulers 
“ wlidm the Company ever emplo^u'd, .nor is of 
“therei anyone of them who would not have sue- 
“ caimbed nndei'ilie difliculties lie had to encounter,” Cen- 
surable as some of bis acts undoubtedly Avere, tlie grandeur 
of his career is by many considered as easting his offences 
into the shade, and one of the most eminent statesman of 
the day asserted that “though In^ was not blamdess, if 
“ there Avas a bald place on his head, it ought tobeeovereil 
“ Avith laurel.” While the king and his ministers Avere 
losing an empire in tlie Avest, he Avas building up another 
in the east. The authority of tlie (./onqiany Avas limited 
to the valley of‘ the Gangf's Avlien lie assumed the 
government. lie was anxious to avoid tei’ritorial Jic- 
quisitions — and, indeed, he made none — but it was the 
ohjcct of his ambition to extend the intlueiiee of the Com- 
])any to eveiy court in India, and to rcndei-it the yiaramount 
power on tlie continent ; and this object be fully aecom- 
jilished, in tlie midst of unexampled dillieulties. At the 
time of his rotiromeiit the Cornyiany was recognised as the 
most substantial and impoi-tant power in India, whose favour 
Avas courted and wiiose hostility was dreaded equally by 
Tippoo, tlie Nizam, and the five Mahratta princes. No 
1 British ruler, moreover, has e\"er secured to an equal 
extent, not^merely the homage but the warm attachment 
of' the people under his government, by whom, after the 
lapse of a century, the name of “ Hustin Sahib ” iij still 
pronounced with a feeling of veneration. 

In February 1781, the petitions of the inhabitants 
of Calcutta against the encroachments of the Supremo 
Court Avere presented Ux the House and iicjK)rt«of 
referred to a select committee, of which Mr. 

Burke • was the life and soul, and which presented 

p 2 
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twelve able reports. On the receipt of intelligence of 
Hyder Ali’s irruption into the Carnatic, a secret com- 

1782 luitteo was appointed, of which Mr. Dundas was chairman. 
On the presentation of the report, he denou^iced the conduct 
of Hastings and the governors of Madras and Bombay, and 
moved the recall of Hastings from Bengal, and Hornby 
from Bombay, for having acted in a manner repugnant to 
the honour and j)()liey of the nation, and*brought calamities 
on India, and enormous expenses on tne Ccmipany. The 
House voted the recall of Hastings, and tb(^ Court of 
Directors rt'sponded to it; but the Court of Pmprietors, 
which, at this time, compris(ul men of higher standing and 
of gr eati?r eminence than the superior Court, passed a vote 
of thanks to Hastings for his eminent services. ' The 
poe-iiniary embarrassment occasioned by the expensive wars 
waged in India constrained the Company t^> apply to 
Parlijimejit I’or the loan of a crore of rupees, which was 

' not refused, but it weakened still farther their position, 
whi(;h hsul bt‘en stjriously damaged by the unfavourable 
reports of the two committees, and tla^re was a general 
outcry for remodelling the Government of India. 

JMr. Fox, then at the head of the coalition ministry, 
accordingly introduced his famous India bill, which had 

1783 Fox'h inaia been drafted by his colleague Mr. Burke. It 

])rovided that all the powers of Government'^ 
should bo transferred for four years from the Company to 
a Board consisting of seven Commissioners, to be nomi- 
nated in the fii'st instance by Parliament, and subsequently 
by thi5 Crown, while the trade was to be managed by nine 
assistant Dir(‘ctor.s. The })atronage of the India House 
was at the time estimated at two crores of rupees a year, 
and it was maintained that the transfer of it to the minis- 
try would be fatal to the constitution. The Court of 
Directors, threatened with extinctibn, filled the town 
with com])laiiits of the violation of chartered rights, and 
inflamed the public mind by a caricature representing 
Mr. Fox as Carlo Khan, mounted on an elephant and 
assailing the India House ; but the bill passed the House 
of Goinmons by a majority of two to one. The king 
had been persuaded that it would take the crown from 
his head and place it on tho^ brows of Mr. Fox, and by the 
exercise of an unconstitutional influence, he induced the 
House of Lords to throw it# out, and ho lost no time in 
dismissing the ministry. 
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the head of the new administration, and brought in 
another India bill, which provided for the appoint- ritt's India 
jnent of a Board of Commissioners by the Crown, 
with power “ t<^ check, superintend, and control all the 
“acts, operations and concerns,” connected Aviih the civil 
and military government and revenues of iTulia. A secret 
conimittee, consisting of the chairman, 'd(‘pnty chairman, 
and the senior mSmber of the Court of Directors was to 
act in subordination to the Commissioners, and control all 
con’cspondence of any importance ; and twenty-one of the 
Directc^s were thus excluded from all influence in the 
adBiinistration of India. Air. Fox’s bill annihilated the 
Coni|jany, but, under Air. Pitt’s bill they retained their 
golden patronnge and their social position and the trap- 
])ings of dignity, but the substantial power of Government 
was transferred to the Crowui. The Proprietors, wlio had - 
recH'Titly set the House of Commons at dthanco in the 
matter of Hastings’ recall, w^cre restricted from interfering 
with any of the decisions of the Board of Commissionors, 
usually denominated the Board of Control, and, thougli 
they retained tlie empty privilege of debate, were reduced 
to a state of ])olitical insigniiicance. It was, moreover, > 
resolved that “to pursue schemes of conquest and flcqui-| 
“ sition of territory was contrary to the wish, the lionour, 

“ and the j)olicy of the Briti.sh nation but this renewed! 
attem])t to stop the growth of the British cm])ire in India 
only afibrded another exemplification of the vanity of 
human wishes. 

Air. Dundas was appointed Presidtmi of the Board of 
Control, and one of the first questions which came before 
him related to the debts of the nabob of Arcot. 71,^ Nabob 
For many years he liad been living on loans ob- of a roof b 
tained at an exorbitant prcmiium and usurious 
interest, for wdiich /!e gave assignments on the districts of 
the Carnatic. When his court was removed from Arcot 
tv) Aladras, the town became tbo focus of intrigue and 
fraud. AH classes, both in and out of the service, not ex- 
cepting the members of Council, embarked in the traffic of 
loans, wdiich became the shortest road to fortune. Ifvery- 
one was eager to obtain access to the pagoda-tree, as it 
was called, then in full bloom. Hastings, on taking over 
the revenues of the Carnatic to support the war with 
Hyder, was anxious to deal ’ summarily with this incubus 
on its resources, and proposed to deduct a fourth from the 
prjncij^l, to congolidate it with the interest to a fixed date, 


A.n. 

1784 


1785 
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and pay off tbo amount by instalments. But tlie creditors 
would not listen to any ])roposal to cut tbo trt'e down. 

Mr, Pitt’s India bill made provision lor tlie inv^estiga- 
tion of tluDse elaims prcrparatory to ibeir f.lifpiidation, and 
Mr. i)nji(ia8’8 tbo Court of ])irt‘(rtors entered on tbejdnty with 
A.D. unrypr!}.' gr(‘[it alacrity, but Mr. Bundas removed tbe case 

17bl cWuiiK^. out ol' tbeir bainls, and determined lo pay oif tbe 

debts witliout empiii-y. Tbr ])rinct‘S ot'lndia bad already 
discovered that tin* most (nlectual mode of counteracting 
tb(^ rTOvernimmt ol* India, both in Jbigland and abroad, 
was to subsidiz(‘ mimib' rs of Da.rliament. Tin? iiflbob of 
Arcot adopted this expedient on a inagnilicent scale. P^inl 
Benti(dd was srnt to Lomlon with large funds, establisbed 
an ollice in \\’estminst<*r for tbe purcbasci of boroughs, and 
in t-la? g(m('i'al election of made no IV^wer than eight 

nu'inlx'rs of Parliament, whose votes wei’o jdapcd at the 
disposal ot the ministry. It was to this Parliamentary 
intluenc(^ that the anomalous procc'edings olMr. Dinidaswere 
geiH'i’ally att i-ibuttsl, by wliich J*aul Bentield secured tbe 
undisturbed enjoynamt of a sum little short of sixty lacs 
of rup(ais. Th(‘ heaviest class of the loans was tixed, with 
intc’i’est, at two crores and a (puirter, but it cost the Com- 
[)anv liv(‘ cro!’i‘S before^ it was paid otf. 

.Mr. Po.v’s Indian Bill made it penal for any servant of 
tbe Com])any, civil or military, to engage in money transac- 
I'jibrinitinn tioTis with any native pi’ince, but no siudi clause 
of lu'w louTis. inserted in Mr. Pitt’s bill, and tbo nabob 

and bis friends embai-keil in tbe fabrication of fresh loans 
while the li(iuidation of tbe obi loans wais in progress, and 
on the ])aym('nt of tbe last pagoda brought forward new 
1805 demands, to tbe incredible amount of thirty crores of 
ru])ees. Parliament was now rt'solved that they should be 
8ul)ject to a sevens scrutiny, and a board of Commissioners 
was a[^pointed at Madras to investigafe them, and another 
board in London to receive appeals. Their labours 
extemled over lifty years, and cost India a crore of rupees, 
but they reduced the claims from thirty-twt> ci*ores of 
rupees to about two and a half. ^Ir. Dundas’s proceedings 
Rovi^niti‘8 of regarding tbe revenues of tbe Carnatic were 
1785 equally disastrous. The nabob bad received a 

larger income from tbcni’^ while they w'ere under tbe 
management of the Company than when administered 
by bis own officers, but those oliicors and his creditors 
lost tbe opportunity of plunder, and induced him to 
become importunate for the restoration^ of the ^5ountry. 
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Contrary to the advice of the Court of Directors, Mr. 
Dumias ordeied the districts to be given back to the nabob, 
that is, to his creditors, wlio began again to reap a rich 
]iar\"#*st, while the Madras Presidency, with an army seven 
’months in .arrears, W'as reduced to a state bordering on 
bankruptcy. 


ClIArTER YTT. 


SKCTIOX I. 

ADMINISTRATION OF LOUD CORNWALIJS AlY.SORi: W’AK. 

On Uh; departure of Hastings, Mr. Mac])hers(Ui, tlio senior a,t>. 
niombor of Council succc'oded temporai-ily to the Govern- 1785 
lucnt. H(; had originally gone out to Imlia as Mr. Mao- 
purser of one of the Company's vess(‘ls, but 
attached himself to tlio nabob of tlio Carnatic OovtTiior- 
aiid iv'turned to Kngland as liis agent, and 
through the intluenco of tlie Duke of Grafton, who highly 
appreciated his abilities, Avas appointed to the Madras 
civil service, from which he was subsequently promoted 
to the Hengal Council. The great merit of l)is brief 
administration, which lasted only twenty-two months, lay 
in his economical rcjforms which resulted in the laudable 
reduction of a crore and a half of annual expenditure. 

The (Jovernment of the Company’s possessions since the 
battle of Piassy liad hitlicrto been given to one of the 
otlicers on their otvui establishment in India, Lord Corn- 
hut it was found that whatever advantage wniii,/ 1786 
might bo derived from his local knowledge and Qeucruiy* 
experience^was counterbalanced by the trammels 
of local associations, and the difficulty of exercising 
a due control over those who had once been bis equals. 

Tb(* ministry determined, therefore, to select for the office 
cf Governor- General a noble/uaii of high character, un- 
fettered by any Indian ties of friendship or relationsliip. Lord 
^lacartiiey, the governor of Madras, was chosen for the ap- 
pdifitmeiit, but he disgu.sted Mr. Dundas by endeavouring 
to ^malfe terms with the ministry, and Lord Cornwallis was 
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A.D. nominaied in liis stead, and he assumed charge of the 
!1786 Government in September, 1786. And thus, by thej 
singular caprice of events, the man who had surrendered aj 
British army to Wa.shington at York Towijx which entailed! 
the loss of America, wa.s appointed to govern lijdia, while! 
the man who had saved India under the most arduous^ 
circumstancoH was Biibjtictod to a prodecution for high; 
crimi‘H and misdeuneanours. * 

The Government of Lord Cornwallis' commenced under 
the most auspicious circumstances. Hastings’s adminis-i 
iration had been crij)pled by the chronic oppo-J 


* sition of the homo autliorities at the India House 
wdi. and Downing Street. Lord Cornwallis en^'oyed 

the entire contidence of Mr. Pitt, ^ 


potilUoii. 


J786 

to 

1789 






and of the 

Btuird of (Control, to which the Din^ctors were subordinatt*, 
and of whi(!h his fVitmd Mr. Dundas was President. The 
otHco of Commatid(*r-in.Chief was likewise unittal with that 
of Governor-General, and Lord Cornwallis was thus enabled 
to control all the military arrangements and expenditure. 
Hasting.s had only a single voice in the Council, while his 
successor was invested with the power of overruling th,e 
votes of his colhaigiuis whenever he deemed it necessary. 
'Tlie Court of Directors had been in the habit of nominating 
tlieii' friends and relatives to the most lucrative appoint- 
ments in India, and the influence of this independent 
connecHon gi*eatly fettered the authority of government, 
and fostered and protected abuses. Hastings had protested 
against it, but be bad not sutlicient official strength to secure 
success ; Lord Cornwallis, on the other hand, was strong 
in the support of Mr. Pitt and Mr. Dundas, and threatened ! 
to resign the Governineht unless it was discontinued;! 
It is not, therefore, a matter of surprise that the arrival of 
Lord Cornwallis should have quenched the spirit of faction 
and intrigue, and given a higher tone fvi the Government. 

The first three j^ears of his administration were occupied 
in the roform of abuses, w hich were to be traced mainly to 
Lord Com vicious and traditional policy of the Court of 

waiii.s’« Directors of giving small salaries, aud allowing 
rSorirn^^ indefinite perquisites. The salaries came from 
their own treasury, but the perquisites from 
the pockets of tlie people. < Every man, as Lord Corn- 
wallis remarked, w ho retunied to England rich was deemed a 
roguej and every man who w^ent home poor a fool. 
He found the system of peculation in full vigour. The 
treasurer was lending the public funds at twelve p^r cent. 
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The Commander-in- Chief had given two of his favouriteB 
the lucrative commission of raising two regiments, but 
wliile they drew full allowances for the men, tln^ regiments 
existed only on^paper. The collectors of the land revenue, 
who were also armed with the y)ower of magistrates, 
monopolised the trade of the district under fietitious names, 
and amassed fortunes. The post of political IL'sidentat the 
court of the raja df Benares was considered worth four lacs 
of rupees a year,^hile the salary attached to it did not 
exceed a thousand rupees a month. 

Lorli. Cornwallis set himself to the task of reforming a.d. 
tlijcse abuses with unflinching vigour, lie hunted out t780 
frauds in every corner, put a period to jobbing Corn- 
agencies, and exorbitant contracts. He riifused wtiiiis’sstem 
to allow men of powiT and influence at home to 
quarter ^heir friends and kindred, and sometimes their 
victims at the gambling- table, onindi.an apjiointnients, and 
he had the courage to decline the recommendations of the 
Jh'ince of Wales, “who,” he wrote, ‘‘was always pressing 
“some infamous and unjustifiable job upon him;” but it 
was not till he had convinec^d the Court of Di recto I's of the 
truth which Clive and Hastings had in vain pr(*sscd on 
them, that “ it was ]iot good economy to put imm into 
“places of the gr’eafnst confidence, where th(>y luive it in 
“ their power to make fortunes in a few months, without 
“ giving them adequate salaries,” that the purilicatiou of 
tlie public service became practicable. It has contiinnsl to 
improve ever since, notwithstanding the growth of the 
empire, and the Indian service now piHisents an example 
of administrative integrity which has seldom, if ever, been 
equalled. 

'fhe Vizier lost no time in renewing the request ho 178G 
had not ceased for years to make, to be relieved from 
the expense of tin? Company’s troojis stationed tho Rffairs 
in his dominions for their protection, but the 
rapid increase of Sindia’s encroachments in Hindostan, 
and the growing power of the Sikhs, convinced Lord Corn- 
wallis that the troops could not be withdrawn without 
great risk, but he reduced the charge by one third. Tlie 
Vizier was likewise delivered from tlie pressure of the 
European harpies, who, und^r the predominance of British 
influence, had long been preying on him, one of whom, 
Colonel Hannay, had amassed a fortune of thirty lacs in 
^ years. He likewise conferred an inestimable boon 
on hiln by peremptorily refusing to recognise the claims of 
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any of his private creditors, wlieiher European or native, 
and tlius saved liirii fi'orii tlio fate of tlu? nabob of Arcot. 
Jhit la? did not fail to renjonstrate with him, though in 
vain, on tlio abiis(‘s of Ids administration. n^Tlie only con- 
cern of the Vizier wjis to obtain tlui means of persoiiJil 
gr*atification, and lieiice ilie /.(unijidar was allowed to 
sipu.'cze tlni ryot and the ministei-s to s(pieeze tlie zeiniii- 
daj’, and bo s(|ii(i(*zed tlie ndnistcrs and ])itblie ollicers wlien 
tliey wet’c sullieiently gorged with ])lifii(ler, and S(juau- 
dered the money in iiouiulless dissijjat ion. 

Jiy tin* treaty witli tin? Nizam, the: Giintoor Sircu-’ was 
assign(;(! totbe Companvafti*!* tlu'dt'at b of his brotluTlJasabit 
Til- (Jui:t(K.r Jung. lie di(‘d in 17^2, but the Nizam steadily 
(u aded the siirnunler ol‘ it, and Lord Cornwallis, 
A.ri. whentabing leavc'of'ihe i )ii*('etors, was directed ]»ci‘emptorily 
17S8 to d(*Tnainl it. In 1 7l^<’^, be dr(*w a body (d* troops to the 
front i(‘r, and instiMictc'il tlie Resident to claim the full 
extH'ution of tin* tn'aty. d'o his giH'at surprisi*, ilu' Nizam 
at once acced(*d to his wislu's, but In* aJso expi’('ssed his 
confidi'iice that the Company’s ( lov('!’nnu*nt would with 
('(jual alacrity fultil t}n^ obligations to wldeb they wore 
bound by t he oth(*r art icl(‘S ol‘ the treaty; which Avere,* to 
assist him with two battalmns of troops, and six jdeces of 
artillery when(*v(*r lie sliould i-erpiiri^ their services, and 
to reduce and transfer to him the pi'ovince of the Carnatic 
Ihilaghaut, then usurpi'd by Jlyder Naik. With Ids usual 
duplicity he despatcln'd an envoy simultaneously to Tipjioo 
to {iropose an alliance l‘oi' the extirpation of the Knglisli. 
dhpjioo rt'adily ombraeed the ])roposal, and demanded tho 
band of one of tbe llyd<‘rabad princesses, but the Tartiir 
blood of the son of Clieen Killich boiled at tbe idea of a 
mati’imonial allianta* with tbe sou of a naik, or head eon- 
stalde, and tbe negotiation was broken otf. 

Lord Cornwallis was disconcerted Hy this manoouA’re. 
Since tbe unfortunate treaty of 1708, tbe Com|iany’s 
Lord (’oru- Coveriimerit had twice acknow ledged Hyder and 
prlidont”**' ^fipp‘'<^> as tbe hiAvful sovercigiis of ^his pro- 
ktt<r, vince,and to furnish the Nizam w ith the English 
brigade ho desired wouhl loud to dangerous complications ; 
on the other hand, it was imjiortant to prevent liis throw- 
ing himself into tbe arms t)f 7ipp^^<>* ^l’^> meet the diffi- 

1789 culty, Lord Cornwallis addressed an official letter to him,j 
engaging to transfer the province if it should come intol 
tho possession of the Company with the aid of his troops, I 
and likewise to furnish him with the brigade on condition 

C 4 * 
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that it sliould not bo employed against any of the allies of the 
Company, a list of whom, wliich did not includt' the name a. a. 
of Tippoo, was subjoined. Tippoo was naturally irritated 1789 
to find tlmt tl^^ disuKunbernuait of Jiis dominions was 
within the eontom}>Iation of t]»e Governor-denei'al, and that 
ho was pre[)ar('d to phu^e a British force* at the disposal of 
ttio Nizam, with liberty to emjdoy it against him. That 
this communieatllm was higlily injudicious will not. bo 
<piostion(Ml ; but it is idle to attributes the vvuir with Tippoo 
six months afte'r to its intlue'iice', iuasrnue^h as lie; had titte'el 
(uit an expedition against the raja of Trasraiicorej h\k 
invent hs before tlie date eit'it. 

The little ]n-ine*i|)alit.y of Travanceire?, at the sout hern e'x- 
tre'nlity of the Alai a bar coast, had be‘(‘n placeul under British 
prote-ction by the tioat-y e:>f Alangalore. Tippoo, 
who had long ejoveteal the peisse'ssion eif it, had been 
for some time assembling an army to invade if, and TM-i'inw 
the raja, to stremgthem his defences, had piirediaseel 
two towns in the neughbeinrliood of f.he^ Duteh. Tippoo 
elemanded the surrender of tht'm on tlu^ ))lea iliat they 
belonged to his vassal, fhe raja of Coidiin. The raja 
ap])eal('d to Lord Cornwallis, who dii’octed tlio anf horifies 
at Madras to inform both him and Tippoo that if the Dutch 
had rc’ally held indofiendmit and nnres(‘rv(*d ])oss(.*ssion of 
t!i(3se places, fhc raja was to bo supported in retaining 
them. All*. Holland, tbe govci-noi* of Aladras, more unprin- 
eijiled than any of his predcei^ssors, not only withheld this 
et)mnmnication from Tijipoo, Imt (‘iideavoured to extort a 
lac of pagodas for himself from the raja as the condition 
of supporting him. The army on the Coast was likewise 
k('pt in an inoflicient state, and the pay of the troops was 
allowed to fall into arrears, while, in direct violation of the 
orders of Lord Cornwallis, t he public njveimes were appro- 
priated to tlie payfiient of the creditory of the nabob, of 
whom ho was one of the principal. Tipjioo suddenly 
attacked the “lines of Travancore,” as they were termed, 1789 
— the defcnsivm wall the raja liad erected — and w^as re- 
pulsed with the loss of 2,000 men, upon which he ordered 
up a battering train fi’om Seringapalam, and reinforcements 
from every quarfver. This wanton attack of an ally'^was an 
unequivocal declaration of \yar against the Company, but 
Holland proposed a pacific adjustment of the question to 
Tippoo, and soon after deserted his post and embarked 
for England. 

^ Lofd Cornwallis considered it essential to our honour to 

• t 
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defend an ally, and to take up the gauntlet which Tippoo 
iA>Ti\ Corn- thrown down. It was not a time for potter- 
aniauwM over Acts of Parliament, and be proceeded at 

once to otfor alliances, offensive apd defensive, to 
; the two native powers in the Deccan, the Nizani and the 
1700 lVshw§, which their hatred and dread of Tip})oo led them to 
accept with great alacrii y. A tripartite treaty was concluded 
which provided that they should sirndltanoously attack 
Tippoo’s domiin’ons, find join the Pritisli^'arrny with 
hoi’se, if requirtHl, for whose services they were to be reirii- 
hnrsf^d, and that the iMysorci territories and forts conquered 
Vy thv'ir united arms should Ix^ equally divided among them. 

(leiieral MimIows, an ofh(‘er of acknowledged ability, had 
arrived at Madras as govauavor and C(minian(ler in ('^hief, 
and Isord (a>rnvvallis (*ntrustefl tlu^ conduct of the 


(.‘umpuign to him. The dc'ticiency of ^ the coni- 
uh.itivc missariat, owing to the ])rotligate neglect of 
t.iinpuan. JI()]Jjin(P ndanh'd the departui’C! of the army foi* 
several months, hut the (hmeral was ('naT)led to iiiarch from 


Tri(diiuopoly on th(‘ lidth of May, at t]i(‘ head of a foi’ce of 
Io,(H)0 num, Ooiinhatoor was captured in July, and Palghfitj 
l7tH) and Dindigul, both d(*eiiuHl iniju'i'gnahle, in S(q)temher, but 
tlio lbr(!e vvais injudiciously s(‘j)arat(‘d, and ']'if)poo, by fJ 
masterly movt'nu'iit, interpos(*d bet ween tlie tlivisions, one 
of wliicli suflered b(‘avy loss both in nnui and guns. When 
the war became inevitabh* Jiord (Cornwallis adopted the 
lK)ld plan of Hast ings, and d(‘spatcbed a largo expedition to 
Madras along the coast when; Ave bad no allies ; and, not- 
withstanding llie able dispositions of Tippoo to prevent its 
junction witli the Madras army, it was etft'eted without a 
contliet. Tippoo then ]>roc(*eded southward, closely fol- 
lowc'd by General Medows, hut. these niarclies and eountt'r- 
marches, which were without rtjsult, subjected the troops 
to severe fatigue, and weak(*ned tlKM> eontidenco in the 
Gciu'ral. 'I'he campaign ])roved abortive, and Lord (airn- 
wallis determined to take the command of the army into 
his own hands. * 


He arT*iv(*d at jMadras on the 12th December and made 


the most vigorous prepanitions to take the fi(dd. Meanwhile, 
Second * Tippoo proceeded ti> the north, and having ravage<i 
campaign, Carnatic, mardved south to Pondicherry, and 

dcspatclied a mission to Paris, to Louis XVI., soliciting the 
aid of 0,000 troops, for whom ho Avould make suitable pro- 
vision. The unhappy king was then in the vorte^x of the 
lievolution, and replied : “ This resembles the affair of 
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America, of which I never think without regret. My 
“ youth was taken advantage of at that time, and we are 
“ suffering for it now ; tlie lesson is too severe to be for- 
“ gotten.” Th^ army was assembled at Vellore, on the 
llth February, and marched without any opposition to a.i>. 
llai) ga lore, which cajiitulated on the 21st, hut not before 1791 
Tip{K )0 had succeeded, by forced marches, in removing his 
soriiglio and his' treasure. The Nizam’s contingent of 
1(1, UOO horse was assembled at Hyderabad in the precu'ding 
year, but did not enter Tippoo’s dominions till it was 
ec'rtaiu that he had marched southward, and that there 
was no risk of encountering him. In 17dl, they hasteiu’d 
to join Lord Cornwallis’s camp as soon as they heai’d 
tlia^ Bangalore had (’:apitulated ; but there was neither 
discipline nor valour in their ranks, and the flaunting 
cavaliers were unable to protect their own foraging parties, 
and soon ceased to move beyond the English pudeots. 
Lord Cornwallis was now in lull march on 8eringa])atain, 
and 'I’ipfioo determined to try the result of a battle. It 
was fought at Arikera , and he sustained a total uattioof 
defeat. From the summit of the liill, where the Arikmi. 
last shot w’as fired, the eastern lace of tlie capital greeted 
the eyes of the victors ; but here, to their deep chagrin, 
the campaign terminated. For seveiral weeks the army 
had been suflbring the extremity of want. The stores, 
S(;anty when the army b(*gau its march, w’crc rapidly ex- 
hausted ; Tippoo’s light horse inttu’cepled all supplies, and 
created a desert round the camp. On the 20tli May the 
artillery officers reported that the bullocks were reduced 
to such a state that they could no longer drag the heavy 
guns, and Lord Cornwallis was convinced that the safety 
of (he army depended on an immediate retj'eat. General 
Abercromby, who had been sent with a force from Bombay 
to cooperate with Lord Cornwallis from the western coast, 
had arrived within forty miles of the capital, but was 
directed on the 21st Alay to destroy a portion of his siege 
guns and* bury the rest and retire to the coast. The next 
day Lord Cornwallis destroyed his own battering train and 
began his melancholy return to Madras. 

By the coalition treaty, signed on the 1st June, the Regency 
at Poona engaged to furnish ^ 0,000 troops to operate against 
Tippoo, but the minister, Nana Fumavese, still ThcMah- 
allowed his envoys to remain at the court, in the rattaanny. 
hope — which he did not conceal — that, at the eleventh 
hour,<rippoo might be induced to purchase his neutrality by 
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a concession of tcrritoi-y. Wlion tliis expectation vanisliod 
and tli (3 Maliratta force took the field, it liecame ovddent 
tliat tlie jiriinary object, of tlu^ Nana 'vvas to use the British 
artillery in recoverinp^ the fortr(*sses wli^ch Tippoo had 
\vresU)d from tlm Malirattas, and six months wei’c occupied 
in the sie^e ot‘ Dharwai*. lltuice, in the first 'campaign 
of the IV'.sliwa’s force it ndered no assistanc;e what- 

(*ver. In tht' campaign of 171^ it jo¥ned the army of 
Lord Cornwallis (»nly on tli(‘ first day \d* the retreat. If 
lie iiad rei'civcd any intimation of its a})])ioach, the iT;snlt 
of the cacijiaign might havt‘ heiui differimt ; hut liisiiiit elli- 
geneo depaftnu'ut was deplorahlt*, while Tijtjioo's admirable 
esta hiish rneiit of scouts intc)’(‘c[>tcd all (annniunication. The 
laizaar <tf t he Mahrat ta aiany, rich with tlie s])oils of Ifidia, 
prcsenttMl a singular (‘otitra.st to the povtn’ty of tlie English 
camp, and tl.a* pr<*visions they hi'ought, though sold at an 
cxoi’hifa.nt price, prov(‘d a st'asotiahh' rt'lief to t licVainishing 
l^lnglish soldiers. 'J'he iMahratta sirdars, wlio had hemi 
' eni'iching themselv(‘.s hy pillage from tlm thay they tt)ok 
’ th(‘ Held, set tip a ]>lna, of poverty, tnul tieinanded an 
iuh'an(.*e of foiirtetm lacs of ruptaas, which Lord (airnwalli.s 
was eonstraiiK'd to niakt^ to previmt tlu' ti’ansfer of their 
;alliane(‘ toTijipoo. it was on this occasion that he followtul 
; the exanijihi ot Hastings, and look tlu' funds jirovidtal for 
th(‘ CJonipaiiy’s investment out of the holds of their shifis. 

On his rt'turn to Madras Lord Cornwtdlis employed the 
A.i). army in the eompiest of the Banujathal and tlu; capture of* 
rnimnitiiins fbrlresst's with whicli fhc Country was 

lor ttu tiiii'.i studded. Nofliing filled the native prinet'S with 
c'uinpiiuai. j^^ve of tlu‘ military jiower of the Comjtany, 

a-s th(> eas(‘ and rajddity witli which such forfs as Kist- 
nngh(‘ry, Numlidi-oog, Savandr- og, and others tluit were 
deemt'd im[)regnable, w(‘rt* eajiturt'd, wliile tlit'V considered 
themselves fortunatt' if forts of infoior strength were 
1792 taktm after a siegt* of six months. Early iu January Lord 
Cornwallis toidv the liidd with a convoy surpassing in 
inagnil tide any thing which had been seen before, end which 
led Tippito to exehiim : “ It. is not Avhat 1 see of the 
“ resources of the .English that I dread, as what I do not 
“ see.’* The army consisted t)f men and ('ighty-six 

field pieces and siege guns. Jt was augmumted, but hy no 
means strengtht'ned, by about 8,0t)0 of the Nizam’s troops, 
more showy than servieetihh', and a small contingent of 
Mahmttahorstv On tlio hth Februaiy i he whole force reached 
a position which commanded a view of Scri ngap atam, 
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situated on an island of the Cauvory, protected by three 1792 
lines of defence mounting three hundred guns, and sur- 
rounded by a hedge of thorny plants absolutely impervious « - ^ 
to man or beast. Tippoo’s army was encamped oii the 
northern bank (!Tf the stream, in a strongly foi-iiti(‘d position, 
which Lord Cornwallis reconnoitred on the tUh, and 
d(‘termined to storm the same night. The generals of the 
allies were lost ii*# astonishment wlien they heard that the 
English commaiM^er had gone out “like an oi'dinary 
caj)tain,” in a dark night witliout guns, to assail these 
formi(yil)l(5 lines The conflict, which w^as carrital on 
fhroughont the night, terminated in tlu' capture of* all 
Trp})Oo’s redoubts, and the establishment of* the Jlritish 
force in the island itself. Soon aftesr Lord Coi-nwallis Avas 
strengthened by tla^ junction of (Jenerjil Al)er(;roml)y’s 
force ot‘ t>,0()0 men from Lombay, and tlic o]an*ations AV('re 
pushed ofi Avitli smdi vigour that '^^I'ippoo was assured by 
ills |)rinci})Hl otllcers that no de])(Mid(MK‘e could any longer 
b(‘ ])laeed on his ti-ooj^s, and tluit lie had nothing k'ft Init 
submission. ^Jdn*('at<m(‘d as he was Avith the loss of his 
kingdom ho acc(‘pted the severe terms dictiited by Ijord 
■ CornAvallis : — that he should surrt'iidtu- hall‘ his dominions, 
pay a Avar iruhannity of three ci’ores, and giv(j U]) two (d 
liis sons as hostages, generals of th(‘ Jk'shwa and the 

Nizam left the negotiations entirely with the English 
])lenipoteTitiary ; but after they had been eompleted, the 
Mahr.'itta eomiiiander ])nt in a diunand of sixty lacs for 
himself and the Nizam’s general, as a “ rtsasonable renmner- 
“ ation for their labours in tin? negotiations,” ])ut consented 
fo its reduction by one half. From doeumenta foniid at 
Si‘ringa])atani Avhen it was captured six y(‘ars later, it apjiears 
that the geiU’rals of both tlie allies were all the time engaged 
in a ela,nd(?stine con’espondenee with Ti|){) 00 , the perfidious 
tihject of whi(di Ava^ happily defeated by the prompt move- 
ments of Lord Cornwallis and the early completion of the 
ti-eaty. The coalition treaty pi*ovided that the territories 
and fortresses conquered by their united exertions should 
be equaly' divided among the three signataries. Tlie 
Mahrattas had given no assistance in the Avar ; indeed, 
their main body did not join the English camp Antil a ' 
fortnight after the treaty had been signed. The Nizam’s 
force had done nothing but Consume food and forage ; but 
Lord Cornwallis determined to adhere with scrupulous 
fidelity to the original compact, and made over a third of 
the iijdemnity, as well as of the kuritory, to each of his 
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A.i>. confedemtes, annexing only one third, of the annual value 
171>2 of forty lacs of rupees, to the Coni])any’8 territories. 

Gl'lns was the first acquisition of territory after it had 
been resolved to prev(uit it by Act of Parliannuit. Mr. 

Pitt, wlien introducing his Pill^ in 1784, stated 
first and ]u*incipal obj(‘ct was to prevent 
(.fUiiMiii- governor of Bengal from bt'ing ambitious, 

' and lumt on conquest; l)ut, tlvoiigli the dread of 

territorial (‘xpansion was the bugbeai*- of the day, and 
continucHl to liaunt th<‘ Iialia House aiid Downing Street 
till we had ubsoi-bi'd all India, the tendency of oui| policy 
for twauity years liad lain in an oj)posite direetion. Cljve 
liad givtm back tlie kingdom of Oude in 1707), when it was 
fortbited by tlie issue of the war, and lie denounced 
any attempt, to extend our dominit»ns beyond the Curum- 
iiussa. Jlastings was at one time prepared to relin- 
quish till' Northern Sircars; Lord Cornwallis, sochi after he 
assumed th(‘ CoviTument expressed his wish to w'ithdraw 
from the Malabar coast, and reduce Bombay to the jiosi- 
tion of a factory ; {ind Lord Shelbuiui, when prime 
minister in 17Hd. proposi'd to abandon Madras, and give 
u[) evtuything but Bengal and Bombay. If the size of the 
Indian empire had depended on the wdshes or the policy 
of the public authorities of the day, it wanild have been 
Icomprised within very narrow limits. 

The increase of the Company’s dominions in India, which 
xvas reprobated by the Court of Directors, by Parliament 
Cause of the iiiul by the iiiiiiist i*y, arose from the progress of 
giowtii. circumstances over whiidi none of those authori- 
ties had any control. F’rom time immemorial, aggression 
had been the vital princijdo of all native states. IVenty- 
five centuries before, the father of Hindoo legislation had 
placed con(|uest among the foremost of royal virtues. 
“ What the king has not got,” said* Munoo, “ let him 
“ strive to gain by military strength and it w^as a precept 
never disregarded. Tln^ Mahomedans adopted this stand- 
ing rule, not only in reference to infidel princes, but to 
those of their own creed. Every new dynasty proceeded 
to attack and appropriate the dominions of its neighbours. 
Dnrinf:^ the eighteenth century, the political cauldron in 
India had been seething wdtli more than oixlinary violence. 
The four chief powers of tlie period, Tippoo, the Nizam, 
the Peshxva and Siudia, wdio, had been established within 
the previous sixty years, were maintained in vigour by 
the impulse of aggressiveness. Scarcely a year had passed 
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without an invasion of the rights of some prince in Hindo- 
Stan or the Deccan. It was in this state of tilings that the 1792 
(a^mjiany appeared on the scene, and took up arms for the 
.defence of their ^j^ctories, and by the superior diseijiline and 
valour of tjieir troojis became a first- rate military power, and 
(•(jiisequcntly an object of jealousy and drts-id to the belli- 
gerent jjrinces of India. It was the restlessness and en- 
eroachnumt of the native princes, and not the ambition of 
English rulers, thali gave rise to nearly all the wars in 
which they were engaged. The slightest symptom of 
\v('akm'%s, and too frei^uently the appearance of moderation, 
b(M‘anie the signal for hostility; and when the aggression 
was subdued it appeared the dictate of jiru'denco to prevent 
the re petition of it by reducing the resources of the ag- 
gressor, and depriving him of some portion of his territory. 

And thus jias the British empire in India been gradually 
(‘xttuided by a mysterious and inexorable necessity, which 
has overpowered not only the opposition of tlie India 
House and the ministry, and the denunciations of English 
patriots, but the omnipotence of Parliament. ^Jdie House 
of Commons ratified all the procc^edings of Lord Com- 
wallis, not cx('-epting even the ac(juisition of territory, 
and the king conferred on him the dignity of a marquis. 

The precedent has been scrupulously followed ever since, 
and every Governor-General who has enlai'ged the British 
dominions in India has received the thanks of Parliament 
and been decorated with honours by the Crown. 


SECTION II. 

T.ouD Cornwallis’s administration — revenue and judicial 

REFORMS PROGRESS OF SINDIA. 

‘Fiie brilliant success of the Mysore war reflected great 
credit on Lftrd Cornwallis ; but the permanent reputaticn 
of his administration rests on his revenue and Revenue 
iudieial reforms. The changes which had been refon^is. 
so repeatedly made in the revenue aiTangements during the 
thirty years of our rule were found to have been equally 
detrimental to the welfare of the ryots and the interests 
t>f the state, and Lord Cornwallis, soon after his arrival, 
atiinned that agriculture and internal commerce were in a 
statp of^*apid d^aiy, and that no class appeared to flourish 

Q 
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but the inoney-londerH. Tlu; Court of Directors felt the 
neccKsity of adopting some decisive policy to arrest the pro- 
gress of ruin, and accor-dingly framed tlieir nuunorable letter 
A.i>. of the 12th April , tlie salient points of which were, that the 
settlement sliould In* in/ido with tlie old zcmiindars, and not 
with farmers or with temj)orary rentm-s, — on the grcmnd of 
fiscal ex[)(Hlieiicy, and not as a matter of right, — and for a 
period of ten yeai-s, and eventually, if if 'was found to work 
well, in yxu'peluit y. lioi-d Cornwallis ehiployed three years 
in emhaivouring to aeipiire inforinat ion cm the snbje(;t to 
ser\ e Jis the basis of' a settlcrnenf . The fee simple) of the 
land liad always betm considered as belonging to the 
sovereign, but tin* (^uirt of Directors, acting on a generous 
and enligbteiu'd policy, determined to confer it o'n the 
'/ernindars, and thus giva* them a pt'rmaneui interest in tlie 
soil. The land thus lu'canu* real pro])erty, ami a large mid 
opuh'Tit class of landhoidei's was thereby created. Tlu' 
relationship bi'tween the ziunlndar and the ryot was an 
important question, and involved in great perplexity, wliich 
has not yet be(m nunoved. The ztmiindar had always 
squeezed out, <.>f the ryot, (‘veiy farthing tluit could be 
r(‘alis(‘d, leaving him little beyond a rag and a liovel. 
IVIr. Shore, who sn perijiteiuh'd llie scdtloment, the ablest 
rev('nue otlhu'r in India, was of opinion that some decisive 
])rovision should be made to ensure an equitable adjust- 
rmuit of the demands ol’ the zemindar, but, unfortunately, 
the regulations passc'd to protect the ryot from extortion 
were imhdinite aiul inadi‘(juate. lie was, indeed, pormittiHl 
Ih) resort to law, but to exjieet that a ])oor cultivator could 
appeal to the courts against a- rich and ])ov.’ei-fnl landlord 
, was an absurdity. 'Phis dt'h'ct. was unquestionably a blot 
dll tlu' st'tth'iuent , wliieb, in other respects, was benevolent, 

' il' not lieneficent . 

Ath'r the setihunont had b(‘en coiifplettHl, the important 
question arose wlu'thor it sliould beileeennial or peiananent. 

1702 Jiord Cornwallis mainlained that a fixed and un- 

ii. iit w ttiD- alterable setthunent was the only paracea for the 
nujit. evils wliieh atlhcted the country, and the only 
protretion from the still greater ruin which tbreatened it, 
and that the grant of this boon would give the zemindars*' 
an irresistible iiuluemnent to pT’oniote the cultivation of tbeS 
land and the welfare ot* the ryots. On the other hand, 
Mr. Shore, who was far bettor acquainted with the subject 
than the Oovernor- General, opposed with equal teiuujity the 
proposal to make the settlement irrevocable. He ar^^ued 
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that the Government had only the roup^host estimate of 
the capabilities of the land an(l of the coll(‘ctions, that the 
: land revenue formed the bone and muscle of the })ublic 
.'resources, and ^iiat it Avas preposterous to fix tlu^ revenue 
tor over Av^thout any dtdinitioii of the boundaries of estates, 
jiml wdien a third of llengal Avas a . junj^le. As to the 
public spirit of tlip zemindars Avhich a perman(‘nt, settle- 
ment Avas ex]K"cte^l to foster, he justly r('mark(‘d that the 
Avhole zernindary system Avas a merc^ contliet of extortion 
on the one ])art and resistance on t.lie other, and that it 
was vain to liope tV)r any improvement. The cpu'stion Avas 
rehTred to Loadt'uhall Street, and some of the Directors, 
intluenced partly by their own local experience in India 
and partly by Mr. Shore’s opinion, proposed to make it 
decenTiial. It Avas tlnm placed before the Board of Control, 
and Mr. Ijitt, Avho had studiial Indian subj(‘cts as no ])rime 
minister has over studied tluun sirua', (dosely investip^ated 
it for a wet'k in conjunction AAuth Mr. Dundas and Mr. 
(yharles (irant, and came to the detetani nation to make the 
settlement permanent, and it was })romul<^a,tcd at Calcutta 
on the 22nd March, I 7th>. It was the boldest and most impor- 
tant adniinistraiive measure th(5 C()m])any had ever vcTitunMl 
upon. Und(m its operation cultivation has been exU'udi'd, 
and the 0])ulence of the provinces has been a.uf^mented; the 
zcjnindars, and those Avho liaA'c ac(juired inku’csts in the 
land under them, have p^rowii Avealthy, and the comfort 
of the cultivators has, p(‘rhaj)S, l)e‘en pi-omoted. But it is 
noAv universally felt that the pcnananent character ^iven to 
it Avas an ('gregious blunder, and that a term of fifty years, 
if nf)t of a shorter ])eriod, would have equally ])romoted the 
(d)jeet in Anew. No margin Avas allowed to meet the in- 
eviiiible increase of exj)enditure Avhich would be recpiirod 
for the dtdence of the country, or for the improvement of 
it by the institutions of civdlisation. The Government has, 
iiOAvawer, continued for a period of eiglity years to maintain 
the settlement to tlie very letter Avith scrupulous fidelity 
under evell^ emergency, and has thus exhibited an example 
of good faith heretofore unknown in India. 

^’ho administration of Lord Cornwallis Avas lil|0wiso 
distinguished by a radical change in the fiscal and judicial 
branches. Tlie control of the revenue was con- 
cent rated in a board in Calcutta. A civil court criraimii 
was established in each district and in the priu- 
cipal cities, presided over by a covenanted servant of the 
Co/np^y. F(^ courts of appeal were erected at Calcutta, 
Q 2 


A.l). 
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A. I,. Dacca, Moorsheclabad, and Patna, from whose decisions an 
1793 ai)peal lay to the sudder or chief court at the Presidency, 
composed of tlie Governor-General and the members of 
Council. The judge-s of the four courts of appeal were to 
[)roceed on cir<‘uib twice a year to administer criminal 
justice and to hold jail (hdiveries. The disti'ict judjjes 
W'(U ‘0 likewise invchsled with mai^istt;rial powei’s, and 
authorised t(j ])ass sentenci^ in ti‘ivia(^ matters, iind to 
'' commit delimjuents for trial before tlu; judL’cs of cinuiit. 
Within circles ot' about twenty mil(‘s a native ollieer, called a 
was ap|i()iiited to arrest offeiKhu's on written chaT’/.:^e8, 
and to take seeur-ity, not only foi* Ins a])pearanct', but also 
h»r that of the witiu‘ss(‘s, hidbre the magistrate. For more 
^ tlian ten yeai-s tlu* simple ruk'S for the adminis- 

tiJition of justice drawn u]) by Sir Elijah Impey 
had l)(*en the manual of the courts. Lord C\n*nwallis 
dida-rjuim'd that all tlu; regulations affecting the rights, 
the |)rop('rty, find the per.sons of the subjects of Govi'rn- 
nu'ut should hi; embodied in a code, find traiishatial into 
Peiig-fih'o and Persian. VIr. (u'orge Ikudow, a eivilifin of 
mark, but without any legal educfition, was entrusted with 
tlu; cluirge of drawing up the new codi‘, and he e.v[>anded 
the ordinances of Sir Elijfih into a bulky folio of I’ogula- 
tions, but without improving them. This volume of hiws, 
liow'tiver valuable as a monument of Britisli philanthropy, 
was little suiteil to the habits or wants of a j)tH)plc acxms- 
tomed to j)romj)t and simple justice. The course of ])ro- 
cedure wjis loadid with Ibrmalit ies, and, combined with the 
multiplication of technie^il rules, tended to defeat the object 
in view. Every suit became a gafne of chess; “ju^tici', ’ 
as the natives observed, “ was made sour by delay,” and 
equity was smotheT(;d by legal ])rocesses. To crown the 
(grievance, the business of the conns was transacted in a 
Jangujigc — t he IVrsian — equally foreign to the judges, tlie 
suitors, and the witnesses. 

The wisdom and judgment manifested in Lord Corn- 
wallis’s various institutions have always been'^freely ac- 
1793 kiiowledged, but they were deformed by one great and 
ExciusV n ot radical bleraisli. From the days of Akbar all 
natives. military offices, even those of the highest 

grade, hod, with occasional exceptions, been open to all 
the natives of tlie country ; and, in the eai’ly days of 
Hastings, some of the most important offices in the state 
had been enjoyed by natives of merit or influence. Lord 
Cornwalliii jironounced tlie natives unworthy of triist, and 
considered tliat the administration in every department 
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nuglit to l)C concluctod by the Conipaiiy’s covenanto<I ser- 
vants, some three Inindred in number, to the entire oxcliLsioii 
of native agency, with the exce])tion ot thedaroga on tvveiity- 
trve Thpecs a and a moonsilF to try ]>etty civil suits, 

to be paid by a commission on them; in other words, l)y the 
encouragement of litigation. Every j)rospect ot‘ honouT’ablo 
ambition was thus closed at once against the natives of the 
c'ountry, aiul the f^tal ('llects of this ostracism were spiu'dily 
visible in the inefficiency of tlie whole system of goveiai- 
ment. 

The«onlv (^ther evmit of any note in the year was 

tin; caplnri; of Pondicherry on the declaration of war 
betwc'im France iuid Fnghuid at. t,he ontbrcjik of ^ 

tlu' devolution. Lin'd C\)rnwa.llis embarked for Vnmii- 
England in Oetobm*, after a memorable reign of 
'seven yt'a-rs, during which pei'iod he had contributiul to 
the purity and vigour ol’ the jiowei* created by the daring 
of Cliv(', and consolidated by the genius of ] bast ings. The 
dignity of bis cbarac.ter, and his firmness and integrity, com- 
bi iii'd with his calmness and moderation, (jonciliated and 
swayed the native princes, and commanded the cheerfid 
obedimice of the Europi'an si'rvants. 

The treaty of Salb 3 'e, which Sindia had concluded with 
Hast ings in 17*^2 on the part of the ik'shwa, gave him tin 
elevated position in the Mali rat ta commonwealth, of 

I h‘ was no long-er the mere feudatory of Poona, 
blit an independent child*, and an ally of the British Go- 
\ernment, and be determined to push his schemes of 
ambition in ilindostan, for wliicli circumstances were 
pium I iarly favourable The imbecile emperor Avas a nu'ro 
jMipjiet ill the hands of his minister, Afrasiab Khan, who 
nivucd Sindia, in his master’s name, to assist in demolish- 
ing the power of his rival, Mahomed Beg, and h» accord- 
ingly advanced Avitlf a large army to Agra, where he liad 
an iniervievv Avith the emperor. Soon after Afrasiab Avas 
assassinated, and vSindia became mastin' of tlie situation, 
and was a^ipointed the cxccntiAm minister of the empire, 
with the command of the imperial troops. The districts 
of Agra and Helhi were assigned for their supyiort, and he 
was thus put in possession of tlie Doab, the province 
lying between the Jumna and the Ganges, and its great 
resources. Intoxicated with this success, he preferred a 
demand for tlie chout of Bengal, Avliich was indignantly 
rejected by Mr^^ Maepherson, the oHiciating Governor- 1785 
UeuerAl. He tlfen proceeded to demand the arrears of 
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tribute, wLieli lie stated at sixty laes of rupees, fromjhe 
Kaj[)()ots at tlu' of Jeypoi-e. The greater ])ortioii of 

the amount was paid, bid., on liis demanding the balance, 
th(^ Jtajpoots made common cause io n'siyt liiiii. In the 
batth; wliicli (uisucul, he was descried by Mahopied Beg, 
and ])y the wdiole of ih(‘ imperial troofis, wlio took over 
a d. (dglity j)iec(‘s of cannon lo the enemy. He was discomlited 
17'S7 and fled from lij(‘ field, ami in his (‘xlcmnity ('iitreati'd 
Nana Fnrnavi'sc, ihe head of the rcgtaicy at Poona, to aid 
him in sujipoi-t ing the Mahraffjt authority in Hiiulostan. 
^I’he Nana was j«'aloiis of his growing ])ow(‘r, but desjUtcla'd 
troops under llolkai*, although rather with the ol)ject..of 
watching his imtviaueiits than of' supj)Oiding them. 

^ ^ Mahomed Ih'g fell in t he bat tie, but his place 

was supplied by his lU'phcw, Ishmael Beg, wdio 
hud si«'gc to Agra, on the paid, of tlu^ Bajp(H)ts, and was 
joiiu'd by (Iholam Khadir, a Hohilcund jagecj’dar, a.nd his 
f'riM! lances. Sindia. advfinccsl to rais(‘ thi‘ siegi', lait was again 
complcdely defeated in a battle fought, on the 2 1th A|)ril. 
(Iholam Jvhadir was rt'called to (hdend his owm jageer from 
t lu! (Micr'oachtm'nts of* t h(‘ Sikdis, now rising’ into j)Ower, and 
8india, took advantage of his al)S(mce to attack IshmaidBeg, 
I7S8 who was dideatc'd, and esca,p(‘d from the field by the swift- 
ness of his horse. Ib^ joined (Iholam, and the united 
cliiefs a,dvan(H‘d to Didhi, of wdiich Gholam obtained pos- 
si'ssion, and his liccmtious soldiiuy were let loose on the 
imperial city, Avhich was subjiaded for t wu) months to such 
,'t' scent's of violt'uce, raj)ine and barbarity, as were said to be 
d “ almost without exa.mple in the annals t)f the world.” 
The ladies of flit' seraglio were t'xposed and dishonourt'd, 
178S and some of thi'in starvt'd to death, a.nd the unhappy 
monarchy })luiidered and (h'thi-oned, was dc'prived of siglit 
by this monster of cruelty. Ishmael Beg turned W'ith 
horror fnnn these atrocitic's, and acbejitt'd service wdth 
Sindia, who proceeded to Delhi, reseated the emperor with 
great jionip on his thromy and maih* every effort to alle- 
viate his sorrow's. Gholam Khadir fled on lujf approach, 
but was ca])tured, and deliberately hacked to pieces. The 
turbujent Ishmael Beg did not long remain faithful to 
Sindia, but again joined the Raj])oots, whom Sindia de- 

1790 feated at Patun in 1790, and the next year at Mairta. 
The success of hoth these engagi'inents was due chiefly to 

1791 the disciplined battalions of tlie Count de Boigne, a native 
of Savoy, an officer of distinguislied ability and great 
military exj)erieuco, wdio had come out to In^ia in sekrcl\ of 
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oniplojment, and entered the service uf Sindia, and in- 
duced him to create a sepoy corps on the model of the 
Com})aTiy’s army. D(‘ Boij^ne raised and or^T^anised a large 
force, (]iscl])]ined hy Knroju'an oHicers, tlie majoriiy of 
whom were nat^es of France. Jt was evimtually ano- 
iiienU'd io*]8,tHHj regular infantry, (i,t)0() irregaihu-s, 2,0(M> 
irrt'gnlar horse and (‘>00 P('rsian cavalry, wlili *200 pieces 
of artillery. This* formidahh' force rinidered Sindia the 
pai'amoniit nativG*po\v{‘i* in llindostan, and the most im- 
poi“tant memher of tlie ATahratta body. 


Sindia. olfmaal to join tlie alliance against Tip])oo, 
pr(>nioted hy Ijovd (lornsvallis, on condition that the C/om- 
panv’s Clovt'TTiim'nt should gnai*antee all the ]h)s- sindiaat 
se.^^sions he had ncqnirc'd in llindostan, and 
furnish him with two battalions of ti-oops, similar to those 
gT-a]it('d to the Nizam. ddi(‘sc j)i' 0 ]K)sa.ls W(‘ro considered 
iTiadmissiT)le, and he decliinal to become a party to the 
tri'aty of Poona. That he might, howcn'cr, be in a j)osition 
to take advaTitage of circumstances in the war in which the 
|i!Mnc(*s of tlu^ Deccan were about to he engagt'd with Tip}) 00 , 
iu' proceeded with an army to the Alahratta, capital, greatly 
U) the a.nnoyance of Na.mi Furiiavc'sc, who (Invaded his a. a. 
ambitious designs, lb; had obtaimal from the im])otent 
emperor the title of Yakcel-i-AIootlnh, or regtud. of the 
Alognl empire, for the Peshwa, and for himself the oflice of 
hei’('ditary deputy, and he gav(^ out as the pretext for the 
journey that lie was ])roceeding to the Alahratta (lajhtal 
to’ invest the ]*eshwa with this dignity. The Nana and 
the ministers could not view without disgust the acc(;j)tance 
of honours by the head of the Alahratta power fi'om the 
j>n))pet of an emperor, but their opposition was unavailing. 

Si!) h’a had gained a complete ascendency over the youngs 
Peslnva by his cheerful and genial demeanour, which 
I ttUTued a strong coTftrast to the stern and morose bearing 
of the prime minister, Nana Furnavesc. Sindia had, more- 
over, brought a variety of rarities for him from Hindostan, 
and studied to make arrangements for his amusement. The 


eeremony was imjiosing beyond anytliing which had been 
«e‘en at Poona. A grand suite of tents was pitched Rtiture 
in the vicinity of the city, a throne w'as placed of Ac 17!) 2 

"o represent that of the Great Alogul, on which 
the patent and the imsignia were deposited. The Peshwa, 
surrounded by his whole court and the representatives of 
foreign powers, ap)proacbed the throne and made his 
oheisacce, and then retiring to another tent was invested 
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with tho gorgeous robes of the office, and returned to 
Poona witli such pomp and grandcmr as the inhabitants 
had never before witnessed. Sindia and JSTana Funiavese, 


tliongh plotting eaeli others’ destruetioiij maintained an ^ 
outward a|)peaT’anco of civility, but their armies could not 
be restraintul ft-oiii liostilify in Hindostan. TKe forces of 
Holkar and Sindi.a W(*re jointly engaged in h'vving tribute 
from tho Uaj})oots, but th(‘y rpiarrelled'about tlio division 
of the Hjioil. Sindia’s cornnuvnder, De P«)igne, with 20,000 
hors(.^ and infantry, atlacked Tiolkar’s aiany, con- 

sist.ing of dO,<.)00 num, including four battalion!* disci- 
pliuf'd ]>y liis Fremdi gcuK'ral. Holkar was (;oinplet;ely 

£.,!>. dt'feated, and the foui* n^giinents were all but annihilated, 

1 792 only oiu' Jhiropcsin olHcer escaping the carnage. This victory 
rendered Sindia the first ])ower among tlio Mahrattns, 
and doe])cnKMl the aj^prchcnsioiis of liis rival Nami Furna- 

I"*)! f.f but. ho was nOit'ved from all anxiety by tlu‘ 

MiiIkIujco unexpected death of Sindia, on the 1 2tli February. 
Sindia. years lie may be said to luivo 

passed liis life in his (;aiuj), dc; voting his time and energies 
to the improviuiumt of Ids a-rmy and the increase of his pos- 
sessions, From his fatlnu* lie received a snuill jirincipality, 
and he be<]U(‘athed to his son a kingdom, extending from 
tho SiitJcge to Allahabad, and including two-tldrds of 
Malwa, and some of the fairc'st provinces in the Deccan, 
and the most etlicient military force in India. 

The period for whi(di their (‘xeliisive privileges had been 
granted to t he (knnjiany expii*ed in 17hd, and the Court of 

1793 The new Diri^ctors applied to I^arliamciit for the renewal 
Churu r. q{’ them. But new commercial and manufactui*ing 


interests had been springing U}) in England with great 
vigour, and ])etitions jioured into the House from Tdverpool, 
Ghisgow, Bi’istol, Hnnehcst('r, and otlu'r seats of industry 
and enterprist', jirotestiiig against the exclusion of tin; 
country from any share in the tra<le of India. Tho India 
House met tlu'se representations by tho bold assertion that 
it was essential to the national interests that the, Company 
should be the sole agents for condiieting the commerce 
and tho government of India, Tho ministry found the 
existing state of things exceedingly comfortabli*, ina.smuch 
as Indian affairs were, on all essential questions, under 
their control. Lord Cornwallis had placed tho finances of 
India in a flourishing condition, and Mr. Dundas, the 
India minister, asked the House with an air of triumph, 
whether they were prepared to interrupt this tide of) 

i *■ * 
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'prosperity and the growing commerce of India for a mere 
tlieory. His arguments were received with blind con- 
iidenco in a House in which free trade was considered the 
inevitable road to i*nin ; and the monopoly of the Company 
was renewed tfit twenty years, although, to meet the 
clamours ^f the merchants, the Coni])any were dir( cted to 
allot 3,000 tons a year for their private trade. An effort 
was made by Mr* Wilbcrforce to obtain permission for 
missionaries and fichoolmasters to proceed to india and 
give instruction, religious and secular, to the natives who 
might ^?esire it, but it was resisted by the ministry, the Cauirt 
of Directors, and the old Indians. The charter of 1703 was a 
jfaithful mirror of the view’^s of an age in which it was con- 
sidered that the introduction of fr(‘e tradr^ and Kuropean 
settU'rs, of schoolmasters and missionaric's, would be fatal 
to the British po’wer in India.. 


SECTION III. 

SIR JOHN shore’s ADMTNISTK'ATION. 


Lord Cornwallis was succec^ded by Sir dohn Shore, one of 
the ablest of the Com])any’s servants, and the author of 
the pc'rmanent setthunent. In a letter to Mr. c^jj-john 
Dnndas on the subject of appointing his successor, siion-’s 
Lt)rd Cornwallis had said that “ nobody but a 
“ person who had never been in the service, and who was 
“ ess(uitially unconnected with its members, who was of a 
“ rank far surpassing his associates in the government, 
“ and who had the full support of the ministry at liorne, 
“ was competent for the office of Governor-General.” This 
letter, however, not reach England till after the 

selection of Sir John Shore had been made, at the instance 
of Mr. Pitt, who was favourably impressed with the in- 
dustry, t^e candour, and the ability exhibited by him in 
reTerence to the revenue setthmicnt. He entered on his 
duties on the 2Hth October, 1793. 

The first question which arose to try the mettlo|of the 
new Governor- General was connected with the polities of 
the Deccan. After the terrfiination of the war xhe piuvran- 
with Tippoo, Lord Cornwallis, anxious to secure ticaty. 
permanent peace to the Deccan, submitted to the two 
native princes who were parties to the tripartite treaty of 
• ♦ • 


A T). 
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1790 the draft of a “treaty of inutual guarantee,” which 
would have esta})lislied a halanco of ])ower in tlu* Deccan, 
and guarded the rightf^ of the princes froTU mutual aggres- 
sion. The Ni/.ain, as Being the w(^akest, agreed to it witl^ . 
alacrity ; But the IMaFratlas Bad a long account againsti ^ 
liirn wliicB it was not llK'ir policy to clos(‘, and wBicdi they 
intond(!d to sc'tth'By tla^ sword, and they iluM-efort', declined! 

„ , any <>ngag(‘m(‘nt Avhicli wouht inUTfcic witli the 

( 111 - Mah- ' (I(\signs t h(‘v fornKsl against Itirn. After twelve 
ho.iraua.. inonths of fViiith's.s discussion, Lord Cornwallis 
was oBligcul toaBandon all hoju* of scemring tlui coTK'M'renee 
ofiln* 1‘ooua r' gmey. Sindia had B('en the most strcuiuous 
o})poTa nt. of tli(“ guarantee' trt'aty, and liis di'atli seemed to 
])i‘e8ent a favoiiraBh* op|)(^)i*l unity for reiK'wing the lU'gotia- 
lion, and making a vigorous ('ffoi't. to pr('S('rv(^ the traii- 
(juillity of th(‘ Deccan, then nunaced By the IMahrattas. 
I'lu'y fully a,nticipat(‘d some decisive inti'rten'ucc on tlu' 
])art of tlu* Company’s Covernment, such as they kiu'W 
liord Cornwallis would have undiu'taken. IBit they soon 
pi'rei'ivt'd that tlie seeptia* was now in fceBlo hands, and 
I7t)t they hastmed tlu'ir p]-(‘])a rations when they found that Sir 
dohn Shore had r(*solv(.‘d to limit iiis int-(‘rv(‘ntion to “ good 
“ ollic(‘s.” The Nizam, who advanced comiter claims of 
ev(‘n gT’('atcr mnount than those of the IVl :ihrat tas, iinme- 
diat(‘ly claimed tlu* fullilment of the treaty of 1790; but 
Sir John lacked the sjiirit. of his prt'decessor. Ho had a 
inorBid dread of otfending the Alahratta powers, and he 
paid a servile homage to the Act of Parliament which dis- 
eountenanci'd nativi^ alliances, tliough Lord Coniwallis 
had diMV(‘n his coatdi thi-ough it, and lu; resolved to remain 
neuter in the impending struggh*. It is, however, due to 
Ids memory to state that this dt'cisiou was evidc'iitly iii- 
tlu(*nced, to a consideraBle (‘xtent. By the inconij)et(*ncy of the 
Commanders-iii-(’'hi(*f at all the Presidc^neies, with none of 
whom could he venture to undertake hostiliti('S. 

To asseniBh* a ^lahratta army when there was any hope 
of ])lunder had lU'ver ])resented any difficulty.* On this 
FxroiiMon (H’casion the young Peshwa, having determined 
uliiiinst the to tako the field in person, summoned his feuda- 
N\/am. ^ tc'ries of every degree, and it proved to be the last 
time they were evi'r assemliled together under the national 
st-andard. Sindia, Holkiu*, the Vaja of Nagpore, the Gaikwar, 
and the southern jageerdars, ('ach furnished a quota, and 
the wliole force numbered 130,000 horse and foot, with 
150 guns, while the army of the Nizam amoijnted to*»about 
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110,000. Tlio Kizarn had eiiiragod a Freiu h officer of the 
iiaiue of Kajiiiioiid to discipline two battalions, wliieh 
were increased to twcnty-tlirec when the struggle with 
the Mahrattas a])p('ar(‘d inevitable. In the ranks of 
Sindia wen^ likewise 10,000 men coininandcal by IVrron, 
aiul li,0o0*witb llolkar, niuhn- Dudreiu'c ; ami llu‘ most 
efficient soldit'rs on (^ach side wci’e under the comninnil of 
natives of France. * 

ie two armies ibet on the ll2tb IMarcli, a. lit tk' in advance 
of the village of Knrdla, wbicli lias ^'iwn its naria* to this 
d('(asi\'»bat tie. ddie adviinced i;riard of t b(' IS Izam r.atti,. of a i> 
potato tli;j^bt one laT‘i;'e division of the JMahratta 
inlantiy, but the wboli^ of tlu^ JSizam’s cavalry lii’oke and 
fled wlien it was assailed by the Fkanicb t'orce. Ivaymond’s 
infantry liad, bowevc'r, obtaaiu'd consiihu'ahle advantau;'(! over 
PeiTon’s, and tbert‘ was sonn^ pi-osjiect of bis ultimate 
suc(.*ess, wlien he was jieremptoidy ordci’cd by bis nuister 
to witlidraw from tb(‘ tiedd. ddu' Nizam bad takem liis 
zi'iiana with liim, and bis iavourit e svdtana, i(‘rrlfKul by the; 
roar of the cannon, insisttsl upon his retiring* Ix'yond its 
rt'aeb. The dotard yielded to her iniportnnitit's, and tb(‘ 
whole army retn'att'd in wild cauitusion, altli()uu;b scarcely 
two liiindred men bad lalkm in both armii's. ddie Nizam 
took refuge in Kiirdla, and within two days was obliged 
to sign a humiliating trt'uty, making ca^ssions of tcaaitory 
of the value of thirty-tive lacs a ycair, [paying the sum of' 
three crores of rup(;(‘S, and delivm'ing u]) his minister, the 
oidy able man at bis court, to tlie Fesbw’a. Tlio two 
battalions of Comjiany’s troops in bis siTviee were not 
peririitted by Sir John Shore to assist liitn during the 
battle ; and on his return to Hyderabad lie dismissed them 
in disgust, and ordered Raymond to use every exertion to 
augment and discipline bis sepoys, and assigned districts for 
.ilieir support. Thfe* power and influence in tlio Nizam’s 
councils which Lord Cornwallis had secured for the 
Company, were thus transferred to tlic French. 

The batbtle of Kurdla completely prostrated the Nizam, 
and the Mahrattas would doubtless have returned to com- 
plete his humiliation, but for the unexpected D^^th of the 
death of the Peshwa, and the confusion which it i’eh|wa. 


occasioned. Nana Furiiavese had, with occasional inter- 
missions, enjoyed the chief coiftrol inMahratta affairs during 
his minority ; but though the Peshwa was now of age, 
he was still kept in a state of galling tutelage, which at 
lengtlf becamj) insupportable, and on tbe 25th October he 1796 
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threw himself from a terrace in his palace, and expired 
two days after, hequeathing the crown to his cousin Bajee 
Ktw), the son of the once famous llaghoi)a, who was thcii 
liold in durance by Nana Fiirrjavese. Then (3nsued a scene 
of intrigue and ariarcliy, which his ted in ore than thrpe years, 
and wliich has scariady a parallel in tlie native histoiy of 
India. After a vari(‘ty of convulsions, tin' fortunes of ihe 
Nana were r<3duced to the lowest (;bh, hut retrievc^d by liis 
1 ‘xtraortbnary gi'iiius. “ ^fln^ vigour t)f his judgment,” 
ol>serv('S tiie historian of tin; JVlahrattas, “ th(3 fertility (*f 
‘‘ his resouj*c(*s, tln‘ extimt ol* his inilnenee, and tlui corn- 
“ bination of instruments he calh;d into action, surprised 
all India, and from his Jhirojican contempoi-aries ])ro- 
“ cured him tin; titli^ ol‘ t.h(3 Maliratta Machiavelli.” lie 
proposed to ri'store to tlu' Nizam the territory wliich had 
been wix'sted trom him, and t,o remit the bahima; ri'inaining 
due, Jind liaA ing thus gained his ‘assistance, as well as that 
A.i), of Sindia find Ilolkar, marcla'd in triunijih to Poona, 
ITtX) wh(*re he sisited Bajei^ Ba.o on th(3 throne, and regained 
his own ])ow('r as prinu? minister. But Birjee Bao, the 
most ju'rlidious of na,t.iv(3 jirinces, imatc'd Sindia. to di'stroy 
him, and lie was tix'acherously si'ized at a baiajiurt and 
J797 sent prisoner to Ahmednugur. '^.Idie I’eshwa then made 
arrangements for the assassination of Sindia., but his 
courage failed him at, the last moment, and he exhibited 
for tlie first time that indecnsion of character wliich marked 
all his future career. 

Mr. Dundas laid anuounec'd his opinion that India could 
only be retaimai by a large Bnropean army, that tiio jiro- 
Mntinv of p^^i’tioii of European to native troops sliould be as 
Kiirop. an one to three, and that the whole force should be 
“ placed under the Crown, and “act in concert 

“ with the gc'noral strength of the em])ire.” The scheme 
of amalgamation which Lord Cornw^rllis had drawn up 
iy(jl was not altogether approv('d by the Board of Control, or the 
Court of Dirt'ctors, and IMr. Dundas undi'rtook to draw up 
a second. Hut the European ollieers of the Company, who 
were opposed to any amalgamation, wore already in a state 
of niiitiny, and Sir John Shore found, on assuming the 
Govortment, that ho had to deal with the insul>()rdinatiou 
of a whole army. The officers repressed their resentment 
while they awaited the arrival* of Mr. Dundas’s regulations, 
but their patience was exhausted by delay. On Christ- 
279 *1 mas day Sir John convened tlie Council, and informed 
them that delegates had been elected from ^ach regdment 
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to form an executive board, and that every regiment bad 
bound itself to protect tbeir persons and make good their 
losses. The terms which this board was to demand from 
II le Govcrnment^^erc, that the native regiments sliould 
not be rctliieed, or the European regiments increased, 
Itoyond a cerfain limit, and that all allowances which had 
be en g7'anted to the army at any time should be restored. 
It' these conditions were not accepted, they were prepared 
to seize the Governor-General and Commander-in-Chief, 
and to take possession of the Government. 

The V/()un(;il was thunderstruck by this announcement. 
It u as a, crisis similar to that which the undaunted spirit 
of Clive liad (pielled in two months, thirty years s„i„„igsion 
before; but there was no (biv(^ at Calcutta. oi Uk? 
Orders w(‘re sent to Madras and the Cape for 
troops, and the admiral was desired to bi'ing u]7 his tl(H‘t, 
and even Do Doigne was asked for a regiment of Sindia’s 
cavalry. The Commander-in-Chief w'cnt to Cawnpore, and 
by his couideous manners soothed the feelings of th(3 
oillcers, but it was the firmness of the aidillcry that 
stemmed the tide of mutiny. The long-('xp('cted regula- 
j tions of Mr. Dundas arrived in May 17b(), and disgusted 
; all parties. The Governor- General himself described them 
as a mass of conlusion. The tlame of revolt blazed forth 
alresli in the ai'm}^ and nunonstrances ])Oui*ed in upon the 
bcwuldered Government. Sir John Shoi’o, in writing to 
the Court of Directors, stated that the pressure was so 
S(*v(‘re that he had been obliged to give way. The regula- 
tions were modified and eoneessions made which exc(‘eded 
('veu the expectations of the army. The intelligence of this 
submission tilled the ministry with such alarm that it was 
irsolved to supersede Sir John Shore forthwith, and Lord 
Cornwallis was importuned to proceed to India, if only for 
twelve nioiiths, and restore order. He was accordingly 
sworn in as Governor-General on the 1st February, and tlie 
appointment was duly notified at all the Presidencies. But 
the mutineers had a representative body of officers sitting 
in Loudon, and, incredible as it may appear, the Court of 
Directors and the Board of Control, after having recalled 
Sir John . Shore for his weakness, entered into negot>ations 
wuth them and made concession after concession, and silenced 
one of the ringleaders by a lucrative posT at the India 
House. An order was passed in reference to the mutiny 
which Lord Cornwallis described as “ milk and water,” 
aijd h& thi‘ew,fljp the appointment in disgust. 


A.n. 
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The last a<?t of Sir John Shore’s administration was 
,-nairked by as rnucli vigour as iliose preceding it had been 
signalised by f(H‘bIeness. Tlie Vizier of Oudo 
was a irh'in of good disj)()siii(>|i^ but spoiled by. 
ilie enjoyment of absolute power, aiiJ vitiated by the 
fof>ls, kna\a‘s and syeophants who eornpoH(*d liis court. 
TIkj fiovernnuait was <*oinpletely etli'te, and hut for the 
protection of British ba^'onets, the country would have 
be(‘n absorbed by tho Alalirattas or tlifdSikhs. Before his 
d(‘pa.T'ture fi*om India, Sir dohn Shon' visited Lucknow 
and <'ndcavoured to inipr(\ss on the Vdzier the necfTssity of 
rcdbrniing tlie siluis(‘s of the administration ; but what- 
ever favourahh' impi'ession he miglit luive prodcc(aI in 
the* morning was effaec'd in the (*v('ning when the prince 
was surioiinded by butfoons and ])ai*asites, or stu])eii('d 
Dt'uth of the witli opium. Six weeks after Sir dolni’s return 
to (hlc‘utta, he sank into the gi*av(}, exhausted 
by indulg('nc(>, and tlu* su(*c('ssion of Vi/hu* Ali, whom 
he had acknowledged as his son, was sancth^ned by tho 
(»ov('rnment of I ndia. 

IidbrniatioTi was r(‘C(*iv(‘d soon «aft(‘r that his birth was 
s])urious and his character atrocious, and Sir dohn i‘(‘turned 

A. I) to Buckuow to asc(*rtain the truth, when lie ob- 

i;'j7 tained evidence* tluit he w'as not ('V('n the illegiti- 

matc^ son of tla^ late \h'/.i<*r, but tin' otfspring of a man of 
the lowest east<', and lik(*wise that his profliga{*y had created 
a fct'ling of univ(*rsal disgust. Sir John was (jonvinced 
that he had be(*n aceessoiy to an act of injustice, and as 
the lati* rul(*i' had l(*ft no l(‘gitimat(* issue, he conferred the 
throne on his brotlu'r, then I'csiding at Benares. Ho was 
r(‘(juiT’ed on being installed, to sig-n a ii(‘w treaty, by whicli 
the (h'tcnce of tin* country was entrustcMl to a body of 
Britisli troops, tor wdumi an annual subsidy of 
S(}V(*nty-tiv(^ lacs of rupees was allotted, that tin* native 
army of tlie state should not ('xc(*(‘d Mo, 000 troo])s, that tho 
Sana ut All fortrc'ss of Allahabad, tht* key of the north-west 
1798 Xahoh. ju-ovinces, .should he made over to thoiCompany, 
and the Vizier e.seliew all foreig^n negotiations. During 
these ai-rangement.s, Sir John Shore was encamped wdth 
a srnfAl foi’et* near the towni of laieknow, and ('xpos(*d to 
eminent dangt*r from the violence of \' izier Ali, and the bands 
of desperate men in hi.s pay, under the command of a reck- 
less {nivcmturei*, wdio had dOO pieces of cannon, and openly 
talked of a.s.sassinaling the Governor-Geneml. The fear- 
lessngBS which be exhibited in this perilous posi1hon,^as 
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well as tlie resolution and justice of liis proceedings, 
created general admiration in India, and tlie Court of Direc- 
tors applauded tbo “ great temper, al)ility and firmness lie 
“ had dis])layed on this occasion.” The arrivjil of the Vizit*r 
with a large forc’l^’Vrom Denarcs rescued him from danger, 
and on his return to Calcutta ho emharki'd for England, a.d. 
and was raised to the ])eerage as Lord Teignmouth. 171^8 


CHAlTEli VIII. 


SECTION I. 

LOKD WI:LLEST-EY— last MYSORE WAR. 

Sir doHN Shore was succeeded by Tjord Mornington, suh- 1703 
sequi'Titly created Alarquis Wellesk'V, then in his tliirty- 
eighth yt'ar, under whoso vigorous rule the ])ow(*r 
of the Company was r (aide itmI paramount through- Wciiurti(«y. 
out India. At tlio Hoard of Control, wlu're ho had occaijn’ed 
a seat for four yc.*ars, he had ac(juii‘ed a eomjirehensivo 
knowh'dge of Indian affairs, and la* morc'ovor (Mijoyed flic 
adv^antage of ]\lr. Pitt's personal friendship and the confi- 
dencii of Mr. Dundas. He called at (he Cape on his way 
fc) India., and had the good fortune to nu'ct there Lord 
Macartney and Lord Hobart, both of whom had been 
governor.s of Madras, as well as Major Kirkpatrick, formerly 
resident at Sindiji’s court, and mor(‘ r(5C(mtly at El yd or abaci, 
and obtained from their cMimmunications the most important 
information regarding the views and the position of the 
various princes in India. 

At tlie comniencenient of this important c'poch, it may 
be usofuL to glance at the statQ. (if India. After the 
humiliation of Tippoo Sultan, Lord Cornwallis on- state of 
diTivoured to esfablish a balance of power in the 
Deccan. But tliere never had been any real balance of 
power in India, and aggression and rapine laid been the only 
principle of action amcmg its princes. Wars were com- 
menced and prosecuted w'ithout any semblance of justice, 
and re-strained only by the power of resistance. Evigliteou 
niontfes after jt^ie departure of Lord Cornwallis, the battle 
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( of Kurd la prostrated the power of tlie Nizam ; the Peshwa 

I was reduced to extremity hy the encroach inonts of Sindia ; 

■ and even the appearantu^ of a balance of power in the 
, De(;can was irrotrievahly lost. Tlie Government of Calcutta, 
had he(!om(i an ol>jt‘ct of derision in all JT^e native courts, 
and a pro1()n|jration of Sir John Shortfs nerveless adminis- 
tration would havt* (‘ufaihsl very serious (calamities. In 
the soufli, Tipj)oo was broodiiiLT over his misfortunes, and 
hushandinjj^ Ins resour*e(‘s to retriicve tlftmi. Thoufj^h de- 
pi*ived of hrlf his dominions, he was still able to maintain 
a ])oworful army in lull enielency. ddie Nizam lAd aii^- 
immbMi the battalions unihu* Hayniond to 14,000, men mid 
the Fnmeii, who were animated by the national hatred of 
Kni^land which tlum prevailed in France, exercised a 
])aramount authority in th(‘ state. Sindia was supremo at 
Poona and at Delhi, and enjoyed all the inflyfuice and 
authority still attached to the iin})erial throne. Ilis terri- 
tori(js in the I)(‘c(?an ext(‘nd(!d to the Tooinbudra, and 
skirt ( h 1 t he frontiicrs of tluc Nizam and the Peshwa, wdiile in 
llindosta-n it. extemded to the Sutlc^(?, and abutted on the 
dominions of the Vizier and of the Company. The French 
battalions, raised and disciplined by De Boin^ne, liad been 
au^^’inented to IthDOO men, in no way inferior to the Com- 
jiany's sepoy army, with 4'^)() guns, and fortresses, arsenals, 
foundri(;s, d('})bts, and all the applianees of war. Lord 
, Cornwallis had becpieatluHl to his successor a surplus 
revenue of a crore and c'ighty lacs of rii])ees a year, but 
it luid dwindled into a dellcit, and the Company’s credit 
was so low that the treasury could not raise a loan under 
12 per c('nt. 

Lord W(dlesley landed in Calcutta on the 17th May, and 
within tlin'c wt‘eks was starthnl by the recacipt of a proy 
The Mnnri- f hiination issuod by the governor of the Mauritius,^ 
titwi.ro- stating that (?nvoys had ai^ived from Tippod 
ciatnation. S^pan with despatches for the Government irj 
Paris, y)ro])osing an alliance oBensivo and defensive, an(i 
requesting the aid of a body of troops to assmjt him ini 
expelling the English from India. Soon after it was 
announced that a French frigate had landed 150 men, 
includng officers, from the Mauritius at Mangalore, on 
the Malabar coast, who had proceeded to Scringapatara 
and entered the ^lysore service. Lord Wellesley de- 
termined to anticipate the hostile movements of Tippoo, 
and directed General Harris, the officnating governor of 
Madras, to assemble the Coast army foi^^n imnlbdia^o 
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niarcli on Seringapatam, and calh'd on the Nizam and 
the Peshwa, the signataries of the treaty of to 

furnisli their quota of troops in accordance with its twelfth 
art id 0. 

* The Presidency %f Madras was thunderstriick with this 
venturous q>roject. They had a morbid dread of the 
M>sore power, which had dictated peace under pismay at 
the walls of Madias, and annihilated Baillie’s Mairas. 
force, and ravaged* the Carnatic ; and they conjured up 
the memory of all the disasters wdiich had for twenty 
years attended their wars with ITydc'r and Tippoo. Tlie 
entire disj)Osahlo force of the Presidency did not exceed 

men, and they were destitute both of draft cjittle 
and commissariat stores ; and far, they said, from being in 
a condition to march on Tippoo’s capital, the force was 
not e(iual to the defence of the Company’s territories, if he 
should invade them. On the otlier hand, tlie Mysore ruler a n. 
could muster 60,000 troops, a large portion of wliorn con- 
sisted of the celebrated Mysore horse; his infantry was in 
}>ai't discij)lined by French olficers; he possessed a hundred 
and forty-four field-pieces, a rocket brigade, a long train of 
elephants, an ample supply of draft and carriage cattle, 
and a splendid commissariat. In those circumstances 
Lord Wellesley found it impossible to strike an immediate 
blow, but ho issued porem])tory orders for the S 2 )pedy 
equipment of the army, and ho met the remonstrances 
addressed to him in his own imperious style, by threatening 

• with his severest displeasure “those who presumed to 
“ thwart him, and arrogated to themselves the power of 
“ governing the empire committed to his charge.” 

The state of affairs at Hyderabad demanded Lord 
Wellesley’s earliest attention. The troops, to the number 
of 14,000, discijdined and commanded by French 
otiicers, presented e» serious difliculty. They ley’s embar- 
e.ould not be taken into the field as a portion of 
the Nizam’s contingent, without the risk of their joining 
the Sultan^ with whose French officers they were in con- 
stant correspondence ; while to leave them behind without 
an adequate force to watch them, was equally perilous. 

At this critical juncture, moreover, Lord Wellesley received 
a communication from Zeman Shah, announcing his 
nibention to cross the Indus •and enter Hindostan, and 
asking the Biitish Government to assist him in driving the 
Mahrsttas back into the Deccan. He was the grandson 
of Ahn^d Shah Abdalee, who had astounded India by his 

B 
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victory at Panipnt forty years before ; and the prospect of 
another Abdalee invasion created a universal feeling of 
excitement, if not of alarm. Thus beset with embarrass- 
ments in the north and in the south, Lord Wellesley 
resolved boldly to carry out his policy alliances with the 
native j)rinces on his own responsibility, withx)ut waiting 
for the sanction of the Court of Directors or the ministry, 
lie found that tlio C^)inpany had nv:)t augmented their 
security by (;urtailiug their influence, but liad drifted into 
a position in whi(!li it. was l(‘ss perilous to advance than to 
stand still. Do d(itermined to brc^ak up that policy of 
! is(.lation which bad be(ui erroiieously considerdd~tTio safe- 
guard of British ])ow(3r, and within three months after ho 
had taken the chair at the Council board, negotiations 
wort' o])ened t lirouLrhout the continent, and every durbar 
was (ilectrified by tlu' revival of that energy which recalled 
th(3 days of Ibistings and Cornwallis. 

1 ). Lord AVoll(?shy found it ncces.sary to dispose of tjje 
yS French foiiH? at llyd(3ra.bad IxTore lie took the field against 
Tifipou. T1 h 3 gn'at minister of the Nizam, Meei* 
lit HyUtr- Alum— otherwise calhnl Alushoci-ool-M()olk — 
Hiiiui. being rtdeased from Poona and resuming bis 

olljco, was alaiTiu'd at the j>ower wdiieh the French otUcers 
had obtained in tlu* state, and was disgusted with their arro- 
gance. lie lost no iin\e in proposing to Sir John Shore to 
substitute an English subsidiary fon^e for the French 
battalions ; but Sir John had not tlic nerve for so bold a 
})rocceding. Lord W('llesley eagei-ly embraced theproposfd, 
and made an offer to protect tlui state from all unjust 
claims in every (]uar-ter with a body of (>,000 troops, to be 
subsidised by the Nizam, on condition that the French 
corps should bo dismissed, anri the settleincuit of all disputes 
witJi the jMaln-uttas referred to the British Government, 


Tlio Nizam manifested great reluctance to contract an 
allianc(‘ wliich ho could nev(*r shako off', with so irresistible 
a po\v(‘r as the Coinjiany, but In's minister persuaded him 
that it was better to rejiose under the pro^'ction of a 
pow'er governed by the prinei|)le8 of honour, than to be 
perpetually exjiosed to the avarice of tlio Alahrattas and 
t)it\ am bit ion of Tippoo. 

In the preceding year the P(‘.s}nva solicited the aid of a 
Briti.sh force to pi-otect h;m from the encroachments of 
Sindia, but it w'as declined by Sir John Shore. 
He then concluded an alliance with the Nizam, 
and ceded territory of tlie annual value of eight 
lacs of rupees as the price Of bis aasistauce. 


Pi-oix)sed 
allluiice 
witht he 
Pefthwn. 
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Sindia revenged liiraself by releasing Nana Fumavese, 
'^bom be held in confinement, and inviting Tippoo to join 
him in an attack on tlio Nizam. These manmuvros led to 
a temporary reconciliation between Sindia and the Peshwa, 
and it was at this Juncture that the proposal of a subsidiary 
alliance, which included the reference of all claims on the 
Nizam to the ar})itrament of the British Govf^rnment, was 
renewed. The Pesliwa was too astute not to perceive that 
such an alliance involved the extinction of his ]>olitical 
importance, and it is not to be wondered at tliat he, hi 
eomraoli with the other princes of India, with whom 
indej^endenco had charm, the value of which was en- 
hanced by its risks, should have been indisposed to resign it. ; 
Hut the Peshwni assured the Ib'sident that he would faith- 
t’ally observe the conditions of the tidpartite treaty in the 
approaching w^ar with Tippoo, and a large Mahratta force 
was osteii^ildy ordered into the field. 

To give effect to the treaty with the Nizam, troops were a.u. 
despatched to Hyderabad; but at the last moment ho 
evinced an invincible relmdance to place liimsolf 
in a state of helpless and irretrievable dependenct' of tiir French 
on a superior power, and ho fled to the fortress 
of Golconda. The Residemt was obligial to assume a high 
tOTH^ and to assui’c; the minish'r that- his master would bo 
held responsible for this breach of faith, lie wais at length 
convinced that there wais more danger in endeavouring to 
<‘vade the engagement than in fultilling it, and a proclama- 
' t idri was issued dismissing the Pronch oflha'rs, and releasing 
the sejioys from the obligation of obedionce to them. , 
Oflicers and men were thr<.)wn into a state of confusion 
and dismay by this unexjx'cted order — Raymond was no 
longer at Hyderabad — but the British force was moved 
into a position which completely commanded the French 
encampment and phiced their magazines at its mercy. In 
this helpless state, the officers sent to inform the Resident 
that they were ready to place themselves under his pro- 
tection ; b^it the men, to whom large arrears were due, 
rose in a body and placed the officers in confinement, and 
it w'as not without great difficulty they found refuge in the 
English camp. Captain Malcolm, a young and ambitious 
officer, then Hsing into notice, succeeded in quelling the 
excitement by the payment of1;heir arrears ; and before the 
^evening this large body of disciplined troops, possessed of 
powerful train of artillery and well-stored arsenals, was 
ijdisarm^d without the loss of a single life. This great 
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acliievoraeut, the first act of the new Government, filled 
the native princes, who were calculating on the decay of 
the Company’s })Ower, with amazement, while the ability 
with which it was plamuHl, and the promptitude with 
which it was executed, dill used a spirit of confidence 
throughout the civil and military services Vvhich con- 
tributed in no small degree to the success of Lord Welles- 
ley’s plans. 

A.T>. On tlic 8th Octolx'i*, Lord AVellesley r^cei^u;d information 
that Bonaparte had lamlcdin Bgypt, on his way to the Last 
and ho reiterated his orders to press forward the ofganisa- 
tion ol tlie Ma liras army, wdiich he promised to streiig^then 
by the addition of ^pUUO volunteer si'jioys from Bengal, 
and with the bdrd Foot, under the command of Colonel 


Wellesley, afterwards the Duke of Wellington. On hear- 
ing that the disbandment of the French I’orce at Hyderabad 
roinnnniicu. been Completed, he addressed his lirst letter 
tioii Willi to Tippoo, upbraiding him with his embassy to 
JMauritius, and the coniuiction he had Ibrmi'd 


with the inveterate enemies of the British nation, “ which 


“ must subvi'rt the I’ouiidations of friendship subsisting 
“ betw’cen him and the ComjMiny.” lie proposed to de- 
])ute jVlajor l)oveti)n to his court, to propound a plan calcu- 
lated to remove all doubt and suspicion. To infuse vigour 
into these arrangemeid.s he resolved to proceed in person 
to Madras, whi're he landed on the last day of the y(?ar, 
and assumed the control of all political and military move- 
ments, leaving the local administration in the hands of the 


governor. 

Tij)poo’s reply was altogether evasive. He asserted 
1799 TipiKKi’a vessel which had gone to the ^Mauritius 

lophis. ^vas sent by a mercantile tribe, and that “ the 
“ Friuich, who were full of vice and deceit, had put about 
“ sinister reports to rullle the minds iC‘ the two JSirears.” 
He declined the proposed conference with Major Doveton 
as superlluous, “ inasmuch as his friendship and regard 
“ lor the English were j)erfectly apparent.” Ai this very 
ftimo, however, he was despatching one of his French 
jofiicers to the Directory in Paris, to solicit 10,000 troops, 
jto bcfcmploycd at his expense in expelling the English ; 
land he was likewise inviting Zeinan Shah to join liim in 
fprosecutiiig a holy war againfet the infidels and polytheists. 
’“Please God,” he w^rote, “the English shall become 
“ food for the unrelenting sword of the pious warriors.” 
Lord Wellesley addressed another letter to Jiim on the 9th 
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January, clemandinp^ a reply in twenty- four hours, to which 
Tippoo, after a considerable delay, replied that he was going 
on a hunting excursion, as was his wont, and that Major 
.Dovetoii might he desj)atched after him. 

Every inoment^iow became precious. The capital, 
SiTingapaiam, was the heart of Tipj)oo’B power, his principal 
granary, and his oijy {irsenal. Owing to the T*ise j>,v>^Tossof 
of the Cauvery around the island on wliicli it OuMu-my. 
was l)uilt, it was imju’egnahlo from June to Novemhcu*, and 
it was lu'cessary to r(‘duce it before the rains set in. After 
waitinif in vain fora definite rej^ly, Lord Wellesley ordtard 
the -finny to take the fiidd. It was the largest anil the 
most (‘omplete in point of equipment and diseij)line whiiOi 
had eviu- yet assmnbled under the Conq)any’s colours. It 
consisted of ‘Jld,8()2 men, of whom (>,(KK) were Europi'ans, 
with a bt^tering train of forty guns, and sixty-four field- 
pieces and howitzi'rs, and 10,000 of the Nizam’s cavalry, as 
well as the Hydiirabad subsidiary forci', whiidi, under 
tli(‘ eornmand of Colomd Wellesley and Cfiptain Malcolm, 
had hecomo a most efficient, auxiliary. I’he mjtiri' army was 
eommanded by General Harris, whose jiersonal knowledge 
of the route? was of great value. Tippoo, lefiving liis 
gonerfils to watch the movements of the general at Mfidras, 
])roceeded with the llower of Ids aiuny to the 
Malabar Coast to ojiposc the Bombay force nuireh- tii.- MiUuitar 
ing on his capital. 

( )n the htli ]\larcli, Ti{)|)oo unexpectedly a])peared biifore its 
advanced guard. General Stuart, the commandant, with 
the main body, was ten miles in the rear, and it fell to 
the gallant General Hartley — a name of high renown on 
that coast — to meet, the sboek. His little force, and more 
especially the bat talions nndcr Colonel Montresor, bore the 
^ assault of tlie whole of Tippoo’s force for six hours with 
; <he most determined resolution, but as they were reduced 
to their last cartridge the general happily came up and 
decided the fate of the day. Tippoo retreated through the 
wood with the loss of 2,000 men, and six days after 
marched off in an opposite direction to resist the advance 
of General Harris, wdiosearmy stood on the table land of 
Bangalore on tlie 15th March. Contrary to the advice of 
his most experienced officers and his French commander, 
Tippoo fixed on Malavelly. as the field for disputing the 
pi ogress of the British army, and the battle ended uattifi of 
in his complete discomfiture on the 27th March. Maiaveiiy. 
fe?i certaf^ that G-eneral Harris would pursue the 
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northern route to the capital as Lord Cornwallis had done, 
and he liad taken the precaution to Iny it waste, not leav- 
ing a particle of food or forage. Ihit the general moved 
down in an opposite direclioii, and crossed the Can very, 
at tlie hitlierlo nidcnown ford of Sds'illa, without any 
iuterrupti(jn. Nothing could (‘xc^eod the rage and dismay 
of.Tif)j)oo wht'ii he discovefed I hat all lys plans weT*e frus- 
trated by this sti“M.tcgy, and he callcsl a meeting of his 
ofliC(MS, and askisl their- advice with tears in Iris e^'cs ; they 
j declan'd that they would make one last and desper-ate 
' effort for lla* (hdenccj of t la^ capital and the kingdofn, and, 
if u nsuccirssfnl, die with him. 

Sei'ingajratani was iiiv(\sted on the dth April, and the siege 
was pushed c>u with such vigour- that Tippoo was induced 
Tlio8i(>g(‘ pr-opose a confca-emre. General llari-is informed^ 

him t hat, the oidy terms on which he ^y!ls autho-' 
ris(Hl to tr(‘a.t W('i-e tlar cession of half his territories, tluf 
payment of a war indr-rnnity of two ci-ores, and the delivery} 
of four of his sons and four of his ehiiT otlicers as hostages. [ 
'iriiese tei-nis w(u*e i*ejt;ct(!d by the Sultan. On the 4th iMay 
A.T). tlur br-(;ach w.as rejaviicul ])i-a(-tical)le, and thet r()0])s wau-e hal 
•75>yto the storm by Genei-a,l llaii-d, a distinguished ofTicer, 
who liad bt'cn immured in the dnngc^ons of the tort for four 


years, in irons, by IJyder and Tippoo. lie ascended the 
parapet at om^ in th(5 after-noon, and (‘xhibited his noble 
tigUT-o in the vit?w of both for-ces, and then, drawing his 
sword, desir-ed hisnuur to tVrllow Irim, and show themselves 
worthy tlu' name of Ih-itish soldier’s. A small and select 
btind of 'fippoo’s soldic-rs met the forlorn ho ])0 in the 
bi’eacb, the greater ])Oi-tion (_)f Avhom on either side fell in 
the desperate str-uggle. The wor-ks were defended with 
great valour, moR' esj)eeially in the gateway where Tippoo 
had taken his station, and where be fell covered with 
wounds. The forti’(-ss was captured,*^and, as his remains 
were conveyed thr-orrgh the city, the inhabitmnts prostrated 
themselves before his bier*, and a(;cornpanied it to the 
snperb monument of Hyder, -where he was intt.rred with 
the inrposing rib’s of Alahornedaii burial, and the honours 
of a Eur-opean military funer al. 

Tlftis fell the capital of Mysore, though garrisoned by 
20^000 troops, and defended by 287 pieces of cannon, and 
Remarks abundantly supplied with provisions and military 
stores. It was the opinion of Lord Wellesley, 
and of the best military authorities in the camp, that, 
considering the strength of its fortificatioj^a, and tlie difiic 
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culty of approaching it, a thousand French troops under 
an able commander might have rendered it impregnable. 
iBut tliroiighout the siege, and indeed throughout the 
icainy)aign, Ti})poo had failed to exhibit either wisdom or 
jenerg'y. He rtyet^d the advne.e of his most experienced 
fciflicHirs, aiicl listened oidy to tlie flatteries of youths and 
jiarasites, and the jiredicf ions of astrologers. Daring tlie 
line of march General Harris was so lu^avily encumbered 
with his jiouderou^ siege train and cndhjss impediments, 
t hat Ins progress was restricted to five miles a day, and it was 
a rniracfle that he was not constrained, like Lord (\)rnwallis, 
to turn back for want of provisions, Thei’c were numerous 
occasions on which an active and skilful enemy might have 
impeded his march till the rains set in, and rendered the 
campaign abortive ; but all tln'se opportunities were 
iieglecU 'J rippoo in a s|)irit of infatuation. The success 

of the army was owing to a cmnbi nation of boldness and 
coui’age, and good fortune. Tippoo was forty-six years of 
age at the time of his death. He possessed none of his 
father’s abilities for peace or wjir. He was a compound : 
of tyranny and caprice, of superstition and bigotry, and j 
likewise an atrocious persecutor. In the opinion of his | 
own subjects, Hyder was born to create an empire, ami i 
Tippoo to lose it. 1 

■^Por half a century the Deccan had been the scene of 
convulsions, and tlie great source of anxiety and expense 
to the Court of Directors, whose jmssessions, sorwrity of 
even in the intervals of peace, had always been the Dtccan. 
insecure. Lord Wellesley terminated this state of jeopardy. 
Within a twelvemonth after he landed in Calcutta, he had 
extinguished the French force and influence at Hyderabad, 
and obtained the command of all the resources of the 
Nizam. Ho bad subverted the kingdom of Mysore, and 
establislu'd the g-utBority of the Company, without a rival, 
in the Deccan^ on so solid a basis that it has never since 
i)een menaced. The capture of Seringapatam in less than 
a month <*esounded through the continent of India, and 
the extinction of one of its substantial powers struck teiTor 
into the hearts of its princes, and exalted the prestige of 
the Company’s Government. These advantages we]|e not, 
however, obtained without a violation of those solemn 
injunctions which the wisdorh of Parliament, of the minis- 
try, and of the India House had periodically repeated to 
restrain the growth of British power in India, and hence, 
.in writing to, j^r. Pitt, Lord Wellesley said, “I suppose 
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• “ you will either haug* me, or magnificently honour mo for 
^ “ my deeds. In either case, I shall be gratified, for an ; 
“ English gallows is better than an Indian throne.” lie was 
magnificently honoured — by the king with a stop in the, 
peet'ago, and by Parliament with its tlintiivs. 

The issue of the war had placed the whole of i'he Mysore 
dominions at the disposal ol* the Governor-GcTicral, aiidhe 
Kow Mysfiro oxorcisc'd th(‘ Hghts of conquest witli great wis- 
kiii^'^ioin. dom and moihu-ati -n. He r(‘sf)lved to make over 
a> ]iortion of it <o the family of its ancient and disiidierited 
princes, though they had j)assed out of all recollecdifui, and 
W('re living in abject pov(‘rty and liumiliation. A (Jiild 
' five y(‘ai-s of age was drawn froTu a cottager and seated on 
ac tiu:.cuie, with a r('venue of fifty lacs of rupees a y('ar. 
'Fhe kingdom was bi'stowed on him as a frc'e gift, and it 
was eniphal i(*ally d(‘elared to be personal and not dynastic, 

; Every allusion to lu'irs and successors was therel'ore 
distinctly <'liminat(Hl. Tndt'ed, Lord Wc'lleslev did not hesi- 
tate to ailirni that, tlu' territories ])laced under tlie nominal 
S()V(U‘eignfy of the raja 1x11011) he created, constituted an 
int(‘gi*al portion of our own dominions, and they were 
tri*a.ted in this light for more than sixty yesars. 

t Th(^ remaining t(u*ritories w' ere thus ])artitioned. Dis- 
tricts of the annual value of about thirty laes, were allotted 
Tii»' rcmaiii. Company, but charged with the payment of 

aboui. (ugbt hu‘S a ycair to the families of Ryder 
and Tippoo, and territory valued at about twi'nty- 
four lac*s was transferred to tlie Nizam. The Pesliwa 
w'as not overlooked. He Lad not only violated bis engage- 
ment by faking no part in the eaiiipaign, but, witli his 
Tisual dujdieity, bad reec'ived envoys from Tippoo, and 
aiuaqited a grain if y of thirteen lacs of rupees from him, 
and concei’tcd a scheme for attacking tlio dominions of tb<‘ 
Nizam wliile bis army xvas employed in the siege of 
Soringa])atam. Hut Ijord Wellesley overlooked this dupli- 
city, and offered him out of the spoils of My sore districts 
, yielding ten laes of rupees, on condition of his exckiding the 
Ercnch from liis dominions, and admitting the mediation 
of the British Government in the questions still in di.«pute 
■with ^he Nizam. The offer was rejected, and the reserved 
territory was divided between tlu^ Company and the Nizam. 

I The personal proj)erty captured at Seringapatam rather 
ie:jtcceded a crore of rupees and Lord Wellesley took on 
himself the responsibility of anticipating, as ho 
iMoney. said, the assent of the Crown, an<\ the sanction^ 
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of the Directors, and directed the iramediato distribution 
of it among the troops — the third instance in 'svhich pnize^ 
money had been, not unwisely, divided in India, without 
.waiting for dilatory orders from England. Tlie Court of 
Direclox-s inanifesfitl tlieir sense of Lord Wellesley’s merits 
by offering* him ten lacs from the procoed.s of tlie captured 
stores ; but his high sense of honour indiu'cd him to 
decline it, uj)on wLich they sett led an annuity of half a lac 
of rupees ji 3 -(!ar oh him. To coinpleb' this narrative (d‘ 
the last Mysore war, it only rcunains to bo stated that a 
tiaring* adventurer, .Dhondia Wang, collected tog('lher a 
body of d’ippoo’s disbanded cavalry and juoceedcd norlh- 
wai-d, })lun(Tering towns and villages. Success brouglit 
crowds to his standard, and the peace ol‘ the Dc'ccaii was 
s('riously menaced. At length, Clolonel Wellesley s(d. out in 
pursuit of him with four regiments of (‘avalry, and after 
chasing Tn’m tor four mont hs wit hout any relaxation, at 
length brought hhn to bay, and In; was kilh'd, anti his army 
hroken up. 


SECTTOxX II. 

LOtn WE1>T.ESLT;Y 'IHE CAltNATIC — OlIDE FOET WILLIAM 

COLLEOE — WAlt WITH SJNDIA AND NAOrOEE. 

'^^f uK refusal of the Ih'shwa to refer the sottlenuuit of his 
doniands on the Nizam to tin; arbitration of the British 
Covernment, j)ointed out to his able Tuinistt'r of 

tlio treatment lie iniglit expect from Mahratta terrin.'j' hj' 
rapacity, and he was anxious to secure his mastt'r 
against it. He proposed, ihert'tore, to Lord Wellesley that 
subsidiary force should ho augmented and territory 
allotted for its sujt^iort in lieu of the monthly payment 
then made in moiu!y. The proposition wa.s, on a variety of 
considerations, welcome to the Governor-Gmicral, and the 
arrangenunt was speedily com] doted. 'I’ho force was 

increased to eight battalions, and districts yielding sixty- 
three lacs a year were made over in perpetual sovereignty 
to the Company, under Hie stipulation that Hie Lritish 
Government should guarautec all the remaining territories 
pf the Nizam from every attack. The districts thus trans- 
fe:*red consisted simply of those which had been assigned to 
liim from the Mysore territory in the wars of 1792 and 
^ 7^98. • The tn^saction was mutually advantagerius. It 
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exf-eridod tlio Company’s territories to the Kistna, and it 
relieved the Nizam of all further ap[)rehension from his 
lioreditary and insatiable enemies — and that without the 
alienation of any portion of his patrimonial kingdom. It. 
is true, that by resigning tlie delentai o10^ his dominions and 
the royal prerogativa^ of conducting negotiations with 
foreign ])riiHa\s, In; Icjst his political indt^penderH^e ; but, on 
the other hand, lie seenrtHl the coni inuanee of his royal 
dynasty. INaay other ilirone in the DecVaii has been swept 
avvay, while the d(‘S(*endant of the Tartar, Clu'cn Killieh 
Klian, st ill eonlinnes to hold his regal court at Hyderabad. 
About the same time the raja of the little principab<^ of 
Tanjoro Taiijore was mediatised. His debts to the Com- 
A.;>. pany wei'e eanedled on tiie resignation of his 

IbOO teri'itory, out of t he revtmiK^s of which he received four lacs 
a 3X*ar, and a tilth of its iniprov(‘d resources. 

lly the treaty concludiHl with the nabob, ^lahoniod Ali, 
bj’' Lijrd CoiTiwallis in 17 h 2 , certain districts were hypotlio- 
Stnto of t,hu oated for the sufiport of the Company’s troops who 
CanmUi;. defended the countiy. That ])rince, who luvd been 
j)lac('d on t he throne by theiMadras Government in the days 
of (dive and (hiote and liad occtijiic.'d it tor fifty years, died 
1795 in 1 7 b 7 >. His son Oomdut-ool-oinrah was surrounded, as 
his tVithor had been, by a legion of rapacious Europeans, 
many of them in the public service, who fed his extrava- 
gance by advances at exorbitant interest, and, contrary to 
the st ipulations of the treaty, received assignments on the 
districts pledged for t he support of the troops. The loans 
thus furnished the nabob with the means of paying his 
instalments to the Government of Madras with punctuality, 
but the^' served also to iTunv'ase his embarrassments, 
though the ci-isis was for a time postponed. At the par- 
ticular request of the Court of Directors, Lord Hobart, 
the governor of Madras, proposed to the nabob to transfer 
thc districts to the Company in lieu of the pecuniaiy pay-l 
meut, and offered him as an inducement, to relinquish debtsl 
due to the Government, to the extent of a crore*of rupees.[ 
But though the arrangement would have been highly 
boneheial to the nabob, it was not to the interest of his 
creditors, who held him at their mercy, to resign the lands 
which they subjected to rack rent, and the proposal was 
rejected. Lord Hobart then * proposed to resort to force, 
on the ground that as the nabob had violated the treaty of 
1792 by granting these assignments, it was no longer 
binding on the Company ; hut Sir John Sli^rp perem^)torily^ 
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refused his concurrence. The correspondence tlieroupon 
became acrimonious, and the matter was referred to Lea len- 
hall Street, and Lord Hobart was recalled. The j 
L’Ourt, however, requested Lord Wellesley to iioharfs 
call at ]\Iadras oJk his way to Calcutta, and 
make anotfier effort to obtain the sanction of the nabob to 
tin; surrender of tlie^ districts, which were in a state of rapid 
decay, as a substitute for the payment he was bound to 
make ; but, under* the sinister inthieiice of the harpies 
firound liiin, the proposal was again spurned. 

The t^Jibob was bound by treaty “ not to enter into any 
‘‘ negotiation or political corr(*sjH)nden(‘e with any Euro- 
])ean or native ])ower without the consent of 
‘‘ the Company.” But on the ea})ture of Seringa- cono- 
patam, it was discovered that both the late and 
ti>e prt^serit nabob had beam engagi'd in a clandestine cor- 
respondema) with Ti[)poo by means of a cypher, which was 
found ; and that they had made important communications 
to him, inimical to the interests of the Company. The 
fact of this intrigue was established by the clearest 
oral and documental cvidenca*, to tluj satisfaction of the 
(iovoriior-General, tlie goveiaior of Madras, the Court of 
Directors, and tli(3 Board of Control ; and Lord Well(‘sley 
came tx:) the conclusion that “ tliey liad not only violated 
“ the treaty, Imt placed thcmsi.dves in the position of 
“enemies of the Compaiiy, by endeavouring to establisli a 
“ unity of interests with their most inveterate fo(;.” The 
obligations of the treaty were considered to be e.x:tinct, and 
it was r(‘solved to deprivm tbe family of the government of 
tlio Carnatic, reserving a suitable portion of the revenue 
Jur its support. But when the period for action arrived, 
th'C nabob wms on his death-bed. On his death his reputed 
sou, wliom he had nominated liis successor, was made 
acquainted with thc^evidenco of his father’s and his grand- 
lather’s treacherous correspondence with Tippoo, and iri- 
lormed that all claim on the consideration of Government 
was forfeiied. His succession to the throne was no longer 
a matter of right, but of favour, and would be conceded 
only on condition of his making over the Carnatic to the 
Company, with the reservation of a suitable provisi(^ for 
the maintenance of his court and family. He refused to 
accept the title on these termi9, and it was granted The nabob 
to a cousin, of whose legitimate birth tliere was niediatised. 
no question. The nabob was mediatised, and the Carnatic 
^ J^ecaiae a Bril»§h province. The terrff dries obtained from 
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MyRore and the Nizam, from the nabobs of the Carnatic 
and Tanjore, may be said to have created the Madras 
Presidency. Of the ]K)piilation, whicli, according to the 
latest census, amounted to twenty-two millions, eighteen 
are inhabiting the districts wliich Lordf WelJesky annexed 
to it. 

While Zernan Shah was advancin,g into Hindostan, 
liord Wel](^sh'y d(\s|)at cIuhI a native envoy t-o the king of 
A.i). U) Ik'rsiu t o indu(‘(; luiii to tlireaben Ids hereditary 

1800 dominions in (\*ntral Asi:i, and constrain him to 

r(‘h'T‘e fi’orn India, ^rtie. ag(;nt urgcii that the Shan was a 
Soonee, and ]ia<l grievously o[)j»ressed (lie Shealis the 
ruling sect, in Persia, and that it would be an accc'ptable 
service to (lod and man to aia-est the progiu'ss of so 
lielcrodox a pi'ince. Mdie pious monarch swallowed the 
bait, mid instigated AlahonuMl Shah to i7ivade tlu^^torritories 
of his bi'othi'r Zernan Shah, who was obliged to recioss 
th(! Indus in hasti'. Put. Lord Wc'lleshy fai'tluu* deiuru'd it 
advisable to send a moi'o im]>osing (unbassy to the court ot 
Isjialian “ to establish Pritisli influence in Cent r’al Asia, 
“ and pi’e\'ent the p(“riodi(;al disrpiit'tude of an invasion by 
“ Zmnan Shall, with his horale of Shirks and Tartars, 
“ Uslrecks and Afghans.” The onicer* selected for this 
i duty was Ckvptain ^lalcolm, who was eminently (jualified 
for it by his tlioi'engh^TTnowledge o(‘ the oriental (diaracter 
and weaknesses, and his acipiaintance with eastern lan- 
guages, as well as liis admirable tac^t and invailable good 
humoii!*. 'The ('lubassy was eipiipjUHl in a style of, njii^g- 
niHcence intended to (lazzle the oriental imagination, and 
to inspii’c the I’ersian (‘ourt with a due sense of tlu^ power 
and majesty ot’th(‘ Pritish empire in the east. The losult, 
wliich had b(‘ei\ in a great measur'e anticipated by the 
native agent, was not commensur’atc with its cost, which 
made the Court of Directors wince;' but it seeui-ed the 
object of establishing Pritish influence in Persia, at least 
for a'lime. 

Lor*il Well(‘sley could not consider India save wliile a 
French army ludd ])ossesRion of Fgypt ; and he proposed 
rxneUItion ’^liiiistry to send a force from Imlia to 

supfrort the army which he felt contident they 
would despatch, to co-ojierate with the Turkish 
1800 Government in expelling it. After long delay tlie ncce.ssary 
orders wei*e received fi-om Downing Strt'ct, and an army 
consisting of 4,000 European troops and 5,000 volunteer 
sepoys, was sent up the Red Sea uiuler,fc. General *Paipd ^ 
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with the animating remark of the Governor-General, “that 
“ a more worthy sequel to the storm of Sc’ringapatam 
could not be presented to his genius and valour.” Tlie 
troops lauded at Cosseir, in the Rt‘d Sea, and after traversing 
I'JO miles of aridtHind pathless desert to the Nile, en- jgQQ 
camped, on ^the 27th August, on the sliores of the Mediter- 
ranean; but the re^)ort of its a])proach, oombined witli the 
energy of the commander from England, had induced the 
French general to cfipitjil.ate beh General Baird’s arrival, 
d^ie history of India abounds with romantic achievements, 
but no foci dent can be more impressive than the appearance 
of sepoys from tlie banks of the Ganges, in the land of the 
Pharaohs, mai'cliing in the footsteps of Caj.sar to encounter 
the veterans of his modern prototype. 

Within a month of tlie surrender of tlie French army in 
Fjgypt, the j)reliminarics of peace between Franco and 
Kngland^were signed by the former Governor- poacoof 
(Jeneinl, Lord Cornwallis, at Amiens. The Court Amicus. i802 
of Directors immediately issued ord<‘rs for their military 
establishments to he reduced, but J.jord Wellesl(‘y, with 
great forethouglit, wisely suspended the execution of them. 

The treaty of Amiens was no sooner ratified than Bonaparte 
despatched a large armament to Pondicherry, which the 
trc'aty had restor(‘d, consisting of six vessels of wair, a largo 
military stall’, and 1,400 Furopcau troops, under the 
command of M. L(‘gcr, vvho was designated, in his jiatoiit, 
‘"Captain-General of the French cstablislimeiits east of 
” tlie Cajie.” It was to be followed by a second squadron of 
equal magnitude. For three years it had been the great 
aim of Lord Wellesley to eradicate French inlluence from 
India, and as he had now succeeded in excluding it from the 
Dcccaii, lie could not regard the re-establishment of a 
powerful French settlcmeut on the Coromandel coast with- 
out a feeling of anxiety. He felt that all the relations of 
Government with the native states would bo at once 
deranged, and the seeds of a more arduous conflict than 
the last planted in the soil of India, ever fruitful in 
revolutions. The order to restoie Pondicherry was re- 
iterated from Downing Street, but, by an act of unexampled 
audacity, Lord Wellesley directed Lord Clive, the governor 
ot Madras, to inform the French admiral on his arrival 
that he had resolved to posvpone the restitution of the 
French settlements till be could communicate with the 
ministry in England. The French fleet returned to the 
^Iaurit#>u8, the recommencement of hostilities in 
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A.D. 

1800 


Europe saved India from the danger to which it would 
have been exposed if the continuance of peace had enabled 
Bonaparte to give full scope to his designs. 

On the approach of Zeman Shah to the Indus, Lord 
Wellesley, well-knowing that the kinp^m of Oude would 
OemaTKi on early objects of spoliatiofi, requested 

the nabob Sir Jamcs Craig, the commandant, to communi- 
ofOude. defence of it. He replied 

that the rabble of troo])S maintained by the Vizier was not 
simply useless, but actually dangerous ; and that if he 
%vero recpiired to take the field against the Shah, ko could 
not leavti thorn behind with safety. The Court of Directors 
had stated that the British force, 13,000 in number, was toO 
weak for the protc^ction of the country, more especially since 
Sindiahad ])lanted an army of more than 30,000 disciplined 
troops, commanded by Kuropcfin officers, on its frontier, 
watching an opf)oi*tunity of springing on it^ opulent 
districts. The existing treaty had allotted a subsidy of 
seventy-six lacs of riij)ees a year fv)r the payment of this 
force, and also provided for its augrnent.ation, if necessary. 
Lord Wellcslc}^ now ])r(^sscd on the Vizier the absolute 
necessity of disbanding his divSorderly .soldiers, and devoting 
the fifty lacs of rupees thereby saved to the support of a 
jlarger British force. 

This reform would have placed the military power of 
the kingdom absolutely in the hands of the Company; to 
Disoij.ssions nabob manifested an invincible repugj* 

with tho nance, and be proposed to abdicate in favrtni^' 
nabob. ret ire into private life with thq 

treasure he bad accumulated. Lord Wellesley stated that be 
was prepared to sanction bis rdireinont provided he took 
up his residenco in the British dominions, and vested the 
government of the kingdom permanently in the hands of 
the Company, but could not permit kim to withdraw the 
ti’casure which bedonged to the state. Tlu^ nabob imme- 
diately withdrew his abdication, and Lord Wellesley ex- 
pressed great iiidignntion at his insincerity duplicity, 
as he termed it, and charged him with having made a 
proposal, which was from the first illusory, in order to 
defe|t the reform of his military establishment, which was 
imperatively required. Several regiments wore ordered to 
march into the Glide territory, and the nabob was directed 


to provide for their maintenance. He remonstrated in 
earnest language, but Lord Wellesley returned his com- 
munication, which he said was deficient in thp respect due to 
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the first British authority in India. The proceedings began 
to assume a very vexatious appearance. The Deputation 
Vizier continued to exhibit a spirit of passive of Mr. h. 
resistance, and Lord Wellesley’s correspondence 
was marked by inv-v^asing hauteur ; but he was desirous, if 
possible, to avoid the appearance of a com})ulsory cession 
o^ the districts, and despatched his own brother and private 
secretary, Mr. Heilry Wellesley, afterwards Lord Cowley, 
to overcome his repugnance ; but the nabob continued in- 
flexible, and persisted in asserting that it would inflict an 
indelibfe stain on his reputation throughout India to 
deprive one of its royal houses of such a dominion. 

Tlie Resident at length brought the discussion to an issue 
by ordering the intendants of the districts selected for the 
support of the British force to transfcir their col- treaty 
lections and their allegiance to the Company, witbtho 
The nalWo deemed it vain any longer to contend 
with such negotiators, and on the l2th November, signed a 
'treaty which made over to the Company in perpcdual sove- 
ircignty districts yielding one crore and thirty-five lacs of 
rupees. The security which this transfer of military power 
^gavo to the possessions of the nabob as well as of the 
Company will admit of no question. A British army, fully 
adequate to the defence of the country, was substituted for 
the wretched troops of the nabob, always an object of more 
dread to their masters than to their enemies ; a valuable 
addition was made to the strength and resources of the 
Company, and a large population was rescued from oppres- 
sion. But of all the transactions of Lord Wellesley’s ad- 
ministration, this acquisition of territory by the process of 
compulsion has been the most censured. Bor any justifica- 
tion of it we must look to the position of the country. The 
throne of Oude was upheld by British bayonets alone, and 
jtho dynasty would have ceased to exist in a twelvemonth, 
lif they had boon withdrawn. Under the perpetual menace 
of a Mahratta invasion, it was necessary that a large and 
efficient fq^ce should be maintained there ; but it was not 
possible for the Company to support such a force with only 
‘^me-third of the revenues. The settlement of the provinces 
thus ceded by the Vizier was entrusted to a commission, 
consisting of members of the civil service, with Mr. Henry 
W^esley as president, but hti received no additional allow- 
Their labours were completed within a year; the 
Court of Directors, however, lost no time in denouncing 
this a]j,pointm^nt, though temporary, as “ a virtual super- 
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“ cession of the just rights of the civil service,” and drafted 
a despatch, peremptorily ordering Mr. Wellesley to be dis- 
luissed ; but the President of the Board of Control drew his 
fatal pen across it. At the same time they expressed their 
cordial approbation of the terms of '!jhe treaty, which, 
among other merits, cre.attjd thirty new appointments for 
their favourite service. 

Lord Wellesley unhappily approvn‘d c4'nd maintained the 
erroneous policy initiated by Lord Cornwallis of excluding 
TiieC^iiv^ f from any share in the government of 

of Fort the country, and working it exclusively* by the 

\\ iiiirm. Laroj)t‘a]i agency of the covenanted servants ; but 

he determined to cpialify them for their iin[)ortant duties 
by a suitable education. The civil service was originally a 
mercantile staff, and India continued to be treated more in 
the light of a factory tlian of an empire. The public ser- 
vants rose, as they had done a century hefoi'e, thMu^li the 
grades of writer, factor, and junior and senior merchants, 
and though tlic^y were required to perform the functions of 
magistrates and judges, of secretaries of state and ambas- 
sadors, it was deemed sufficient, if, before tl icy left England, 
they were initiated into the mysteries of the counting- 
house, and understood book-keeping by double-entry. Of the 
laws and institutions, and even the language of the people, 
they were not required to know anything. Lord Wellesley 
■ was resoKuHl to remove this glaring anomaly by founding 
a college in Calcutta, in which their European education 
should be completed, and they should acquire a knowledge 
jof the laws, literature, and language of the natives. 

Like all Lord Wellesley’s plans, the institution was pro- 
jectcil uj)on a scale of iniperiiii magnificence ; and it was, 
moreover, erected without so much as consulting 
itfljgiaiuienr. and they passed aperemp- ' 

1802 tory order for its immediate abolition. -^Lord Wellesley was 
mortified beyond measure by this subversion of one of his 
most clierished schemes, which exposed him to the contempt 
of India, and he gave vent to his feelings in a nassionate ' 
appeal to his friends in the ministry, and entreated them to i 
save from extinction an institution he deemed invaluable * 
— wlych indeed, he rcgardCiT tVith greater pride than the 1 
conquest of Mysore. On receiving the orders from Leaden- ‘ 
ball Street, he passed a resolution abolishing the college, 
with the sullen remark that it was doae “ as an act of f 
“ necessary submission to the controlling authority of the [ 
Court ; ” but in a second resolution he allowed eighteen 
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months for the gradual abolition of it ; and in the meantime 
the Court of Directors, under the pressure of the ami miuc- 
Board of Control, consented to the continuance 
of it on a reduced scale. 

At tlie renewal the charter in 1793 the ministry en- a.d. 
deavoured i^) silence the clamours of the merchants and 1793 
in anufac hirers of England, as already stated, by Privat© 
obliging the Court of Directors to allot them 3,000 trade, 
tons of freight annually, but this concession was found in- 
a<lequate to the demand. The commence of India was, in 
fact, bursting the bonds of the monopoly, which, however 
serviceable it might have been during the infancy of our 
connection with India, was altogether unsuited to an age 
of development. The trade of Calcutta had been rapidly 
expanding, and was forcing itself into the continental 
markets, in foreign vessels provided with cargoes by English 
capital, ^n 1798 the exports in vessels under the flags of 
America, of Portugal, and of Denmark, had exceeded a 
crore and a half of rupees. 

Shipbuilding had likewise made great progress in 1799 
Calcutta during the previous ten years, and Lord Wellesley, 
finding 10,000 tons of India-built shipping in the port on 
his arrival, chartered a largo portion of it for the use of 
the private merchants. In his letter to the Court of 
Directors on the subject, he said that it would be 
equally unjust and impolitic to extond any facili- 
tics to British mercliants which would sacrifice Weiiosicy’s 
• or -hazard the Company’s rights and privileges, ' 

and that the commercial indulgence he had granted extended 
only to such articles of Indian produce and manufacture as 
were necessarily excluded from the Company’s investments. 

Mr. Dundas, who entertained the same liberal views as 
Lord Wellesley, was anxious to authorise the Government 
of India to license India- built shipping “ to bring home 
“ that which the means and capital of the Company were 
‘‘ unable to embrace.” But at the India House the dread of 
interlopers was still in undiminished vigour. Though the 
cream of Bie India trade was still to be assured to the 
C»>mpany, the Directors would not permit others to obtain 
the dregs. The proceedings of Lord Wellesley werojem- 
phatioally reprobated ; be lost caste irretrievably in Leaden- 
hall Street, and the treatment he experienced from the 
Directors during the last three years of his Indian career 
was scarcely less rancorous than that which had embittered 
the life^f Wai-i^pn Hastings. Hotwithstandin^r the remon- 

s 
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^strance of the minister, they passed a direct vote of censure 
jon the commercial policy he had patronised. 
a.t). As soon as the arrant^ements in Onde were completed, 
1802 Lord Wellesley tendertid liis resig-nation, assigning to “ ]}is 
Resignation “ Masters,” as^^i! termed them, no 

of Lord otlicr reason tlian the full accomplishment of his 
Wellesley. foi* \}] q . stHuivity and prosperity of the 

empire. To the ]UMmc minisier, howdver, he mihurdened 
his mind, and informiHl him that, the real cause of Ids retire- 
ment was the invariable hostility of the Court and the 
withdrawal of their confideiic(?. They had percnuptorily 
' ordered the reduction of the ndlitary establish me uts, while 
he considered it, in tlte existing circumstances of the 
empire, essential to its security to maintain them in full 
vigour. They had cut down the stipends he considered 
advisable at the close of tlio \var, and had selected for 
especial Cfnisuro and rctrcnchmoiit, the allowances grant('d 
by the ^Tadras Ooviuaiincnt to his brother Ceueral 
Wellcsh'V to jiKjet tbe cost of his important and expensive 
cornmniid in Mysore ; this he eonsidcTud “tlie most direct, 
“ marked, and disgusting indignity wdiicli could be devised.” 
'J'lioy bad abrogat(‘d the ])ower vested in the Governoi'- 
(icaKU’al in Coniicil by Parliament of enforcing his orders 
, on the minor Prosidenci(vs, thongh they might liappeii to 
supersede the injunctions of the Court, and they had de- 
stroyed the authority of the Supreme Government over them 
by reversing tliis regulation. They had wantonly dis- 
/ placed offKU'vs of tbe iiigb(!st ability and experience who 
enjoyed the full contideiico of the Govern or- General, and, 
contrary to la w, had forced their own nominees into offices 
of emolument , for which, moreover, they were totally uritit. 

Lord Wclk'sley vigoi’oiisly remonstrated against this 
practice. If the Government ofludia,” he said, “ was thus 
Thoranses tliwai'ted in evorp siiliordinatc dojiart- 

of it. “ ment, deprived of all local influence, and 

“ count eracted 111 every local detail by a remote autliority 
“ interfering in the nomination of every public Servian t, it 
would be impossible to conduct the government under 
“ such disgraceful chains.” Lord Castlereagh, the President 
of Oie Board of Control, was anxious to retain tlu; services 
of Lord Wellesley, and placed his letter to the premier in 
the hands of the chairmai^ at the India House. Ho did 
not disguise from him the great dissatisfaction and jealousy 
felt by the Company with regard to certain of Lord Welles- 
ley’s measures, and, more especially to th^ employment of 
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Mr. Henry Wellesley. He had, in fact, wounded them on a.d. 
the two points on which they were most sensitive — their 
jiii 3 .n 0 poly and their pa^^ronage. But Loi-d Castlereag*}! was 
yssured tliat the Court were not unmindrul ot* his eminent 
services, and woulcl'\j*equest him to postpoin' his de[>arturo 
to the 1st JA,nuary 1804; little dreamiiijj^ of the inomontoiis 
consequences of tl^is resfdution. Before ihivt date, the 
Mahratta power was prostrate, and. the map of India recon- 
structed. 


SKCTION HI. 

LORI) WELLESLEY — MAHRATTA AFEAIRS — TREATY OF LASSEIN 

WAR WITH SINDIA AND NAOTORE. 

The extinction of the kingdom of ^Tysorc?, and the complete 
conti’ol established over the Nizam, left the British Goverii- 
]n(!nt without any anta.i^onist but the Malii^attas, . 

and the two rival powers now conironted eacli N.anaFnr- 
other. The offer of a subsidiary alliance to the 
Peshwa, made by Lord Wellesley in 1 7911, which would have 
introduced the thin end of the wed^u) of Biitish ascendancy 
was rejected under fhe adAOce of Nana |l^iirna,vese. That 
great statesman closed his chequered car(;erin March, 1800. 1800 
For more than a quarter of a century ho liad boon the 
mainspring of every movement in the Mahratta common- 
* wealth, winch lie had r(‘g^ulated by the strength of Ids cha- 
ra.ctor and the wisdom of his measures, not less than by 
his humanity, veracity and honesty of purpose, virtues 
v'hich were not usually found among his own countiymon. 

“ With him,” wrote the Bosident at Poona, “ departed all j 
“ the wisdom and moderation of tlie Alahratta Government.” j 
His death left Sindia*without a competitnr at Poona, where 
he exercised supreme authority, and it was not without 
delight that the Peshwa contemplated the rising powi.T of 
his rival, Jteswunt Rao Holkar. 

Alulhar Rao Holkar, who raised himself from the con- 
dition of a shepherd to the dignity of a pi’ince, and esta- 
blished one of the five Mahratta powers, died at Thoi|yikar 
the age of seventy- syx, after a brilliant career of 
forty years. His only son died*soon after, leaving a widow, 
Aylali bye, and a son and daughter. The son died in 176t), 1766 
and his mother, a woman of extraordinary talent and 
t, resiste4||the importunity of the chieftains to adopt 
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a son and retire into private life. She resolved to undertake 
the government of the state herself, and selected T okaj^ ce 
Holkar, one of the same trib(‘, thor^h not of her kindred, 
to command the army'. Through his singular modcratiop 
and the commanding genius of the \jf^j this perilous ar- 
rangement, which plac(id the military power ih the hands 
of a distinguished soldier, while the civil government was 
adminisf ered by a fiMiiale, was perpetuated without jealousy 
for thirty years. She sat daily in durbar and gave audi- 
ences without a veil, and dispensed justice in person. She 
laid herself out to promote the welfai’c of the codntry by' 
t he encouragement of trade and agriculture, and raised 
Jndorij from the obscurity of a village to the rank of a 
, capital. She a(!(|nire(l th(‘ rosjiect of foreig'n jirinces by' the 
weight and dignity of h(*r cha-i’achn-, and in an age of 
universal violenci^ was enabled to maintain the security of 
her dominions. Slu* was the purest and most exemplary 
of j’uh'i’s, and she addiui one more name to the roll of those? 
illustrious females who have adoiaied the native history of 
India by ilieir tahmts and virtues. 

A.T>. She; dit'd in and Tokajoe two y'cai’S later, and the 

I TUI) reign of auai’cliy began, and continued without abatement, 
„ , for twenty yeurs. Mulliar Rao, the son of Tokaiee, 

TiKMitsof assumed the command ol the army and the go- 

vernment of tlie state, but be was attacked and 
killed by Siudia, who was ilius enabled to reduce 
tlie rival bouse of Plolkar to a state of complete subordina- 
tion. Jeswunt Rao, the illegitimaio son of Tokajee, fled 
from the field to Nagpore, but the raja, anxious to con- 
ciliate Sindia, ])la(‘(‘d him in contlnement, but be contrived 
at length to make bis (‘scap«y and took refuge at Dhar, 
wbicli, under the same hostile infiucnce, ho w'as obliged to 
quit, witli seven mounted followers and about a hundred 
and twenty ragged lialf-armed infantry. He determined 
now to trust Ids forfunes to bis sword, and giving himself 
out as the ehamjuon of his nephew, the young son of his 
brother Mulhar, called upon all the adherents of the house 
iof Holkar to rally round him and resist the encroachments 
jof Sindia; and the freebooters who swarmed in Central 

by Ameer Khan, a 

Rohilla adventurer, al)out twenty-five years of age, together 
Amocr ^ large body of free lances, and for eighteen 

Khan. moiitlis they' spread desolation through the 
districts Ijiug on the Nerbudda, but at^ leng(>h 


Indyi flocked to bis standard. 

Jeswunt Hao was soon after joined 
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obliged to separate when the field of plunder was ex- a.t». 
hausted. Ameer Khan proceeded eastward to the opulent 
town of Saugor, where he subjected the inhabitants to 
ev(;ry species of outrage, and acquired immense booty. 
Nothing gives us ka clearer view of the anarchy and 
wretchednc'ss of llindostan at this j)ori(Kl than th(5 case 
w ith which Jeswiyit Itao was able, in the space of two 
years, to collect under his standard, by the hoj)e of 
plunder, a force of 70,000 Pindaret's and BIhh'Is, Alghans 
and Ma^irattas. With this force Ilolkar entert^d Malvva, 
and the country was half ruined bc^fore Sindia could come 
to itS'j'escue from Poona. To (‘xp(d Ilolkar he despatched 
two bodies of his troops, one of wdiich, though comnuinded 
by Europeans, was obliged to lay dow'ii its arms, and the a.u. 
other was attacked with such vigour that of its eleven J8U1 
Europe!^.’ ollicers seven fell in action and three were 
wounded. The city of Oojein, Sindia’s capital, was saved 
from indiscriminate plunder, by submitting to a contribution 
of fifteen lacs. At lk>ona, Bajee llao, rdieved from the 
presence of Sindia, subjected his feudatories to extortion 
and his people to oppression, which hal to tlie appearance 
of numerous bodies of brigands, one of wdiicdi, Wittojee, 
the brother of Jeswuint Jtao, was constrained to join. 

He was captured and sentenced to be trampled to death 
by an infuriated ekiphant, wdiile Bajee Bao sat in the bal- 
cony of the palace to enjoy the yells of the expiring youth. 
Jeswunt vowed sharp vengeance, and it was not long 
before he found an opportunity of executing it. 

Sindia, having ordered Shirjeo Itao, his father-in-law, 1801 
and the greatest miscreant of Central India, to join his 
ctimp, proceeded in pursuit of Ilolkar, who was sindiade- 
totally defeated on the 14th October. The Avretch fi-'w-tsiioikar. 
entered the capital, Indore, and gave it up to plunder. 

The noblest edifices^in the city, wdiich had been erected 
and adorned by Aylah bye, were reduced to aslies. Those 
who were possessed of property were tortured to reveal it, 
and the w«lls were choked up with the bodies of females 
who destroyed themselves to escape dishonour. Ilolkar 
Avas not long in recovering the blow. His danng spirit 
Avas exactly suited to the temper of the age, and his |tan- 
dard was speedily crowded with recruits, with whom he 
proceeded to the north, plundering every town and village 
in his progress, and to the horror of his lawless, but 
superstitious soldiery, not sparing even the shrines of the 
•He th(ft^ laid waste the province of Candesh, and 
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movefl down on Poona, and llio Pesliwa Bogan to trernblo 
for luH .safoty. Lord Wtdlosloy Bad not ceascid to renew 
tlie oiler of tlie .suBsidiaiy allianee when tliore appeared any 
])n)speet of suecess. The negotiation lluetuated with tlic 
Peslnva’s Iiopt'.s and fears, and whifii Sindia, who liad 
earnestly dissiiadcMl him from aecej)ting it, sent ten batta- 
lion.s ot‘ iiifaiitT-y and a large body of cavalry to prot(^ct 
him from the assault of lloll.ar, it came to an abrupt ter- 
mination. 

llolh.ar eont imuMl to adv.ancro to TV)ona, and the (|ismayed 
P(;; hwa jMJide him the most abjc'ct oilers, but they weri‘ 
T'.i.itjf'oT lutugiit.ily r('j(u;t(Hl. Tl'u^ combined ai‘»iy of 
Poona. Sindia and thel\ishwa (mcamped in the vicinit}' 
o1*the ea])ita 1, eonsi.'^t (‘d ot‘ 8 t,()l)U horse and foot. Sindia’s 
t'oi‘(UM.;om])ris(‘d t(m batlalions under the command of Col. 
Dawes, wliile llolhar had foiu'tcan })attalioTis, d' P'pbned 
and commanded hy hluroju'an otiicers. ddi(‘ battle of Poonii, 
which was long and obstinatt^ly cemtested, ended in the 
comphdt^ victory ot‘ Jlolkar, who ca])tnr('d the whole of 
the bagt '•age, slort's and (mcarnpinent of the allies. The 
Pesliwa, who had k<'pt out of the nneh of tire, lied precipi- 
tately to the s{‘a coast, wluu'e ho obtained tlie accommoda- 
tion of a Pritish vessed from the gov(‘rnor of Dombay and 
(‘mbark(‘d tor llassein, which he reaclu'd on thodtli December, 
llolkar entc'r(‘d the capital and ])Iaced the Peshwa’s ille- 
gitimate brother, Amriit Jiao, on the throne, after exacting 
the promise of an immediate ])aynHmt of two croros, and 
territory yielding another ci'on*, as W(dl as the Command of 
the army jind th(‘ control of the state. After two months 
of singular moderation he gave u]) the capital to pillage. 

be(‘ame eagau' for the alliance as affording! 
him the only (dianee oi‘ regaining hi.s crown, and on the last ! 
Tiiotn atyof day of DiM'cmbcT, he signed the memorable treaty ■ 
^ ^ of Bashicin, by wdihrli he agreed to entcirtain ai 
body of 0,000 hhiglish troops, and a snitahlo complement' 
of artillery, and to assign districts yielding twenty-six lacsj 
for their suj)poT't, to entertain no Europeans in i.is service, j 
and to refer all his claims upon the Nizam and the Gaik-( 
war to the arbitration of tlie Governor- General. The! 

treaty likewise guaranteed tlie southern jageerdars in the^ 
enjoyment of tlieir ancient rights. 

The treaty of Bassoin, viewed in connection with its 
consequences, forms one of the most important events in 
Remarks oil history of British India. Although the 
the treaty, authority of the Pesliwa had |l^ng ceased^ to 
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possess its former importance in the Maliratta counsels, 
lie was still regarded by the other chh'fs as i-he centre of 
their national unity, and tlie recognised chief of the 
Mahratta commonwealth, and the extinction of his inde- 
pendence esscntiali^ weakened its power. It has been 
the subject of warm controversy, but the sound judg- 
ment of the Duke yf Wellington, then General Wellesley, 
based upon his extensive Indian experience, may be con- 
sidered conclusive. The treaty of Jlassein,” ho assertcal, 

and the measures adopted in coiiseqiumce of it, afforded 
“ the best prospect of preserving the jieace of India, and 
‘‘ to \iave adopted any othm* measure would have rendered 
“ war with Holkar nearly certain, and war with the whole 
“ Maliratta nation more than probable,” This opinion has 
beeii fully confirmed by posteiaty. War with the Mahratta 
])owers^vas inevitable ; the treaty may have hastened it, 
but it must not be forgotten that it likewise deprived them 
of all the resources of the Iksshwa/s Government. 

The establishment of the Company’s paiamount 
authority ah the Mahratta capital gave great iimlirage to 
Sindia and to the raja of Nagpore. Tlie former „ , . 

found all his ambitious projects in tlie Deccan sindiaurid 
defeated, and exclaimed : “ the treaty takes tlie 
“ turban from my head.” The Nagpore raja was at 
once d(*prived of the hojies lie and Ids ancestors had 
cherished of some day obtaining the office of Peshwa. 
Idle two chiefs immediately entered into a confederacy to 
olistruct tlie objects of the treaty, and Bajeo Ilao himself 
liad no sooner signed it, than he despatched an envoy to 
solicit their aid to frustrate it. Holkar, whose plans were 
tlnrarted by this masterly stroke of policy, agreed to join 
the coalition on condition that the domains of his family 
should be restored to him ; but, although he was reinstated 
in them, he no soc^ier perceived Sindia involved in hos- 
tilities with the British Government, than he lot loose his 
own himishing hordes on his possessions in Malwa. 

Lord Wellesley, who had early information of this coali- 
tion, informed Sindia and the raja of Nagpore that he was 
desirous of mamtaiuing friendly relations with weiiea- 
them unimpaired, but would resist to the full icy'« military 
extent of his power any attempt to interfere 
with the treaty. To be prepared for every contingency, 
he ordered the whole of the Hyderabad subsidiary force, 
and 6,000 of the Nizam’s own infantiy, and 9,000 horse, 
*inde» Colon#^ Stephenson, up to the frontier. General 
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Wellesley likewise inarched up 600 miles in the same 
direction witli the Mysore contingent, 8,000 infantry, 
1,700 cavalry, and 2,000 of the celebrated Mysore horse, 
under an able native commander. The southern jageerdarSf 
were induced by tlie influence whicl/ General WeIIesI(^y 
had obtained over them, to join him with 10,b00 troops. 
Ami’ut Rao, wliom Holkar had left in eprnmand at Poona, 
hfid declared his determination to reduce it to ashes when 
he could no ]ong(n- liold it ; but the city was saved by the 
energy of Gcnei-al Wellesley, who made a forced mardi of 
sixvy miles in f luT-ty-two liours to rescue it. So5n after 
Bajec Rao qnitt('d Rassein, and on the Idth May, thp day 
wliich had be('n selecjted by his astrologers, enter(3d Poona, 
ae>com])anied by British bayonets, Jind ascended the throne 
under a British salute. 

The designs of Sindia Ix'carno daily more evid^rf. He 
marched down with a large force from Oojein to form a 
junction with the raja of Nagpore, who moved up 
iiicnL of to meet him with a large force on the 17th April. 
SLius*! Both princes informed the Resilient that it was 
their intention to proceed to Poona “ to adjust the 
“ government of the Pi‘.shwa.” Ho assured them that any 
such movement would be considered an act of hostility, 
and involve the most serious consinpienccs. Various com- 
munications wei’e intercepted in different directions, wliich 
■jdaced their warlike designs beyond doubt ; and, on the 
23rd May, therefore, Colonel Close, the Resident at Sindia’s 
court, was instructed to demand a categorical explanation 
of his intentions, when he replied that, with regard to the 
negotiations on foot, he could give no decisive answer till 
he had seen the raja of Nagpore, then encamped about 
forty miles distant, “ when you shall be informed whether 
: “ there is to bo war or peace. Lord Wellesley considered 
this announcement not merely an iifsult to the British 
Government, hut an unequivocal menace of hostility on the 
part of both princes, who had planted their armies on the 
frontiers of the two allies, the Nizam and the.,Peshwa, 
whom the Government were bound to defend. The com- 
plication of affairs at this juncture was increased by the 
arrival of the French armament, already mentioned, at 
Pondfcherry, which Sindia announced to all the Mahratta 
princes as the reinforcement of an ally. The confederates 
continued to prolong the discussions for two months, while 
they were employed in pressing Holkar to join them. 
During this period of suspense, the perfidious' Peshwe con<> 
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tinued to importune Sindia to avoid any concession, but 
advance at once to Poona “ to settle ailairs.” He obstructed 
the progress of supplies, and lost no opportunity of embar- 
<'assing the Government. 

Time was now in*#aluable, but no reply could be received 
to any reference to Calcutta under six wec'ks, and Lord 
Wellesley, thereforii, ventured to take upon him- 
self the responsibility, for which he was after- of powers to 
wards captiously censu red, of vesting full powers, ^veiiesiey 
civil, military, and diplomatic, in reference to 
the conSuct of Mahratta allairs in the Deccan, in Gtuieral 
Welh^fSley, and at the same time furnished him with a 
clear exposition of his views of policy. Tlie general re- 
ceived this commission on the 18th July, and lost no time in a.d. 
calling on the allied chitds to demonstrate the sincerity 
of the pacific declarations they were making, by with- 
drawing their forceps from a position, not necessary for tlie 
security of their own territories, but menacingequally to the 
Nizam, the Company, and the Peshwa. A week of 
frivolous and fruitless discussion then ensued, during 
which Sindia had the simjdicity to say that they were not 
prepared to determine on any movement, as the m^gotiation 
with Holkar was not yet complete. Wearied with those 
studied delays, General Wellesley gave them twenty-four 
hours for their ultimatum, when they proposed that the * 
British armies should retire to their cantonments at Bom- 
bay, Madras, and Seriiigapatam, while their forces fell back 
forty miles to Boorhanpore. To this General Wellesley 
replied : “I offered you peace on terms of equality, and 
“ honourable to all parti(;s : you have chosen war, and are 
answerable for all consequences.” On the 3rd August the 
British Resident withdrew from Sindia’s camp, and the 
Mahratta war of 1803 commenced. 

SECTION IV. 

LORD WELLESLEY — WAR WITH SINDIA AND NAGPORE. 

Lord Wellesley, finding a war with Sindia and the* raja 
of Nagpore inevitable, determined to strike a decisive blow 
at their power, simultaneously, in every quarter Preparations 
of India. In the grand combinations of this for war. 
campaign he his own war minister, and never under 
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Company’s rule had tho resources of Government been 
drawn forth upon a scale of such inagniiudo and ap^ied 
with such promptitude and efTect. In tlie Deccan the ad- 
vanced force under General Wellesley of about 9,000 men,# 
and of (Colonel Stephenson, conHistinj^/)f about 8,000, was 
appointed h:> o]>eratt! a/j^aiiist the main arjjiies of the con- 
l(ui(U’ates. In the north l(),5t>0 troops were assembled 
under GeiKu-al Lake, to attack Sindia’s ])ossessions in llin- 
(lost^an, w'hicrh were (!eftuidt‘d by his French battalions ; and a 
foi-ee of was allotted for the invasion of ihindlecund. 

Oji tht) W(jst(jrj) coast an army of 7,0()0 men was oT-ij;-anised 
to disjiossess Siiulia of his possessions in Guzerat, >vhile 
r>,2o0 men wqre to oc(riij)y tlie })r(»viuce of Cuttack, be- 
lonoinn;- to tho raja of Na^•p(.^r(‘, on the eastern coast. Tho 
whole lbr(U' of about 4M,oU0 irHUi wasajiimated by thattradi- 
t ionai'y sf)i rit of ent orpris(‘ and c'n thusiasm wliich htj^horoatt'd 
tlie British ernpii'o in India,, and w'hich, on this occasion, was 
lu?iLi;liten(‘d by unbounded confidence in the statesman at 
tho liead of tln^ Govornmenf. The arinic'S of tho con- 
federatt^s werci (a)niput(‘d at 100,000, of wdiom one half 
consisted of cavahy, with a, superb train of artillery of 
many hundred j)io(^os. 

As soon as tho Ih‘sldont had (piitted Sindia’s camp, 
General Wellesley ojtemul the cainpaip;n by the e/ai>ture of 
(’ipturf strong fortiH'ss of Ahnnuhmgur, Sindia’s great 

A.T>. of AJiiiH'd- arsenal and d(‘pot in the Deccan, and by taking 
ISOii mig'ii. possessit)!! of all his district s soutli of tho Goda- 
very. Aleanwhile the confediuutes spent three weeks in 
marehiug and eoniiterinarehing, ap])aren(ly without any 
definite object. Gcnm-al Wellesley, misled by bis guides, 
wais unexpectedly bronglit, after a inarcdi of twenty-six 
miles, to a ])osition from wdiieb he could behold Siiidia’s 
eiicampnient, consisting of 50,000 men and 100 guns, 
stretclu'd out bdbre him, and be resolved to bring on an 
immediate action without waiting for tho junction of 
Bnttk' of Colonel Stej)henson’8 f'oree. The handful of 

Asiiiyo. British troo])S wliich had to enoounttjr this for- 
midable array at As sye, did not exccuid 4,500. The Alah- 
ratta infantiy was" entrenched behind formidable batteries, 
whi^h the General had particularly enjoined the officer 
commanding tho advance not to assail in front, but be 
cliarged up to the muzzle c^f the guns ; the carnage was 
appalling, but the indomitable courage anti energy of the 
troops, more especially the 74th, bore down all opposition, 
and Sindia’s splendid inf^try, standing^-fey the guns to 
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the last, was at length overpowered and (hs})ersed. TBe a.d. 
victory was the most conij)lete which had ever crowned the t803 
Company’s arms in India, but it was dearly pniehased hy 
%the loss of one-third of its numbei’s. Sindia lost 12,000 
men and all his giins, ammunition, and camp equij)age. 

His army was a (H)m])Iete wreck, and he I’ctrealc d witli a 
small body of hor^e to the Taptee. Colonel Stepluaison 
was sent in pursuit of him, and captured the tU)urishing 
town of Boorhan])ore and the strong ibrtrc'ss of Asc'crguili. 
Aleanwhile all Sindia’s distrieds in Cuzerat were occupied, 
and nothing remained to him but his ])ossessions in 
Hindustan. 

Tins valuable terrifory had been eidarged and cou- 
solidat(;d by the indelatigablc exertions of the late Alah- 
dajee Sindia, and chiefly through the army raised ytos- 

and di’^*.ipliiied by tli(‘ Count de Boigne, on sessions in 

1 1 ’ j-xi"' 11 lliiidostun. 

whose retirement to I ranee the command de- 
volved on Ceneral Perron. Howlut B-ao, since his acces- 
sion to his uncle’s throne in 17111, had continued to reside 
at Poona that he might maintain a ])aramount influence in 
the Alahratta councils, and the administration of these 
])rovince8 in the north di'volved on the general, who con- 
ducted it with great ability and moderation. He had 
succeeded in extending the corda'ol of Sindia over the 
llajpoots, and was rapidly stretching it over the Sikhs up 
to the banks of the Sutlej. His advanced posts approaclual 
the Indus in one direction and Allahabad in the other, and 
the territory under his control yielded a revenue of two 
crores of rupees. liis army consisted of 28,000 foot, not 
inferior in any respect to the Company’s sepoy army, with 
^pOO cavalry and IhO guns. The jeopardy to which the 
interests of the Company were continually exposed by the 
presence of this powerful force, entirely under French 
influence, along thef whole of the north-west frontier was 
l)ut too apparent, and Lord Wellesley considered it an 
object of the highest importance to extinguish it. Happily 
for the accomplishment of his wishes Sindia’s Alahratta 
officers entertained such jealousy of the extraordinary 
power granted to a foreigner that he considered his position 
nil longer tenable, and was contemplating his retircynent 
when the war broke out. 

[ General Lake had been entA’usted with the same plenary 
i powers in Hindostan which had been confided to General 
j Wellesley in the Deccan. He opened the cam- capture of 
Ipaigiwby adTfncing against General Perron’s i’ 
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encampment, but he withdrew bis army 15,000 strong with- 
out firing a shot, upon which General Lake laid siege to 
Allygurh, the great arsenal and depot of Sindia in Hin- 
ciostan. It had been fortified with extraordinary skill by^' 
A.D. French officers, but it was captured hj a coup de main^ 
1803 through the irresistible gallantry of the 7Gth llighlanders. 
The number of guns caj)tured amounted to 281. Shortly 
after, Perron having learnt that his enemies at Sindia’s 
court ITacl procured an order for his dismissal, obtained 
ponnission to j)ass through the Pritish camp on hi^way to 
Lucknow, and was received with the distinction duo to his 
rank and his talents. General Lake then advanced^from 
fAll^'guili towards Delhi, and Avithin sight of its minarets 
enco’int ei‘(Hl the Fninch force under (Jeneral Bourqiiin, 
in number. The batiks was severely contested, but 
the British infantry, led again by the 7Gth Higli^"jidt;rs, 
and by the Cornmander-in-Chief in person, advanced calmly 
amidst a storm of gra})e and chain shot, and charged with 
the bayonet ; the ranks of the enemy r(?elod, and then 
broke up in confusion. 

Three days after the engagement, General Bourquin 
and three of Ids officers dedivered up their sAvords to 
The troops Gcnei’al Lake. The city of Delhi was imme- 
eiiurDoihi. diately cvjicuated by Sindia’s troops, and the 
British standard Avas hoisted upon its battlements. The 
emperor, though a prisoner and sightless, Avas still con- 
sidered the fountain of honour by Hindoos and Mahomed- 
ans, and a patent of nobility under the imperial seal Avaa 
as highly prized in the remotest proviiuMJS of the Deccan 
as it had been in the days of Auruiigzebo. “ General 
1803 “ Liike,” in the magniloquent proclamation of Lord 
Wellesley, “was ushered into the royal presence, and 
Sept. “ found the unfortunate and venerable emperor, oppressed 
“ by the accumulated calamities of ofd age and degraded 
“ authority, extreme poverty and loss of sight, seated 
“ under a small tattered canopy, the remnant of his royal 
“ shite, with every external appearance of the ^misery of 
“ his condition.” Lord Wellesley made a noble provision 
for his sup})ort, and then formed the judicious resolution 
of remioving him and the royal family from the dangerous 
associations of Delhi, and proposed Monghyr for his 
future residence ; but the emperor clung with such tenacity 
to the spot Avhich had been for six centuries the capital of 
iMahomedan power that the Governor- General was reluct- 
antly constrained to relinquish the de^^n. For thk 
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generous but imprudent act the Government was required a.d. 
to pay a fearful penalty half a century later. 1803 

Leaving Colonel Ochterlony in command at Delhi, 
JSeneral Lake marched down to Agra, which capitulated 
after a protracted s’^ge, when the treasure found Battle of 
in it, about twenty-eiglit lacs of rupees, was Laswaree. 
promptly and prud/mtly distributed among the officers and 
men, “ in anticipation of tlie approval of the home autlio- 
“ rities.” On the outbreak of the war Sindia had sent 
fifteen of his French battalions across the Norbudda to 
protect*his possessions in Ilindostan. They were con- 
sidered the dower of his army, and wore usually called the 
“ Deccan Invinciblcs,” and nobl}^ did they sustain the 
reputation they had gained. Including the fugitives from 
Delhi they formed a body of 13,000 horse and foot, with 
72 pieg“s of cannon, under native commanders. General 
Lake came up with their encampment at Laswarea on the 
1st November, and they fouglit as native soldiers had 
never fought before when they luid no European officers to 
animate them. They were at length overpowered, but not 
till one-half of their number, as reported, lay on the field 
killed or wouiuhnl. The gcuieral himsell* conducted all the 
movements, and imi)etuously led the charge in person, more 
to the credit of his gallantry than ol‘ his military talent. 
Though a dashing soldier and adored by his men, he was 
a very inditlerent general, but the flagrant errors of the 
day were covered — as they have since been on more than 
oVie occasion — by the chivalrous valour of the men at the 
sacritico of their lives. 

Alarmed l)y the reverses ho had sustained, Sindia made 
overtures which resulted in an armistice, and General 
Wellesley was now enabled to turn his whole 
-attention to the raja of Nagporo, whom he had Arpmm! 
been closely folio wiifg. On the 28th November ho Subnimsion 
came up with his whole army at Argaurn, and, 
obtained a complete victory. The fortress of Gawilgurh 
surrendeii^d in the middle of December, and General 
Wellesley prepared to march upon Nagpore, which must 
have at once capitulated. The province of Cuttack had 
also been occupied by a British array without a aingle 
casualty. The raja, reduced to extremities by these rapid 
reverses, and trembling for r his capital and his throne, 
liastened to sue for peace, and the treaty of Deogaum was 
negotiated and concluded in two Ways by Mr. Mount- 
Stuaut Elphi»^ne on the 18th December. Cuttack was 
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A.T». ,ai]ncxed to the Company’s territories, and the uninterrupted 
1803 i comm unication between Calcutta and Madras, which the 
j i Court of Directx:)rs had coveted for many years, and for 
;which they W(?re at one time prej)ared to pay a large, 
sum, was estaljlislied. The opulent pr^>vince of Berar was 
imade over to our ally the Nizam, though during the 
camj)aign his officers had beliav^ed with more than ordinary 
})orfidy. Tlie raja likt‘wise (mgagc'd to refer all his differ- 
enees with the Nizam and the Peshwa to the arbitrament 
of tlu! Jhitlsh (lovi'.rnnumt.. These cessions of territory, 
whi(jh comprised sonu‘ of his most valuable distftcts, re- 
due{‘d him to the position of a secondary power in India. 

Sindia c.ould no longei’ hesitate to aee(^j)t the severe 
terms dictated by the Governor-General. His French 

ouiin)issiou battalions, the* bulwark of his powei’, were anni- 
of sijxiiu. hilati'd. Jlis t(‘rrit.ories in the Deccan, iirGuzerat 
and in llindosf an, the rich jiatrimony baquoathed to him 
by Ids uiieh}, ha.d been wi'csted from him, aaid nothing lay 
before him but the (‘xtinction of his ])Ower. He yielded to 
necessity within a fortnight after the rajti of Nagpore had 
agreed to the trealy of Deoganm, and signed the treaty of 
/ ' ^irjee Anjengaum. He was obliged to c(;de all his terri- 
tories lying betwc'iui th(‘ Gang(\s aiid the Dooal), and those 
north of the [ii’incipahticis of' diyjiore and Joudpore, the 
fortress and territory of Ahniednugnr in th(} Deccan, and 
Ih'oacii and its di^pemhmeic's in Huzerat, He relincpiislied 
all claims t)n the Peshwa., the Nizam, and the Gaikwar, 
and ac,knowl('dg(‘d the in(h‘|)enden('.e of the rajas and feu- 
|date)ri('S in Hiiidostan wifh whom Lord Wellesley had 
roe.iuitly concluded treaties. The war which produced 
tlu'sc^ great results was s(‘arc(‘ly of live mcniths duration, 
and it was concluded befort^ it was known in Leadimhall 
Street that it liad conimenced. Ahmeduugur with its 
ter-ritoiy was made over to the Pesl^va, and the wealthy 
districts in Hindostaii wcr(‘ united with those which had 
been Jiecpiired from tin* Vizitu* of Oiule, to form a separate 
Tri'iiUc'SDf 1 ^^'c^hicc now known a.s tin; Noi’tli \^est Presi- 
Hiiiniu'o ill dency. Having tlius imlnced the Mahratta 
thoru.rtJi. power ill HindosLan, Lord Wellesley was anxious 
to prevent the renewal of it by establishing a barrier 
betAv^een the jiossessions of Sindia, north of the Nerbudda 
and those of the Companyt and General Lake was in- 
striiotod h) conclude treaties of alliance witli the Jaut 
prince of Bhiirtpore, ancLtho princes of Jeypore, Joudpore, 
Machery, Boondee and (Tohud, who were i^kjreby absolved 
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from all allegiance to the Mahratta powers, and relieved 
from all dread of their encroachments. 

^The genius of Lord Wellesley had thus, in the course of 
five years, reorganized the political condition of India, and 
placed liis masters on the jiinnacle of power. Tlie Com- 
pany had now bccoific the absolute sovereigns of the most 
valuable portion of the continent, the ]>rotector of the 
states not included* within its possessions, and the umpire 
in the disputes of all. Its authority was established on a 
"more solid basis than that of Akbar or Aurungzebe. The 
re])utat jon aiid splendour of Lord Wellesley’s administration 
had now reached its culmination, and the disasters which 
clouddd the riimainder of his Indian career were owing en- 
tirely to tho blunders of the Commander-in-Chief, though 
his Government was necessarily saddl(‘d with the obloquy of 
them. 


A. I). 

1803 


SECTION V. 

LOUTl WELLESLEY WAR WITH ITOI.KAR — COLONEL MONSON’S 

RETREAT. 

Dering the war with Sindia and the raja, of Nagpore, PTol- 1804 
kar, instead of uniting his forc(\s with theirs, sought more 
protltabhi enqiloyment for tluuu in predatory ex- iroikar’H 
cursions into Itindostan. On the conclusion of procecUingR. 
the peace he marched upon the wealthy town of Miilu^sur, 
•where he was reported to have obtained a croro of rupc'os, 

V)y which he was enabled to t.ake into his pay tho soldiers 
whom Sindia and the raja of Nagpore had disbanded. ' 
liis army was thus augmented to (>(),000 horse, and 15,000 
foot, a force far exceeding liis requirements or his resources, 

^oid which could only b(; maintained by plunder. He was 
assured by the Goxfjrnor-General and Gcmeral Wellesley 
tliat, as long as he abstained from invading the dominions 
ot tlu! Company or of their allies, no attempt should be 
made to interfere wdth his movememts. But repose was in- 
compatible with his condition ; his fortune was in his 
‘ uldle, and his reckless disposition led him to throw 
Ihmself on tho* British buckl(^r. In March he demanded 
of General Wellesley the cession of certain districts ill the 
Deccan which he affirmed ha(J once belonged to his family, 
find he sent to General Lake to demand the cliout as the 
^inalienable right of the Mahrattas, and threatened “if his 
“ denjj;nd3 w«ir^ not complied With, that countries many 


.y 
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A.D. “ hundred miles in extent should he plundered, and oalami- 

1804 ties fall on many hundred thousand human beings by a 
“ continued war, in which his armies would overwhelm 
“ them like waves of the sea.” These insolent menaces 
Were followed up by an inroad into the territories of the 
British ally, the raja of Jeypore. 

Lord Wellesley felt that there could be no prosperity or 
even peace in Central India while this large predatory 
War with horde continued to roam through it under this 
noikar. 1 ‘ampant chief, and that an army of observation 
wouhl be found to be far more costly than an array o^ action ; 
and on the Idth April dirc(dcd Generals Wellesley and Lake 
to take the held against him. General Lake moved ifitothe 
Jeypore tcTi-itory, and chased him out of it. General Wel- 
lesley then in the De(*can ui‘ged him to continue the pursuit 
without pause, and assured him that if it was prosecuted 
with vigour, the war would be over in a fortnight. By an 
act of ineomprehensive fatuity. General Lake rejected this 
advice, withdrew his army into cantonments, and sent 
Colonel Monson with a weak force to Ibllow Holkar. 
Jjord Wellesley strenuously urged him either to recall the 
brigade or to strengthen it, but General Lake did neither'. 
Colonel Monson was as renuirkable for his personal bravery 
as tor his professional incompetence. With a detachment 
feeble in numbers, and not supported by a single Euro- 
j)eaii soldier, witli only about 2,500 worthless irregular 
horse, ho advanced into the heart of ITolkar’s territory 
to encounter a force ten times its number, and commanded 
by the most daring soldier of the day ; and he neglected to 
make any provision for sujiplies, or for crossing the 
various streams which wmuld become un fordable in two or 
three weeks. 

1 804 On the 7th July Colonel Monson recciv^ed the alarming in- 
telligence that Holkar had called up his whole force and 
coionoi marching upon him, and that Colonel 

Uion^on’s Murray, whom General Wellesley had ordered 
retreat. Guzerat to support him, had fallen back. 

The provisions in his camp were only equal to two days’ 
consumption, and he deemed it necessary to make an 
immediate retreat. Whenever the troops stood at bay, 
Holkar, notwithstanding the immense superiority of his 
force, sustained a repulse. At Rampoora Colonel Monson 
was reinforced by two battalions sent to his aid by 
General Lake, and was well supplied with provisions ; 
but ho unaccountably fingered there twqnty-fouj 
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during whicli time Holkar never once ventured to attack a.d. 
Lim. He then recommenced his retreat, which soon 1804 
dis^jaccful jrQXLt, and the last sepoy straggled 
into Agra fifty days after ho had begun to retire. Twenty- 
tliree years before Colonel Camac liad, with e(pial indiscre- 
tion, marched into ^ho lieart of Sindia’s territories, and 
i'ound himself in the same predicament as Colonel Monson; 
yet, by the unfailiifg expedient of a bold and aggressive 
movement, Sindia was comyjletely defeated, and lost guns, 
ammunition, encampment, and reputation. Hut for the 
imbecility of the commander, the same ti’iumph would 
have crowned the valour of the troo|)S under Colonel 
Monsoh, and Lord Wellesley would not have had to lament 
the loss of five battalions of infantry and six companies of 
artillery. This was the most signal disgrace the Com- 
pany’s arms had sustained since the destruction of Colonel 
Ihii I lie’ff detachment by Hyder, and it was commemorated 
in ribald songs in the bazaars tlirougbont the continent. 

The raja of Bhurtporc, who was the first to seek the 
alliance of the Government in the flood-tide of succesS in 
1803, was the first t(.) desert tlieni when tlie tide appeared 
to be ebbing. 

Flushed with success, IJolkar advanced to Muttra with 
ail army estimated at iK),0U0 men, and General Lake, with 
iiis usual energy, rapidly assembli'.d his regiments noik^rbe- 
to meet this unexpected inroad. Meanwhile, siegoA Delhi. 
Holkar planned the daring project of seizing the city of 
•Delhi and obtaining possession of the person of the 
emperor, and of the influence still attached to his name. 
Leaving his cavalry to engage the attention of General 
Lake, he suddenly appeared before the gates of the city 
on the 7th October. It was ten miles in circumference, 1804 
defended only by dilapidated walls and ruined ramparts, 
and tilled with a nfixed and unruly population. The 
garrison was too weak to admit of reliefs, and provisions 
were served to the troops on tlie battlements ; but Colonel 
Ochterlonjg with a spirit worthy of Clive, defended it for 
nine days against the utmost efforts of the enemy, 20,000 
^^troug, with 100 pieces of artillery. Holkar at length 
4rew off his fordb in despair, and sending back his infantry 
and guns into the territory of his now ally, the raja of Bh^irt- 
[Kjre, set out with his cavalry po lay waste the Company’s 
jdistricts in the Doab. 

General Lake left his infantry under General Fraser, to 

T ^ 
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watch Holkar’s battalions, and started in pursuit of him 
Pursuit of with six regiments of cavalry, European and 
Hoikar. native, and his liorse {irtillery, giving him no 
rest night or day. Hoikar generally contrived to keep 
twenty or thirty miles ahead of him, Ravaging the defence- 
less villages as ho s\vej)t along; but, after a forced march 
of fifty miles in twenty-four liours, the general succeeded 
A.u. in overtaking him at dawn, at Futtygurh, on the 17th 
18(14 November. The emuny’s liorses were at picket, and the 
men asleep besiiUi tljeiiL in a])])atent security, when several 
rounds of gi-ajx; anuounced the arrival of i heir 'pursuers. 
Hoikar sprang on his horse, and galloped oil* with a finv 
troopers, leaving the rest of the troo})s to shift for 
tin 'ms(‘lves, and they wt;re dis])ersed and cut up in all 
directions. He hastened back to rejoin his iiiiantry, but 
found on n'crossiiig the diimna, that they had sufiered an 
irre[)arable di'leat. GcJieral Frazer wit h a forco^ :)f 6,00(} 
nuni had att ac^ked his army consisting of fourteen battalions 
Piittioof foot, a larg(5 body of horse and IdO guns, 

Bwk- and obtained a decisive victory, capturing more 
than half bis artillery ; but tlu‘, victory was d(;arly pur- 
chased by the loss of the general. During the engage- 
ment, a destructive tii-e was (>pened on the British force 
from the fortress of Deeg, belonging to the raja of Bliurt- 
port', which was immediately invested and captured. 

The fi)rt lines of Hoikar wen; now at the lowest ebb. 
Genera.1 Jones, who had su(;eeeded the incompetent Colonel 
IMnrray, had ca])tui‘ed all his forts in Malwa, and 
iJiiuitporo. marched up, unmolested, to General Lake's 
encampment. The largo host with ivhich he had 
proudly a])peared on the banks of the Jumna only four 
months before had disappeari*d, and the annihilation of his 
power apjieared inevitable, when every advantage was 
thrown away by the fatal resolutiorPof General Lake to 
invest Bhurtpore. ^JLe town was eight miles in circum- 
ference, snrround(‘d by the invulnorabli; bulwark of a mud 
wall of great height and thickness, ]irotected by numerous 
bastions and by a broad and deep ditch, filled with water, 
and defended by ^,000 of the i-aja’s troops and the rem- 
nant of Holkar’s infantry. Generiil Lake turned a deaf 
ear^o all advice, and without a sufficient siege train, or an 
engineer officer of any cxpc^rience, without even making a 
reconnaissance, commenced the siege with breathless im- 
petuosity. Four consecutive attacks were made upon it 
during fifteen weeks, which entailed t^cu unpreyedentpd 
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loss of o,200 in killed and wounded, of whom 103 were a.d. 
officers. The siege was abandoned on the 21st April ; 
but the rajuj -v^io had severely felt the loss of all the 
^eyenues of his districts and the exactions of Holkar, 
sought an accommodation with the Government, and a 
treaty was soon after concluded on condition of his con- 
tributing twenty lac^s of rupees in four instalments towards 
tlie expenses of the* war. But this issue of the cain])aign 
did not cover the disgrace of our failure, the remond^rancu; 
of which was perpetuated even in the rtnnote districts of 
the Dcaa^n by rude delineations of Britisli soldiers hurled 
from the battkiinents of Bhurtpore. 

Tlii^ pacification was hasicuied by the hostile attitude of 
Sindia. By the treaty of Sirjee Anjenganm, be had agreed 
to relinquish all claim on the r.ajas with whom 
Lord Wellesley had concluded treaties. But, tu/iVof" * 
wlien ffie list was presented to him four months 
after, he was exasperateni to find the name of the rana of 
Gohud included in it, and also thefort of (1 walior. lie si-outed 
the idea of considering the rana, whose territories he had 
absorbed twenty years bcTore, as an indejieiuhmt prince, or 
of making ov(!r to him the fortress of Gwalior, which ho 
valued not merely for its strength, but ns a personal gift 
from the emperor. General Wellesley affirmed that Sindia 
had subscribed the tr(*aty with the distinct understanding j 
that the fort and territory should remain with him, and it ! 
was in ignorance of this agreement tliat Lord Wdlesley j 
•had resolved to consider Gohnd as an independent princi- 
pality. General Wellesley said, “ that lie would sacrifice 
“ it, and every other frontier town ten times over, to 
“ preserve our credit for good faith.” Major Malcolm, the 
envoy at Sindia’ s court, was equally urgent, but L ord 
Wclleshw, who was entirely in the wrong, imperiously 
persisted in his relolution, and Sindia was obliged to 
selimit, but the loss continued to rankle in his bosom. 

* The disastrous retreat of Colonel Monson and the 
fiiilure of^tho siege of Bhurtpore, produced a profound 
sensation throughout Hindostan. The victors of oonfoderfioy 
Issye had been chased by llolkar up to the affiuust Go- 
walls of Agra! The captors of Gwalior had 
been baffled before a mud fort in the plains, and ail im- 
pression was created that the Company’s good fortune was 
on trie wane. A hostile confederacy was secretly formed, 
which included Sindia, Holkar, Ameer Khan, and the 
rgja oJ^Bhurtp© je ; and Sindia ventured to attack our allies 

T 2 
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A.D. and to invade Saugor. At the instance of bis minister, 

1805 Sirjee Rao, the encampment of Mr. Jenkins, the Resident, 
was plundered, and he was placed under restraint. Sindia 
moreover assembled an army of 40,000 men, and movo(,l 
on towards Bliiirtporo, with the intention, he said, of 
negotiating a peace; b(‘tw(;en the raja and the British 
Government. Lord WellesUy could not fail to feel acutely 
the insult which sucli a ]>roposal ira]>fied, but ho and his 
brothf 3 r were anxious to avoid a ru])turo witli Sindia at 
this l,imo. Ilie inoralc of the army Avas low, and the 
north-wc'st fronlier was d(‘fcn(;ele8s. The Resident dis- 
suaded Sindia from crossing the Chumhul towards Bliurt- 
pore, assuring him that it would inevitably result in^'a war, 
and advised liim to return to liis own ca]utal ; but he said 
his funds Avero exhausted, and General W(;llesley assured 
fjoi'd Wellesley that lu' was really impoverished by his late 
losses, and under tlie advica; of tlie General an aLrranee of 
money was made to liim from the treasuiy, on which he 
retraced his stef)S to Subulgurh. 

lie Avas joined soon after by Ameer Khan and Holkar, 
with about 3,000 of tlie cavalry Avhieh yet adhered to his 
.. . . standard, '^fhe conledorates pressed Sindia for 

or (hr con- money, but his exchequer Avas exhausted, and lie 
f(«(icriius. pemiissiou to despoil his giuieral, 

A.mbaj(;e Anglia, Avho had amassed two croi*es in his 
seiwiee, and Shirj(‘c Rao, Sindia’s father-in-law, extorted 
fifty lacs of ru])ees from him by torture. The atrocities of 
this miscreant constrained Sindia to discard him, and' 
Ambajee having been a]ipointed in his stead, broke up the 
alliance between his master and Holkar and Ameer Khan, 
and the path Avas thus ('pened for an a(;commodation 
Avitli the British GoAXTiiment. Sindia had nothing to 
expect, but everything to lose, by a struggle with the 
Company, and he Avas sincerely desirous of the restoration 
of concord. Lord Wellesley Avas equally anxious for the 
re-establishment of a good understanding, that ho might 
reduce the burdens of the state. He had det9rmincd to 
restore Gohud and GAvalior, as a matter of policy, and 
another month or six weeks Avould have brought about an 
Siincrsoiime adjustment of all differences, and placed 

ofLiSti the tranquillity of India on a solid basis ; but, 

JS05 Weiiesiiy. 30th July he was superseded bj the 

arrival of Lord Cornwallis, and his whole scheme of policy 
was at once subA'ertod. 

'f'The administration of Lord Wellesley is thf; moit 
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memorable in the annals of the Company. He found the a.d. 
empire beset with perils in every quarter; he Ren^arksou 
bequeathed it to bis successor in a state of com- his adminis- 
pbde security, with the prestige of our power 
higher than it had e’^^er stood. Ho annihilated the French 
force at Hyderabad, demolished the kingdom of Mysore, 
and became master^ of the Demean. He extinguisbe(T~the 
more formidable battalions of French troops in the employ 
of Sindia, and turned his possessions in Hindostan into a 
Ih’itish province. He paralysed beyond redemption the 
great Mmiratta sovereigns ; he doubled the territories and 
resources of the Company ; he exhibited a special genius 
for creating and consolidating an empire, and he would 
rank as the greatest of the Governors- General if he had not 
been preceded by Warren Hastings and followed by Lord 
Dalhoii^ie. He was resolved to quench those internecine 
contests among the pi'inces of India which, for a century 
since the death of Aurungzebe, bad turned its fairest pro- 
vinces into a desert. He felt as his brother the Duke of 
Wellington, then General Wellesley, liappily expressed it, 
that no permanent system of policy could be adopted to 
“ protect the weak against the strong, and to keep the 
‘‘ princes for any length of time in tluhr relative positions, 

“ and the whole body in [)cace. without the establishment 
“ of one power which, by the superiority of its strength 
“ and its military system and resources, should obtain a 
“ preponderating inhuence for the protection of all.” The 
‘Company was to be this preponderating power, but the 
Company was still a commercial body, with an instinctive 
dread of military operations, which interrupted its invest- 
ments and disturbed its balance-sheet. The mercantile 
spirit was still in the ascendant in Leadcnhall-street, 
whereas Lord Wellesley maintained that “ as long as the 
“ Company represented the sovereign executive authority 
“ in this vast empire, its duties of sovereignty must be 
paramount to mercantile interests.” These antagonistic 
views cref^ed a strong feeling of antipathy towards him at 
the India Flouse. Parliament, moreover, had thought fit 
to interdict all increase of territory and all alliances with 
native princes without the sanction of the Court of Directors, 
and they hoped under the shadow of this injunctioA to 
continue at peace with the native prince?#, and to pursue 
^heir mercantile enterprises without any impediment. But, 
in defiance of this rule, Lord Wellesley had been engaged in 
weraf^im Cap^^omprin to the Sutlej, had broken the power 
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A.D. of prince after prince, and loaded the Company with the 
1805 rcsponflibility of governing one half and controlling the 
other half of India. The vastriess of his schemes, and the 
audacity of his aspirations, confounded them ; and evei? 
his friend Lord CastlereagJi, the Prescient of the Board of 
Control, regarded willi «a feeling of anxiety tlie vast extent 
of our doininioii and our responsibilitic^s. The announce- 
ment of the war witli ITollcir, Iiowever inevitable, filled 
up the nu‘asur(^ of his delinquencies, and completed the 
dismay of tlie India authonties in LeadcnlialJ -street and 
at ilie Board of Control ; and it was resolved to supersede 
him, and “ to bring bacdc things to the state the legislature 
‘'had pr(\S(n’il)ed in 1 71)2 ; ” in otluT words, to put the 
, pohlieal (dock back a dozen years. 


On (1 k‘ return ofjiord VVt'lIesley to England, an attempt 
was mad{‘ to subject liim to an impeachment. Jdr. 
Attnnpt at ioUill, originally a tailor, had gone out to India 
imppiuii- as a , 11 adventurer, and having amassed a for- 
tune in the hot-liouse of corruption at Lucknow, 
obtained a- seat in Parlianumt, and bronglit articles of 
clia, rge agaJnst Lord Wellesley of high crimes and mis- 
demeanours which were dro])})(*d on tlio dissolution ; and 
l^mll having failed to obtain a seat at the (dection, pnt a 
jiei'iod to his life. Lord Folkstono subsequently renewed 
the cliarge, but tlui r(‘solution of censure wliieh he pro- 
posed was negatived by 182 to 31. On the other liaiid, 
the vindictive (^)urt of Proprietors passed a vote of con- 
d(‘mnatiou by b2S to 1*J5, But thirty years later, when 
trutli had triumphed over passion and prejudice, tho Court 
of Divindors took occasion, on tlie publication of his 
despatch(;s, to assure him by a unanimous resolution, “ that 
“ in tlieir judgment lie had been animated througliout hi^ 
“ administration by an ardent zeal to jiroinoto the well- 
Appiuusoof ‘‘ being of India, and to uphold the interest and, 
n.o Court of “honour of tlie British empire; and that they 
iiu ors. <4 looked back to the eventful and brilliant period' 
'‘of his administuitioii with feelings commois’ to their 
'' countrymen.” They voted him a grant of 20,0002. and 
ordered liis statue to be placed in the India House as a 
I’ecognition of his services. 
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CHAPTER TX. 


# SECTION L 

LORD CORNWALLIS AND SIR 0. I5ARL0W. 

Lord Cornwaijjs was Mr. PitEs invariable reiu^e iu every 
Indian dilliealty. When tbo Coinpany’s possessions were 
conslcpnx'd to be in dang-cr Ironi ilie proceedings j 
of Warrcai Hastings, Lord Cornwallis was sent wniiis’s brief 
out to restore tlieir security. When again, in 
17l>7, Sir John Sliore’s weakness had brought on 
the mutiny of the ofhecrs winch threatened the dissolution 
of Government, ho was entreated to go out, if oidy for a 
year ; and now he was importuned a third time in 1805 
to undertake tlie ofhee of Governor-General, and save the 
empire from the ruin witli which it was supposed to be 
threatened through Lord Wellesle^^’s ambition. Ills con- 
stitution was exliausted by thirty years of labour in 
America, in India and in Ireland, but he would not refuse 
What he considered the call of duty, and he landed at Cal- 
cutta on the 8()th June, with the linger of death visibly 
upon him. Within twenty-four hours Lord Wellesley had 
the mortification to learn that his whole system of policy 
was to be immediately demolished. Lord Cornwallis lost 
no time in announcing that it was his object to restore the i 
native princes to a* condition of “vigour, effimoncy, and I 
“ indcfiendent interest,*^ and to remove the impression of 
our design to establish British control over every Indian 
power. He was resolved, in fact, to steer the vessel of the 
state; in 1805 by the ephemeris of 1793. 

He immediately pi’oceeded up the country by water, and 
Oil the 19th September sent a despatch to Lord Lake de- 
fining the policy he intended to pursue. He 
proposed to restore all Holkar’s family domains waiiis s 
when he manifested a reasonable disposition ; 
to give up Gohud and Gwalior to Sindia, and even to 
waiv^the demand which had been made by Lord Wellesley 
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of the release of the Resident, Mr. Jenkins, whom 
Sindia detained in honourable bondage, if it was found to 
be an obstacle to a reconciliation with that chief ; to abro- 
gate the treaty with Jeypore ; to remove the emperor and 
liis family to some town near Calcutta, and to restore 
Dellii to the Mahrattas ; to dissolve all the alliances con- 
cluded with the prin(5cs north of the^ Chumbul, and to 
compensate them for the loss of our protection from the 
territories we had acquired beyond the Jurnna, whicli was 
to bo our future boundary. B(T(>re this letter could reach 
Ijonl Lake, Tjord Cornwallis was in his grave. It was 
dictated to his s('cretary at a time when he w^as in such 
a state of mental and physical debility, that it may be 
questioned whether he fully comprehended the scope and 
llwdoutii c.nnsequences of this abrupt and fundamental 
change of judicy. lie was put on shore g^t Oha- 
zee{)ore, wdiere ho expir'd on the 5th October. He bad 
■' siiot the gt'nius of Hastings or of Lord Wellesley, and his 
merits ns a Governor-rTomu’al liave been over-rated, but 
none of the rulers of British India have ever more richly 
earned Hit) esteem and confidence of Europeans and natives 
hy his sterling integrity, his straightforward and manly 
cliaracter, and the spirit of justice and moderation which 
regulated all his actions. 

Sir George Barlow, the senior member of Council, suc- 
ceeded temporarily to tlie office of Govern or- General. He 
Sir G T’lr presided for many years over some of the 

low; find his iiiost important offices in the state, in which he 
policy. acquired a rich fund of experience. He had 

been extolled for his official aptitude and ability by tliree 
successive Governors- General, and though the ministry had 
wisely resolved never again to place any local officer at 
the head of the Government, they had yielded to the 
recommendation of Lord Wellesley, knd given him the 
reversion of the liighcst office. But Sir George was simply 
[a first-rate cirilinii, eminently qualified for every subor- 
j dinato department, but destitute of that patricia,n dignity 
I and that elevation of mind whicli the management of the 
j empire required. While he continued under the influence 
of Lord Wellesley’s master spirit, he cordially adopted hiji„. 
largof and comprehensive pmicy, and became so closely 
identified with it that he los^ the prospect of succeeding 
him when that policy was discarded at the India House. 
This fact was communicated to him by Lord Cornwallis, 1 
and may not have been without its influeneje'in con^|prtii^ I 
him to the opposite line of policj, of which he now bejuaiae ' 
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the unflinching advocate. Ho hastened to inform Lord a.d. 
Lake that it was his intention to dissolve all our alliances 
with the native princes, to relinquish all right to interfei'e 
on their affairs, and to withdraw from all connection with 
any state beyond the Jumna. Lord Wellesley proposed 
to rest the security ?)f our dominion on tlie establishment 
of general tranquillity under our supremacy. vSir George 
considered that our position would be equally secure if 
the native states were allowed to tear one another h) piec*os, 
and were thus deprived of all leisure to atta(;k us. This 
despicalUe policy was aptly described by Mr. Metcalfe, sul)- 
sequently Govern or- General ad hitcrmi., as “disgrace with- 
“ out ’compensation, treaties without security, and peace 
“ without tranquillity.” 

Sindia was as anxious to avoid a second collision with 
the Government of Calcutta as the Governor-General him- 
self, and an envoy was sent to the head-quarters peace with 
of Lord Lake, then about to start in pursuit of Siudia. 

ITolkar. A^treaty was concluded on tlie 25th December, iso.j 
by which Gohiid and Gwalior were restored to him, and it 
was stipulated that the Chuinbul should bo the boundary 
of the two states, and that the British Government, should 
enter into no treaties with the rajas of Oodypore, doudpore, 
and bther chiefs whom lie claimed as his feudatories. 
Northern India swarmed with military adventurers, con- 
sisting of the fragments of the armies disbanded by Sindia 
and the raja of Nagpore, and of the irn^gulars whom our 
• Government had dismissed ; hence Holkar, notwithstanding 
his revers(!S, was able to collect a body of 12,000 horse and 
3,000 foot, whom it was important to disperse. Lord Lake 
set off in pursuit of him at the head of his cavalry and 
light infantry, and a British army was, for the first .time, 
conducted to the banks of the Sutlej by the general who 
liad been the first fo camp on the Jumna. On crossing 
tlie Sutlej Lord Lake was brought into communication 
with Runjeet Sing, the young chieftain of twenty-four, then 
employee^ in laying the foundation of a new kingdom in 
the Punjab ; and on the banks of the Beyas (the ancient 
Ilydaspes) concluded a treaty with him by which ho en- 
gaged to aflbrd no further assistance to Holkar, and to 
oblige him to evacuate the Punjab forthwith. Holkar, 

■now a helpless fugitive, was^ pursued to the holy city of 
jUriritsir, and sent an envoy humbly to sue for peace, 
fwhich he was ready to accept on any terms. 

• Hq^er the •positive instructions of Sir George Barlow, 
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A. I), the draft of a treaty was presented to him which provided 
r 1 his complete reinstatement in power, the 

tn'Hty with restoration ot all the territories winch had be- 
iioikiir. longed to his family, and the relinquishment of 
all interference with the ehit'fs vvhoni he claimed as hisi 
dependents. He was re(tuired to refim[uish all right to 
Hamjioora, and all claim on Hoondee, lo entertain no 
Europeans in his stn-viee, to return to llindostaii hy a 
prestn-ihed ronft', iind fo abstain 1‘rom injuring the terri- 
tories fif the Company or their allies. llolkar, whose 

forlunes werci now di'spi'rale, these proposals appeared like 
a godsend, but their incia'dible hmiemry convinced him 
that ilu;y (amid only be dictated by fear, and his envoy 
ih't.ui-ned with a (hnnand for (nghteen additional districts in 
n indostan, and liberty to levy coni rilmtions on Jey])()re, 
both of whicli wm'e ])iT(nnplorily refused. Fresh jj^illicul- 
tics wi're start(‘d by bis envoys, till Lord Lake ihreattmed 
to recommence, the pursuit, wlum ilie ratilied treaty wtis 
tit. oncti produced. l»ut Sir (leoigi^ Larlow was dis])leased 
with th(‘ tm*nis of the treaty both with Siiillia and liolkar. 
He considered that to tix the xMahratta boundary on the 
banhs of the Climnbul, might irujily a jiledgo to protect 
the jirinccs beyond it from their rapacity ; t'lnd he there- 
dbre added declaratory articles withdrawing British pro- 
i tectiem IVom vvvA'y state to the W(‘st (jf the dumna. Ram- 
poora was voluntarily surrendered to him, and he fired a 
royal sahilo on the oe(;asion, declaring at the same time 
that “ the Ihiglisli were great rascals, and never to bh 
“ trusted.” The raja oi' Boomh'o had tlie strongest claims 
on the gratitude of tin; Company as a constant and faithful 
ally, and as having two year.', Indore afforded shelter and 
aid to Colonel xMonson in his retreat, in spite of the 
numaces of llolkar. Lord I..ake made a strenuous effort to 
save him, but ISir (h'orge was deaf to*every remonstrance, 
and cancidled tbe article in the frtmty which protected 
iiim from the rapacit y and revmige of llolkar. 

The course pursued toward Jeypore was yet piore dis- 
graet'ful. The raja was the first k> accede to Lord 
Tht' rain of WellcsUy’s System of subsidiary alliances, but be 
Jeyiwro. wavcrcd in bis ftdolity when Colonel Munson was 
flying; before llolkar, and Lord Wellesley informed Lord 
Cornwallis that this defectiop bad cancelled bis claim to 
our alliance. In the following year llolkar entered bis 
territories and claimed bis assistance against the Company, 
but Lord Lake assured him that the boon of our pro^^ctioc 
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would be restored to liim if he resisted the advances of a.i>. 
tliat chief, and in this liope he aftbrdcd cordial and efficient ISOG 
aid to our detachments proceeding in |)urHuit of Idni. 
^ord Cornwallis, who wns the soul of honour, said that 
any promise Lord Lake had given to the raj'a should be 
h(‘ld sacrt'd. Sir George Ihirlow, however, reliisc'd to ac- 
knowh'dge any such obligation, and as Holkar entered the 
Jeyj)ore territory, liH'iit on ])lundcr and revenge', informed 
him that the protection of Government Avas withdrawn for 
the breach of his engagenumt during Colonel Monson’s 
redreat. Loi'd Ijake, indignant at the contempt with which 
his exj)ostulatjons were tirat(‘d and the di'gradat ion of the 
national chiiractcr, threw up all his ])olitical functions. 

Holkar wuis bound l)y the treaty to return to Ilindostan 
by a ])resci‘ibed I'oute, and to abstain from all aggression 
on the territoiics of tln^ Company or their allit'S. 

Hut to save the field allowances Sir George of iioikar. 

Barlow directed Lord Lake to hasten out of the Punjab ; 
and Holkar no sooner found him across the Sutk'j tlian 
h(} l(d loose his predatory bands on the districts of the 
there any arti(de of the treaty which he 
did not violate Avith audacity. He lialtc'd for a month in 
the Jcypore territory, and, secung tin' British support witli- 
drawTV from the raja., extorted eighteen lacs of rupees from 
him, and tlu'n marched down to wreak his vcngt'ance on 
Booiidee. This disastrous termination of the Mahrattii 
war St) wed the seeds of a more niomeutous cont,est. The 
* \visdoni of Lord Wellesley’s policy was amply vindicated 
jhy the twelve years of anarchy which followed the sub- 
^ I version of it ; while tlui adoj)tion of a neutral policy and ol 
i a system of isolation fostered the growth of a nciw pre- 
j datory j)owmr, which it eventually required an army ot 
1 100,000 men to extinguish. 

It was not long tjefore the evils of this policy of non- 
interference became visible. The rana of Oodypore was 
regardt;d as the “sun of Hindoo glory,” and an uesyiationof 
alliance ^with Ids family as the summit of social H^jpootaim. 
distinction. The beautiful daughter of the reigning prince 
had been betrothed to the raja of Joudpore, and on bis 
premature death was claimed by his successor ; but her 
( nand was given to the rma of JeypQi’c. The irivals 
I appealed to arms, and 100,0^ men, consisting not only of 
» Kajpoots, but of Sindia^^s Mabrattas and Ameer Khan’s 
Patans, w^ere brought into the field. In February 1807 
J^i^|dpore sustained a crushing defeat, but soon 
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A.i>. the Biicceodod in detacliing Ameer Khan from his ally, 
18or> . *e raja of Jeypore, Hy flie "promise of half a crore of 

ru[)ees, and the plains of .Feypore were laid waste by him. 
The rjina of Oodypoi’e, who liad taken no part in the wan* 
of which Ills d.'uightt'r was the innocent cause, was not- 
withstanding subjectral to ])hinder by Sindia, and Ameer 
Khan, and in Ids extnanity suy)plicated the Govcrnor- 
Cjeneral for ])roteetion, offering to make over half his terri- 
tories for tin? defence; of the; reniainder. Hajpootana was 
bl(‘eding Jit ('V(‘rv por(',an<l its princes, th(‘ rajas of Joudpore 
and .Iey])ore, tlu^ rana of* Oodypore as well as Zalim Sing, 
the renovvru'd rt'gimt of Kotah, invoked the aid of British 
autliorify, and r(‘preseTit('d that there had always been in 
18(J7 India. sonu‘ supnene power to which the weak looked for 
protect ion from tla^ ambition and ra[)a.city of the {)owerful. 
Ida; (V)inpany, flay said, had now sncc(;eded t^) this 
]K)sifion, and wc're bound to fulfil the ri'sponsibilities 
attaclu'd to it. ddu; IMaiirattas and tlie Pafans, who wei'O 
now spn'ading (h'solation through th(‘ country, could off'er 
no r(\sislance to the British arms, and the (.lOvernor-Gt'ueral 
had only to s]H‘ak the word, and pea(;e and tran((uillity 
would be restor(‘d. But any such intertenuico was contrary 
to the prt'vailing policy of the India House ; the rerptest of 
the rana of Oody{)orc was r(*fus(Kl, and he was obliged to 
come to a c(un})roiniso with Ameer Khan and assign him a 
fourth of liis dominions to j)r(‘serve the rest from rapine, 
and likewise to submit to the indignity of exchanging 
turbans with the Pat an fr(‘ebooti;r. 

Th(' grc'iit \)lot in Sir George^ Barlow’s administrationj 
was the abaTidonment of Kajpootana, but he (’ariied noj 
livderaha.i <‘^‘^‘dit for the resolution with which hei 

inaint aim'd the peace of the Deccan. Mt^er Alum,^ 
the al>le minisK'r of the Nizam, had become obnoxious to 
his master by his steady su])p()rt of hie British alliance, 

^ and was obliged to take refuge at the Resitlency tti escape 
assassination. The Nizam tht'ii ])roceedi*d to open nego- 
tiations with Sindia and Ameer Khan, and to assendile 
troops with the undisguised intention of dissolving all 
connection with the (kunpajiy’s Govc'rnment. Sir George 
1806 Barlow “felt that tlie dis.solution of the alliance would 
“ sul]|f7ert the very foundation of British power and ascend- 
“ ency in the political scale ^in India. The position we 
“ abandoned at Hyderabad would be immediately occupied 
“ by our enemies, and the result would be universal 
“ turbulence and distrust.’^ On this occasij)» theref<^re he 
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^did not hesitate to discard the principle of neutrality, a.d. 
jand to order the Nizam to restore Meer Ahiin to his post, 1800 
jand submit to a more direct interference of the Resident 
the inanagemcmt of his allairs. Equally meritorious 
were iiis ])roceedinofs at Poona. The Court of 
Directors consider(?(t the treaty of Bassein the 
source of multiplied embaiTassnieiits, and werti desirous of 
withdrawing from* Maliratta politics, and allowing the 
l*eshwato resume his position as the head of tiui Maliratta 
comniouwealth. Sir (h^orge resisted with energy every i 
effort t(f modify the treaty, and had the courage to state to ' 
his masters that, while he desired to manifest every attention 
to thotr wishes, there was a high(‘i* obligation imposed on 
him, that of maintaining the siniremacy of British rule, 
whi(di would be eompromisiHl by any deviation from the 
policy established by Lord Wcilhvsley at Poona. 

Th(? state of the iinaiices demandiMl the (nirly attention 
of Sir (leorgo. The pecuniary ditHculties of the Company 
had always arisen from the wars in which tiny,, 
had been involved. There was no elasticity in a ^ 
revenue derived almost exclusively from the land, and any 
extraordinary di^mand on the treasury could only bo met 
by having recourse to loans. With the return of peace 
and liic alleviation of the military })ressure, the tinances, 
with one exception, had recoviTed their spring. The 
extensive military operations of Lord Wellesley had aug- 
mented the public debt and br*ought on one of the inter- 
• liiittent fevers of alarm at the India House. It was ovot*- 
looked that our wars in India had generally terminated in 
an accession of territory and revenue which speedily over- 
balanced the encumbrance they had entailed. ^Ihus, in 
Lord Wellesley’s administration the increase of the debt 
amounted to about eight croi-es and a half of rupees, and 
the permanent inerCase of revenue to about seven crores. 

By the cessation of war and the reduction of the regiments 
of irregulars, the deficit which had a])palled Leadenhall- 
;Htreet was converted into a surplus, which, with little 
fluctuation, remained steady for twenty years. 

In the month of July the Government was astounded 1806 
by the massacre of European oSicers and soldiers by the 
native sepoys in the fort of Yellore. It was situ- The^feiiore 
ated eighty-eight miles west of Madras, and only mutiny, 
forty from the frontier of Mysore, had been selected, con- 
trary to the wise judgment of the Court of Directors, for 
tthe^^idence Tippoo’ s fa mily, and it was speedily filled 
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A.D. with 1,800 of their adherents and 8,000 emigrants from 

1800 Mysore. The European troops in the garrison consisted of 
about 870 men, and the sepoys nuinlxTod about 1,500, 
many of wboni were Mnhomedans wlio had been in tha 
servic.e of Tippoo. At 8 o’cloe.k in the morning of tlie lOtb 
tJuly tlio si^poys siubhmly assaulted the European barracks, 
ami poured in volh^y after volley through flu; Venetian blinds, 
till eiglity of the soldiers liad been kifl(!d and ninety-on^ 
VYOUJidud. Th(‘y ihcui pi‘ocec'd(Hl to the la'sidenco of the 
otlieers, of Avhotii tliirteen f(‘ll victims to tlu'ir treacluiry. 
During the massacre an active comniunieatiori \Vas kept 
up betwtH'U th(‘ mutineers and the ])alace of tlie Mysore 
princes, many of whos(‘ follow(M*s were conspicuous* in the 
scene. Provisions ^vvrc also sent out to the sepoys, and 
tlie I'oyal ensign of Mysore was hoisknl amidst the shouts 
of the crowd, rtunaining fhiropeans held their j)Osi- 

tb)n till tlif^y w('r(‘ resciuKl by the gallantry of uoionel 
(iillespio, who was in gaa'rison at Aivot, eight miles distant, 
and wdio, on hearing of th(‘ outbreak, started without a mo- 
ment’s di'hty with a, j)ortion of tlu; ibth Dragoons and 
his galloper guns, and arrived in time to rescue the 
suj'vivors. 

Tli(' s('ar(diing investigation whidi was made revealed 
the caus(' of tlu^ mutiny. 8'ho new Commander-ii/-Chi('f, 
(’moo of the John Ciudock, soon after his arrival ob- 

iimtiiiy. taimnl permission of the governor, Lord William 
Pentinek, to codify tho_military rc’gnlations, but upon the 
exprc'ss eondltlon that, no rules shoidd bo add(;d witboiit 
tbe ])erniission of Government. Unknown to the governor, 
° the adjutant-gc'TH’ral took on himsdf to introduce several 
innovations which interfered with the religious prejudices of 
^t]ie sepoys. Put thai which gave them peculiar olfence 
was the new form ju’eseiahed lor the tui*ban, which bore 
.some resemblance to a J'luropean bat, ^ an object of general 
|antipatliy to tlio natives. A re])ort Avas industriously 
spread througb tbeir rajdcs by tbe IMaliomedans, who led 
the liostile movement, that tlu' mnv turban AVea^s the pn;- 
cnrsoi* of an atternj^t to ft)rce tliem to become Christians ; 
and tlio panie-stidcken and exasp(?rfited sepoys wtu’c thus 
stirred up to mutiny and massacre. Tbe Court of Directors 
wortf overwludmed by the news of this catastrophe, and 
in that wild and vindictivt^' spirit Avhich terror inspires, 
instantly recalled the governor and the Commander-in- 
Chief before a single line of explanaticm had been received 
fi'om either. Lord AVilliam Peiitinck remo^uftrated ^.gainot 
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the gross injustice of punishing him as an accomplice in a.u. 
measures with which ho liad no fartlua* conrioction tlian to 3S0G 
obviate their evil consequences. The Court, in their reply, 

^J)pre testimony to his upriglitne.ss, disinterestedness, zeal 
and respect for the system of the (k)inpaivy, but also 
re'inarked that, “ as IIk; misfortune whudi ha])])ened under j 
“ his administration placed his fate under the government 1 
“ of ])ublic events a*nd opinions which the Court could not j 
“ control, so it was not in their power to alter the elfect of 
‘‘ tliern.” 

Of tlrft ])anic created by the mutiny at the Council board 
in Calcutta, the unotfeiiding missionaries were made Hh’! 
victims. In 170d, Mr. Carey had proce(‘dcd to 
Bengal to establish a Christian Mission, and pition ..f 
laboured with mucli zeal but little success for 
seven years in the Malda district. In Mr. Marshman 

and AM*. Ward })roceeded to join him, and, Ix'irig without a 
licc'ncc, were ordered to quit the country the day after 
their arrival, but obtained iiu asylum at the Danish settle- 
ment of Serampore and were taken under the protection 
of the Danish crown. Tluu’o they were joined by Mr. a.u. 
Carey, and established a fraternity wlii('h, under the 
designation of tlie “ Syx’amporc Aijssiouaries,” ha,s attained 
histdi%;al distinction as that of the })i()neers of Clii’istian 
civilisation in Hindostan. Tlu'y ojx'iietl the first schools 
for the gratuitous instruction of mitive children ; they sot 
up {)rinting-presses and prej)arod founts of type in the 
••various Indian charactei’s ; they compiled gi'ainrnars of 
the Bengah'O, Sanscrit and other languages, into which 
they translated tlio Sacred Scriptures. They gave thc'ir 
chief attention to the cultivation and improvement of the 
Bengah'o language, and published the first prose works 
which had af)pcared in it, and laid the foundation of that 
vernacular literatuifj which has since obtjiined a large 
development. They, and the converts who had joined 
them, were tacitly j)ermitted to itinerate in the districts of 
Bengal, and met with considerable success in the propaga- 
tion of (Tliristianity. But missionary efforts had always 
been viewed with mistrust by the Court of Directors and 
by their servafrts in India, on the giound that th(*y might 
disturb the prejudices of the natives and create disaffeijtion. 

The mutiny at Vellore w^as hastily ascribed to an inter- 
ference with the religious pr(fjudices of the Madras sepoys, 
and Sir George Barlow, under the influence of alarm, 
considered it> necessary peremptorily to interdict the 
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A.D. labours of the Seram porcj Missionaries. The Vellore panic 

1806 gradually died out, and the restrictions imposed on them 
were allowed to fall into abeyance. 

The Court of Dii‘ect-ors had always been anxious to hay^ 
the highest oflico in India left open to their own servants, 
r, and the irrcat zeal whic'h ' Sir George Barlow 

of sirOcojKo had manilt'sted 111 cai-rying out tbeir non-mter- 
liariow. v(*ntion ])olicy recommended iiim to them as the 
})erniancnt succcssoi* of Lord Cornwallis. The death of 
iMr. Pitr and the dissolution of his ministry introduced the 
Wliigs to Downing-street, and within twenty- four hours of 
thiur accession to powei* they were called upon to make })ro- 
vision for tlu; Governor-Generalship. The President* of the 
Board of Control, new to office, agreed as a temporary 
nit'jisnre to tho nomination of the Court,, and Sir George 
Biirlow’s commission was made out and signed; but ten 
days aftc'r the ministry announced tliat they had f^Gected 
Lord Laiuh'rdale for tlie otiice. The Court of Directors 
strc'nuonsly resisted the appointment, not only as an 
abi’upt and contcunjituous rejection of their nominee, but 
lik(.‘wis(! on ])ersoiial grounds. His ostentatious admira- 
tion of the French revolution, which led him to drop his 
aristocratic tit lo, might have b(*en forgiven ; but ho had 
ren(ler(‘d himself obnoxious to them by his advoc,':ey of 
Pox’s India Bill, and, more recently, b}^ his support of 
Lortl Wi;llesU‘y’s free-trade policy. The Directors refused 
to sanct ion the appointment, and the ministry retaliated 
by cancelling the nomination of Sir George Barlow. The 
controversy between them was carried on for many weeks 
with gi’cat acrimony, but was at length terminated by the 
nomination of Lord Minto, the President of the Board of 
Control. 


SECTION II. 

LORD MINTO’S ADMINISTRATION — FOREIGN EMBASSIES. 

A.D. Lord Minto had been engaged for many years in the 
1807 administration of public affairs. As Sir Gilbert Elliot he 

Lord Minto managers nominated by the 

governor- Houso of Commoiis to conduct the impeachment 
general. Worveu Hastings, and the prosecution of Sir 

Elijah Irnpey was committed to his especia,! charge. He 
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was suT:)sequently minister plenipotentiary at Vienna, and a.d. 
had been for twelve months President of the Board of 
Control, where he obtained an insight into the machinery 
and character of the Indian Government, lie was an 
accomplished scholar, a statesman of clear perceptions and 
sound judgment ; Aiild and moderate in his views, yt‘t 
without any deficiency of lirmness, and distinguished 
above his predecessors for his singular urbanity, lie was 
accejited hy the Directors with tlie iind(‘rfi?tanding that he 
should eschew the policy of Lord Wellesley, and tread in 
the footsteps of Lord Cornwallis and Sir George Barlow. 

His first act in India was an act of clemency. On his 
arrival at Madras he found 000 of the Vellore mutineers 
awaiting ilieir sentence. The Supreme Government had 
scntenc’c'd them to transportation beyond sea, a ])unishment 
equivalent to death, but Lord Minto adopted the more 
lenier# course of expelling them from the service, and 
declaring thorn iru’apable of re-enlistment. 

Gn reaching Calcutta., his attention was immediately 
called to the state of anarcliy into which the feeble jJoliey 
of his predecessor had plunged the province of j\iiarc.ii.v in 
Bundlc(.*und. The country was overrun hy tauuiiecunU. 
military adventurers who lived only hy plunder, and ]50 
were held hy as nia.ny chieftains who were per- 
])('tuiifly at fend with each other. The inhabitants, a bold 
and ind(q)end(mt race, w(ue, moreover, disgusted with the 
stringency of the judicial and revcimo systems we had 
.inti’odiiced, and deserted their villages, and too ofton 
' joined the banditti with which the conntiy swarrncal. The 
two strongest forts in t he })r<)vinc.e, Callinger and Ajygurh. 
w('ro held by chiefs who bid dotiance to the Britisli Go- 
vt mment, Lord Lake considcTcd the possession of tliese 
fortresses essential to the tranquillity of the country, and 
urged 8ir George Barlow to reduce them, but lie con- 
sidered that “ a C(;rtain extent of dominion, power and 
“ revenue would be cheaply sacrificed for security and 
tranquillity in a more contracted circle.” The sacrifice 
was maejp, but the security was farther off than ever. 

The two chiefs who had seized the forts, together with 
some of the most notorious leaders of banditti, received a 
legal title to tlTe lands they had usurped, with permission 
to settle their quarrels among themselves by the swordl 
Within five weeks after Ljird Minto had assumed the 
Government he recorded hi s opin ion that ‘Gt was essential 
‘‘ not only to the preservation of political influence over 

n 
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“ tlio cliiefs of Buiidlecuud, but to the dignity and repuM 
vigorous tation of the British Government, to interfere 
policy (>f “for the suppression of intestine disorder.” 
LordMinto. simple announcement that the British*, 

Government was determined to enforce its full authority 
through the jirovince was found sulh'cient to induce the 
numerous cliiefs to make their submission, and to engage 
to refer every dispute to its decision. The renowned 
fortress of Calliuger, whicli had bafH(Hl all the efforts of 
Mahmood of Glnr/ni (‘ight centuries before, and which the 
P( sliwa’s g('n(‘ral had recent ly besieged two years without 
success, was surrendered after an arduous struggle. The 
fortress of Ajygurh was likewise mastered, and peace and 
prosperity were restortul to Bundlecund. 

The difficulty of maintaining the principle of non- 
interference was again demonstrated before Lord Minto 
Career of India, in reference to the 

.Uinjivt proceedings of Jlunjh'ct Sing, whoso carci'r now 
claims attention. *()n the retirement of the 
Abdalee aft(‘r the battle of Pani])ut, the Punjab became the 
scene of confusion, and the semi-military, semi-religious 
(•ommunity of the Sikhs was enabled to ('ularge and con- 
solidate its power. It W'as divided into traternitios or 
'mJsih, the chi(‘f of each of which was the Icadercvn the 
field and the umjiirc in time of peace. Churrut Sing, the 
head of one of them, commenced a series of encroachments 
on his neighbours, and his son Maha Sing pursued the 
1702 same course of amhitioii. Ho died in 17t)2, leaving auj 
only son, Ilunjoet Sing, who at the early ago of seventeen ' 
commenced that can‘er of conquest which resulted even- 
tually in the establishment of a power as great as that of ; 
Stwajee or llyder Ali. 

Kunjeet obtained possession of the city of Lahore, the 
ancient seat of authority in the Punjal), and succeeded in 
liiscu- absorbing the various Sikh ')nisils. By the year 
1806 rroiirhir.tMits 180d liis dominions were extended to the banks 
ill sirhina. ^1^^^ Sutlej, and he cast a wishful eye on the 
province of Sirhind, lying beyond that river, ana occupied 
by about twenty independent Sikh chieftains. They had 
been obliged to bond to the authority of Sindia when 
Gememl Perron established his power over the province, 
and on the extinction of Mahratta rule in that region 
transferred their allegiance' to the British Government, 
and considered themselves subject to the sovereignty of . 
the Company, and entitled to its protection. Runjeet 
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Sing proceeded with his usual caution, and by inducing a.d. 
one or two of the chiefs to invite his intervention for the 
settlement of their difibrences, obtained a pretext for enter- 
^jng Sirhind with an army. On his return from one of 
these expeditions in 1807, he levied contributions indis- 
criminately in ever^ direction, seized upon forts and lands 
and carried off all the cannon which he could lay his 
hands upon. ' 

These repeated inroads filled the Sikli chieftains with 1808 
alarm, and in March, 1808, a deputation proce(‘ded to 
Dellii 51) implore the protection of the British , , 

(jovernment, whoso vassals tlie envoys stated the sikii 
they had always considered themselves since the veniment^*' 
downfall of Sindia’s j)ower. liuiijecit was anxious 
to discover the views t)f the Governor-General in reference 
to this appeal, and addressed a letter to him exp)ressing his 
wisli^o cultivate friendly relations with the Company, and 
adding, “ the country on this side the Jumna — ex(a'pt the 
“ stations occupied by you — is miiuj ; let it r(;main so.” 

This bold demand of the province of Sirhind brought up 
the important question whether an energetic and ambitious 
chieftain, who had in ten yc.'ars erect (‘d a large kingdom 
^pon the ruin of a dozen i)rinces, .should be allowed to 
IjlalJ^^his army, composed of the linest soldiers in India, 
within a few miles of our frontier, and Lord Min to boldly 
assumed the respon.sibility of taking the Sikh states of 
Sirhind under British protection, and shutting up Runjeet 
•'•Sing in the Punjab. 

The treaty of TiLsit, concluded in 1807 between the 
emperor of Russia and Napoleon, was supposed to include 
(;(‘rtain secret articles intended to afford facilities Mission to 
for the invasion of India by the French. It was 
determined, therefore, by the ministry to anticipate the 
} designs of the Freffch emperor, and to block up his path 
by forming defensive alliances with the rulers of the inter- 
mediate kingdoms of Persia, Afghanistan, and the Punjab. 

The most difficult of these negotiations, that with Runjeet 
Sing, was entrusted by Lord Min to to Mr. Metcalfe, ti 
young civilian of high promise, who had been trained up 
m the school, hnd, indeed, under the eye of Lord Wellesley. 

He was sent to Lahore to accomplish two objects Trhich 
appeared mutually irreconcilable — to frustrate Runjeet 
^Sing’s passionate desire of* annexing the province of 
Sirhind, and to obtain his co-operation to prevent the 
^i^ntrance of French army into our i^rritories. Mr. 

v2 
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Metcalfe was treated with feelings of suspicion and hostility, 
1808 when he was at length permitted to propound the 
object of his mission was given to understand that, although 
Kunject Sing did not oi)ject to the proposed treaty, in 
which, however, he liad h‘ss interest tliaii the Company, 
it must recognise his sovei-eignty ovt'ii'udl the Sikh states 
beyond the Sutlej. 1^1 r. ]Metcalie re})lic‘d lhat he had no 
instructions to make this eonei^ssic^n ; bht while the nego- 
tiation was in j)rogr(*ss, Hunjei't Sing l>rok(5 up his cam)) 
at Kussooi*, crossed tin* Siillej a third time, and for three 
iiminths swejit through th(‘ j)i'ovincc, |)hindt‘ring the various 
'cliief’s, and comjH'lling tlumi to aeknowledgx' his siuthority. 

Loi'd i\Iint() rt‘solv(‘d to lose no time in arrestiiTg his 
Rnnifft progress, and, if necA'ssary, to have recourse to 

oni(>r«'<i u> arms. Nap<*h‘on, moreovei, had begun to be en- 
tangled in tlui alVairs ol* S|)ain, and all idea of 
invading India, ('ven if it had ever be('n seriously tmtiu- 
iained, was abiindoned. Having, tlii‘r(‘ibre, no longer any- 
thing to ask of Jtunj(*(‘t. Sing, Jjord j\linto was enabled to 
assume Ji bolder tone, and to resolve on makhig a military 
demonst ration. '^riu? Commander-in-Cliief was dii’ected 
to hold a foiHJe in I'eadim'ss to advance to the banks of tlie 
Suthj, and a It'tter was addressed to the Sikh ruler 
intbi-ming him that by the issue of the war wit‘V tlii‘ 
Mahrattas the Company had succeeded to the ])ower and 
the rights tlu'y had c'xcrcisod in the north of Hindostan. 
Idle Sikh state's in Sirliind were now undtu’ British })ro- 
tection, and the IMaJiaraja must withdraw from the distri(;ts-- 
of which he had talcen j)osst*ssion in his late raiel, and con- 
tine his future o)H‘rations to the right bank of tlie Sutlij. 
]\uiij(‘ei Sing, on bis retni-n from the cxjit'dition across the 
river, hastened to Cmritsur to exchange the toils of the 
held for the cnjoyim'iits of the harem. Like ITyder Ali, he 
was the skive of sensual indulgi'iice AVsien not absorbed in 
the ('xcitement of war. On the evening of his arrival Mr. 

‘ jMetcalfe waited on him to ])re.sent the Governor- Generars 
letter, but he cxelairned that tlie evening was to be devoted 
, to mirth and ])leasure, and called for the dancing%irls, and 
’ then for the strong potations to ■which he was accustomed, 

I and before midnight was reduced to a state 6f nnconscious- 
\ ness 4 

1808 The letter delivered by ]\Ir. Metcalfe remained for several 
■weeks unnoticed, and on the’2*Jnd December he demanded 
an audience ofRunjeot Sing, and announced that a British 
army was abotit to take the held, and wo(ild sweep hjs 
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garrisons from Slrhind. He bore ilic communication for 
some time with composure, but unable at length to control 
his feelings, rushed out of the room, vaulted into the 
••saddle, and galloped about the courtyard with frantic 
vehemence, while Ins ministers continued the discussion 
with Mr. Metcalfe* Two months w'oro again wasted in 
studied delays ai\d constant j)ostponement, but 
i\Lr. ]\Ictcalfe continued with unflinching firmness Wn^ sub- 
to insist on the complete (wacuation of Sirhind. 
iliinjee|/ Sing was constrained to submit, and on the 2r)th 
April atfixed his seal to a treaty which provided that the ^ ** 
Ilritish Government should noF interfere with his territory 
01 * subjects, and that he should abstain from any coii- 
ne(dion with the states under llritish protection. The 
' ti'caty consisted of fifteen lines, and is one; of the shortest 
on record. I n the; range of our Indian history there are 
few incidents of more romantic intmest than the arrest of 
tins hanghty pi’ince in the full career of siiece'ss by a youth 
of twenty-four. On the redireinent of ilie Ilritish army a 
garrison was left at Loodiana, which became our frontier 
station in tlie north-west, and the British ensign which 
[iord Well(;sley had planh'd on the tliimna wuis six years 
erected on the Sutlej by Lord Aliiito. 

Tifb embassy to Cabul was fitted out on a scale of mag- 1808 
nificence intended to impress the Afghan court with an 
idea of the power and gra,ndeur of the present Embassy to 
rulers of India, and was entrusted to Mr. Mount tiabui. 

Stuart Elphinstoiie, one of Lord Wellesley’s school of 
statesnKui. The soverdgn of Afghanistan, Shah_ So.ojii'b, 
tlie brotlier of Zernan Sfiah who invaded India in tlio days 
of Lord Wellesley, gave the mission a cordial reception, 
hut his cabinet did not fail to remark that its object 
appeared to be more in the interests of the Company than 
of Afghanistan. They said they had nothing to apprehend 
from the French, and were desirous of ascertaining what ^ 
oilers they were prepared to make before a definite reply 
was gitien. While the negotiation was in progress, tbo^ 
expedition which Shah Soojah had imprudently sent to i 
subjugate Cs^bpaere was completely defeated. His rival , 
brother had obtained possession of Ciibul and Candabar, 
and was advancing on Pesliawur. Shah Soojah, whos# army 
was annihilated and whoso ^treasury was empty, earnestly 
solicited pecuniary aid from the Government of India, and 
Mr. Elphinstone advised a grant of ten lacs of rupees, which 
•wpmj/i have ^i»abled him to recruit his force and regain his 
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power ; and it might possibly have saved the Government 
the many crores of mpees sj^ent tlnrty years after to reseat 
him on the throne. But the dread of a French invasion 
had died out, and it was no longer considered necessary to ^ 
conciliate the ruler who held the gate of India, as Cabul 
was then deemed. Tlu‘ re(j[uest was refused; Shah Soojah 
A.i). was deh^ated by his brotlaa* and lied to l,ndia and became 
IHIO a pensioner on tlu^ Coiri])any’s bounty. 

The third mission to counteract the designs of the French 
was sent to I h^rsia. 'I’he king had wantonly ipvolved 
himself in a w;u‘ with Russia and lost some of his 
most valuable ju’ovinces. He applied for aid to 
the emperoi- NapohH)n, who sent General Gaixlanne as his 
rep>i’Osentati ve to Teheran, witli a large niiliiary stall’ and a 
body of engineers to make; surveys, and military ofiicers to 
discipline the l*ersiaii troops. A treaty was concluded 
which pi'ovided that a French army marching through 
Fersia should be furnished wdth supi)lies and joined by a 
Pt'rsian force ; that, the island of Karrack, in the Persian 
gulf, thirty-three miles from Bushire, should be ceded to 
France, and that all Fnglishmen should bo excluded from 
t he country, if the emperor desired it. The British ministry, 
who considered tiie Frcmch embassy the precursor (»f s? 
French army, were determined to counteract these hostile 
movements by scalding an ambassador to the Court, and 
Lord Miiito and General Wellesley united in recornmending 
Ensiisii Malcolm, who was eminently quali- 

emhiu^sy to lied fot* the duty by his skill in oriental diplomacy ‘ ' 
L iLiiiu. languages, and by the popularity he had 

acquired in his lirst embassy, should be again sent from 
Calcutta; but the ministry considered that a reiiresentative 
of the Crown would be likely to carry more weight than an 
envoy from the Cornjiany, and they selected Sir Harford 
Jones, who had been consul at Bushire, for the o£[ic‘e7^nd 
1808 he landed at Bombay in April. But Lord Minto, on his 
arrival in Calcutta, was resolved to despatch Colonel 
Malcolm as the represeniative of the Government pf India, 
and Sii' Harford Jones was desired to tarry at Bombay till 
the result of his mission was known. On reaching Persia 
Colonel Malcolm, overlooking the paramount influence the ! 
Frendi minister had acquired at the Court, assumed a! 
dictatorial tone, and was forbic^den to advance farther than | 
Sheraz, where he was desired to place himself in commu- j " 
nication with the king’s son. Colonel Malcolm took\V 
umbrage at this proceeding, abandoned thq fliiSSion, ^».qd,{ 
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f returning to the coast, embarked with his suite for Calcutta. 

Sir Harford Jones was then directed by Lord Miuto to 
proceed with his mission. 

^•Ten days after this order had been despatched, Colonel 
Malcolm arrived in Calcutta, breatliing vengeance against 
the Persian court, ftnd persuaded Lord ]\linto „ . 

that the only ciicctiial mode ot counteracting the sir iiariord 
influence of the French was to make a military 
demonstration, and aiu’angements were made forthwith to 
(hispatcl^ an arnianuait to occujiy the island of' KaT*ra(*k. 
Rejieated and peremptory orders W(‘re likewise sent to Sir 
Harford Jones to quit l^ersia, under the threat of disavow- 
ing his mission and dishonouring his bills ; but before they 
could reach him he had accuimplished his object and 
concluded a treaty with the king. The French embassy 1 
was (hsrnissed, and the Persian envoy at Pai’is recalled, j 
Lord ^into felt that Sir Harford had beim fully accre- ' 
dlted by the Crown, and that the national faith was 
pledged to his engagenumts, and he accordingly ratitied 
the treaty. He felt, howeveu*, that the rank and estima- 
tion of tlie Government of India had been cornjiromised in 
tlie eyes of Asia by the mission I'rom the Crown, and ho 
(n^siilered it among the first of his duties “to ti’ansmit to 
liis*^uccessor unimpaired the powers, prerogatives and 
“ dignities of the Indian empire in its relations to sur- 
“ rounding nations as entire and unsullied as they were 
committed to his hands.” 

Another embassy was imprudently fitted out in the most 
costly style, to eclipse the mission of the Crown, and en- 
trusted to Colonel Malcolm, in order that “ he ,, , , ,, , 

* might lilt the Gompany s Government to its cohn’swe- 
“ own height and to the station which belonged 
“ to it.” He was welcomed by the king and 
courtiers with great cordiality, but in the royal presence 180‘J 
stood the ambassador of the Crown, “ whose face the 
“ Indian Government had spared no pains to blacken in 
“ the ey^ of the Persian court.” There was every pros- 
pect of an unseemly and dangerous collision. The Persian 
courtiers, findjng two rival envoys contending for their 
favours, were preparing to play ofi* the one against the other, 
in the hope of a golden shower of presents. But thetgood 
sense of Sir Harford and of the colonel smoothed down 
asperities and defeated the intrigues and cupidity of the 
court, and the English ministry soon after recalled both 
and \i«)pointed Sir Gore Ouseley minister from 
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the King of England to the Shah of Persia. The cost of 
IColonel Malcolm’s mission was twenty-two lacs, anH*That 
of Sir Harford Jones, which was also saddled on the Com- 
pany, did not fixll short of sixteen lacs. 


SECTION III. 


LOUD JUNTO S ADMINIS I'KATION — AMEEK KHAN — MUTINY 
OF THE MADKAS OFFICERS. ^ 

WriTiiN four rnoidhs of the signature of the treaty with 
Hunjeet Sing anothcT occasion arose to test the possibility 
. ... of inaintainincf the policy of neutrality. The free- 

JUKI Nui;- l)Ooter Ameer Khan, having within ten years 

iiore. created a ])rincif)ality which yielded a revenue 

(d* tiftc'cri lacs of rupees a year, was recognisc'd as the 
head of the Patans in Central India, and aspired to the 
rank o(‘ a ])rince. PI is army, however, was too large for 
his resources, and, alter having drained Ilnjpootana, he 
was obliged to seek for jdiinder in a more distant sphere, 
and selected Nagporo for his next operations. Under 
})retenco of asserting certain fictitious claims of Hol^':- i ' .n 
the raja, he poured down across the Nerbudda with^0,00() 
liorsc and 2d', 000 Pindarees. The raja was simply an ally 
f)f the Company, and had no claim to their protection ; but 
liord Minto diil not hesitate to affirm that “an interfering 
“ and ambitious Mussulman chief at the head of a numerous 
“ aiany should not be allowed to establish his authority on 
“ the ruins of the raja’s dominions over territories con- 
“ tiguous to tliose of the Nizam — likewise a Mahomedan — 
“ with whom projects might be formed inimical to our 
“ interests.” , 

The raja had not solicited our assistance, but two armies 
wx'ro ordered into the field to protect his territories. The 
AracorKiiftn general, however, twice succeeded in 

repuimi repulsing Ameer Khan, but he return«d a thirdt 
time and blockaded the raja’s army in Chaura-J 
gurli,, while his Pindarees desolated the country.* 
The British divisions were now closing upon him, and 
Cololel Close took possession of his capital and his terri- 
tories, and the extinction of Jiis power appeared inevitable, 
when the troops were unexpectedly recalled, from the 
apprehension felt by Lord Minto that the further prosecu- 
tion of hostilities might lead to complications displ^sing 


but not 
cruslKKl. 
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to tbe Court of Directors. He was allowed to recruit liis 
strength, and Central India was loft for seven years more at 
liis mercy. But the tide appeared to be turning at the India 
^House against this neutral policy, and the Directors not only 
<]Liestioned the wisdom of the moderation Lord Minto had 
exercised towards liifn, but went so far as to advise the con- 
clusion of a subsidiary alliance with the raja of NTagporo. 

Sir George Barlow was appointed to succeed Lord W illiam 
Bentinck at Madras. During the twenty monihs he had 
hik'd tl^e office of Governor- General he had j:.jp 
filienated society by his cold and repulsive Uariow at 
manners, and the absence of all genial feeling in 
the intercourse of life. He was never able to obtain that 
])ersonal influence Avhich is essential to the successful 
administration of public affairs, more particularly in India. 
'The submission he exacted to his will, which in Lord 
Wellesley was regarded as the natural absolutism of a 
great mind, was in him resented as the vulgar despotism 
of power. At Madras ho became unpopular by his arbi- 
trary and unjust proceedings, as well as by the lofty 
assum])tion of official dignity, and by isolating himself in 
a small coterie of officials and confidants. But it was the 
nm^iny of the army wdiich fixed a lasting stain on his 
fid m 1 ms tr ati on . 

This was the third time in the course of half a century 
that the Company’s Government had been shaken to its 
foundation by the insubordination of theur Earo- 
pean officers. The invidious distinction between KuroiK^au 
the pay of officers in Bengal and Madras, and 
the monopoly of all posts of command by the officers 
of the royal army, had created a feeling of discontent 
jamong the officers of the Madras army, which was un- 
happily fomented Iw the bearing of the Commander-in- 
Chief, Major- Generabl Macdowall. The Court of Directors 
had refused him the seat in Council, which, with its liberal 
allowances, had always been attached to his office, and he 
did not cj?re to conceal the exasperation of his feelings from 
the officers under him. 

Since the conclusion of the war in 1805, the Court of 
Directors had been importunate for retrenchments, and 
had threatened “to take the pruning knife into 
“ their own hands ” if they found any hesitation the tent 
on the part of the Madras Government. Among contract, 
the plans of economy which had been contemplated by 
^oiAJW^illianf ^entinck and Sir John Cradock was the 
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A abolition of the tent contract, which had given the officers 
1809 commanding regiments a fixed monthly allowance to 
provide the men with tent equipage, whether in the field 
or in cantonments. The Quartermaster- General was 
ordered by the governor in Council to report on the 
((uestion, and he stated that the natur? of the contract was 
found by ex])erience to j)la(re the intqivests of the com- 
iruindiiig offi(;ers in op[)().sition to their duty. They took 
til'd! at this remark, and calkul on tlie Coinmander-iii-Chicf 
to ))ring him to a court-martial for having aspersed their 
chai'acters as ollict'rs and gentlemen. The Qhiartermaster- 
Gi'neral was ])]aced uiuhn* arrest, and a})pealed to the 
governor, and the (4)nimandcr-in-Chier was directed to 
reUiUse ln‘m. ihit, while yielding to this authority, he 
issued a gimeral order of extraordinary virulence, protest- 
ing against the inbaderence of Government and d^iioun- 
ding the conduct oi* the; (^tuartermaster in having resorted 
to the civil powi'r in chdianci.' ol’ the offic(‘r at the head of 
the army. Sir Geor-ge Harlow, instead ol‘ treating the 
order with contem]>t as an ebullition of jiassion on the 
part of the general, who was on the eve of quitting the 
service, issued a counter order equally intemperate, cliarg- 
ing him with inflammatory laaigimgi;. Major Bowles ^tL'3 
L)(;puty Adjutant-General, who had signed the^^order 
olUcially, was susjiended ; his cause was immediately taken 
up as that of* a martyr; addresses commending his conduct 
poured in uj)on him, and subscriptions were raised to com- 
pensate the loss of his allowances. 

Three monilis passed after the departure of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, who \vas lost at sea, and the ferment had 
Ouiurai begun to subside, when Sir George Barlow blew 
jiiuLiiiy, dying embei’S into a flame. In the height of 

the excitement a nnunorial of grievances had been drawn 
up to the Govcu-nor-Geiieral, though not transmitted ; baton 
the Ist May Sir George Barlow issued an order suspend- 
ing four officers of rank and distinguished reputation, and 
1809 removing eight others from their commands, on tljo ground 
of their having signed the memorial, which had been 
surreptitiously communicated to him. The whole army 
was immediately in a blaze. A hundred and fifty-eight 
officqrs of the Jauliia and Hyderabad divisions signed a 
flagitious address to Government, demanding the restoration 
oFflie officers, in order to pie vent the horrors of civil war 
“ and the ultimate loss of a large portion of the Company’s 
“possessions in India.*’ The Company’s ^iSuropeaijrrpgt- 
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rnent at Masulipatam placed the commanding officer in a.d. 
arrest, and concerted a plan for joining the Jauliiab and 1809 
Hyderabad divisions, and marching to Madras and seizing 
Government. 

Sir George Barlow had thus by his intempcraiico and 
iudiscrtdion goaded tffii army into revolt, and l)rouglit on a 
jiortentous crisis; b^-jt in dealing with the mutiny of 

!lie exhibited such undaunted resolution as almost su (itorge 
to make amends for having caused it. Colonel 
rvlalcolm ^nd otlter officers of high standitig and great 
experience, advised him to bend to necessity and recall 
the obnoxious order of the 1st May; but he resolved to 
vindicate the public authority at all hazards. He called 1810 
u})on all the officers in the army to sign a pledge to obey 
the orders of Government on pain of removal from their 
regiments. The se}H)ys and their native officers generally 
I'emained faithful to their salt, and there was no collision 
except at Seringapatam, where the native regiments under 
disaffiected officers refused to submit, and were tired u})on 
by the royal troops, and a hundred and fifty killed and 
wounded. The vigorous proccsedings of Sir George con- 
founded the officers, and induced them to pause on the 
hni^^ik of a rebellion against their king and their country. 

Lord i#into, moreover, had announced his intention to 
j)roeeed at once to Madras, and the general confidence 
reposed in his justice and moderation })romoted the return 
(jf the officers to sense of duty. 

The Hyderabad brigade, wliicli bad been the tirst to 
mutiny, was the foremost to rejient. Its example was 
followed by the other brigades and regiments; Tiioiiiutiny 
the seditious garrison of Seringapatam sur- extin- 
rendered that fortress, and a profound calm 
succeeded the storm ^which had threatened to overturn 
the Government. On his arrival at Madras Lord Miuto 
issued a general order reprobating the conduct of the 
officers, but likewise expressing his anxiety for the wel- 
fare and tjie reputation of the army in kind and concili- 
atory language. He granted a general amnesty to all but 
t wentj^-one officers, who were either cashiered or dismissed; 
i>ut they were all eventually restored to the service, and in 
Ihe great Mahratta and Pindaree war, seven years la^r, 
liad an opportunity of effacing the stain on their character 
by oheir gallantry and devotSon. The mutiny was the 
subject of long and acrimonious debates at the India 
Hefu^^ yrliich tepmiiiated in Sir George Barlow’s recall. 
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It was in connection wnth his administration that Mr. 
Kdmo nstoiH ', avIio had served under two civilian and three 
Mr Edmon- Governors- General, and who, after filling , 

fit-one on the the highest subordinate office in India, becaiTtc 
(iencnliahip. Ncst.or of I jead(‘nhall-strcet, said, that “ he 
“ vviis averse to selecting ^Jovcrnors from among 
“ those who had bt'longed to the servi/ce, and tliat a jicrson 
“ of eminenett and tlislinction jiroceeding from Kngland to 
“ fill that if duly (jiialificd by talent and character, 

“ e,arri('d with him a gT*('ater degrei; of iiifn^ionco, and 
“ ins})iri'd more respect than an individual who had been 
“ known in a subordinate cajiaciiy.” 

The suppri'ssion of piracy in the eastern hemisj)hero 
is the espi'cial vocation of tlu^ English nation ; and the 
SniiprrsMun iittentioii of Ijoi’d ]\Iint<) was irnjieratively called, 
oi pumy. fiiis time, to this duty. The Arabs, \^^ho were 
the briU'C'st soldiers and the most hardy seamen in the 
(!ast, were also ih(‘ most notorious pirates. The chief 
trilie on the si'a coast, the Joasmis, had recently embraced 
AVahabe(^ t(']i(‘ts, and added the fierceness of fanaticism to 


their national valour; and the only alh'rnativ'o they olfen'd 
to tlieir cnptivc's was the profession of Mahomedanism or 
(l(‘ath. Tlu'ir single-mashul vessels, manmul witlj^ ^d^jut 
150 men, sailed in s(|uadrons, and it was rarely fhat any 
native craft was able to escape their pursuit. Hitherto 
they had prudently abstained from molesting English 
vessels, but th(‘y became endioldened by the inaidivity of 
the (kmipany’s eriiisc’rs, wdiicli were forbidden to interfere 
with them, and they bad recently captured a large 
mercliantman, and cut the throats of all the Europeans on 
hoard and thrown them into the s<‘a with the pious 
ejaculation, “Alla Akbar! great is God!” Lord Minto w^as 
|dc‘termined to root ont these biiccam^crs, and sent a powei- 
dul annannmt against their chief stronghold, Ras-al-Kaima. 
It was debrnded with Arab obstinac.y and carried by 
British gallantry. The port, with all the valuable mer- 
chandise in it-— the accumulation of numerous piratical 
expeditions — together with a large fleet of pirate vessels, 
was delivered to the flames, and piracy, was for a time 
suppressed in these waters. 

I'he possession of the Mauritius and of Bourbon by thei 
French in the bay of Bengal exposed British commerce in' 
Dopre<iation 9 eastern seas tdthe constant depredation of the ; 
fi'om the privateers fitted out in them. The losses sus-“ 
Mauritius. Gained by the merchants of GUfeutta Ihe 
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commencement of the war with France in 171*8 to the year a.d. 
1808 were calculated at between three and four crores of 
ru})ees. By an act of incom])rehensiblc folly, the ininistry 
mj^higland had not only neglected to send an expedition 
against tlicm, while they were capturing every island in 
the West Indies, but hiid positively interdicted any edfort on 
tbe part of the Indian Government to reduce them. The 
French cruisers conse(iuently continued to prey on Bi-itish 
ti*ad(;, and to sweep the seas from MadagJisear to Java. 

(AVith six sliij)s ol‘ the line and sixteen frigates on thci 
^Indian staiion, six vessels sailing from (/aleutta, valued at 
hhirty lacs of rupees, had been captured by French cruisers 
fjin as nuiny weeks. A memorial was at length transmitted 
by the mercantile community to the ministry, complaining 
of the insecurity of commerce and the su})ineness of the 
navy, and the Govc'rnor-General and the Admiral wcto 
instruct'd to take decisive measures for tlie protection of 
trade. That object, it was sup])osod, would bo attained 
by blockading the Maniitius; but six of the Company’s 
magnificent Indiaraen, valued at more tlian half a crore of 
rupees, W(Te captui’ed by J^honeh 1‘rigates which sailed out 
of the port, and returned to it in triuni])h witli, their ])rizes, 
in,the teeth of the blockade. An expiMlition was tlum sent, 
in ftic jfk'st instance, to the island of Bouibon, which was 
captured with a slender efibrt ; but tins acliievenumt was 
ovc'rbalanced by a sciries of unexanijih'd disasters at sea, 
wljicli were justly attribubal to the ignoi*anco and mis- 
management of the naval department. Three English, 
j'li’igates were captured, and three set on fii’o by the F’reneh 
•S({uadroii, vvliich maiutairiod its national honour in these 
seas as nobly as Suffrein in the days of Wkarren Flastings. 
J\leanwhi]c, .Lord Aliiito was assembling an armament of ; 
overwhelming force, consisting of one 74 gun ship ^ 
and thirteen frigates, '’besides sloops and gunboats, and a 
laud force of 11,000 men, which comprised 6,800 European 
bayonets, and 2,000 seamen and marines, and four volunteer 
regiments. To oppose this force Ihe French general could 
only muster 2,000 European soldiers, and a body of half- 
uisciplined African slaves, and, unwilling to sacrifice the 
li .'es of brave hicn in a hopeless contest, he surrendered 1810 
the island on fair and eouitablc terms. 
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SECTION IV. 

LORD MINTO’S ADMINISTRATION EXPEDITION TO JAVA 

THE I'lNDAREES THE NEvf CHARTER. 

The sul)jup^atioH of Holland by tho^ emperor Napoleon 
placed the Dutch settleriKuits in the east at his command, 
j.xw(iitioi) Dnd ho spared no pains to complete the defences 
U) javK. (if ^]i(5 most important of them, tlie island of 
.lava. He d('S[)af cIkhI lar<>^(^ reinforcements under an officer 
in Avhoni lie had confidence. General Daende'is, who 
repaired the old fortifications and erected new and more 
formidable works in the vicinity of the capital, llatavia. 
Erom some um'xjilained cause he was superseded liy 
General daensens, who had surrendeit'd the Cap^. to the 
En<4‘lish s({ua(lron four years before. The emperor at his 
final audience iT‘niind(‘d liim of this disaster, and said ; 

“ Sir, remember that, a Fi’cnch genimal doi'S not allow 
“ himself to be cajitured a sckrukI time.” Lord Minto, 
having obtained thi^ permission of the Court of Directors 
to jiroceed ai^fainst the island, summoned to his counjjels 
Mr. — afterwards Sir Stamford — llaflles, a momb^^oV""the 
govermiK'Tit of Penanef, who had acquired a knowledge of 
the condition, tlu* policy, and the language of the various 
tribes in the (Nistern archipelago superior to that of every 
other J^]uro})(‘an at the time. The expedition consisted of 
hO sail, on which were embarked ti,(K)0 European troops, 
and about tlu^ sanie numlx'.r of sepoys, and Avas the largest 
Eurojiean armament wbieli Ii.id ever traversed the eastern 
seas. Lord jNIinto determined to accompany it as a 
volunteer, leading tlie way in the “ Modeste ” frigate, 
commanded by bis son, and the whole fleet anchored in 
the bay of Hatavia Avitlioiit a single accidemt on the 4th 
August. The entire body of troops under the command of 
General Jaonseiis amounted to 17,000, of whom 13,000 
were concmitrated for the defence of Fort Cornelis, which 
was strong from its natural position, and had been rendered, 
as was supposed, impregnable by scieflee. It was an 
entrenched camp between two streams, one of which was 
not fordable, and the other was defended by strong 
bastions and ramparts. The entire circumference of the 
encampment Avas five miles, and it was protected by 300 * 
pieces of cannon. 
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Sir Samuel Ahmuty, the General-in-Chief, determined 
at first to assail it by regular approaches, but the attempt 
was found to be all but impracticable under a 
.Jropical sun, and must have been abandoned I'ni't Cor- 
\Ndien, on the setting in of the rains, the malaria^ 
of the Batavian nii#*shes prostrated tlie aiany. It Avas 
resolved, therefore, to carry it by a emrp de rnain^ winch 
brought into ])lay the daring spirit of Colonel Gillespie, of 
Vellore renown, to wdiom the enterprise was coniniitled. 
His column marched soon after midnight on the 20lh 
August, ^and came upon the first redoubt as the day 
dawned, and carried it at the j>oint of the bayoiu't. The 
impetirrms valour of his troo])S masiercul the other redoubts 
in succession, till he found himself in front of the enemy’s 
n'serve and of a large body of cavaby posted with ])Ower- 
fiil artillery in front of the barracks. Having driven them 
from #his ])Osition, the Colonel placed himself at ihe head 
of the dragoons and horse art illeiy, aiid })ursued them for 
ten miles till he had com[)leted the disoi’ganisjition of thti 
whole aiiny, Java Avas Avon in a single morning, and by 
the etforts of a7 single offhao'. The loss of the French in 
the field was severe, and G,O()0 of their troops, chiefly 

S uropeans, Avero made prisonei’s ; but the victory cost 
in\^Tders DOO in killed and wounch'd, of vvliom eighty- 
live were officers. The Court of Hirecten's had given 
instructions that on the capture of the island the fortifica- 
tions should b(5 dtnnolished, and tlie arms and ammunition 
distributed among the natives, and the island evacuated. 
But Lord Minto Avas not dis])osed to put weapons into the 
liands of the natives, and abandon the colonists without 
arms or fortresses to their vindictive passions, and consign 
this noble island to the reign of barbarism. He deter- 
, mined to retain it, and committed the government of it to 
Mr. Raffles, under whose wise and liberal administration it 
.'continued to flourish for several years. 

Lord Minto returned to Calcutta in 1812, and imme- 
diately after learned that he had been superseded in the 
Govtjrnm^nt. The usual term of office was con- Bupersession 
sidered to extend to seven years, and Lord Minto of Lord 
1 ad intimated to the Court of Directors his wish 
to be relieved early in 1814 ; but the Prince Regenk was 
anxious to bestow this lucrative post on the flivourite of 
the day, the Earl of Moira, v|ho had recently failed in his 
* attempt to form a ministry. Under the dictation of the 
Board of Control, the Court of Directors were obliged to 
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pass a resoluiion for the immediate termination of Lord 
Minto’s administration. Circumstances detained Lord 
Aloira in England longer than he expected, and Lord 
Alinto did not quit India till within tliree or four months 
of the time he had fixed for his departure ; but the in- 
fliction of this indignity on a Go\jernor- General whose 
'government had heen without a failure, and who had given 
A. 1 ). uni versal saiisra{;ti(m, relli'cted equal ^ discredit on the 
|s(Tvile ministry and on their royal master. 

On the return of Lord Alinto from Java, it became 
111 eessaiy for the tii'st time to order tr()0])s into the field 
r.KiPin.iu- to r(‘j)('l the inroads of the Pindarces. The 
(‘arliest trace of these freebooters is to be found 
in the struggles betavt‘en Anrungzebe and the Aiahrattas, 
whose arrni('s tJuy a(;c<tm})aiiied into the field. After the 
Peshwa. had deli‘gat(‘d the charge of maintaining the 
Alaliratta ])OW('r in llindostan to his lieutenants, Sincjiaand 
Holkai*, the Pindarc'cs nominally ranged tliemselvcs under 
’ their standards, and wei*o designated Sindia Shaliee and 
Ilolkar Shahee Pimhirec's, but they w’ere not allowed to 
i pit(!h their tc'iits within the Alaliratta encampment. Those 
chiefs found it ustdiil to attach to tlieir aiTiiies a body of 
frei'booters who re(|uired no jiay, and were content with 
an unlimited license of ]>lunder, and \vero always 
coniphte the work of destruction. The Pindarees' found 
their account in establi.shing a comnection, although in- 
direct, wdth ('stablished govei-nments, to whom they might 
look for jirotection in case of emergency. But this re- 
lationship did notri'strain the Pindarees from plundering the" 
districts of their patrons wdum it suited thcur interests, nor 
did it prevent the Alaliratta princes from seizing the Pinda- 
rei^ leaders aftc'r their return from a suc(;essful foray, 
and obliging tlumi to give uji a portion of their plunder. 

^flu' withdrawal of British protection from Central India 
opened a w'ide fudd for |)lunder, and increased the strength 
rin.iau-o audacity of the Pindarees. Two of the 

leudirs- chiefs in the suite of Sindia oflered their services 
to the nabob of Bliopal to ]dunder the territories of Nag- 
pore ; and, w'hen their ofler was declined, proceeded to 
Kagport^, and were readily engaged by the raja to ravage 
the dominions of Bhopal. On their return the raja did 
not f scruple to break up their encampment and despoil 
them of the rich booty they had acquired. Of the two 
leaders, one took refuge wiTh Siudia, and his two sons 
/ Dost Alahomed and Wassil Alahomed collected and or- • 
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ganised his scattered followers. The other died in con- a d. 
fineruent, when the leadership devolved on Cheetoo, who 1812 
had oeen purchased when a child, during a famine, and 
•« 4 >gularly trained to the Pindaree profession. His superior 
abilities and daring spirit raised him to the head of the 
troop, and he was roX^-arded for his services to Sindia by 
the title of nabob ai^d a jageer. Ho fixed his head-cpiarters 
at Nimar, amidst the wild fastnesses of the region lying 
between the N(‘rbudda and the Vindya range. Kurcein 
Ivhan anyth or Pindaree leader of note was a Rohilla, who 
in the progress of events obtained a title and an assign- 
ment of lands from Sindia ; but, as he continued to en- 
croach upon the Mahratta t(‘rritories, Sindia determined to 
crush his rising power, and treacherously seized him at a 
friendly entertainment. He was placed in confinement for ^ . 
four years, and not liberated without the payment of six 
lacs of* rupees. On obtaining his liberty the Pindarees 
flock(‘d to his standard in greater numbers than ever. 
Cheetoo, also was induced to join him, and an alliance was 
formed with Ameer Khan, then in the spring tide of his 
career. Their united bands did not fall short of GO, 000 
horse, and from the palace to the cottage every mind was 
fiUed with consternation by this portentous assemblage of 
banditti* in Central Asia. Happily the union was short- 
lived. Cheetoo, who had always felt the hostility of a rival 
to Kureern Khan, was prevailed upon to desert him, when 
his camp was assailed and broken up by Sindia. 

' Idieso were the acknowledged leaders of the Pindarees, 
to whose encampment the minor chiefs repaired when the 
season arrived for their annual expeditions. Their gyst< 3 m of 
■ranks were recruited by miscreants expelled from pimidcr. 
socit'ty, and men pursued by their creditors, as well as by 
jHien weary of peaceful occupation, and eager for excite- 
/luent. The Pindaree standard was generally raised at the 
Dussera, or autumnal festival, towards the end of October, 
when the rains had subsided, and the rivers became ford- 
able. Leaders of experience and acknowledged courage 
were selected, who took the command of bodies of 4,000 or 
o,000 men, ajl jiipuiited, and armed with spears of from 
four to six yard's in length. They were not encumbered 
with either tents or baggage, and they obtained supplies 
for themselves and their horses from the villages they 
plundered on the line of mari^h. Neither were they em- 
• barrassed with any prejudices of caste, or compunctions of 
coascj^ce, and*tjie history of their career is not relieved 

X 
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by a single generous or chivalrous act. They frequently 
moved at the rate of forty or fifty miles a day, and as they 
j were unable to remain long in one spot, the greatest de~ 

' spatch was used to complete the plunder of the village ; end' 
tortures which almost exceed belief were inflicted on men 
and women to hastcm the discover^ of property. Their 
})rogress throughout the country was indicated by a stream 
ol‘ desolation, for what they could not carry off they de- 
stroy f‘d. 

For several years flu‘ir dcqn-edaiions had beeiy confined 
to the neiglihoiirhood of the Nerbudda and the frontiers of 
A , the l^'shwa, the Nizam jind the raja of Nagpore ; 

Uritish hut, as these districts hecanic exhausted, they 

t. rritoncs. -^vert* oblig'd to enlarge the sphere of tlu'ir expe- 

ditions, and on one occasion swept through 400 miles of 
counti’y south of the Nerbudda, and rc'turned without 
molestation, laden with plunder. 4'he J^ussora of 1811 
was celebi’ated by a congi'(*ga.t ion of 2o,000 Pindaret; horse, 
and a detachment of 5,000 plundered uyi to the gate's of 
Nagpore', and burnt down one ol‘ its suburbs. Tlie next 
A.i). year a large body undc'r Dost Mahomed jilundored the 
I812j^ritish district of Mirzapore, and boldly proceeded down 
towards Clya, within sev^enty miles of I-\itna, levyi^\g 
heavy contributions in this new and untrodden feld^ and 
then disap])eared up the source of the Soane, before a 
British soldier could overtake them. This was their first 
invasion of Brit ish territory, and, coupled with the period- 
i(iaT devastation of the native states, induced Lord Miuto 
to entreat the Directors to consider whether “it was 
“ expedient/ to observe a strict neutrality amidst these scenes 
“ of‘ disorder and outrage, or to listen to the voice of 
“ suffering humanity and interfere for the protection of 
“ the wu'ak and defenceless states who imjdored. our assist- 
“ anco against the ravages of the Pindarees and the 
“ Patans.” Before ho quitted the Government he ad- 
dressed a se(K)nd letter to the Directors, pointing out that 
the augmented numbers, the improved organisation, and 
the increasing audacity of the Pindarees, rendered the 
adoption of an extensive system of measures for , their 
suppression, a raatlor of pressing importance. 

-f JiOrd Minto’s administration has never been sufficiently 
appreciated, perhaps from the circumstance of its inter- 
vening between ^he more active and brilliant 
Character of careers of Lord Wellesley and Lord Hastings, o 
uon? ^ should not be forgottep ‘ that his hands 

were tied by the ruling policy of the India l iouB e, 
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wliich he altogether reprobated. He assured the Court of a.u. 
Directors that “no extent of concession or territorial res- 
“ titution on our part would have the etlect of establishing 
real and cflectivo balance of power or forbearance on 
“ the part of otlier states, when the means of aggrandise- 
“ meiit sliould be placed in tlieir hands ; ” and that “ the 
“ expectation of ai:^menting our security l)y diininisliing 
“ our power and political ascendancy on the (continent of 
“ India was utterly vain.” He remarked, “ that with the 
“ native j^)rinces, war, rapine, and conquest constituted an 
“ avowed principle of action, a just and legitimate pursuit, 

“ and the chief source of public glory ; sanctioned and even 
“ recommended by tlie ordinances of religion, and prose- 
“ cuted without the semblance or pix'text of justice, and 
“ with a savage disregard of every obligation of humanity 
“ and public faith, and restrairuid oidy by the power of 
“ resistance.” By these and similar representations he 
'})repared the Court of Directors to abandon the absurd 
policy of non-intervention, and to assume that suj)remacy 
on the continent which was iiTCVoc^ably established by his 
Isuccessor ; but he did not hesitate to vindicate tlie para- 
mount authority of the Britisli Government on many ' 
occasions, in Travancore, in Nagpore, in Bundkjcund, and ; 
in t^irliind; and to his administration belongs the merit ;/ 
t)f having swept evcTy hostile and jnratical Hag from the j 
* Indian sea;S, and established the predominance of British t 
: })ovver on the ocean, though he wjis forbidden to do so on ■ 
land. 

The period was now approaching when the question of 1809 
renewing the (k)rripany’s commercial monopoly was to 
come before Parliament. In the j)relirainary 
discussigns between the ministry and Leadenhall tor a new 
Street, the Court of ^Directors assumed a lofty 
tone, and made extravagant demands, which they were 
obliged gradually to withdraw ; but they continued to 
insist on the renewal of the charter in all its integri^. 

The Presi^lent of the Board of Control, however, informed 
them that the liftHetry had made up their minds no longer f 
to exclude the merchants of England from the trade of | 
India. The points at issue between the Company and' 
hhe Cabinet appeared at length to be reduced to I the 
question of opening the outports of England to the enter- 
prise of private merchants, ar^^l on this point the Court of 
Directors determined to take their stand.. They affirmed 1812 
that ^ly diversKiin of the trade from London to the out- 

X 2 
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ports would break up large and important establishments, 
and throw thousands out of bread ; would increase smug- 
gling beyond the possibility of control ; would entail the 
ruin of the China trjide, and reduce the value of t^K>‘ 
Company’s stock ; would paralyse their power in India, 
and compromise the hap|)iiiess of its^inhabitants ; and not 
only impair the intcrt'sts of Great Britain in Asia, but 
imperil the British constitution. 

The ministry, however, were not appalled by these" 
terrific spcMjtres, which the genius of monopoly had con- 
()i.jK)sitiun informed the Directors tfiat if the 

of tiw Court extension of commercial privileges to the rest of 
of Dim tors. nation would render it impossible for them 
to continue the gov(‘rnment of India, some other agency 
might be ])rovided for that object, consistent with tlie 
interests of llic ])ublic and the integrity of the constitution. 
But the Dii’ectors and the Proprietors rofusful aity con- 
cession, and ex])ress(*d tlieir confidence that Parliament 
would not consent to gratify a few interested speculators 
by abolishing a commercial system which had existed lor 
two ccntui it*s, and was fortilied by a score of Acts of Parlia- 
ment. On th(^ other hand, the claim of the Company to a 
eoiitinuance of tlieir monopoly encountered a strenu 9 ”s 
ojijmsition througlionfc the country. In the twenty years 
which had’elapsed since the previous cliarter, manufactures 
and commerce had been develojied beyond all former 
example, and the merchants and millowncrs demanded 
the right of an unrestricted trade with India, from their 
respective ports, and in their own vessels, with such 
unanimity and vigour, that the ministry felt it impossible 
to resist the national voice. On tlie 22nd March the 
1S13 President of the Board of Control brought forward the 
(ininisforial pro])ositioiis, that the Government of India 
^should be continued for twemty yeiivd longer in the bands 
of the Company, with liberty to continue to prosecute 
Their trade, but that the whole nation should be allowed 
to participate in it ; that the Company should enjoy the 
exclusive trade to China, and that the restrictions outlie 
j{ resort of Europeans to the country should be relaxed so as 
f to amount to a virtual abolition. * 

'i^iese propositions were violently opposed by the 
Directors and Proprietors, and they petitioned Parliament 
Witnes^eeof leave to bring^forward witnesses to support 
the Direo. their claims. The first witness was the venerable , 
***^*** arren Hastings, then in his^ feightieth^ year. 
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Twenty-six years before he had been arraigned by the A.n. 
House of Commons at the bar of the House of Lords for 1813 
high crimes and misdemeanours. He had outlived the 
'^a-ssions and prejudices of that age, and the whole House 
rose as he entered and paid a spontaneous homage to his 
exalted character ancJ^his eminent services. But his views 
of Indian policy belonged to that remote period when he 
was laying the foundation of the empire ; he could not 
realise the change of circumstances in England and in 
India, and was opposed to all innovations. 'The evidence 
of Lord Teignmouth, of Mr. Charles Grant, of Colonel 
Malcolm and Colonel Munro, and indeed of all the witnesses 
marshalled by the India House, ran in the same groove. 

They maintained that the climate of India and the habits 
and prejudices of the nativcjs precluded the hope of any 
increased consumption of British manufactures ; that the 
trade f)f India had reached its utmost limit, and that it 
could be conducted to advantage oidy through the agency 
of the Company ; that the free admission of Europeans 
would lead to colonisation, and to the oppression of the 
natives, and the loss of India. But all the authorities and 
all the evidence the Coui't of Directors could muster, 
|«'oyed of no avail. The House yielded to the voice of thoi 
nation, find opened India to the commercial enterprise of' 
all England. 

ileference has been made in a previous chapter to the 
restrictions imposed on the Serampore missionaries by Sir 
George Barlow during the panic created by the Thoinission- 
Vellore mutiny, which were removed on his aryquestiou. 
arrival by Lord Min to. But on his return from Java, 
without the remotest appearance of any political necessity, 
ho was induced to adopt stringent measures against the 
missionary enterprise^ and to order eight missionaries, the 
majority of whom had recently arrived, peremptorily to 
quit the country. The hostility of the Court of Directors 
to missions and to education had all the inveteracy of 
traditionaj prejudice, and it became necessary to take 
advantage of the Charter discussions to apply for the 
interposition of Parliament. The question was entrusted 
to Mr. Wilberforce, who, in a speech distinguished for its 
eloquence, entreated the House to grant permissioi^ to 
k place the truths of Christianity before the natives of India 
[ jbr their voluntary acceptancij. But the India House and 
its witnesses, with some exceptions, were as virulently 
to thi% concession as to that of free trade, and 
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’reprobated tlio admission of missionary and mercantile 
iagentfl with equal vfjliemonce. But the voice of the 
country was raised with more than ordinary unanimity 
against the monstrous proposition that the only roligwi* 
to he proscril)(Kl in India slioiild be tliat of its rulers. The 
'House was inund.-tted with petitions t^'om every corner, and 
■from all classes and denominations, aiul tlie clause giving 
imissionaih's the snme access to India as raercliants was 
qmssed by large majorilies. 


ClIAPdlill X. 


SBCTlOxV 1. 

LOKI) IIASTIKOS’S ADMIXISTItATlON — THE XEl’ACL WAR. 

The blarl of IMoira, subse(p]ently created Marquis of 
Hastings, took the oaths and his seat in Council on tV 
4th Octob(‘r. He was of the mature ago«of 
nine, a nobleman of Norman lineage, with a tall 
Oovniior- _ jiiid commanding tlgur(% and distinguisliod by 
uiiia. patrician bearing. He entered the aiuny at 

the age of sevenh'en, and served seven years in the war of 
imh'pendence in America. His life had been subsequently 
passed in connection with im])ortant public affairs, and hi.) 
brought to his high office a large fund of experience, a 
clear and sound judgment, and great decision of character, 
together Avith the equivocal lionour pf being the personal 
fri('nd of the I’rince Regent. In Ids place in Parliament 
he had denouiict'd Lord Wellesh^y’s yvars and his ambitious 
policy of establishing British supremacy throughout India ; 
but this opinion was reversed as soon as Ije ha^i taken a 
survey of the position and prospects of the Indian empire ; 
and before he had been many months in India he recorded 
his impression that “ our object in India ought to be to 
“ I’fnder the British Government paramount in effect, if 
not declaredly so . . . and to oblige the other states to 
“ perform the two great fqudatory duties of supporting 
“ our rule with all their forces, and si\bmitting their 
“ mutual differences to our arbitmtion.’' 
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Lord Hastings found liis eastern tlironc no bed of roses, a.d. 
The non-intervention policy — which the authorities in 1813 
Lcadenhall street considered the perfection of suteof 
^^olitical wisdom, and the native princA'S an iiuim. c 
obvious token of pusillanimity — had brought on a contempt ^ 
of our power, and |own the seeds of new wai’S. The 
violence of llolkar had ended in insanity; his government lost 
its strength, and ilnn^er Khan stepped in and became at 
once the prop of tlie throne and the curse of the country. 

The troops of Sindia had been incessantly eTii])loyed in 
aggrandrsiiig his power by encroacihnients on liis neigh- 
bours. The Peshwa had been husbanding liis resources 
for tlm tirst opportunity of shaking otf British control. 

The Pindaree frt'cbooters were sj) reading desolation through 
a region 500 miles in length and 400 in breadth ; and on 
the northern frontier of Bengal and Behar a new power 
had {f#hsen and invaded our districts, and hung like a dark 
cloud on the mountains of Nepaul. The Company’s army, 
which had been subject to large reductions in a sjiirit of 
unwise economy, was found to be inade(piate to the defence 
of our frontier, and the treasury was empty. 

The first and immediate difficulty of Lord Hastings arose 
^out of the encroach rnonts of the Nepaulese or Goorkhas. The 
valley ^of Nepaul is embosomed in the Himalaya, noKoriptiou 
and bounded on the north by some of its loftiest ofNipuui. 
and most majestic peaks, and on the south by its first and 
lowest range. That range is skirted by a inagniheent 
forest, from eight to ten miles in depth, which presents an 
unbroken series of gigantic tretis ; no breath of wind 
reaches the interior, which is littered with rank and ' '* ' 
decayed vegetation ; no animal ventures into it, and no 
sound of a bird is lieard in its recesses. An open plain, 
called the tsrti( u% stndehes along the south of the forest, 
about 500 miles iii length and 20 in breadth. The soil is 
watered by the streams which descend from the mountains, 
and, when cultivated, produces the most luxuriant crops, 
but during the greater part of the year is as pestilential as 
the PomJino marshes. 

About the middle of the fourteenth century, various 
colonists of Rajpoots entered the country and subdued the 
aboriginal Hewars, and in the course of time 
were ranged under three tribes. About ten proHfess of 
years after the battle of Plassy, P^thee Narrain, 
the chief of the tribe of GJorkhas, having sub- 
dued all the •other chiefs, established a new dynasty, with 
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A.D. Katmandlloo for ita capital. His descendant, an infant, 
1806 was placed on the throne in 1805, and Bheem Sen formed 
a council of regency under his own presidency. The 
impulse of conquest which the founder had given to the **'' ' 
nation continued in undiniiriished vigour. An expedition 
was sent to Lassa, and the living t^ypo of Booddlia was 
subject to the Imrnilijition of paying tribute to his Hindoo 
conqueror. But the emperor of China, the secular head 
of Booddhism, avenged the insult W invading Nepaul and 
oldiging th(^ Nepaulcse to send an dnibassy witli tribute to 
Pekin ovci-y thre(' years. The cabinet of fcitraancfhoo then 
pushed their compiests eastward to Sikkim, and wiistward 
to the mountainous region of theliigher Sutlej, wherd Urnu r 
Sing, their renowned general, came in contact with the 
rising j)ow(n' of Kunjoet Sing, but was recalled from the 
siege of Koto Kangi^a to the defence of his own country 
from the assaults of the British Government. » 


During the twenty-five years preceding the w%ar wc; treat 
of, Ihe Goorklias had come down into the plains and 
usiirjied more than 200 British villages, and 
('roa- htuciits tlio subjocts of tlio Company were exposed to 
te'rritorvl* Continual aggression along the whole line of their 
frontier. At length they liad the presumption t^. 

. I seize upon the districts of .Jiootwul and Seoraj in (ioru.uk- 
^ ? pore, wliieli the Vizier of Oude had transferred to Lord 
Wellesley in 1802. Lord Minto was anxious, if possible, 
to avoid a resort to arms, and proposed a conference wdth 
the Nepaul luiiiistry, wliich resulted in demonstrating that' 
they bad not the shadow of a right to them. Accordingly, 
1813 in dune, he demanded the immediate restitution of them, and 
.intimated that, in case of refusal, the Government would 


ibe obliged to have recourse to force ; but the Hepaul 
cabinet distinctly refused to evacuate them. Their reply 
did not reach Calcutta till after the arrival of Lord 


Hastings, and, upon a careful examination of all the docu- 
ments, he deemed it indispensable to make a categorical 
> demand that they should be surrendered within twenty- 
fiye days. The period expired without any commlinicatioh 
from Katmandhoo, aud ho ordered the magistrate of Goruck- 
pore to expel the Goorkha officers. 

1814 Lord Hastings’s letter created a profound sensation at 
Katifiandhoo, and convinced the regent that the dispute 
Goorkhaa ^^kout thoso border lands was rapidly merging 

iwolve on mlo a question of ]^ace or war with the British 

power. A national council was* convened to 
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discuss the question, when Umur Sing said that his life a.d. 
had been passed amidst the hardships of war, and he was 
not ignorant of its risks, but he deprecated a war with the 
V*British Government, and affirmed that tlio lands were not 
worth the hazard. “We have hitherto,” he said, “been 
“ hunting dc^er, but iSwe engage in this war we shall have 
“ to hunt tigers.” ^Bat the regent and his party were bent 
'on war, and detc^rmined to demand the surrender of the 
whole of the country north of the Ganges, and, as if to 
^render l^)stilities inevit-able, sent a detachment down to 
' Bootwul, and put the police officer .and eigliteen of his men 
to death. The Goorkhas had thrown down the gauntlet, 
and Ldrd Hastings had no alternative but to take it u|), 
promptly, without waiting for the result of a I’eference to 
Leadenhall Street. This defiance of the British ])ower 
seemed an act of incredible tenmrity on the part of the 
Goorkhas. Their whole army did not exceed 12,000, and 
it was scattered over a long line of frontier, and their 
largest gun was only a four-pounder ; but uninterrupted 
j success for many years had infused a feeling of confidence 
[.into their minds. Their real strength consisted in the 
impracticable nature of their country, and in our entire igno- 
tf/ince of its localities. 

Lorc^ Hastings found himself dragged into an arduous 
conflict with an (unpty exchequer. On all fonner o(!casions 
the Government had resorted to a loan, but this Lucknow 
was difficult, if not altogether impracticable, at a 
time when their promissory notes were at a discount of nine 
and ten per cent., and money was worth twelve per 
cent, in the market. In this dilemma he cast his eye 
on the hoards of the Vizier, amounting to seven crores 
of rupees. That prince was anxious to bo relieved 
from the imperious interference of the Kesident in the 
affairs of his goVefmment and of his court, and Lord 
Hastings had expressed a wish to afford him relief 
from this annoyance; on liearing, tlierefore, of the em- 
barrassment of the Government, he resolved to evince his 
gratitude*by offering a donation of a crore of rupees. He 
died while Lord Hastings was on Ins w'ay to Lucknow, 
where the offd*r was renewed by his son and successor. 
Lord Hastings agreed to accept it as a loan to the Com- 
pauy, bearing interest, though he could not receive iras a 
gracuity ; but He gained little by the aid thus afforded him. 

Of the old loan at eight per tent., which the Government 
was endeavoiibyag to convert into a six per cent, stock, 
about^ half a crore of rupees was still unredeemed ; and 
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the Vice-President in Council, without any intimation to 
the Governor- General, employed half the sum obtained at 
Jjucknow in paying it off. This act of folly deprived Lord 
1 Fastings of the sinews of war, and would have produced 
disastrous effect on the campaign if he had not submitted 
to the humiliation of soliciting a seev^nd crore, which was 
not, however, given without much rciluctance. 

A.T). With regard to the plan of the campaign, Lord Hastings 
considered it impolitic to confine his operations to the 
Phir, of the simple defence of a line of frontier several 
ca/jujiugn. hundred miles in (‘xteiit, which it would be found 
impracticable to guard effectually against an enetgetic 
p*nd rapacious enemy. He felt that our military reputation 
could be sustained only V)y a bold and successful assault 
jon the strongest of the Goorkha positions. He accordingly 
(planned four expeditions on four points : the western on 
the Suth'j, the eastern on the capital, and two otlA'rs on 
intermediate points. The division umh^r General Gillespie, 
who had gained a high re]>utatio7i at Vellore and in Java, 
was the first in the fu'ld, o,500 strong, and advanced 
toward the Dhoon valley; during his progress he came 
upon a small foi*t at Kaliinga, hold by GOO Goorkbas. 
Jjord Hastings bad warned liiin against any attempt t? 
storm works which should be reduced by artillery, l)ut, 
with tlie reckless daring of his character, he determined to 
carry it by assault, and as he rusli(‘d up to the gate to 
encourage his men who wtu’c staggered by tlio murderous 
fire of the Goorkhas, be was shot through the heart. A 
tetreut was immediately sounded, but not before twenty 
off cors and t240 rank and fie lay killed or wounded. 

1814 ' A montli was lost in waiting for heavy ordnance from 
Delhi ; but after the breach wa.s reported practicable, the 
r'lnrpof Jissault was re{)iilscd, with another loss of G80 
tiuwTf Uie men. Three days of ineessanf shelling rendered the 
divisions. untenable, and the brave Goorldia comman- 

der made bis escape with only seventy survivors. The 
reputation of tlie division was not restored bj^ General 
Martindell, on whom the command devolved, who allowed 
himself, with an army of 5,000 sepoys and 1,000 Europeans, 
to be held at bay by 2,300 Goorkhas. The* division under 
General J. S. Wood, which was appointed to penetrate 
Neife-ul through Pal pa, was paralysed by similar incapacity, 
and an army of 4,500 British .soldiers, Europeaijiind native, 
was not found to be a matclr for 1,200 of the Hepaul force. 
The chief reliance of Lord Hastings w^^ placed on the 
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division of General Marlcy, 8,000 strong, destined to march a.t>. 
directly on the capital, only 100 miles from our frontier ; 
but lie surpassed the otluirs in imbecility. Two detach- 
^'tuents wore sent east and west witliout any precautions, 
and were fiercely assailed by the enemy. The sepoys fled, 
but the oflicers fell Mghting with tlieir usual valour, and 
guns, st ores , and ayimunition were captured by the enemy. 

'I'lie wretched general made a retrogi-ade movement, and, 
thougli reinforced by two European regiments, could not 
be persu'^ded to enter the forest ; and one morning, at early 
dawn, mounted his horse, and, Avithout even delegating 
the command to any officer, galloped back to the canton- 
ments at Dinapore. General George Wood, who succeeded 
him, was ecpially devoid of spirit, and the seiwices of the 
division were lost. 

This was the first cam})aign, since the Company took np 
arms In India, in which their troops ouinumherod tlioso of 
(he enemy. Our non-success was owing entirely EfToctof 
to the exceptional incompetence of the generals. tiKstyc- 
Lord Hastings regarded his position with ex- 
treme anxiety, and, in his diary, stated that if wo were to 
1)0 foiled in this struggle, it would be the first step to the 
Sjubversion of our power. Tlu\se reverses were diligently 
|)romul|rated throughout India, and reviAmd the dormant 
hopes of the native princes, who began to make military 
demonstrations. Under the auspices of the I^eshwa, who 
^seiit envoys to all the courts in India, not omitting even 
'the Pindarecs, a secret treaty of mutual support was con- 
/ eluded against the 1 British Government, The army of 
Sindia was organised on our frontier. Ameer with 

25,OD0 horse and foot, took up a position within twelve 
marches of onr territories. Runjeet Sing marched 20,000 
men to the fords of ^he Sutlej, and 20,000 Pindarces stood 
ready for any opportunity of mischief. To meet this 
emergency, Lord Hastings ordered up the whole of the 
disposable force of the J\ladras army to the frontier of the 
Deccan, ,aiid raised additional regiments of infantry, en- 
listed irregular horse, and increased the strength of tlie 
army t(? 80,000. Rut the Company’s Uchaly or good fortune 
as the Tfatives observed, was still in the ascendant. Riin- 
jeet Sing was recalled by a threatened inroad of the 
Afghans. Sindia’s two commanders, after long diScord, 
attacked each other ; the Pindaree leaders quarrelled 
among themgelves ; Ameer fehan found more immediate 
Smpjoyment ii^ the plunder of Joudpore, and the cloud 
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was completely dispelled by the brilliant success of General 
OchterJony. 

A.T). The division of this general was appointed to dislodge 

1815 the Goorkhas from the territories they had acquired oif 
Oromtions higher Sutlej, where was in 

of Goiiorai command, and the ablest oflbe Goorklia generals 
— was pitted against the ablest pf the Knglish com- 
manders. The scene of operation was a wild and rugged 
ri^gion, presenting successive ranges of mountains rising 
onr^ above anotlier to tlie lofty peaks of the Ikimalaya, 
broken by deep glens and covered with thick forests. The 
general had formed a correct estimate of the bold character 
of his opponent and of the advantage ho enjoyed in his 
position, and pursued bis object by cautious but steady 
advances, lie opened tlie campaign by the capture of the 
important fortress of Nalagurli, after a bombardment of 
thiidy hours, witli the loss of only one European si’ldicr. 
During the next five months the valour of the British 
troops was matched liy the gallantry of the Goorkhas, and 
the skill of British engineers was repeatedly foiled by the 
tact and resolution of their opponents. The service was 
tlie most arduous in which the Company’s army had ever 
been engaged. At an elevation of more than 5,000 feetP 
above the level of the sea, at the most inclement season of 
the year, amidst falls of snow often of two days continuance, 
the pioneers wore employed in blasting rooks and opening 
roads for the tngh teen-pounders, and day after day the 
men and the elephants were employed in dragging them 
up those alpine heights ; but the eriergy of the general, and 
ptlio exhilarating character of thc^ warfare, diffused a feeling 
/lof enthusiasm throughout the army. By a series of bold 
and skilful manoeuvres every height was at length snr- 
inounted and every fortress captured ][>ut that of Malowii. 
Before General Ochterlony reached it, Lord Hastings had 
despatched some irregular corps raised by Colonel Gard ner^ 
j an officer of great merit who had been in the Mabratta 
I service, to occupy the province of Almora. Thaji gallant 
officer and his new levies speedily cleared it of the 
Goorkhas, and effectually cut off Umur Sing’s communica- 
tion with the capital, and deprived him of all hope of 
reinforcements. The Goorkha officers entreated him 
to nmke conditions with the general, but the stern old 
chief spumed their advice, and they passed over to the 
English camp. He retired inio the citadel with 200 men, 
but when the batteries were about to oj^n upon it. hft 
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hesitated to sacrifice in a forlorn conflict the lives of the 
brave men who had nobly adhered to him to the last, and 
accepted the Jberrns offered by his generous foe, who, in 
“consideration of the skill, bravery, and fidelity with which 
he had defended the country, allowed him to march out 
with his arms and colours and personal pi*operty. 

The discomfiture of their ablest general, and the loss of 
their most valuable acquisition, took away from the 
regency all confidence in their fastnesses, and 
induced /,hem to sue for peace. Commissioners Ooorkiia 
came down to Segowlee and signed a treaty 
on the t2nd December, under an engagement to deliver the 
ratification of it within fifteen days, and a royal salute was 
fired in Calcutta in honour of the peace. But the ratifica- 
tion was never sent. Umur Sing and his son had in the 
meantime arrived at Kat man dhoo, and successfully urged 
the regency to continue the war and to dispute every inch 
of ground. Another campaign became inevitable, and I 
Lord Hastings had to assemble an army with all speed to , 
strike a blow at the capital before tlie rains commenced. * 

A force of 20,000 men was collected on the frontier, and 
placed under the command of General Ochterlony, who 
t;?dvanced with his usual caution and promptitude. Finding 
the Goiorkha works in the first pass unassailable, he deter- 
mined to turn the flank of the enemy, and on the night of 
the 14th February marclied in d(‘ad silence through a 1816 
narrow ravine, where twenty men might have arrested a 
" whole army. The force bivouacked for two days and 
nights without food or shelter, awaiting the arrival of the 
sc!Cond detachment, and then advanced to Muckwanpore, 
within fifty miles of Katmandhoo, where the Goorkhaarmy 
sustained a signal defeat. The regency lost all conceit of 
fighting; the treaty^ duly ratified, was sent down in hot 
haste, and peace was concluded on the 2nd March on 
terms singularly moderate. The Goorkhas were not only 
the most valiant but the most humane foes wo had ever 
encountered in India, and they also proved to be the most 
faithful to their engagemeni s. Unlike other treaties with 
Indian princes, this of 1816 has never been infringed ; and 
instead of taking advantage of our embarrassments during 
the inutiny of 1857, they sent a large force to assist in 
quelling it. ^ 
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SECTION II. 

LORD Hastings’s administration — transactions with native 

IRINCES — MAHRATTA AND PINDAR EE AVAR. 

r 

Toe policy of Loi‘d Wcll(‘sl(‘y had been steadily repudiated 
by the Court of Directors, but its wisdom was amply 
Pntans luid viridi(;al(Hl by the misery wlii(;li foll^jwed its 
PiiKian-os. abandoumeut, and by the desolation of Central 
India for ten years by tlie Patans and the Pindarees. 
Amec'r JCIian, the l*atan, liad established a regular govern- 
ment, hut the |)redatoiy clement was always predominaait 
in it. His army was estimated at 10,()00 loot and 15,000 
horse, with a j)owerful artillery, and as it was his plan to 
levy contributions from princes and states, lui mitl’ched 
about with all the appliances for the siege of towns. The 
object of the Jh’nclarei's was uniAm'rsal and indiscriminate 
jilundcr, and tluiy swept through the country witli a 
degree of I'apidiiy which rendered it impossible to calculate 
their movements, and batlled all pursuit. On his arrival, ' 
Lord Hastings found 50,000 Patans and Pindarees in tlm 
heart of India subsisting by plunder, and extendiTig their 
ravages over an area as large as England. 
a.d. One of his I'arliest acts was to point out to the Court of 
1814 Direci-ors, in language more em])hatic than that of Lord 
Minto, the increasing danger of this predatory* 
tion tu'the' power. He asserted tliat India could not prosper 

Court of until the Governin' -nt “became the head of a 
Directors. . , , t . . 

k'ague embracing every power m India, and 
“ was placed in a ]iosition to direct its entire strength 
“ against the disturbers of the public peace.” But tliis 
course of policy was systematically 0 }>posed by the two 
members of his Council. Mr. liidinoiistone combined! 
offi(ual talent of a high order with long experience, but 
lacked the endowments of a statesman, and clupg to the 
retrograde policy of Sir George Barlow. Mr. Dowdesw ell 
Jiad all the narrowmindedness of Sir George without a 
tithe of his ability. In reply to Lord Hastings’s represen- 
1815 Court, still clinging to the non-intervention 

pohey, forbad him to engage “ in plans of general con- 
“ federacy or of otfensive operations against the Pindarees, 

“ either with a view to th-eir utter cxtirjDation, or in 
anticipation of expected danger.” They enjoined hipa l^o 
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undertake nothing that could embroil them with Sindia, 
and to make no change in the existing system of political 
relations ; to maintain the course of policy pursued by Sir 
^George Barlow, to reduce the strength of the army, and 
practise a rigid economy. 

Before this commuiAication reached Calcutta, Lord Hast- a.d. 
ings, in thb hope of preventing the Pindarees fi’om crossing ISM 
the Herbudda, had entcn^d into negotiations for 
a subsidiary alliance with the raja of Nagporc, native 
which thg Court had sanctioned five or six years 
before, but tlio raja persisted in resisting the proposal. 

Lord Hastings then proposed a similar alliance with 
Bhopar, with the view of holding the Pindarees in check. 
Bhophl was a small principality in Malwa, in the valley ot 
the Herbudda, lying between the British territories and 
the head-cpiarters of the Pindarees. The the 

only (iiief in Central India who gave any sii])port to the 
expedition of General Goddard in 1 778, and the testi- 
monials granted by him on that occasion are still carefully 
preserved in the archives of that noble house. In 1818, 
Sindia and the raja of Nag])ore formed a confederacy to 
absorb its territories, and bi’ought a force of 00,000 men 
•.‘Igainst its renowned minister. Vizier Mahomed, which 
besiege^ the capital successively for two years. Ho 
implored the interference of the British Government, and 
Lord Hastings conshhn-ed tliat in the existing cirenm- 
stancos of Central India, it was of no little importance to 
'j)rotect a state situated like Bhopal from extinction, and 
the two Mahratta powers were informed that it was under 1813 
the protection of the Company. The raja of Nagporo, 
after some hesitation, withdrew his army, but Sindia 
assumed a lofty tone — it was at the time of the three 
fViilures in the Hepaul war — and declared that Jlhopal was 
one of his dependencies, with which the Government was 
debarred from interfering by Sir George Barlow’s treaty of 
1805. But the vigorous preparations made by Lord 
* Hastings to enforce his requisition, and more especially 
the success of General Ochterlony, staggered him ; his two 
generals attacked each other under the walls of Bhopal, 
and the siege v^as raised. But the projected alliance with 
Bhopal fell to the ground. 

Bajee Kao, the Peshwa, was about this time brought 
into conflict with the 'Go vernment, which eventually ended 
in his ruin. He had none | of the talents for Affairs at 
geverument ^l^ich had distinguished his pre- Poo^*** 
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decessors, and rested the success of his schemes on in- 
trigue and perfidy. lie was the slave of avarice and 
superstition ; he had accumulated five crores of rupees in 
ten years, but ho was lavish in his gifts to temples and'- 
brahmins, and his time was passed in constant pilgrimages 
from shrine to shrine. His efforts t<i seize on the estates 
of the great feudatories of the Mahratta empire, denomi- 
nated the “ southern jageerdars,” many of them of greater 
antiquit}^ than his own liouse, had been defeated by the 
interposition of the Itesident, and increased his disaffection. 

1813 the year 1813, one Trirnbukjee Danglia, who was 
originally in the S[)y department, entered his service, and 
by his intelligence and energy, and not less by pandering 
to his vices, obtained a complete ascendancy over his mind. 
So great was the servile devotit^n he manifested to his 
iuaster that he assured Mr. Elphinstone, the Resident, that 
he was ready to kill a cow at his bidding. Towards the 
English Government he always manifested an implacable 
hostility, and was incessantly urging the Peshwa to shake 
off’ their alliance and assert his position as the head of the 
Mahratta power. 

Th() Peshwa had claims on the Gaikwar extending back 
for half a century, which, with interest, amounted to litth- 
Claims on short of three crores. The Gaikwar advanced 
the Gaikwar. counter claims of scarcely less amount, and he 

1814 deputed his chief minister, Gungadhur Shastree, to Poona, 
to adjust them; but he would not venture into the city 
witltf)ut the guarantee of the Resident. His reception was' 
ungnicitius, and he was so completely baffled by evasions, 
that he determined to return to Baroda, upon wliich Trirn- 
bukj(‘e changed his tactics, and spared no pains to gain 
him over to the interests of his master, who promised to 
bestow the hand of his sister-in-law on his son. The 
Shastree was thus induced to compromise the Gaikwar 
claims, without his concurrence or that of the Resident, for 
land yielding about seven lacs of rupees a year. An aus- 
picious day was selected by the astrologers for the^ nuptials, 
and splendid preparations made for it; but the Shastree, 

[hearing that his master repudiated the treaty, requested 
ithat the marriage might be suspended. * The Peshwa 

I bonsidered this an unpardonable insult, which could be 
expiated only with his blood. 

The Shastree was accordingly induced to accompany the 
1815 Peshwa on his pilgrimage to Punderpore, though warned 
of his danger, and, soon after Tils arrival, there, yielded 
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to the importunities of Trimbukjee to pay his devotions 
at the shrine after dusk. On his return he 
was waylaid and assassinated. The murder of tion of the 
“la brahmin of the highest rank and learned in ^hastree. 
the sh asters, in a holy city, at a period of pilgrimage, 
and in the imrnediat# precincts of the temple, tilled the 
Mahratta ‘community with horror. But the victim was 
also the minister of an ally of the Company, and had 
proceeded to tlie court at Poona under a safe conduct. The 
liesident fpok up the case with promptitude and vigour, and 
having traced the murder to the agency of Truipbukjee, 
called on the Peshwa to deliver him up. The demand was 
resolutely resisted, and the Peshwa bi'gan to levy troops 
and determined to raise his standard, although unable to 
obtain the promise of assistance he solicited from the other 
Mahratta powers ; but Mr. Elphinstone had taken the 
precaution of calling up troops to the capital. Bajee 
Kao’s constitutional cowardice mastered every other feel- 
ing, and he surrendered his favourite on condition that his 
life should be spared. He was placed in confinement in t 
the fort of Tanna, when ho fully confessed the assassina- j 
tion, but declared that he had not acted without his master’s , 
orders. 

Lord JlastingB returned to Calcutta at the close of 181f5, 
and placed on the records of Council an elaborate minute 
pointing out in stronger language than he had ^ ^ tx . 

yet used the increasing danger arising irom the intis’ second 
growth of the Pindaree power, and, in order to 
suppress it, proposing a genc^ral system of alliances 
under the guarantee of the Company, a revision of our 
‘ relations with the native powers, and a new settlement of 
the Mahratta dominions. His two colleagues opposed the 
proposal and it was sej^it on to the India House with their 
dissent. While it was on its way to England, the necessity 
of some immediate effort was rendered more imperative 
by their increasing audacity. The dussera festival, when 
the plan of the winter campaign was usually organized, 1815 
was celebrated in the autumn of 1815 at Nimar, the head- 
quarters of Cheetoo, the chief leader, by a larger collection 
of Pindarees than had been assembled on any previous 
occasion, and their operations were especially directed 
against the territories of the Company and of the Nizarp. 

A body of 8,000 crossed the Herbudda in October, and 
.swept through his provinces afe far south as the Kistna, 
and rgjjurned sS^ichly laden with booty that merchants - 
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were invited from all quarters to purchase it. This extra- 
ordinary success attracted fresh crowds to their standard, 
and a body of 23,000 crossed the Nerbudda in February. 
One large division poured down on the northern Sircars,^ 
sacked the civil station of Guntoor on the Coromandel 
coast, and for ten days plnnderedttho adjacent villages 
with perfect impunity. Ti*oops were immediately des- 
patched from Calcutta by sea, but the Findarees had 
disapj)ear{Hl before their Jirrival, and it would have been as 
vain to follow t hem as to pursue a fliglit of loeus^. It was 
jfourid oji iiivestigation that during this raid 330 villages 
had been ])lniidere(l, and many of them burnt; 500 persons 
d'ad be(m wounded ; 182 ])ut to death, and 3,000 sub- 
jected to t(n‘lure, while the loss of j)roperty was estimated 
at twenty-five lacs of rujxies. 

This exjXHlition demonstrated the imj^rtance of obtain- 
ing the co-o|ieration of the raja of Nag])ore, througl w'hose 
181 G snbsidinrv territories the Pindarcios hail passed, but the raja 
siiiiaiici' with still eontinmnl to resist every proposal of a sub- 
Nagporo. sldiaiy alliance, lie died on the 22nd March, 
and was suecc'cded by his son Persajee, who was blind, 
palsied, and a confirmed idiot. His nephew, subsequently 
known as Appa Sahib, was acknowledged as regent, 
was vigorously op])osed by the intrigues of the (.ji^urt and 
the zenana., and threw himself upon the Biltish Governmentj 
and oflered at once to conclude the proposed alliance. A 
treaty was accordingly signed on the 29th May, which 
provided that a body of 0,000 infaiitry, a regiment of 
cavalry, and a suitable proportion of artillery, should be 
subsidized by the Nagpore state, and that the raja sliould 
not contract any foreign alliances, and refer all difibrences 
with other powers to the arbitration of the Governor- 
General. Lord Hastings was thus enabled to place on 
record that in two months he had been able to effect 
what had been fruitlessly laboured al for twelve years, and 
he now considered it certain that the Pindarees would 
not be able again to cross the Nerbudda. A despatch was 
soon after received from the India House revoking the 
permission formerly given to contract such an alliance, 
but it arrived too late to do any mischiefT 
^Tbe Court of Directors had in 1813 sanctioned the 
renewal of the protective treaty with Jeypore which Sir 
Proposed Greorge Barlow had torn up. Ameer Klian and 
alliance with his freebooters (having drained Joudpore, feU 
upon this state, and laid sieg# to the capital. 
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The raja despatched an envoy to Mr. Metcalfe, the Resident 
at Dtdhi, to implore the protection of the Government, 
and Lord Hastings, having regained his authority in 
’’'Council by the accession of Mr. Seton who voted with 
him, resolved to avail himself of the warrant of the Court, 
and to ccmclude thef alliance. Two divisions of troops, 
f'Hch 9,000 strong, >verc ordered into the field to expel the 
Patans from Jeyporc, and to me(;t the hostility of Sindia 
or* Holkar, who, havijig once subjected the country to 
plunder, (Considered that they had (established aright over it. 

'l''hc four subsidiany armies of the Peshwa, the ISTi^sam, the 
Gaikwf^r, and tine raja of Hagj^ore wc're ordered forward, 
but the raja of Jcypore had no intention to fetter himself 
Avitb any such connexetion, and, in the true spirit of oriental 
policy, was negotiating with Ameer Khan, whom he 
induced eventually to raise the siege ly threatening to sign 
the treaty, and thus bring down the weight of the British 
armies upon him. 

Mr. George Canning, one of the most brilliant of English 
statesmen, who was appointed President of the; Board ISIO 
of Control in dune 1816, was immediately bespat r,i us 
called upon to take into consideration Lord from Eng- 
^Hastings’s proposal to form a general system of 
alliancel Avith a view to the extir])ation of the Pindarco 
})ower. New as he was to the Gov^ernment, it is no 
matter of surprise that he should have been iinAvilling to 
assume the responsibility of so fundamental a change in 
the policy of the em|)ire, more especially when it was 
opposed by the councillors in Calcutta, and by those who 
might be considered his constitutional advisers in Leaden- 
hall Street. Lord Hastings was, therelbi-e, informed that 
the Court of Directors were unwilling to incur the risk of 
a general Avar for th^ uncertain purpose of rooting out the 
Piudarees, and that they w(3uld not sanction any extended 
I military jyid political combinations for that purpose. They 
'!sugg(;sted that the Government might possibly enter into 
jnegotiations with some of the Pindaree leaders, or treat 
with the men to dc;liver up their chiefs. This advice 
k iidied the indignation of Lord Hastings. The suggestion 
of the Court to engage one portion of the Pindaree con- 
federation to destroy another, he attributed to the culpable 
negligence of the Government of India to point out**the 
brutal and atrocious character of these wretches. But 
immediately ^'tcr the transniission of this despatch from 
the Iftdia Housa^ Mr. Canning received information of the 

Y 2 
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A.D. irruption of tbo Pindarees into tlio Northern Sircars, and 

1816 tlio atrocities they had committed, llis views were at 
once changed, and another despatch was sent under his 
directions, which stated : “We think it duo to your Lord-^^ 
“ sliip not to lose an instant in conveying to you an explicit 
“ assurance of our approval of any nfeasures you may have 
“ authorised or undertaken, not only fgr repelling invasion 
“ but for pursuing and chastising the invaders. We can 
“ no longer abstain from a vigorous exertion of military 
“ power in vindication of the British name and in defence 
“ of riubje'cts who look to us for ])rotection. . . . Any 
“ connection of 8iiidia or Holkar with the Pindarees 
“ against us or our allies, known, though not avowed, 

“ would place them in a state of direct hostility to us.” 

Lord Hastings was confident that the Nagpore subsi- 
diary force ])lant(Hl on the banks of the Nerbudda would 
pindaroo effectually prevent the Pindarees from crossing it, 
but he was painfully disappointed. As the period 
ot ]si(i-j7. annual swarming approaclied, Colonel 

Walker moved up to the Nerbudda with the whole body, 
numberhig (>,000 men, but they were found unequal to the 
])rotection of a line a hundred and fifty miles in extent. 
The Ihndaree detachments pushed across between hk^' 
posts, and a large body dashed down on the British- district 
of' Kimedy, and burnt a portion of the town of Ganjam, 
and but for the accidental arrival of Company’s troops to 
quell an insuri’ection in Orissa, would have laid the whole 
province under contribution. Other bodies plundered the 
territories of Nagpore and Hyderabad. The expeditions of 
,1816— 17 werti the boldest they liad undertaken, and the 
success whi(di attended them gave i*iso to serious considera- 
itions. With the Nagpore subsidiary force guarding the 
Nerbudda, 28,000 Pindarees had crossed it. With 82,000 
British troops, besides the Poona brigade and the Nizam’s 
contingent distributed over the country, they had rushed 
through the peninsula and ravaged both coasts. It was 
felt that the cost of these defensive measures exceeded the 
largest calculation of the cost of a campaign to exterminate 
the freebooters. It was therefore unanimously resolved in 
'Council to abandon the resolution which had been adopted 
^to ^stain from any system of offensive operations till the 
jsanction of the home authorities could be received, and to 
^dppt vigorous measures against them without delay. 

Intimation of this deteimination’ to extinguish the 
‘ Pindarees was immediately conveyed to Sindia, and l^p wUs 
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requested to cooperate in carrying it into execution, but 
they had agents at his court, and warm parti- 
zans amongst his ministers, wlio endeavonred dotonnimi- 
‘ •to persuade him that his own security would bo 
impaired if he sanctioned tlic extirpation oi’ those valuable 
auxiliaries, who wers# ready at any time to flock to his 
standard, and who ^requiind no pay. The agents of the 
Ihndarees boasted that they w'ould outdo tlie exploits of 
Jeswunt Rao Holkar, and that 50,000 of their body would 
carry firo^ind sword to Calcutta. But Sindia was not to 
be misled by this gasconade; he had not forgotten Assye, 
the Company had recently trinmpluHl in Nepal, they had 
secured* the resources of Nagpore, and the Government in 
Calcutta was again animated with tlui spirit of Lord 
Wellesley, and he promised his co-operation. 

During these negotiations at Gwalior events of great a.u. 
imporftince transpired at Poona. Trimbukjee effected his 
escape from ffanna, and though the Peshwa mani- Hostility of 
fested unusual cordiality towards the Resident for liiijfcituo. 
some time, there was the clearest evidence that he was en- 
gaged in correspondence with Holkar, and Sindia, and Ameer 
Khan, and the Pindarees, for a simultaiufbus rising against 
^die Goverumtmt. Under the direction of Trimbukjee, he 
hastenetii the enlistment of troops, collected draft cattle, 
nugmentedhis artillery, provisioned Lis fojts, and deposited 
his jewels and treasure in the strongest of them. In 1817 
April, Mr. Elphinstonc presented a note to him upbraiding 
him with the hostile movements ho was abetting, and 
declaring that the good understanding between the Govern- 
ment and him was at an end. At the same time, he pe- 
remptorily demanded the surrender of Trimbukjee, and the 
delivery of three forts as security, and ho supported these 
representations by (^’dering up troops to Poona. The 
Peshwa’s brave general Gokla urged a bold appeal to arms, 
but ho had not the spirit to adopt this advice. The forts 
W’ei’e surrendered, and a reward offered for the apprehension 
of Trimbukjee. 

On the eve of his comprehensive operations against the 
Pindarees, Lord Hastings deemed it necessary to exact 
greater securitfes from this perfidious prince, 

Mr. Elphin stone was desired to present him with penalty in- 
the draft of . a treaty which required him to dismiss 
I the agents, of foreigsi princes accredited to his 
• ! court, io refer all ihatters ii^ dispute with them to the 
'arbitjjii^ent o^tte British Government, to renounce all his 
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A.i). in Sangor and Bnudleciind, and, in lieu of the con- 

1^17 tiiigent of 5y)t)0 horse and 3,000 foot he was hound to 
ilirnisli, to cede ten*itoiy ji(‘ldiiig iwtajty-four lacs a year. 
His niinisters endeavoui-ed to niitignie tlic severity of these*^* 
])euallies, and they ailirmed tliat we a])pi‘ared to exact a 
|g»*eater degree of fidelily to (aigageiiaaits than any native 
‘ ])rine(i was abki to oliserve. '^I’he treaty was nevertheless 
signed on the 13th tlune. \N hen the intelllgenee of tliese 
ari*angtnn(nit s and of lliis larger addition to the Com})any’s 
lerrito-ries reached England, Air. Canning remarked that 
this tj'ansaetion snfhcicMilly })i‘ov('d tlu; ii’repressiblc 
‘Hc'iideney of our Indian power to enlarge its bounds, and 
■‘to augnumt its pi-c^ponderance, in spite of the most pe- 
‘ reni])to]y injunctions of forbi'ai’ance from home, and the 
‘‘ most seru[)u]ons olKulimKa' of tJieni in India. dTiese 
“ measures were considered an unwelcome though justifiable 
‘'exce])tion to the gmieral rule ol’ our jjolicy ; only the oc- 
curnmee of ihese exc('ptions had bi'cn unfortunately too 
fiv(|ueni .” ik'lbre this desj)atch liad left the India House, 
tlit^ }-^esliwa was a fugitive, and his kingdom a, llritisli pro- 
vince. 

(In the death ofHolkav in 1811, Toolsee bye, the favourite 
of his harem — young, beautiliil, and fascinating in hci^ 
address, with great takuit for business, but violent 
Court. and vindictive, resolved to conduct the govern- 
1S17 ment as regent. Ameer Khan exercised a preponderating 
inlluence in the state, by means (.>f his lien tenant and his 
battalions when be was absent plundering Kaipootana. Hb 
was considered the head ol' the Jhitan faction. Tantia joge^ a 
lu'ahmin and a mei-cluint, accepted the oflice of prime 
ministci’ and was the leader of the Alahratta party. The 
troops cu tlio state were frequeidly mutinous for pay, when 
districts wci’c assigned to the commandant, who fleeced the 
people without mercy, and sackeci open villages, and 
cannonaded walled towns. Tlierc; was no power in the 
state stronger than that of tdie military, and the govern- 
ment was in a state of anarchy. It- was at this period, in 
the autumn of 1817, that tlio agents of Bajee Hao arrived 
in the camp to promote the confederacy he was forming 
against the Government of India. 
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SECTION III. 

LORD Hastings’s administration — war with the resitwa — 

WITH NAGrO]iE-*-AVITIl HOLKAR THE RINDAREES. 

• 

The disorganisation of Central India liad now reached its 
eliiiiax. The nuniher of armed men who lived hy violence 
fell little, short of 100,000, and there was no 
native potentate with the jiower, or even the dis- in!J:s’R now 
position, to restore peace and security. On the 
Hth fTuly, Jiord Hastings ])r()ceeded to the upper provinces 
io reduce this chaos to order. He felt that the only mode 
ol' dealing effectually with thePindarees was to assail them 
in their haunts, and hunt them through the country till 
their # organisation was completely broken up. He felt, 
likewise, that, to pr’eventthe i-evival of such a confederacy, 
it was necessary to resettle Central India, to define the 
lioundaries of each princifjality, and to prevent mutual 
eucroachinents by the establishment of our paramount 
power ; in short, to restore and complete the system of policy 

* devised by Lord Wellesley twelve years Ixffore. But the 
Ih'esid^nt of the Board of Control, the Court of Directors, 
and his own Council, were equally opposed to any such 
general federation under our suprema(.'y. In his progress 
lip the country, he therefore communicated to the Council 

* nis intention to take upon himself the sole responsibility of 
deviating from the views of the home authorities, and 
carrying out the general, system of alliances he had deter- 
mined to form. 

The resolution was executed with promptitude and 
vigour. The chiefs of M alw a and Kajpootana were in- 
lormed that the nmitral policy had ceased, and 
that the Government was prepared to admit alliance with 
them to protective alliances. The intelligence 
was received with exultation throughout those 
provinces, and the Residency of Delhi was speedily crowded 
with the agents of nineteen of the princes of 
India. The first to enter into Ilie pTrcle of alliances was 
the venerable and virtuous Zalird Sing, the regent of 
K^ah. ^ Then came the youthful and accomplished, nabob 
of Bhppal, who eagerly embraced the alliance his father 
had refused. The raja of. Bn onjl ee, ungenerously aban- 
<ioi^ed to th^ ^mercies of itolkar by Sir George Barlow, 


A.D. 

1817 
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was now taken again under British protection. The ^aja 
of Jou.dppre, brought to the brink of ruin by the rapacity of 
the Mahrattas and Patans, eagerly accepted an offer which 
released him from all further anxiety. Even the proud* 
house of Oodypore, which had never acknowledged the 
supremacy of Mogul or Mahratta., npw submitted to the 
supremacy of the Company; and lastly, the raja oV Jeyj^ore, 
seeing every other prince bending the' knee to the ruling 
]K)wer in India, came into the system of alliiinces. Within 
tour months, Mr. Metcalfe, the Resident at Delhi,^,to whom 
the management of these negotiatioiis was committed, 
concluded the treaties of alliance with all these princes 
upon the principle of “subordinate co-operation and ac- 
“ knowl(‘dg(Hl supi'cmacy.” 

The military operations on which Lord Hastings entered 
were u[)on a larg('r scale even than those; of Lord Welles- 


of 

militiiry pro- 
piirutious. 


lesy, and embraced the whole extent of caintry 
from tin; Kistna to the Ganges, and from Cawn- 
pore to Guzerat. The armies of the three Presi- 


dencies wei'o called ont, and, including irregulars and the 
contingents of native princes, the entire force amounted to 


11G,000 infantry and cavalry, a7id 300 guns. The magni- 
tude of this array was out of all proportion to the simple * 
object of exterminating bands of marauders whev never 
stood an attack ; but Jjord Hastings was not ignorant that 
the extinction of the Ihndarees was opposed to the wishes 
?and the interests of the chief native powers, and that the 
ever perfidious Peshwa was endeavouring to unite them in 
a confederacy against tlio Government ; his preparations 
wore, therefore, intended to ])rovide for any adverse move- 
ments on their part. Happily, the powers of Governor- 
General and Commander-in- Chief wore united in Lis 


person, and all the arrangements, political and military, 
were regidated by the same undivided authority. The 
veteran soldier of sixty- live took the field in person. The 
plan of the campaign provided that four divisions should 
advance from the Deccan, under the orders of Sir Thomas 
Ilyslop, the Madras Commander-in- Chief, and four from 
the north-west, and converge on the camps of the Pinda- 


rees. 


In the north it was necessary to place a check on the 
dubio^is intentions of Sindia and Ameer Khan. Bindia 
Treaty with ^t once agreed to the proposal to co-operate 
Sindia. in attacking the Pindarees, but rumours had 
been diffused through his army that Bajee JElko was al^out 
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to raise'tlie national standard and assail tlio Company, and 
his troops were eager to join in the warhire ; ho himself 
also had accepted twenty-five lacs of rupees from the a.d. 

• Peshwa. On the lOth October, a note was delivered to 
liirn, stating that as lie had excited the Pindarces to attack 
tlie Coinjiany’s terri^n-ies, and had subsc'qnently afforded 
them an ^isyliirn on tlieir return, the Governor-General 
considered the treafy of 1805 abrogated, and was about to 
enter into alliances with the chiefs of Mnlwa and Tlajpoo- 
tana, wli^ch that tr(\aty Imd interdict(id. Tie was now 
required to manifest his sincerity by placing his troops at 
liilie disposal of the British Government, and admitting a 
garrisob into the forfressos of llindia and Aseergiirh. To 
quicken his decision. Lord Eastings took the field on the 
Kith October, and liaving crossed the dumna marched 
directly towards Gwalior. By this manoeuvre Sindia’s 
coniin^inic rations with the Peshwa and the PindaT*ees, and 
even with the bulk of his own army then encamped in his 
southern distri(rts, was cut off, and he was isolated in his 
cjipital with oidy 8,000 troops. Ho signed the ti'caty on 
the approach of Lord Hastings, and saved his kingdom 
from the fate which overrtook the other Mahratta powers. 

•While the cam]) lay in the vicinity of Gwalior it was 
desolatf^d by a visitation of cholera, little, if at all, known 
pi'cviously in India, which reduced the strength of the 
force, including cn.mp followers, to the extent of nearly 
20,000 men. At the height of the disease. Lord Hastings 
gave instructions to his staff that if he himself should fall a 
vi(rtim to it, his body was to be silently buried in his tent, 
lost his death should discourage the troops, and em- 
bolden Sindia to attack the encampment in its prostrate 
condition. 

Ameer Khan was at this juncture scarcely less important 1317 
a chieftain than Sinclia. His army consisted of fifty-two 
battalions with an efficient cavalry, and a hundred Ameer 
and fifty guns. It was as necessary to break up ^Lan. 
the Pati^n as the Pindarce force, and Lord Hastings did 
n'^t hesitate to compass that object by offering to confirm 
him in the sovereignty of the districts he held belonging 
to the Holkar ^ate, on the condition of his disbanding his 
force, and surrendering his guns at a valuation. He 
wavered at first, but on hearing of the extinction oil the 
power of Bajee Rao and Appa Sahib, he accepted the 
proposal and became an acknowledged feudatory prince, 
vvitl^a territoTijl revenue of fifteen lacs a year. 
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The advance of one division from Hindostan and two 
from the 13eccan towards the head-quarters of the Pinda- 
Outbroak of rees, became the signal for the explosion of the 
J8J7 thoFesinvu. pjQ^ wliicli the J’oshwa had organized among tlie* 

, Mahratta powers against the Company, lie himself broke 
out on the 5th Novenib(‘r, tlie raja ()f*Nagpore on tlie 2Gtli, 
and llolkar’s ai’iny on tin; IGth December. *Afler the 
signainre ol‘ tlie treaty of the r)th June, he went'- on pil- 
grimage to Pundurpore, and soon afU;r received a visit 
Irorn Sir Jolin MaltJoIm. The (;redulons generfjJ allowed 
himself to be so c;om]>leteIy caj’oled by the craft of the 
Peshwa into tin; belief of his cordial atiachmeiit to the 
British Gova'i-nmeiit, that he advised him to incrcAse the 
strength of his army. Under his advice, moreover, 
General Smith’s army was allowed to quit Poona, and the 
cautionary fortresses were restored. Bajee liao now 
redoubled his preparations for war. From his yjflvate 
hoards he advanc(;d a croro to Gokla his commander, to 
increase his levies aiid to provision his forts. He likewise 
spared no pains to con(;ilia-te the southern jageerdars with 
I whom ho had always been at issue, and endeavoured to 
, seduce the se]>oys from their allegiance by large bribes, 

! but without success. He even laid a plan to assassinate » 
Mr. Elphinstono, but it was discountenanced by ^ Gokla. 
He returned to Poona in the beginning of October, and 
it became daily more and more evident throughout the 
month that a conflict was inevitable. Mr. Elphinstone, 
ther('fore, fell back two miles to a more defensible position* 

at Kirkee, and called up a European regiment from 

Bombay, but, even with this addition, the llritisb force 
collected for his protection did not exceed 3,000, while the 
Mahratbiarmy numbered 18,000. 

The Peshwa was confident that Sin^lia and Ameer Khan 
had already taken the field in accordance with their en- 
Battieof gagements, and that their example would be 

Kirkee. immediately followed by Ilolkar and the raja of 

Hagpore ; and on tlie 5th November he plunged into hosti- 
lities, but it was on this very day that Sindia signed the 
treaty which neutralized his power. Towards noon he 
sent an arrogant message to Mr. Elphinstorfe, propounding 
the terms on which he would consent to remain on terms 
of fi/endship with the Government. AVhile his messenger 
was on the way back, the plain was covered with masses 
of cavalry, and a stream oJj soldiers issued from every , 
avenue qf the city. Mr. Elphinstone wi^iy advised the | 
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commanding officer, Colonel Burr, to take the offensive ; 
and that veteran, though laLourJug under a disease which 
soon after proved iiiortal, boldly charged into that vast 
•host, and oblained a signal vi(;tory with the loss of only 
eighty-six men in killed and wounded. The battle of | 
Kirkee was one of *the most brilliant in the annals of j 
I British Jfldia, and inasmuch as it annihilated the kingdom ! 
of the Peshwas was* also one of the most decisive'. Ceneral j 
Smith, hastened back to Poona ; but, although the Peshwa 
had been/riunlor(;ed by the t7-oo])s of the souiherii jageer- 
dars, he declined another engagement ; and on the 17th 
November, leaving his camp standing, decan7]>ed south- ^ 
.ward wutli his army. Poona surrendered to the General, 

•and thus ingloriously fell the power of llie Peshwa one 
hundred years after it had beem (jstablislied by his great 
grandfather, Ballajee Wishwanath. 

Apjpa Sahib, the regent of Nagj)ore, continued on friendly 
terms with the Besident for several months after the 
conclusion of the subsidiary alliance, but on the AfTairsat jsi; 
1st February the imbecile raja Persajee W'a-s 
found strangled in liis bed, and subsequent enquiries lixed 
th(i guilt on Appa Sahib, wbo immediainly mounted tlie 
throne. FT-oni that time forward there w^as a marked 
change* in his condiud, and lie exhibited an anxiety to 
relieve himself from tljo state of dependence in which the 
alliance had placed him. He entered cordially into the j 
hostile views of tlie Peshw'a., and bestowed a dress of 
'honour on the Pindaree leader, Cheetoo, who visited his 
court to claim bis aid. The Peshwa, then flying before 
t he British troops, eonferred on him the* title of Commander- 
in-Chief of the Mahratta em])ire, and on the 2Tth November, 
notwithstanding the remonstrance of the Resident, he pro- 
ceeded to his camp to ho invested with the insignia, and 
this was immediately followed by an attack on the Resi- 
dency. It was situated on two hills called ihe Geeta buldee , 
the one lower than the other, in the immediate vicinity of 
the city. The force consisted of about 1,,500 men, with 
1 six- pounders. The raja’s army imistered 18,000, of 

whom 4,000 were Arabs, the bravest soldiers in the Deccan, 
and thirty- six 'guns. Throughout the night the Mahratta 
artillery played on the hills, till at length a tumbril exploded, 
and in the confusion of the moment the Arabs chargc|i up 
the smaller hill and captured the guns, and turned them 
upon the larger hill. The whole of the raja’s army now began 
to £lose updh^the encampment in all directions, and to 
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A.D. prepare for a general assault. The ammunition at the 

1817 Residency was running short; one-fourth of the little 
force, wliich included fourteen officers, was either kilhul 
or wounded, and its total annihilation appeared inevit-' 
able, when the fortune of the day was changed by the 
gallantry of Oiptain Fitzgerald, cojnmanding the three 
troops of Reii*gal cavalry. Conti*ary to the impassioned 
protest of his faint-hearted commander, liie rushed upon the 
main body of the enemy’s liorse with irresistible fury, and 
captured two guns, which he turn(;d upon them. The sight 
of this gallant ex])loit roused the enthusiasm of the jaded 
troops on the upper hill, who had been eighteen hours in- 
cessantly lighting, and officers and men plung(‘d down the 
hill, tell upon the infantry, and (diased it hkea flock of shc('p. 

Reinforcements ])onred into Nagporc from all quarters, 
and Air. Jenkins, the Resident, dictated his own terms to 
Doposititui of th(' I'aja. lie wasretpiired to disband his ttoops, 
Appu buiiii). sui’nmder his guns, and repair to the Residency, 
and acknowh'dge the forfeiture of his kiugdinn ; these 
terms wc're aocepU'd. Ijord Hastings had determined to 
])uiiish tlio atrocious perfidy of Appa Saliib by dej)iahdng 
him of the throne ; but finding that Air. Jenkins had 
engaged to i*estore his royal dignity, ho agreed to U])}iold 
tlie engagement, and the raja resumed his auiliority oTi tlie 

1818 8th January. Rut within a short time he offered the 
Peshwa, tlum flying before his pursuers, an asylum in his 
dominions, and pr(q)ar(‘d to join his camp himself. Ho 
was also detected in exciting the forest tribes to insurrection 
and irnpculing tbe surrender of bis forts ; and Lord 
Hastings ordered him to be deposed and sent to the holy 
(uty of Benares, with an allowamio of two lacs a year ; 
but he saved tbe (Company’s oxcbeqiier this burden by 
corrujiting his guards on the liin^ of march, and effecting 
his escape. The next of kin was i>laced on the throne, and 
,the administration during liis minority was placed in the 
bands of Air. Jenkins, under wliom the country enjoyed 
itwelve years of unexampled prosperity. 

Lord Hastings liad made the offer of a treaty to Tool- 
see bye, the regent of the Holkar state, and she had re- 
Confiictwith spondcd toit by sending a private communication 
Holkar. to the Resident at Delhi, offering to place the 
youngj prince and the state under British protection. All 
the substantial power of the state w^as, however, in the 
hands of the military chiefs, apd as soon as it was known 
that the Peshwa had risen in arms they resolved to march 
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down and join his standard. The regent and the ministers 
were suspected of a leaning to a British, alliance, and the 
oflicers placed the chief minister under restraint, and, on 
•the evening of the 20th December, conv(?yed the b^-e to 
the banks of the Siprec and struck off her head, and threw 
her body into the strram. The army, 20,000 strong, then 
marched down to jpin the Peshwa, and in their progress 
found the British force, which was in pursuit of tho 
Pindaree leader Cheetoo, encamped at Mehidpore, where a 
decisive Engagement was fought on tho 21st December. 
The Mahratta army was posted with great skill on the 
banks of the Sipi’co, its left dehnided by an angle of the 
stream, and its riglit by a dec]) morass, and the front pro- 
tected by a formidable battery of seventy guns. The main 
feature of the action was the rash step of crossing a difficult 
river by a single ferry in the fiice of strong entrenchments, 
and rushing forward to seize the guns winch had silenced 
the light field ])ieces of the English army. The sepoys 
were mowed down by the enemy’s cannon, but continued 
to advance with unshaken steadiness, and at length suc- 
ceeded in capturing the batteries, though not wu’thout the 
loss of 778 in killed and wounded. Tho movements of the 
•day were directed by Sir John Malcolm, who was less of a 
general* than of a diplomatist; with better strategy the 
same result might have been obtained with less slaughter. 

I Holkar’s entire camj), with all his guns and military stores, 
fell to the victors, and the power of the state was irre- 
*coverably broken. A treaty was soon after concluded, and 
(sessions of territory were made to the Comj)any, to Zalim 
Sing of Kolah, to Ameer Khan, and to his lieutenant, 
which reduced the kingdom to two-thirds of its former 
dimensions. 

During the rainjs^ season of 1817 the Pindarees were 
encamped to the number of 23,000 under the three leaders 
Cheetoo, Kureeni Khan, and Wassil Mahomed, oiierations 
They were not ignorant of the measures in pro- HKuinst the 
gress to extirpate them, and they implored aid 
of the Mahratta princes, but they had enough to do to 
protect themselves, and the different bodies of the Pindarees 
were obliged to ’disperse as the British defachments advanced 
upon them. Sindia, indeed, invited K ureem - Khan and 
Wassil Mahomed to Gwalior, but Lord Hastings iikrae- 
d lately took up a position which prevented their advance. 
They then turned off to the .west, where they were inter- 
jeep tgd by Geniiral Donkin, who captured Kureem Khan’s 
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olephants, kettle- drums, standards, and family. The two 
leaders burnt their tents and fled south w^ard with about 
4,000 of their best horsemen, and their followers were cut 
up by the British troops and the exasperated villagers" 
whorii they had snbjectca io plunder. The chiefs were so 
hotly pursued that they were constrained at length to 
siirrondor at disc7'(dion, and one of tlieni was settled on a 
Hiriall t;Mtat(^ in the province of Ghazcpore ; the other was 
placed niuhu surveillance, and put a period to his life by 
poison, most re.nown(^d of the l(;aders, Chcmtoo, was 

jmrsued by Sir .lolm Malcolm; his bivouac was repeatedly 
bfiaten up, and Ih^ wand(u*(}d about for a twelvemonth with 
a handful of followers who gradually deserted him, and 
being at hist S('])a.rat imI by hunger from his son and his last 
compivnion, ])lunged into a jungle infested with tigers. 
After a diligent search liis liors(5 was discovered grazing 
saddled and bridled, and not far olV the mangled remains 
of this nuiowned freihooter who had rceontly ridden forth 
at tlie head of ll0,()00 men. 

^ Those military and political operations are e(pially 
j’fuimrkahle for the ra])idity with which they wore executed 
Kcsnitofthu com}iletciiess of their result. In the 

ciiiupuiKn. middle of October 1817, the Alahrattas, Pindarees, * 
A.T). and Patans, ]irosented an array of more than 150,0t‘0 liorse 
1817 and foot, and 500 cannon, prepared to try conclusions with 
tlio British Government. In the course of four 'months 
this formidable armament was utterly broken up. The 
power of Sindia was paralysed ; the army of Ilolkar* 
existed only in name ; the Pesliwa was a fugitive ; the 
Patan force of Ameiu- Khan was disbanded, and the Piii- 
darees had disappeared ; the Alahratta commonwoaltli was 
irretrievably dissolved, and every military organisation 
within the Sutlej wasoxtingiiishod, with the exception of that 
of Sindia wliitdi ceased to bo formidable. The effect of the 
campaign, moreover, was to subjugate not only the native 
armies hut the native mind, and to convince both princes 
and people that the sceptre of India was now definitely 
transferred to a foreign power. To the chiefs who lost 
their independence, and with it that feeling of dignity 
which, was sometimes the parent of royal virtues, the 
chaise was a calamity, but to the community at large it 
• I was Tin unquestionable blessing. General tranquilli^ took 
Hhe place of universal violence under the guarantee of a 
; power willing and able to maintain it. A feeling of sub- 
f stantial security was diffused through Centml India, aij^d its 
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inhabitants sought the means of subsistence and distinction 
by cultivating the arts of peace and not by war and rapine. 

The settlement of India in 1818 was, moi-eover, built on so 
•sound and solid a foundation that it has required fewer 
modifications than so great a political stinctnro might 
have been expec‘ted k) necxl. Having thus extinguished 
all opposilion, Lord Hastings proclaimed the universal ; 
sovei-eignty of the Company tlirougliout the continent, and ; 
declareci that the Indus was to all intents and purposes the ■ 
boundaryiof their dominion. 

Bajee Kao began his retreat southward on the 28tli a.i>. 
Kovembei*, nnd on passing Satara caust;d the raja and his 
family, *the descendants of Sevaji'o, to be brought r.attioof 
into l)is camp. Finding himself closely pursued 
by General Smith, he turned northward towards Foomi. 
Colonel Burr, the commandant, immc'diately called down 
to his support the detachment left a.t Seroor, under 
Captain Stanton, consisting of one battalion of infantry 
and 300 irregular horse. He commenced his march at 
eight in the evening, and reached the village of Kory gaum, 
sixteen miles fi’om Poona, at ten the next morning, when, 
to his surprise, he perceived the whole army of the Peshwa, 

• 25,000 strong, encamped on the o]:)posito bank of the river. 

The Mahratta troops were immediately sent across 
against this handful of soldiers exhausted l)y a hitiguing 
march through the night, and destitute both of provisions 
and water, but tlie ollicers and men nud the shock witli 
'invincible resolution. The engagement was kept up 
throughout the day, and every inch of ground in the. bin. 
I village was disputed with desperate valour, hut it ,ejid£jd 
; in the disconititure and retreat of the Mahrattas. Tlie 
most remarkable feature of this brilliant engagement lay 
in the fact that th^ sepoys were without any European 
support except twenty-four artillery men, of whom twenty i 
were killed and wounded. Of eight olllcers engaged, three 
WTTO wounded and two killed ; the total loss amounted to 
187. 

On leaving Korygaum the Pesliwa again marched south- 
ward, always keeping ahead of his pursuers, but ho was 
suddenly overtaken at Ashtee, and, after re- 
preaching his general Gokla for allowing him to Burr. ndevof 
be surprised, quitted his palankeen and mounted 
his horse and fled, leaving the general to cover his retreat. 
Stung with the reproaches of his master, and determined 
notjx) survi^^'^ie day, he jAaced himself at the head of 
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300 horso and rushed on the British cavalry, and, after 
receiving throe pistol shots and three sabre cuts, expired 
on the field of honour, the last and one of the noblest of 
the great Mahratta commanders. The raja of Sfttara was” 
rescued at Ash tee. The Peshvva, hunted out of the 
Deccan, moved again to the north, crossed tlie Taptee, and 
advanced to the Ncrbudda, but the fords were guarded 
and the different divisions of the army were closing upon 
liim, when, sc'cing no chance of escapt?, he appealed to the 
^ w('akness of Sir John Malcolm, calling him “^.ais oldest 
1818 friend.” Strange to say, lie was admitted to an 

intoi vi(‘w, when he so thoroughly cajoled him by his 
flatterii's, that at a time when his fortunes were desperate 
and he must have surrendered at discretion, the imprudent 
I general engaged to a,llow liim eight lacs a year, and raade^^ 
j other eoncession.s equally unwise and preposterous. Lord 
Hastings, wlio had destined him an allowance of onhy two 
lacs, was not a little mortified at the prodigality of these 
terms, but felt himself bound in honour to ratify them. 

A proclamation had been previously issued announcing 
that the Peshwa and his family were for ever excluded 
from the tlirone. A small portion of the territory, yielding 
about fifteen lacs of rupees a year, was then erected into 
a se{.)arate princu'pality and bestowed on the descendant of 
Sevajee, and the remainder was incorporated in the Com- 
pany’s territories. The Peshwa was conducted to Ihthoor, 
near Cawnpore, whei'C he lived long enough to receive two 
crores and a half of rupees from the treasury in Calcutta. 
1818 The country which had been the scene of warfare, was 
studded wdth ibrts which held out for some time after the 
(^nptureof subiuission of the princes. They were garri- 
forts. soiled in general by Arab mercenaries, whose 

services were valued not only for thoirv courage and fidelity, 
f but as a counterpoise to the native soldiery, among whom 
I a spirit of insubordination was traditionary. The capture 
of the fort of Talneir was marked by the untoward 

! circumstance of the massacre of 300 of the garrison in hot 
blood, owing to a misunderstanding, and by the unjust 
execut ion of the commandant, wdiich tarnished the laurels 
of Sir Thomas Hislop. At length the only fort which bad , 
1819 submitted was A.seer^urh, Tor the surrender of which ; 
Sind^a had given an official order on the commandant, but j 
he had private orders not to deliver it, and it was not] 
captured till a battery of more than sixty gui^ had played 1 
on it for a fortnight. e ' ^ 
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SECTION IV. 

LORD Hastings’s administration — home proceedings — 

E^)UCATION — THE PRESS — PALMER AND CO. 

M R. Canning moved tliie usual vote of thanks to Lord Hastings a.u. 
and to the army in the House of Commons ; but he qualified 
liis eulogy^ by stating that the House and the Homo pro- 
country -were in the habit of appreciating the cetximgs. 
triumphs of our armies in India with great jealousy ; that, 
almost uniformly successful as our military operations had 
been in tliat part of the world, tlujy had almost as uniformly 
been considered questionable in point of justice ; that the 
termination of a war in India, however glorious, was 
seldon;* contemplated with unmixed satisfaction, and that 
the increase of our territories was ascribed by sober reflec- 
tion and impartial philosophy to a spirit of systematic 
encroachment and ambition. These considerations, he said, 
were not necessarily applicable to the Mahratta and Pin- 
daree war, but the House was to understand that the 
•va)te was intended merely as a tribute to the military 
conduct* of the campaign, and not in any sense as a 
sanction of the policy of the war. In the same captious 
spirit the Court of Directors, while duly apj)rcciating “the , 

“ foresight, promptitude, and vigour with which Lord 
“ Hastings had dispersed the gathering elements of a 
“ hostile conspiracy,” recorded their deep regret that any 
circumstances should have led to an increase of territory. 
Lord Hastings had lost caste at the India House, and its 
othcial communications to him were scarcely less acrimp- 
Tlious than those wh:^h had been addressed to Clive, to 
Warren Hastings, and to Lord Wellesley. The despatch 
written on receiving information of the brilliant termina- 
tion of the campaign was loaded with petulant and 
frivolous animadversions, and “ not mitigated,” as Lord 
Hastings observed, “by the slightest indication of satis- 
“ faction at the fortunate issue of the military exertions.” 
They censured Him for disregarding their orders regarding 
the reduction of the army, though they had undoubted , 
idence that, under existing circumstances, on the %ve 1 
of a great and inevitable conflict, to have carried them | 

, out would have been fatal to the interests of the empire. 

In aijjiioipatiofl ^f extensive ^military operations he had 
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remodelled the Quarter- master- General’s department, and 
he was censured by the Court for not having previously 
obtained their sanction, while they pressed on him the 
appointment of one of their own nominees to the post,** 
of whom Lord Hastings remarked in his correspondence, 
that it would be difficult to tind in tlu^ whole army a 
held officer more signally unfit for the post. Iii the same 
spirit of antagoiiisni, the honours so richly earned by the 
heroes of KirktM‘, and Seetabuldee, and Kory gaum, wei'o 
withheld IVorri tlu m. ^ 

The pacification and final settlement of India would 
have been a sufficient distinction for any administration, 
Kneonrago- Lord Hastings established a higher claim to 

incut of public gratitude, by the eneoiiragtmient which 
education. intellectual im- 

provement of fhe natives. The India House had hitherto 
acted u])on the principle that any attempt to eidight^tm the 
A.D. people would ert'ate political aspirations which might 
3 818 endanger tludr power, and lead to its subversion. Lord 
Hastings repudiattul this policy, and in one of his public 
addresses stated that “ it would be treason against Lritish 
“ sentiment f.o imagine that it ever could he the principle 
“ of this Governiiumt to perpetuate ignorance in order to* 
“ secure paltry and dishonest advantages over the IJindness 
“of the multitude.” I’liese enlightened views gave an 
immediate and powerfnl impulse to the cause of education. 
Lady Hastings had aln^ady set an example by establishing 
a school at Barra ck])ore Park, and compiling treatises for 
the scholars. Schools also sprang up in the districts, 
around Calcuttji through tlie agency of the missionaries, 
and were fostcrtMl by a liberal donation from Government. 
Some of the most wealthy and influential native gentlemen 
in the metropolis raiscnl large su||seriptions, and esta- 
blished the Hindoo College for the education of their 
children and relatives in the English language and Euro- 
ipcan science. All the cflbrts wliieli have since been made 
'with constantly increasing vigour, to impart knowledge to 
the native community, date from this period. 

Emboldened by this liberal policy and the success of Lord 
Hastings, the Serampore Missionaries, on th’e 81st May 1818, 

Lord Hast- newspaper, entitled the 

ingrfaud “ Supnachar Durpun,” or Mirror of Intelligence, 
the Press. This attempt to rouse the native mind from its 
torpidity, by the stimulus of a public journal, created great 
alarm among the leading meli in the Gove^nient, buj Lord 
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Hastings afforded every encouragement to it ; he manifested 
the same spirit of liberality towards the English Press, and, 
notwithstanding the violent opposition of tlie members of 
4iis Council, removed the censorship wliich had beem im- 
posed by Lord Wellesley during tlie anarchy of war. In 
deference, however, to the despotic sensibilities of the 
governing* class, he im})nsod severe restrictions on th(i 
editors regarding the subjtjcts and the personages which 
were to be exemptcid from remark, but tlie exceptions 
soon fell '"iito abeyance. In viiuli(;ation of his policy, he a.d. 
stated, in reply to an address from Madrjis, “ that he was 1818 
“ in the habit of considering tlie freedom of publication ' 

“ as the* natural right of his lellow subjects, to be narrowed 
‘‘only by S})ecial and urgent cause assigned a-nd, further, 
that “ it was salutary for su|)reme authority, even when its 
“intentions were most ]yure, to look to the control of 
“ public opinion.” 'Jhiis luiterodox doctrine gave mortal 
olienco at the India House, and a d(;spatcli was immediately 
drafted, reprobating the abolition of the censorship, and 
directing that it should be immediately rca’mposed, but 
the despatch was suppressed by Mr. Canning. 

In the year I81b the peaceful province of Orissa became 181(3 
•the scone of disturbances. On the acquisition cf the 
country *in 1803, a swarm of Ilcnpilee baboos 
flocked into it, and obtaimyd possession of every anc'os at. 
oflicial post of influence, and by their knowledge j 

of the mysteries of civil and fiscal legislatioTi were enabled 
to take advantage of the simplicity of the ]:)eople, and to 
deprive them of their lands. The province was also over- 
assessed, the zemindars were improvident, and half the 
estates were brought to the hammer, and bought up by the 
Eengalee officials in the courts, often at a nominal price. 

To add to the wretchedness of the province, the salt 
monopoly was introduced, and the cost of this necessary of 
life was increased sixfold in a country where the • sea 
furnished it spontaneously. Under this accumulation of 
misery, the people sold all they possessed, and then their 
wives and children, and finally took to the jungle. The 
country being thus ripe for revolt, one Jugbundoo, the * 
hereditary comifiander of the old Hindoo dynasty, raised 
the standard of rebellion and collected about 3,000 men, 
with whom he plundered the civil station of Khoorda, ^i^nd 
repulsed two (ietachments of sepoys. This success aug- 
mented his force, and he took possession of the town of 
Poor^e, and burjit down the European residences, but the 

z 2 
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Collector escaped with his treasury to Cuttack. The 
triumph of the insurgents was, however, short, and they 
wore dispersed by the troops which poured into the pro- 
vince. The people were assured that their grievances*- 
would be redressed if they were peaceably represented to 
Government, and tliey at once submitted to its authority. 
A special Commissioner was appointed^to the charge of the 
province, the most nolorious of tlie rapacious oflicials were 
punished, and the assessment was reduced by 40 per cent. 
Its trauqiiillity has never since been interrupted, and 
another proof has been aflorded that, with a moderate 
assessment and ccuig(*nial institutions, and an equitable 
and sjx'cd}’^ administration of justice, few countries are 
mo]*e easy to govern than India, even under the sceptre of 
foreigners. 

Th(i financial results of Lord Hastings’s administration 
wcT*e auspicious. Notwithstanding the war of ci^ghteen 
months’ duration in the mountains of Nepaul, and 
1822 anTtlri?- employment in the field of eiglit armies dur- 

toriai ill- ijig- tho Piiidareo and Mahratta campaign, the 
treasurv^ was at no period in so prosperous a con- 
dition as at tho close of his government. Tlie state bonds, 
which w'wo at a discount of 12 per cent, on his arrival,* 
were at 14 per cent, premium at his departure. T^ho debt 
had indeed increased four erores and a half, but the cash 
balances in the various treasuries exceeded by five erores 
the amount when be landed. The permanent revenue had 
increased by six erores, and the permanent expenditurer 
by tour, leaving a clear surplus of two erores of rupees; 
j: the year 1822 may therefoi-o be considered the palmy 
! period of ludinn finance. Lord Hastings entered upon the 
^ Pindaree campaign Avith the confident expectation that the 
pacification of the continent AVouldj,be cfiected 'W'ithont 
adding a foot to the Company’s territories, but “ the irre- 
“ pressible tendency of our Indian power to enlarge its 
“ boundary,” Avhicli Mr. Canning had lamented, was fatal 
to this hope. The unprovoked aggression and complete 
overthr«)w of the Mahratta powers placed their territories 
at his disposal. He restored tho larger portion of their 
dominions to Holkar and to the raja of NVigpore, but he 
considered that the annexation of the whole of Bajee Rao’s 
kingdom — the territory of Safara excepted — was forced on 
him “ by the imperious necessity of guarding against the 
“ speedy reuevs^ of a treachery so rooted in its nature as 
“to admit of no other prevention.” It jyjs annexgd to 
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the Bombay Presidency, and the management of it en- 
trusted to one of the ablest of the Company’s statesmen, 

Mr. Mount Stuart Elpbinstone. The utter indifference 
"Tnanifosted by Parliament to Indian affairs throughout 
Lord Hastings’s administration afforded a singular contrast 
to tlie active and energetic movements of the Government 
in India. Mr. Dunrjas had introduced the practice of an 
annual budget , that Parliament might be reminded, at h'ast , 
once a year, of the existence of tbe Indian empire. But 
so utterly ‘lukewarm had Parliament become to its iiffairs, A.t>. 
that Mr. Canning, the President of the Board, stated to the 1816 
House that “ the Indian budget was always considered a dull ^ 

“■ and disagreeable subject, and the practice of making 
budget speeches had therefore been discontinued. The 
“time and attention of the House was quite as much oceu- 
“ pied without throwing away a day in the discussion of a 
“ subject which was sure to drive gentlemen away from it.” 
During the five years of his tenuie of office, the only occa- 
sion on which he touched on the suliject of India in the 
House, except when moving thanks to Lord Hastings, was 
in I’oference to a bill for legalizing Scotch marriages there. 

,Yet it was in this period of neglect that the great revolu- 
^^ion in Lord Hastings’s administration was consummated, 
that twofity-eight actions were fought, and a hundred nd 
twenty forts cajiturcd, and the sovereignty of Great Britain 
;pi' 0 (daimcd throughout the continent of India. 

One of the last acts of Lord Hastings had reference to 
Hyderabad. Mecr Alum, who had managed the affairs of 
the state with consummate talent for thirty years, Hydcraiiad 
died in 1808, when, after an irritating discussion and chmi- 
with Lord Minto, Moneer-ool-moolk, whom the 
Itesident described as both a coward and a fool, was 
appointed minister, ^hile all the substantial power in the 
state w'as given to Chuiidoo Lall, a Hindoo of great ability, 
experience and energy. The Court of Directors interdicted 
all interference with the internal administration of Hydera- 
bad, and directed the Resident to confine his attention to 
ine reform of the contingent of 6,000 foot and 0,000 horse, 
which the Nizam was obliged by the treaty of 1800 to 
furnish in time*of war. These levies, which were a mere 
rabble, were converted by the strenuous exertions of the 
Resident into an efficient force, disciplined Tind commaT|ded 
by oflicers drawn from the Company’s array, with which it 
was soon abl^ to vie in military spirit and qualifications. 

disposal of Chundoq ..lialU- 
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he was not disposed io cheek its profuse expenditure. It 
was not ordy over- officered, but the officers were overpaid. 
It became a sourije of* valuable patronage to the Resident, 
and, however beiieli(;ial in time of war, was, in a season of' 
peace, little more than a magnificent job. 
a.d. The administration of (Uiund(K) Lall was, with some 
1809 int(‘rvals of rejiosi', tlu! scourge of the, country for thirty- 
Admitii-tni- .V^'ocs. It was upheld by British power, 

tioiioi (di'iii- but not (;onfrolled by British honesty ; nothing 
dooLuii. flourished but corruption; judicial dei^roes could 
be obtained only for money; the land was farmed out to 
the higliost bidihu*, and ihe farmer had the power of life 
and dcafh ; the utnu^s^ hirtliing was wrung from the 
wretched jx'asani, hundreds of villages were deserted, and, 
in tlie absencti of* cultivation, food rose to famine prices. 
TheAV('alth thus obfaiiied was exjiended by Chundoo Lall jn 
fortifying his position. lie cr(‘c<ed a noble palace for the 
Resi(ient and fitted it u]) wdth tlu; most costly furniture 
from Bond sired-; he brilu'd the courtiers, and subsidi/.ed 
the zenana-, and securc'd the favour of the Nizam by 
indulging his royal passion for hoarding. Mr. Metcalfe 
was appointed Ih'sident in November 1820, and, on sur- 
veying the state of the country, re.so]ved on a vigorous* 
reform. Soiiui of his polifical ussisbints, and son»e of the 
officers of the conting(‘nt w'C7*e {'laced in cliai'go of districts ; 
a- lenient assessment was made, and the cuiTcnt of 0 })pression 
checked. 8ecii]‘ity wnis at once established ; villages were 
repeopled, enltiyation was resumed, and rents were col- 
lected without a military force. 

Mr, Meie:dib had not, how«*ver, been long at Hyderabad 
without perceiving that every jirospect of improvement was 
Paimpr (uidangered by the transaef-ions of Palmer and 
and Co. wilh tbe stale. Mr. »William Palmer had 

estjildisbcd a banking-bonse at Hyderabad in 1814, and 
sooir aft er beeame cojinecf ed with Cbundoo Lnll, and began 
to make advances to the Nizam’s treasury. The express 
sanction of the Government of India to such transactions 
was required by Act of Parliament ; and, with the con- 
sent of tlie Conncil, and in accordance with the opinion 
of the Advocale-General, Lord Hastings gaVe his assent to 
them, and loans were accordingly made from time to time, 
but /it tv^'nty-ffve per cent, iuterest. In 1820, the firm was 
joined by Sic- VY. Runibold , who had married a ward of 
Lord Hastings, whom he regarded with paternal fondness. 
In an evil hour, he wrote to^Sir WiIliam,|-‘^ The pai;^ners 
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“ speculate that your being one of the firm will interest mo 
“ in the welfare of the lionse. It is a fair and honest con- ^ ^ 
‘‘ elusion. The amount of advantage which the countenance 
“ of Government may bestow must be uncertain, as I 
“ apprehend it would flow principally from the opinion the 
“ natives would entertain of the respect likely to ho paid 
“ by thoit own GovcTiimont to an establishment known to 
“ stand well with the supreme Government.” This com- 
municaiion was widely circulated by Sir William, and 
placed th^ house on a firm footing at HydcT’abad, and there 
was a constant stream of loans, at e.xorbitant interest, to the 
Nizam, and fresh assignments of territory as security for 
them. * 

Mr. Metcalfe could not fail to observe that Palmer and 
Co. were becoming a dangerous power in the state, that 
the public revenues were passing into their hands, ]vir. Mot- 1321 
and ^that the government of the Nizam was cnifo’s repre- 
prostrate before them. He ventured at length 
to communicate his views on the subject to Lord Hastings, 
but found that his mind had been prepossessed, and his 
feelings worked on by the correspondence of the Rumbold 
family; and his representations were resented. Chundoo Lall 
had been put up by the firm to solicit tlie sanction of the 
Govcri^or-General in Gouncil to a loan of sixty hies, for the 
professed object of paying up the^ public establishments, of 
I'ejiaying debts due to native brokers, and making advances 
to the ryots. Ijord Hastings considered these to be legiti- 
mate objects, and gave liis casting vote to the proposal. 

But Mr. Metcalfe learnt on his arrival that only a fraction 
of this loan had found its way to the Nizam’s treasury ; 
that the sum of eight lacs was a bonus to the members of the 
firm, and that the remainder consisted of sums advanced, 
or said to have be^n advanced, to the Nizam’s minister 
without the consent of the Government in Calcutta, whose 
sanction was thus surreptitiously obtained to these Joans. 

This transaction was too gross to admit of any palliation, 
and it was severely censured both by Lord Hastings and 
the members of Council. By compound interest at twenty- 
flye pbr cent.. Palmer and Co. swelled their demand on the 
Nizam tp^ a^ci^re of rupees, and the Government, anxious 
to put a peremptory stop to these transactions, determined 
that the whole debt should be at once discharged— -with 
the exception of the clandestine bonus. By the^ dis- 
graceful treaty of 1768, the Madras Government had 
en^ged to the Nizam ^n annual tribute of seven lacs 
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for the Northern Sircars, and the payment had been 
punctually made for half a century. It was now capitalized, 
and the Nizam was released from the grasp of the finn, 
which became insolvent within twelve months. 

The antipathy of the Court of Dir(;ctqrs which was 
repeatedly manifested towards Lord Hastings by their 
Thanks of captious criticisms, their reluctant pfaise, and 
the ijidia their eager censure, became more violent after 
oust;. giv^en freedom to the press, and par- 

ticularly so after Sir AV. Rumbold had joined the llyder- 
; al)ad firm, and they issu(!d peremptory orders to revoke 
the licence which Government had given to the firm. 

’ Their despatch implied a mistrust of liis motives m that 
transaction, and exhibited a determination to identify him 
with all their obnoxious proceedings. Indignant at these 
insinuations, and at the oll’cnsivc tone of their despatches 
he sent in his resignation, on tlie ground that ho hail lost 
their contidence. They assur(*d him that he was entirely 
mistaken, and voted him their thanks for “ the unremitting 
“ zeal and eminent ability with which, during a period of 
“ nine years, 1 k 3 had administered the government of British 
“ India with such high credit to Jiimself and advantage to 
“ the interests of the Company.” The Ih’oprietors eagerly 
concurred in this opinion, and desired the Directors to^ionvey 
to him “ the expression of their admiration, gratitude, and 
“ applause.” He embarked for England on the 1st of 
January, 1823. 

4" In the grand work which Lord Hastings accomplished of 
consolidating the British empire, and, as the natives 
EstiniHit'of “bringing all India under one 

his adminis- “ umbrella,” he exhibited talent of the highest 
tratioii. order, though he may not stand on the same 
level of political genius with Warrei\ Hastings or Lord 
AYpllesley. His administration was made grateful to the 
inhabitants of the Mahomedan capital of India by restoring 
the canaLwhich had been dry for sixty years, and giving 
them the blessing of pure water without a water cess. The 
improvement of Calcutta, devised by Lord AYellesley but 
which he was unable to complete in the last year of his 
government, was accomplished by Lord Hastings. The 
ventilation and the health of the town were promoted by 
opening a street through the centre sixty feet wide, and lay- 
ing out squares with reservoirs of water ; while the foreshore 
of the river, which was a disgraceful cesspool, was adorned 
with a noble embankment worihy of the “ c^i^'of palacps.” 
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No Governor-General ever laboured more assiduously 
in the performance of his duty. Though approaching the 
age of seventy, he was at his desk at four in the morning ; 
•and in the fervid climate of Bengal, which is now con- 
sidered insupportable since tlie means of escaping from it 
have been multiplied, ho worked for seven years at- the 
rate of se^n and ei^ht hours a day without a hill station 
to resort to, or even a sea-going sti^amer at his command. 

Within two years of his return to Europe, Mr. Douglas 
Kinnaird ,j3rought forward a ju-oposal in the (k)urt of 
Pi-oprietors to make him a pecuniary grant be- at 

fitting the greatness of his services. It served thoimiia 
to disclose the sti-ong current of rancour which 
underlay the crust of oilicial compliimuit embodied in the 
tribute of “ admiration, gratitude, and applause,” which 
that Court had recently voted. The motion was met by an 
amencynent, calling for all the papers connected with the 
transactions at Hyderabad. Tliey occupied a thousand 
foolscap pages, and gave rise to a debate which, having all 
the relish of personality, was prolonged for six days, at the 
end of which time, Mr. Astell, the chairman of the Court 
of Directors, moved as an amendment to the original 
cnotion that, “ while admitting that there was no ground 
“ for iny)uting corrupt motives to the late Govemor- 
“ Gimeral, the Court of Proj)rietors records its approbation 
“ of all the despatches sent out by the Court of Directors.” 
These despatches, four in number, charged Lord Hastings, 
among other misdemeanours, with having lent the Com- 
pany’s credit to the transactions at Hydei^abad for the 
pole benefit of Messrs. Palmer and Co., with proceedings 
which were without a parallel in the history of the East 
India Company, and with assuming to elude all check and 
control. The approbi^tion of these despatches was, neces- 
sarily, the severest condemnation which could be passed 
on him, but the vote was carried by a majority of 212. 
Thus did the East India Company dismiss the man who 
had raised them to the pinnacle of greatness with the 
A ordict that he was simply “ not gudW having acted 
“ from corrupt motives.” But the Company, princely 
beyond all othefr rulers in their munificence, were not 
superior to the influence of vulgar prejudices, and they 
now added another name to the roll of illustrious meji — * 
Clive, and Warren Hastings, and Lord Wellesley — whom 
they rewarded with ingratitude. Lord Hastings died at 
Mait^ on the *2|tli August, J827, and in the succeeding 


\.u, 

1824 
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year the India House endeavoured to make some atone- 
ment for the vote of censure, and placed 20,000Z. at the 
disposal of his family. 


CHAPTER XL 


SECTION T. 

LORD AMHERST — RURMESE WAR — RIIURTPORE — RARRACKRORE 
MUTINY. 

On tlie receipt of Lord Ilastinp^s’s resignation, the post of 
Governor- General was accepted by Mr. Canning, the late 
Mr Cunning Board of Control, but, on the 

Cohriior- cve of embarkation, the death of Loi’d Jjondon- 
(Jenorai. deny led to his appointment as foreign Secretary 
of State. Two candidates then appeared for this splendid 
odice ; Lord William Bentinck, who had been unjustly* 
removed from Madras by the Court of Directoi^S iii fhe 
height of the Vellore panic, and who was pre-eminently 
qualified for it ; and Lord Amherst, whose claim nested on 
I his embassy to Pekin, and the exemplary fortitude with 
which he had borne the arrogance of the Court: 
The preference was given to lum, and he landed 
at Calcutta on the 1st August. During the 
interregnum, the government devolved on Mr. 
John Adam, the senior member of Council, a meritorious 
Mr Adam officer of considerable ability and experience, but 
totally disqualified for the highest post in the 
empire by the strength of his local partialities and preju- 
dices. llis brief administration of seven months is now 
remembered only by hjs persecution of the press. Mr. 
Buc king ham had come~dut to Calcutta in 1818, and 
estabTIshed the “ Calcutta Journal,’^ the ablest newspaper 
which had till then appeared in India. availed himself 
of the freedom granted to the press by Lord Hastings, and 
coimnentod on public measures with a degree of freedom 
which was considered politically dangerous. But the great 
offence of the journal consisted in the poignancy with which 
a little knot of wits in the service ridicule^ the weaknesses 
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and follies of some of tlie leading members of ilie Govern- 
ment. They had been nursed in the lap of despotism, and 1823 
resented the sarcasms of the press. Mr. Adam liad sys- 
Heinatically opposed Lord Hastings’s liberality to the press, 
and only waited for his departure to reverse it. Soon 
after taking therefore, he ])asscd a stringent regu- 

lation wlflch completely extinguished all freedom; and 
as Mr. Huekinghani, instead of bending to the storm, 
which was too violent to last, continued to write with 
unmitigated severity, he was banislied from the countiy 
and ruined. 

Lord Amherst had no sooner assumcal the government 
tlian he found himself involved in hostile discussions 
with the Burmese, wliieh, in the course of tivc uiscofthc 
months, resulted in a declara.tion of war. The liurrueso. 
ultra-Gangctic kingdom of Burmah lies to tlic east of 
Beng%l, from which it is separated by hills and forests, 
inhabited by various tribes of barbarians. Four years 1761 
after the battle of Plassy, Alompra, a man of obscure birth, 
but cast in the same mould as Hyder Ali and Hunjeet 
Sing, who had began his career with a hundred followers, 
established a new dynasty at Ava. Aggression and con- 
• quest became” as usual the element of this now power. 

The prcwince of Tenasserim was wrested from the Siamese, 
and the principality of Arracan, which was separated from 
the Company’s territories oidy by the Teek Naaf, was 
annexed. More than 30,000 of its inhabitants were driven 
'by the oppression of the Burmese officials to take refuge 
in the neighbouring districts of Chittagong, where they 
were settled on waste lands. Idie Burmese authorities 
re[)eatedly demanded their extradition, but the Governor- 
General steadily refused to deliver them up to a Govern- 
fiuent proverbial fc^- its cruelty. The king of Ava, 
jexasporated by our firmness, at length sent a rescript to 
jLord Hastings, demanding the surrender of the wh<ile of 
'eastern Bengal. “Those districts,” he said, “do not belong 
“ to India — they are ours ; if you continue to retain them, 

‘ we will come and destroy your country.” Lord Hastings 
treated the letter as a forgery, and enclosed it to the king. 

The course of Aggression w^as continued without cessation, 
and iiT 1822, Maha Bundoola, the national hero, reduced .1822 
the kingdom of As^m, which abutted on the Company’s 
district of E/Ungppre, and then the principality of M unee - 
pore, at no great distance from our eastern frontier. The 
dynasty of JPl<^pra had tl|us, in sixty years, established 
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its authority over territories 800 miles in extent, stretching 
from tlie confines of Hengal to those of China. The uni- 
form success of every enterprise had filled the Burmese 
court with an overweening conceit of its strength, and the' 
evident indisposition of the English Government to engage 
in war with them inspired the whole nation with a desire 
to try conclusions witli it in the field. 

A.i). The immediate cause of the war was an arrogant demand 

1823 made by the Burmese governor of Arracan for the snr- 

Orifjin of render of iho little island of Sljahpooree, lying 
thcAvfir. (istiiary of the Tet'k Naaf, on wliich a 

small guard had been posted. The Govern or- General • 
pro[)osed a joint commission to investigate the (piestion of 
right, to whic‘h the Burmese r(‘pli(‘d by sending 1,000 men 
who put a portion of the feeble detachment to the swoial, 
and hoisted the Burrm^se flag. Lord Amherst imniedia,t(‘ly 
sent a force to dislodge them, and addressed a lcU3r to 
the king stating that, however desirous he might be of 
remaining at peace, he must resort to force if such insults 
were repealed. The court of Ava was now confirmed in 
the conviction that the English dreaded an encounter with 
their troops, and Maha Bundoola was dt^spatched.. with a 
large army to Arracan, with orders to (^vpel tliern from 
Bengal, and to semd the Governor- General to A\ai/ bound 
in the golden fetters which he took with him. Lord 
Aralierst, finding that every effort to maintain peace (Uily 
served to incn'asc the arrogance of the Burmese, issued a 
declaration of war in February. 

The Burmese were the most contemptible onen^ with 

1824 'vvhom the British arms had come in contact. Their array 
Arrant-p. wus a wrctchod half-armed rabble, witliont either 
ments. of valour or discipline. Their weapons were simply 
ciimpaign. swords and pikes of an infeif’or description, with 
a few muskets, and their chief defence lay in the admirable 

’ skill*and rapidity with which they were able to construct 
stockades. At the cominencement of the war tlie 
Government in Calcutta was profoundly ignorant of the 
resources, the military force, or even the topography of 
Burmah, and for the pkmningof the campaign depended on 
the advice of Captain Canning, who had'acqnired some 
knowledge of the countiy. He represented that the 
j occupation of Rangoon, the great port of the Irrawaddy, 
wouiS paralyze the Burmese authorities, and that pro- 
visions and draft cattle, as well as the means of building a 
flotilla to navigate the rivers, fmight be ol^ained in ajJ)un- 
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dance. The expedition was assembled in the spacioucJ 
harbour of Port Cornwallis, in the largest of the Andaman 
islands, and consisted of about 11,000 troops, European and j 
•native, under the command of Sir Archibald Campbell, 
who had served with distinction under the Duke in Spain. 

The fleet of transports was convoyed by three vessels of 
war, and 'by the Diana, a little steamer recently built in 
Calcutta, the first ever floated in eastern waters. The 
campaign opened inauspiciously. Tlio defence of the 
frontier at» Chittagong had been left to a small and inade- 
quate force, and a weak detachment of 300 native infantry, 
under Captain JSoton, with some local levies, held a post 
on the* extreme boundary, a liundriid miles from the 
nearest support. Maha Bundoola came down upon this 
little band with an army estimated at more than 10,000 
men. The levies fled at the first onset, the sepoys main- 
tainocl the conflict gallantly for three days with little food 
or rest, and were then constrained to retreat, and of the 
officers five were killed and three wounded. 

The expedition arrived off Rangoon on the 12th of May, a.d. 
to the inexpressible surprise of the Burmese, who had never 1824 
dreamt that the English, whom Bundoola had Thoarmyat 
•been sent to expel from Bengal, would venture iiangoon. 
to sittack them in their own territories. The only defence 
of the town consisted of a teak stockade, with a battery of 
indifferent guns, which was silenced by the first broadside 
from the The troops landed wdthout opposition, 

•Ij lit found til e town ^eserted. The Governor had ordered 
the whole population, men, women, and children, to retire 
into the jungles with their provisions and cattle, and the 
order was implicitly obeyed. The British encampment was 
isolated ; all local supplies were cut oft‘, all hope of advanc- 
ing to the capital, either by land or water, was extinguished, 
and Sir Archibald was obliged to confine his attention to 
the shelter of the troops during the rains. Within a week 
after the occupation of the town, they set in with extreme 
violence, the country around became a swamp, and malaria 
brought disease and death into the camp. The want of 
wholesome food rendered the condition of the troops still 
more deplorable. There was no lack of cattle around the 
town, which would have amply supplied their wants, but 
the Government in Calcutta had forbidden the commander 
I to touch them, in deference to the Boodhist prejudices of the 
I Burmese, and the European soldiers were condemned to 
I starvation, th^t^the cows might live. The army became 
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dependent on supplies from Calcutta, then proverbial foi’ 
the dishonesty of its contractors ; the meat was putrescent, 
and the maggoty biscuits crumbled under the touch. 
The troops were left in this state of destitution for five^ 
months, owing to tlie culpable neglect of the commissariat 
: department ; and it was only through the prompt and indc- 
1 fatigable exertions of Sir Thomas Munro, the gdvernor of 
’ Madras, that the army was preserved from annihilation ; 
but the unheiilthiness of the climate and the want of whole- 
some nourishment tilled the hospitals, and of body of 
11,000 scarcely d,000 riunaiiK'd fit for duty. 

A.n. At the beginning of 1825, General Richards occupied the 
1826 province of Assam without resistance. Under the advice 
( on uo-t of ^<^G4>inrtianderdTi-C^ two expeditions were 
Assani iuui also orufaiii/AHl to enter Burmah by landTTlie one 
Anican. from tlTc north Through Cacihar and Muneepore ; , 
the otlu'r, tlirough Arracan, but both of tlumi proved; abor- 
tives Tlie Cacliar force under Colonel Shuldham, 7,000 
strong, was enabled to advance by the road which the 
pioneers had opened with intinite labour to a ])Osition 
within ninety mill's of Munee^Jore, but the country beyond 
it consisted of an unbroken succession of abrujit hills 
, clothed to the summit with impenetrable forests, and dales * 
rendered impassable by ipiagniires. The rains set /'•n early, 
and as it was deemed impossible to transport the stores and 
artillery, and the appliances of civilizecl warfare through 
these impediments, the expedition was given up. The 
Arracan force was still more unlbrtunato. The commander, " 
Colonel Morrison, was a king’s officer of good repute, but 
he had a conti nipt for the- offiuHTS of the Company’s service 
who were acquainted with the nature of the country, and 
the peculiarities of Indian warfare, and rejected their advii^e. 
The army was three months marching.^250 miles along the 
coast, and did not reach the capital of Arracan till it was 
too late to mak(‘ any further advance. One-fourth of the 
^ force likewise fell victims to the climate, and two- thirds of 
the remainder wm-e in hospitals. As an organized body, 
indeed, the army had ceased to exist ; and on one occasion, 
when a wing of a regiment w<as ordered on parade, only 
one soldier appeared to answer to his name.*^ 

The king of Ava at length determined to collect the 
strength of his kingdom for one vigorous effort to expel 
Second invaders, and Maha Bundoola was sent down 

1324 campaign, with ()(),000 mcn to Rangoon, and arrived in front 
of the British encampment on^tlio IsT Dec^woiber. Within 
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a few hours, it was enveloped by stockades, which appeared 
to spring up one after another in rapid succession as if by 
the wand of an enclianter. But the Burmese, though skilful 
•in fortifying their position, were unable to stand the shock of 
the British battalions, and, after sustaining two defeats, re- 
tired to Donabew, forty miles higher up the river. Sir 
Archibald^Campbcll^ after having been idly em^amped for 
nine months at Rangoon, and lost two months of the 
second season of operations, at huigth moved up towards ^ 
the capitaBon the 13lh February, in two columns, the one 182.5 
by land under his personal command ; the other by the 
river under Brigadier Cotton. On coming abreast of 
JJonabeV, the Brigadier found that all the resources of 
the Burmese engineers had been employed in strengthening 
the fortifications, which stretched a mile along the bank, and 
were garrisoned by 12,000 men and 150 guns, such as they 
were. In his assault on the ])lace, he was vigorously re- ' 
pulsed, and, as ho had unwisely left one of his regiments in 
the rear, pronounced his force unequal to the capture of the 
place. Sir Archibald, who was considerably in advance, f(;lt 
it necessaiy to retrace his slops to reinforce Brigadier 
Cotton, and another month was thus sacrificed. On the 
*lst April, a shower of slu^lls and rocdvcts was poured down 
on the fortified town of Donabew, and the next morning 1826 
the whole of the Burmese army was observed to be in full 
retreat. On the j)receding night Bundoola had been killed 
by the bursting of a shell, and with him expired the courage 
•»uid spirit of the troops. No further resistance was offered to 
the expedition, and Prqrne was occupied without firing a 
shot; but as the rains were approaching, the campaign, which 
liad lasted only ten weeks, during which the army had 
advanced 150 miles, was brought to a termination. 

The general proposed to sto[) at Pronie and act on the 
defensive, thougli the extraordinary expenses of the war 
amounted to a lac of rut)ces a day ; but Lord N({?otidtion8 
Amherst insisted on an immediate march to the for peace, 
capital as soon as the season permitted. At the same time, 
he urged the general to welcome any disposition the 
Burmese might evince for peace, and, the more effectually 
to secure it, associated the naval commander and Mr. 
Robertson, a Bengal civilian, in a commission with him, 
with Mr. Ross Mangles as secretary. The king, on being 
informed that the general was authorised to treat, sent 
envoys to ascertain the terms, who were informed that 
their master Wqjild be requir^pd to abstain from all inter- 
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A.i), jference with Cachar or Assam, to recognise the indepen- 

I825|dence of Munipore, to cede the provinces of AiTacan and 
jTenasserim, to liberate all his prisoners, and pay two crores 
|as a war indemnity. These terms the king rejected with 
great indignation, and a Burmese army of 40,000 men was 
sent down to Prome, but it was signally defeated and 
closely pursued. The negotiations wgro then resumed by 
the Burmese envoys, who waived every objection to the 
cession of territory, but withstood the pecuniary payment, 
on the Kc>ore of ])ovcrty, with such importunity that the 
Commissioners were induced to curtail it by one half, and 
the treaty was signed on this basis on the 3rd January, 
and the ratification of it promised on the 18th, but it never 
came. The intermediate period had been employed in the 
’ fortitieation of Melown, of)posite the British encampment. 
It was attacked on the IDth ; all th(^ giins, stores, and 
ammunition were captured, the camp was delivered tto the 
flames, and the army resumed its march to the capital. 

The king began now to tremble for Ids throne, and 
released two of his Fiuropean prisoners, whom ho sent to 
Final ('ii- Fcopon the negotiations. They were informed 
jrngonu'nt that 110 Severer terms would bo exacted in con- 
jind secpeiiee of their perfidious conduct at Melown,* 

but that a fourth of the indemnity must bo paididown at 
once. While the envoys were, however, on their return to 
Ava, the king determined to make one last effort to avert 
this humiliation, though he could not muster more than 
10,000 troops. Sir Archibald had only 1,300 left under* 
his command, but of these 900 were Europeans. The 
Burmese force was completely routed, and fled in disorder 
to" the cajutal with the news of its own disgrace, and the 
English army advanced to Yandaboo, within forty miles of 
Ava. The king lost no time in sending the two American 
missionaries whom he had held for two years in cruel 
captivity, together with two of his own ministers, to accept 
whatever terms the Commissioners might dictate. They 
brought with them the first instalment of the indemnity, 
as well as the European cajdives, and the treaty w'as signed 

1826 on the 24tli February on the terms which had been pre- 
viously proposed, with the addition tliat a British repre- 
sentative should reside at the court. Thus ended the first 
war^the Company had waged beyond tbe limits of India, 
an(^ it was also the most expensive in which they had as 
yet been engaged, and the least recuperative. It absorbed 
thi rteen erodes, pf rupees, an^nthe return c^n^isted of Jhree 
tbiSy^habited and impoverished provinces. 
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The Burmese war gave rise to another sepoy mutiny, a.d. 
The native regiments from Bengal, owing to religious ob- 1824 
jections to a voyage by sea were directed to march 
^idown to Aracan along the coast. The disaster 
at Ramoo had diffused through the army a dread of the 
Burmese soldiers, who were represented as magicians, and 
the service was rf^garded with great antipathy. The 
Bengal sepoys had been accustomed to provide from 
their own pay for the transport of their baggage, but the 
public doAiand for draught cattle had exhausted the 
supply and doubled the price. The 47th regiment at 
iBarrackpore, one of those warned for service, presented a 
respectful memorial setting forth the extreme difficulty of 
procuring the means of conveyance. The military chiefs, 
instead of investigating this just and reasonable represen- 
tation, treated it as a token of contumacy, and the men 
w'ere V)ld that they were to expect no assistance from 
Government, Discontent ripened into insubordination; 
excited meetings were held in the cantonments ; the 
sepoys rose in their demands and pledged one another not 
to march without a supply of cattle, and also an increase 
of pay. The Commander-in- Chief re.solvcd to crush the 
^spirit of mutiny by force, and two regiments of Europeans, 
the Govtrn or- General’s body guard, and a detachment of 
horse artillery were inarched to Barrackpore and drawn 
up unperceived in the vicinity of the parade ground. The 
47th was paraded and ordered to march forthwith, or to 
j^round arms. The men stood still in a state of mute be- 
wilderment, resolved not to yield, but making no attempt 
jUt resistance. A volley was discharged on them by the 
ihorse artillery, when they flung down their arms with a 
piercing shriek, and fled in dismay. The European troops 
^ then fired on them, f^nd the body-guard sabred the fugi- 
tives. The slaughter on the ground and in the line of 
pursuit was very severe. The ringleaders were tried 'by 
court-martial and executed, and others were sent to work 
on the roads in irons. A court of enquiry was held which 
lame to the decision that “ the mutiny was an ebullition , 

“ of despair at being compelled to march without the means 
“ of doing so.*^' When the corps had reached a state of 
positive mutiny, there was no alternative but military 
execution, but the Commander-in- Chief incurred a hefi^y 
responsibility by treating their legitimate representations 
« with scorn. 

Rujjj^t Si^,^the Jaut chjief of Bhurtpore, who had 
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baffled Lord Lake in 1805, was succeeded by Lis son in 
Bhurtpore ^^^3 on wLose dcatJi without issue the princi- 
pality devolved on his brother. He applied to 
Sir David Ochterlony, tlie .Residc^nt at Delhi to recognise"’ 
his son, a child of six years, n.s his successor, and he received 
investiture under tlie express orders of the Government. 
About a twelvemonth after, on the death of his father, he 
was placed on tlie throne under the guardianship of his ma- 
ternal uncle. Before a month had elapsed Doorjun Sal, the 
nojihew of tlui deet^ased rn,ja, a wild a,nd impetitbus youth, 
put the regent to di^ath, jdaced his cousin in confinement, 
and seized on tlie Gov(u*nment. Sir David, acting on his 
own responsibility, issued a, proclamation calling upon all 
the Jauts to rally round their lawful sovereign, and 
orderetd a force of ](),()()() men and 100 guns into the field 
to support his rights and vindicate the authority of the 
Company’s Government. Lord Amherst disapproved of 
this ])roceeding and considercnl it imprudent while engagcul 
in a conflict with the Burmese to (unbaik in a new war, 
and to incur the risk of a second failure before Bhurtpore. 

A.i). A disposition had for some time e.xisted in high quarters in 

182r> Calcutta to remove the veteran Resident from his jiost, and 
in the hope of yirovoking his voluntary resignation the' 
views of Gov(u;nmeiit commanding him to recalt- his pro- 
clamation and to countei’maiid the troops were communi- 
cated to him in a vmy imperious tone. Ho repli(id with 
great, and j^erhajis utuIuc, warmth, and having given effect 
to the ord(U’s of Government, tendered his resignation!' 
This ungenerous treatment broke his heart. He felt him- 
self disgi'aced in the eyes of the native princes and of the 
public service, and retiring to Meerut died within two 
months, aftiu* an illustrious career of half a century. Ho 
w*as one of the brightost ornamoiits of the Compan/’s 
seryico, equally emimuit in the cabinet and in the field, a 
man born for high commjind and fittcal to strengthen the 
power and sustain the dignity of Great Britain in India. 

While the army was assembling, Doorjun Sal mani- 
fested a spirit of humble submission and professed to be 
rroceeciiiigu Satisfied with the regency, but as soon as the 
in Council. tpQojjg were countermanded, he assumed a 
higher tone and claimed tlie throne for himself, and pre- 
v^led on the chiefs of his tribe to support his pretensions. 
The little success we had obtained in the Burmese war, 
had, as on all similar occasions, affected our prestige, and « 
the latent feeling of disaffeC|!iion to the %U-Ie of foreigners 
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began again to manifest itself in the native community, a.t>. 
The cause of Doorjun Sal became popular when it was 
known that he Th tended to enter the lists with the 
*tJompany’s Government. Rajpoots, Jauts, Malirattas, 
Afghans, and not a few of our native subjects crowded to 
his standard, and an army of 25,000 men was speedily 
collected for the dcdvnce of the place. All the members of 
Council concurred in opinion that in these circumsiances 
we were ])ound in honour and policy to support the cause 
of the youth w^e had invested with the purple against the 
usurper, but Lord Amherst still continued to hesitate. 
Happily Sir Charles Metcalfe arrived at Calcutta at this 
juncture on his way to Delhi as the successor of Sir 
David, and in a masterly niinuto ])ointed out that as the 
pai-ainount state in India, we could not be indifferent 
sjiectators of anarchy therein without ultimately giving 
up th* country again to the pillage and confusion from 
whicVi we had I’esened it ; that a vigorous exercise of our 
power would be likely to bring back the minds of men to 
a proper tone, and that the capture of Dhurt])ore, if etfected 
in a glorious manner, would do us more honour by re- 
^moving the hitherto uufaded impression created by our 
former I’ailuT’e tbau any other event tluat could bo coii- 
ceived. •Lord Amlierst gracefully surrenderial his ojuuioii 
to that of Sir Cluirles, and it was resolved, if remonstrance 
with Doorjun failed, to j'esort to arms. 

To the astonishment of the princes of India who believed 
'that the Durmese war had absorbed all the resources of 
Government, an army of 20,000 men with 100 capture o£ 
heavy ordnance and mortars suddenly sprung liijurtpore. 
up in the midst of them. 'Idiroughout India it was re- 
membered that Bhurtpore was tlio only fortress which the 
British Government Imd besieged and failed to capture, and 
t he eyes of all India were fixed upon the second siege, not 
})erhaps, without a latent hope that it might be as unsucefess- 
fnl as the first. The head-quarters of Lord Combermere, 
th t) Comm an de r- in - C hief, were cs tabli shed I )cr6re it oh th e 
10th December. Thirty-six mortars and forty -eight piecis ' 
of heavy ordnance played upon the mud walls for many 
days without making any impression or creating a prac- 
ticable breach. A great mine was at length completed, 
and charged with 10,000 pounds of powder. The <^x- 
plosion took place on the IStli January, and seemed to 1826 
» shake the foundations of the earth, while enormous masses 
of h^dened ea^th and blocjis of timber, mingled with 

A if 2 
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^ heads, legs and arms, were sent flying into the air, and 

182G the sky was darkened with volumes of smoko and dust. 
Of the usurper’s army, 6,000 were said to have fallen 
during the siege and the casualties on the side of the English 
were about 1,000. Doorjun Sal endeavoured to make 
his escape, but was captured and sent to join the assem- 
blage of disinherited princes at Benares, where ho passed 
twenty-five years on an allowance of 500 rupees a month. 
The boy raja was then placed on the throne by Sir Charles 
i Metcalfe and Lord Combermere, but the laurels of Bhurt- 
i pore were tarnished by the rapacity of the military autho- 
j rities. The siege was undertaken to exj)el a usurper, and 
restore the lawful prince to his rights, but the whole of 
the state jewels and treasure w^as seized l)y the victors to 
the extent of forty-eight lacs of rupees, and divided among 
themselves as prize-money. Lord Combermere appropriat- 
ing six la(;s to himself. The proud walls which Imd bid 
defiance to the liero of Delhi and Laswareo were levelled 
with the ground. The capture of the fort produced a 
profound sensation, as Sir Charles Metcalfe had predicted, 
throughout India ; and, combined wdth the submission ot 
Burmah, dissolved tht^ sanguine hopes of the disafiected, 
,and restored the prestige of the Company. Lord Amherst 
was advanced to the dignity of an eail, not of Khurtpore, 
his brightest achievement, but of Aracan, the most disas- 
trous of his ex])editions. 

1823 The financial result of his administration was calamitous. 


The wealth h‘ft in the treasury by Lord Hastings wa^ 
Financ-es dissipated, the annual sur]fius turned into a 
deficit, and an addition of ten crores made to 
the public debt. On his arrival, and ’while new to the 
country and the community, he was led by the superior 
officers of Government to continue# those truculent pro- 
Tho ress ceedings against the press which they had origi- 
• * nated ; but it was not long before he adopted a 

more generous policy, and on his departure was compli- 
mented by the journals in Calcutta “ on the liberality and 
“ even magnanimity with which he had tolerated the free 
“ expression of public opinion on his own individual 
measures, when he had the power to sil(^nce them with a 
“ stroke of his pen.” Ho embarked for England in Feb- 
rij^try, and Mr. Butterworth Bayley, the senior member of 
Council, assumed charge of the Government. 
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LORD WILLIAM BENTINCK S ADMINISTRATION — MILITARY 
OPERATIONS — NATIVE STATES RUNJEET SING. 

The stigma unjustly* inflicted on Lord William Ben thick’s 
1 character by his abrupt removal from the Government of 
Madras in 1800, was at length eliaced by his ^orti 
appointment to the oHice of Governor-General. Wiiiiarn 
He was sworn in at the India House in July 
1827, wjiile his relative, Mr. Canning, who had promoted 
his nomination, was prime minister; but his lamented 
death soon after brought into power tHbse who had opposed 
his elevation, and Lord William Bentinck suspended his 
dej)arture till he was assured that the now ministry did 
not object to his appointment ; hence he did not reach 
Calcutta before the 4tli July, 1828. With his adveut 
commenced a new and beneficent era in the history of the 
Company, marked by a bold and energetic improvement 
in the institutions of the state, although his administration 
^lid not open u nder favourable circumstances. Reduction of 
The Burmese war had not only saddled the liH^wances. 
j treasury %^ith an additional debt of ten crores, but created 
'an annual deheit of a crore of rupees, and Lord William 1828 
‘Bentinck was constrained to enter upon the unpopular 
duty of retrenchment. Two committees were appointed to 
pnvestigate the increase of expenditure, and to suggest the 
(jrneans of curtailing it. The sweeping reductions which 
The Court of Directors had already made in the strength of 
the army, left little for the military committee to suggest, 
except the diminution of individual allowances, though 
they were in no cas8 excessive, and, in many cases, in- 
adequate. The civil department afforded a more legitimate V 
held for revision ; some offices were abolished, a few were| ^ 
doubled up, and the income of others was curtailed ; but thei 
total reductions did not affect the aggregate allowances of 
the service to a greater extent than six per cent. It was 
still the best pai^ service in the world, in the enjoyment of 
an annual income of ninety lacs, which divided, as it was, 
among 416 officers, gave each of the members an average 
allowance of 20,0^0 rupees a year ; but even the model %te 
Cbntraction of allowances suggested by the committee and 
• adopted by I^rd William Bentinck, subjected him to 
indignities whicl# severely tax^d his habitual equanimity. 
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Of these economical measures, none excited so much 
bitterness of feeling’ as tlie half batta ordgr. Soon altei’, 
Tiiohuif the beginning of the centnry the supplementary^ 
batta order, allowance of full batta was gi-aiited to the officers j 
when in cantonments in the low(‘r provinces. The Courti 
of Directors objected to t.he mTangement, ai\d directed 
Lord Hastings, and siibse(]nent ly Lord Amherst, to reduce 
the a-nioiint by om; hall‘, bni, they riderred the order back 
t.o Lngland for reconsideration, when it was repeated in a 
tnore pi'reniptory tone. The latest d(‘spatch I’cached Calcutta 
Boon after the ai’i’ival of Lord William, and in oluHlieiice to | 
A,i>. the Court’s ordei’s, la^ issued a notilication in November, 
IH28 reducing the allowance one half at all stations within 400^ 
miles of Calculta. ^riie ordca* I’aised a llaine in the army j 
which at one time ei’eated the apprelunision of a fourth 
Knro[)eaii mutiny. One ollicer went so far as to assei’t 
that- if an enemy w(u*e to make his ap|)earance in the field, 
he did not believe there was a single ollicer who would 
give the order to marcdi, oi* a single regiment which would 
ohi'y it. Th(^ insults iuflictiHl on the Governor-General by 
the olllcers of the army rivalled thosi^ of the civil service, 

I and w(U’e more severe than any of his pri'dcccssors liac^ 

I ever experienced. Lord Coiubermere, the Commandcr-iji- 
Chief, prevented the organisation of re prose utafivo com- 
mittees, as in the mutiny of 179G, but he did not hesitate 
to pronounce the order unjust ; and the Court of Directors 
declared that they would have superseded him if he hail 
not resigned the service. Lord William Bentinek also 
considered the order unnecessary, unjust, and inipolitic, 

1 hut he felt that it was beyond his power to suspend the 
execution of it after the Court of Directors had, for the 
third time, insisted upon its being carried into effect, with- 
out assuming tlia.t the Government in Calcutta was the 
supreme jiowcr in the empire. The Court of Directors 
denounced the tone of the memorials presented to them by 
the officers as subversive of all military discipline, and, 
with the full concurrence of the Duke of Wellington, 
signified their determination to enforce the order at all 
hazards ; indeed, considering the pass a^ which matters 
had arrived, they had no other alternative. But the 
1 reduction was an egregious blunder ; and it appears strange 
i tl^t so astute a body as the Directors should have risked 
the attachment and confidence of their army for a paltry 
I ' ) saving of less than two lacs a year ; and is still more • 
surprising that for the thirtl years in whi^h they coa^inued 
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to administer the Government, they had not the magna- 

; nimity to rescind the order, even as a graceful acknowledg- 
ment of the services subsequently performed by the army 

••in twenty hard-fought battles. 

The native princes had always been in the habit of 
making grants of land to individuals and to ecclesiastical 
establishi^ients free from the payment of rent. -Rontfroo 
Some of these religious endowments and grants timin-ea. 
to charities were held sacred by su})erstitious chiefs, but in 
numerous Jnstances tiny were resumed, both in the Deccan 
and in llindostan, on each succession to the throne, and 
sometimes during the same reign. In the confusion created 
by the* dissolution of the Mogul power, this royal pre- 
rogative was usurped by the governors of provinces. On 
assuming the management of the revenue the Government ; 
in Calcutta announced that all grants made previous to 
17G5 should be deemed valid; but, as there was no register 
of them, the i-ajas, zemindars, farmers, and revenue officers, 
sot to w'ork to fabricate and antedate new deeds, and it was 
subsequently asserted that a tenth of the land revenues had 
thus been alienated from the state during the infancy of 
our Government. Tlie revenue settlement of Lord Corn- 

• wallis reserved tlio right of r(jsuming these tenures when 
their validity had been investigated and disallowed. The 
overworlccd collector to whom tlie duty of the investigation 
w^as committed, found himself thwarted at every step by 
his own mercenary officers, who were in the pay of the 

• occupants; ho became lukewarm in the work, and it was 
necessary either to abandon the pursuit of this lost revenue, 
or to adopt more effectual measures to recover it. Three 
weeks before the arrival of Lord William Bentinck, a 
regulation was passed, appointing commissioners selected 
from the ablest mei^ in the service, to hear and finally to 
determine appeals regarding these tenures from the 
j^ecisions of the collectors, who were thus stimulated into 
greater activity. These energetic proceedings gave great 
ofl'ence to those afiected by them, who pleaded, and not 
without reason, that the difficulty of substantiating their 
claims bad increased wdth the lapse of time, that many 
documents had disappeared by the effects of the climate 
and the ravages of white ants, and that lands which might 
have been fraudulently obtained several generations back, 
had since been bought bond fide at high prices. Though 
the holders were in no cases dispossessed, but simply 
required to rent to the state, the assessment of their^^’ 
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I lands brought great unpopularity on the Government. 
The legal machinery of investigation cost about eighty lacs 
i of rupees, and the increase of revenue amounted to about 
j thirty lacs a year. 

The political and military events of Lord William 
Bentinck’s administration were of minor importance com- 
TheOoie Paired wdlh those of previous and subsequent 
insurroc- periods, when thrones and dynasties were over- 
thrown, and the map of India was reconstructed. 
The Cole insurreetion however, involved operations of 
some magnitude. The Coles, Dangars, Santals, and other 
tribes in the south-west of Bengal who are believed to have, 

• been tiie aborigines of the country, generally retainedj 
their indej)endenee, except where it had been encroached' 
upon by Ihijpoot zemindars, who endeavoured to improve*^ 
their rt.'ceipls by substituting a more industrious class of 
cultivators for these lazy barbarians. Tlie introduction off 
these men created a strong feeling of discontent, wliich was 
A.n. augmented by the insolence ami rapacity of the Bengal 
officials who flocked into the province. In 183‘2, the Coles 
rose in large numbers, laid waste the fields of the zemin- 
dars, bui'iit down their villages, and put more than a 
thousand of their men to death, before it was possible to • 
assemble troops. Armed as they were only with bows 
and arrows and axes, they were easily overcome, and there 
was much unnecessary slaughter. In the neighbouring 
district it became necessary to send four regiments into the 
field before the insurrection was trodden out. Tlie rising - 
was not liowever without benefit to the people. It induced 
Lord William Bentinck to relieve them from the incubus of 
the Company’s code and judicial institutions, and to turn 
the district into a non-regulation province, and place it 
under the especial control of a commissioner, 
jggj Another insurrection occurred within fifteen miles of 
Government House in Calcutta. Synd Ahmed, a Mahome- 
insnrrection reformer and fanatic, whose name will come 
of Tootoo up again hei-cafter, collected numerous followers 
in lower Bengal, and more particularly in the 
suburban district of Baraset. Their bigoted intolerance to 
those of their own creed, whom they deemed heterodox, and 
^ ? their hostility to Hindoo heretics created a feeling of 
i general animosity, and some of the Hindoo zemindars 
inflicted heavy penalties on them. They appealed to the 
i magistrates, but the dilatoriness of judicial forms exhausted 
their patience ; and, under the guidance ^f one Te e too 
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Meer, a Mahomedan mendicant, they proclaimed a jehady 
or religious war. They defiled a temple with the blooJ^f 
a cow, and forced its flesh down the throats of the brah- 
• mins, and then proceeded to burn down villages and facto- 
ries, and to erect stockades. In the peaceful province of 
Bengal, which had not seen the smoke of an enemy’s 
camp foi^more than seventy years, it was found necessary 
to call out two regiments of inflintry and a body of horse, 
and some guns. Their stockade, in which they defended 
themselvefi for an hour, was captured, and the insurrection 
was quenched in their blood. 

The administration of the most pacific of Govcinors- 
Generitl could not escape the “ inevitable tendency ” of the 
empire to enlarn-e its boundarv, but the addition , 

1 o ' Anncxttvion 

to the Company’s dominions during the adminis- ofCaciiar 

tration of Lord William Bentinck was so 
insignificant as to escape observation and censure. The a.u. 
chief*of the little principality of Cachar in the hills to the 1832 
north-east of Bengal was murdered in 1882, and amidst 
tlie anarchy which ensued the people implored the pro- 
tectorate of the British Government which Lord William 
Bentinck did not hesitate to extend to them. This un- 
> noticed nook in the great empire has since acquired a 
commercial value by the expenditure of a crore of rupees 
of private capital in tea plantations, for which its position 
and soil are highly favourable. The principality of Coorg 
lies on the Malabar coast between Mysore and the sea, 

. and comprises an area of about 1,500 square miles, no 
portion of which is less than 3,000 feet above the level of 
the sea. Its chivalrous raja had defended it with so 
much gallantry against the overwhelming force of Tippoo 
as to gain the ajjplause of Lord Cornwallis, and also of Lord 
Wellesley, from whom ho received a splendid sword, 
which was preserved with pride among the heir-looms of 
fthe famil 3 ^ But his successor in 1820 exhibitecj an 
I example of tyranny and cruelty rarely exceeded by the 
most atrocious of native princes. On coming to the throne 
he put to death all who had thwarted his views, and to 
prevent the possibility of being superseded directed aU his 
kinsmen to be taken into the jungles and decapitated. He 
never scrupled to take the life of any who became ob- 
noxious to him. He likewise manifested a peculiar hatred of 
the British Government, and as he strictly intevdicteciQ,the 
entry of any Englishmen into the province, his atrocities 
were conceakjd from observation. In 1832, however, his 
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pistor and her husband escaped for their lives, and revealed 
jhis barbarities to the Resident in Mysore, who proceeded 
to his capital and endeavoured, but in vain, to bring him 
to reason. He addressed letters of extraordinary insolence ^ 
to the governor of Madras, and even to the Governor- 
General, while he or^j^anized his little force to resist the 
British auth(3rities. Lord William I^entinck, fiiAiing him 
deaf to every remonstrance, resolved to treat him as a 
public enemy, and issued a proclamation recounting his 

4 .D. enielties, and announcing tlcat he had ceased to reign. 

1834 A foi’ce of bjOOO imm entenid the country in four divisions, 
in diifen nt direedions, and afb'r ])enetrating its intricate 
and j)erilons dtdiles, ])lanted the British stnndArd on 
tiie ra,m])arts of the (‘upd, al, Mercara, in April 18d2. The 
^ ■c,a)unl.ry was at once annexed to the Company’s territories, 
and lias now been covered with coHee plantations by British 
enterprise. 

The political policy of Lord William Bentinck was at 
first regulated l^y that principle of non-intervention in the 
Nori-intcr- internal affairs of native states which was still in 
vcMtioii favour in Leadenhall Street. In his minute on 
the Bliurtpore crisis, in 182(), Sir Charles Metcalfe 
had ])laced on recoi’d that “having become the paramount ’ 
“ power in India we wore the supremo guardians oJJ^general 
“ law, tranquillity and right.” The Court of Directors 
lost no time in ri'pudiating this doctrine, and laid posiLve 
and repeated injunctions on the Government of India to 
abstain from fill interference with the native princes • 
bjyond what was necessary to secure the punctual pay- 
ment of their respective tilbutes. The Government was 
thus placed in the invidious ])OsitioTi of a strong and in- 
exorable creditor instead of a beneficent guardian of peace. 
Lord William, however, frequently fo^md it impossible to 
avoid interposing his imperial authority to frustrate the 
projcicts of usuiq)ation, to repress internal anarchy, and to 
promote harmony between prince and people. His political 
fl>olicy, therefore, ])resents the appearance of vacillation, 
'and is certainly the least satisfactory portion of his ad- 
iniinist ration. 

' On the construction of the kingdom of Mysore, the 
administration was placed in the hands of the renowned 
Myso raja’s great minister of Hyder 

Ali and Tippoo, and his authority was supported 
xuent. invaluable assistance of some of the most 

experienced of the Company’s officers. •The. country 
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flourished, and, in the course of ten years, a surplus of two 
crores* was accumulated in the treasury ; but the raja, 
under the inlluence of his minions and Ins flatterers pro- 
claimed his majority, when he attained his sixteentli year, 
dismissed Poornea, and took the administration into his own 
hands. The Jlesident reported tliat ho was utterly unfitted 
tor the government by the wa^akness of his cliaracter and 
Ids entire subservience to the influence ot favourites. The 
administration steadily detcsriorated tor twenty years ; all 
the aceiiytnilatlons ot Poornea were dissipated ; the go- 
vernment became venal and corrupt ; the higliest oflices 
were j)ut up to sale ; crown lands were alienated, and the 
subjccTts were crushed by luiw and grievous taxation. The A.n. 
]KH)ple at length took up arms, and in iHoO one half the 
kingdom was in a state of insurrect-ion. Adventurers from 
all ])art s joined the insurgtmts, and the})eace of the Deccan, 
not ^exce[)ting tlie Compa;ny’s territori(‘S, was placed in 
extreme jeopardy. It became necjessary to send a large 
force into the field ; lint at the same time a friendly pro- 
clamation was issued, invit ing the peoj>l (5 to come in peace- 
ably and represent tluur grievances to the British oflicers, 
with the assurance that they woidd bo redressed if they 
were found to be real. The natives had full confidence 
in thei]^, and the insurrection died out. 

The Governor-General then intbrmed the raja that, 1532 
tli#)ugh tranquillity was for the present restored, he could 
not allow the name and the inlluence of the 
British Government to be identilied with these ot Mjsorct 
acts of misrule ; and that, in order to prevent 
their recurrence, and to save the Mysore state fiom ruin, 
he deemed it necessary to place the entire administration 
of the country in the hands of British oflicers, paying over 
to the raja, in accordance with the terms of the treaty, 
about four lacs a year and a fifth of the net revenue, which, 
under more honest management, would be equal to^about 
a lac and a half more. Lord William Bentinck was soon 
after led to believe from the report of the court of enquiry 
ho had appointed, that the grievances had been somewhat * 
overstated, and he proposed to retain in perpetuity only a ^ 
sufficient portion of the territory to meet the subsidy, and ; 
to restore the remainder to the raja, on the simple condi- 
tion that the Government should be at liberty to resume 
tiiis portion if it appeared necessary for the public benefit. 

The Court of Directors, however, who had entirely ap- 
proved of & 1 ^ his proceedings, refused to sanction this 
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proposal, and asserted that the assumption of the whole 
country was justified by the treaty, and essential to the 
welfare of the people. 

The non-intervention policy was peculiarly unfortunate 
for the two Rajpoot states of Joudpore and Jeypore, 
Joudporo where the turbulent habits of the feudal nobility 
rendered th(i interposition of a pararnouflt power 
indispensable to the public tranquillity. Man Sing, the 
raja of Joudpori', had been dc’;pf>sed by his chiefs before 
the Pindaree war on the ground of his insanity, ri'al or 
feigned, but had recovered his power if not his reason in 
1821, and began to wndik his vengeance on them. They 
appc^aled to the GoviuTnuent in Calcutta, but without 
success, and thmi brought an army of 7,000 num against 
the capital, '^^flui raja appealed in his turn to Lord William 
Rentinck, who felt the necessity of interposing his autho- 
rity to prevent the kindling of war in Rajpootana, and the 
Resident was ordered to restore concord between the 
partii's, which ho elfetded wdtli a stroke of Ids pen. 
Rut the insane vioh'nce of the raja broke out again ; he 
^ not only opjiressod his subjects, but gave encouragement 
1834 to the robber ti'ibes of the desert, and refust'd to apprehend 
• Thugs, or to surrender malefactors. A large army was or- 
dered to Joud[)oro to bring him to reason. The Rehtores, 
tlu) designation of the tribe, were accustomed to boast in 
their ballads of “the hundred thousand swords” with 


which they had supported the throne of Akbar; but the 
Joudpore envoy now enquired what occasion there could 
be for an army when a single messenger w’ould have been 
sutlicieiit to convey the commands of the Govern or- General. 
Every demand was at once conceded. 

During the minority of the raja of Jeypore, his mother 
acted as regent, and resigned herself to, the counsels of one 
Jeypore Jotaram, a banker. The haughty barons ex- 
- polled him from tlie post of minister, and installed 

one of their own body, Ry reo Sal; but the regent ranee 
/ obtained the permission of Sir David Ocbterlony to recall 
I him. The nobles resented this proceeding, and a civil 
war appeared inevitable, when Sir C. Metcalfe, who had 
succeeded Sir David, proceeded to Jeypore, ^nd convened 
a general meeting of the chiefs, and gathered from their 
discussions that the majority of them were, favourable to 
the ^een mother, when he confirmed her authority, with 
leave to choose her own minister. Jotaram became again 
the head of the administration, but the re'^enues were 
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misappropriated, the troops unpaid, and the nobles pur- 
sued with vindictiveness. An appeal was made to Lord 
William Bentinck to terminate the disorders of the state 
by the supreme authority of the Company’s Government, 
but he declined to interfere. Soon after the ranee died, 
and her death was speedily followed by that of her son, 
not without suspicion of poison, and the general indigna- 
tion against Jotaram became so intense that he retired 
from tlie capital, and levied an army. Lord William Ben- 
tinck had by this time quitted the Government, and his 
successor accepted ilio guardianship of the infant heir, 
and despatched a political agent to the capital, who was 1885 
just in' time to provimt a battle between the party of the 
exasperated nobles and of the banker. An attempt was 
made to massacre the agent; he was attacked and wounded 
as he left the durbar and barely escaped with his life, but 
his a^isistant fell under the swords of the assassins. To 
prevent the recurrenn^e of this anarchy, a more stringent 
control was established over the affairs of the court. 

In 1818 Ijord Hastings assuuied the prerogative of con- 
ferring the title of an iiidepcmdcnt king upon the nabob 
Vizier of Oude, which released him from tlic AiTairsof 
necessity of doing homage to any member of the 
imperinj^ family who hap})ened to reside at Lucknow, even 
in the most indigent circumstances. The king who was 
seg^ted on the throne during Lord William Bentinck’s 
administration, had been brought up in the zenana, and his 
ideas were puerile and effeminate, and his life was devoted 
to indulgence. The resident. Sir Herbert Maddock, repre 
sented the country to be in a state of abject wretchedness , 
there was no security for life and property, and scarcely a 
day passed in which an attack was not made on the forts 
of the zemindars, #vho seldom paid their rents without 
compulsion. Lord William himself travelhid through the 
country, and saw nothing but desolation and decay." He 
considered that, as we protected the king from the indig- 
nation of his oppressed people, it was our bounden duty to 
protect the inhabitants from the abuses of the Government. 1831 
In a'tjommunication to the king in 1831, he insisted on the 
adoption of reforms, and distinctly assured Elm that if he 
‘continued to withhold them the entire management of the 
; country would be taken out of his hands, and a sufficient 
I annuity assigned to him for the support of his royal falsn^ily 
’ and cWft. 

In anticipStyn of this remonstrance, the king recalled 
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Hakim Menlidj, whom ho had dismissed, and reappointed 
Hakim prime minister. This extraordinary man, 

Meniujy. Persian gentleman at Shiraj, had 

einignited to India in seiireh of political employment and 
entei-ed the service' of Onde, in wliich lie rapidly rose to 
distinction. He idenlifit'd 11 h^ ]iros])ority of his adopted 
country with his own linppiiK'ss, and devoted his splendid 
tfdents to the improvi'iiu'nt of tla^ adininistration, tliongh 
thwarted at ('Vi'ry sti'p by the vic(*s of liis sovereign. Lord 
r'.,, William Ih'ntiiiek jn-oiiounctnl him oru; of the abh'st men 
in India, and as a ri'VC'niie administrator unsurpassed 
by any otlici'i', pMropr*an or native. He liad gradually 
amassed a j)rlnf('ly fortune, which h(^ ex[)ended witli more 
than princely liberality ; and tliere was no ])ortion of 
Hindostan whii'li bad not (‘xperic'iieed his gc'iierosity. 

( )n assuming the (b)V('rnnient lie introduced important 
iH'ibrms, and liail the couragi' to retri'iich the profigate 
t^xpi'udit iii'C' of th(' zenana, and to curtail the allowances 
of the ])arasite.s of tlu' court. But la? was too radical a 
I’eformer for the meridian pf Glide, and as Lord William 
Bent inck la'sitafed to support liis authoT’it y against tlie 
wislu's of the king, who was oth'uded, Ik' said, because lu' 
had not spokmi with sufliciimt resjH'ct of Ids mother, and 
A. a. had insulted tlu* |>ortrait of his fat.lu'r, he resirned his 
post and ri'liiu'd into tlu' British territories. In refer- 
ence to the condition of Oinh', the Court of Directors j.ad 
justly remarked that, “it was tln^ British Government 
“ which, by a systematic snjiprc'ssion of all attempts at 
“ ri'sistanci', bad jirolongi'd tlie misrule which became 
“ permanent wlien tin* short -sighti*dness and ra])acity of a 
“ semi-barbarous Government was ai'ined with tlie military 
“ strength of a civilised one,” In r(*ply to Lord AV^illiarn’s 
reprc'st'iitat ion of tin* mis(*rable condition of the country, 
the Court of Directors authorized him at once to assume 
till' g^)vernnlent, it' circumstances sliould appear to render 
it necessary. Lord William, avIio was on the eve of leav- 
ing India, communicated the substance of these instruc- 
1834 tions to the king, intimating that the execution of them 
would be suspended in the hope of his adopting the 
necessary reforms. But the reforms never *came, and the 
orders wi're eaiTied into exeention twenty years after. 

T^e interview of Lord William Bentinck with RunjeeG 
Sii^ is one of the most remarkable events in his adminisG 
Prbpressof tration ; but, before alluding to it, it is necessarW 
Si'ng!^ to continue the narrative of his progress «fW 
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the check he received from Mr. Metcalfe in 1800. Con- 
g^nest was the one object of his life, and his attention 
was directed solely to the improvement of his army and the 
accumiilatioii of treasure, to the comparative neglect of 
the civil administration. At the close of the rains his 
army was assembled foi* some ex})edilion with the I’egu- 
larity of the season?^. This incessant warfare was exaxdJy 
suited to the martial character of the Sikh population, 
whom it furnished with congenial occupation and with the 
ymeans of aequii-ing distinction and wealth. The pi-ospect 
I of glory and plunder wen' the two chief elements of their 
^fidelity to their chief. Ib^ commenced tlie formation of 
battalions on the model of the Com]>any’s army, and by 
incessant attention to their drill, which he supeu’ini ended 
in ])erson, converted his i-;iw troops into an etii(,*ieiit force, 
which he provided with an admirable artillery. 

Aftpr tluj subjugation of all tlu^ indejx'iidi'nt 8ikh chief- 
tains in the Punjab, he entcT'od into a cemvention with 
Futtc'h Khan, the vizu'r of Cabul, for a joint 
expedition to Cashmere; but (he vizier antici- 
pated his movements, and, Iiaving ohtaiued possession of ^ ^ 

^ (ho province by his own unaided effoits, I’ctiisod to I’esign 1817 
any portion of it to liunjt'et, who requittul Inm by the 
surreptir’ous scizuixi of Attock on tbe Indus, during his 
absence. Tliis led to a battle.', in which Futteh Kban was 
defeated, and the Sikh authority was permauently extended 
to the banks of the river. In 1818 Uunjeet Sing obtained ])()s- 
* S('Ssion of the province of iMooltan, and taking advantage 
of the murder of Futteli Khan, the vizier, wlioso takmts 
and energy luid aloiu? kept the Afghan monarchy from 
dissolution, seized upon Pi^shawur, the capital of eastern 
Afghanistan, but was speedily driven from it. This dis- 
appointment was, iK.wover, (rompen.satcd soon after by the 
acquisition of Cashmere, and two yc^ars later of the Derajat, 1819 
a strip of territory about 300 miles in length, lying on the 
right bank of the Indus, and stretcl dug down to the confines 
of Sinde. 

In^ March 1822, Colonels Allard and Ventura, two 1822 
of the French officers of the army of Napoleon who had 
left Europe oil the restoration of the Bourbons 
and obtained employment in Persia, made their French 
way h) Lahore and, after some hesitation, were 
received into the service of Runjeet Sing. The C\kli 
soldiery, previously distinguished by their courage, tlu^jr 
national enthuf^asm, and their religious animation, received 
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from these officers and from Generals Court and Avitabile, 
who followed them, the benefit of European tactics and 
discipline, and became more effective and formidable than 
the battalions whicdi De lioigiie had raised for Sindia, and 
llaymorid for tbe Nizam. 

In March IHi’d Kuiijoet Sing proceeded with an army ofi 
23,000 men to esta))lish hi.s authoT-ity in Pe^a'wur, buti 
A,) Uattioof th(; Kusufzio higlilanders ])roclaimed a religious j 
1823 against the infidel Sikhs, and 5,000 of j 

them pusIkhI down IVoin their niountains and bompletely 
defeated them. Fresh troops were brought up, and liun- 
j(‘et (iventually remained master of the field, and sacked 
Peshawar. This battle is memorable from the fact that a 
body of mountaineers, wild with religious enthusiasm, 
succeeded in batlling the (‘fforts of four times their number 
of w(‘II traiiK'd and disei])lim‘d troops. The province was 
left in the hands of Yar Mahomed, the hostile brother of 
the ruler of Cabul, on condition of his paying tribute. 
Four years aft er, tin* p(‘a(‘e of the country was disturbed by 
Syud Ahmed, a i\lahoTnedan fanatic, wlio had Ixien a petty 
cavalry officer in the service of* Ame(?r Khan, tlie Patan 
freebooter, and on the dissolution of liis army, turned 
rtdigious reformer, pretended to have visions from heaven, 
and succeeded in raising a fiame of fanaticism an^ong his 
co-religi<mists. Reference has already been made to his 
visit to (kilcutta, from whence he procc^eded to Mecca, 'the 
fountain of Mahomedan entlmsiasrn, and returning to India 
with more excited feelings, entered Afghanistan, where he 
' ]>roclaimed a holy war against the infidels, and raised the 
green flag of Islam, but was defeated by Runjeet Sing’s 
1830 diRci]dined trooy>s, and obliged to ily. lie returned in 
18‘tUh and obtained possession of the province of Peshawur. 
Elated with his success, he ]m)claimedi himself Caliph, and 
struck coin in the name of “Ahmed the first, the Defender 
“ of the Faith,” but his assumption and his arbitrary pro- 
ceedings disgusted his followers, who expelled him from 
the pi’ovince, and he was overtaken by the Sikh troops and 
put to death in May 1831. 

In 1827 Lord Amherst took up his residence at the 
sanitarium of Simla, which lies wdthin 150 i^iles of Lahore, 
Am- Runjeet Sing embraced the opportunity of 

herst and sending him a complimentary mission, with a 
magnificent tent of shawls for the king of Eng- 
land which he presented on his return. Runjeet Sing had 
an extraordinary passion for horses, and Lord Ellen- 
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borough, then President of the Board of Control, determined 
jto present him in return for the shawl tent with a team 
lof English dray-horses. The Indus was at the time not 
**much better known than in the days of Alexander the 
Great ; and instead of despatching the cattle by the ordi- 
nary route through Bengal and llindoatan, Lord Ellen- 
borough resolved that they should be sent up the Indus, 
with the view of cxjdoring the river, and, if possible, 
forming fricmdly relations with the chi(‘fa on its banks. 

On the ariival of the horses at Bombay, Sir Jolin Malcolm, 
the governor, selected Lieutenant — afterwai’ds Sir Alex- 
ander — Burnes to conduct the mission. At the mouth of 
the Indus he entered the territory of Sinde, the Ameers of 
wliich had always treated the English agents with hostility ; 
and, as they considered his arrival an evemt of evil omen, 
subjected him to great indignity, and twice constrained him 
to retire fnun the country. They w^ere iiulueed at length to 
grant him the means of transport, and he reached the 
(jonfines of the Punjab, through which he was c.scorted 
with great pomp, and at the court was received with great 
courtesy. When the letter from Lord Ellenborougli was 
^presented to Runjeet Sing, a royal salute was bred from each 
of sixty pieces of cannon, and Lieutenant Burnes was tre^.ated ^ ^ 
with di.st’Tiguishcd honour as long as he remained at the 
court. He then proceeded to Simla where Lord William 
Bei^inck Avas residing, and submitted to him the result 
of his researches regarding the commerce, polities, and 
•military re.sources of Sinde and the other states on the 
Indus, He was directed to return to Bombay through 
Afghanistan, Balkh, and Bokhara. 

'The power of Runjeet Sing had been steadily increasing 
for twenty years. Imduding the contingents of his jageer- 
dars, his army consist jd of 80,000 men, animated 

p ’ . T . nesoarces of 

With the success or a dozen campaigns, and in Uunjoet 

part disciplined and commanded by European 
officers. His artillery consisted of 376 guns and an equal 
number of swivels. His annual revenue was estimated 
okt two crores and a half, and the vaults of his treasury 
contained ten crores. Though unable to read or write, he 
fully comprehended the papers in Persian, Punjabee, and 
Pushtoo, read to him by his able secretaries, who were in 
attendance upon him day and night, and to whom he 
dictated replies. But, though ho had reached the summit 
^ of power he jever arrogated the title of an independent, 
sovereign, but content to^be considered simply as the 
BjB 
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"head of the Khalsa or Sikh commonwealth, a name 
regarded with a feeling of Bupersiitious devotion %y the 
chiefs and soldiers. He considered it a matter of import^ 
once to secure for his throne and dynasty the strength* 
wliich a close alliance with the British Government could 
not fail to imj)art ; and Lord William Beiifinck, on his side, 
deemed it politic to drmonsti-ate to princes India, 
who hef^un to repeat'd tli<‘ pi-o|^ress of a naiive power under 
Hiinjeet Sinp^ willi hop<‘, tliat a feeliii" of cordiality 
exist(‘d l)et\v(‘(‘n the tw«> stati's ; and a nioetii^j^ was ae- 
eordinp^ly aiTanpf<‘d to he ht‘ld at Ito()])ur, on the banks of 
the Sutlej. 

'fins asst'inhly was the inost brilliant in which the repre- 
sentative of tin' ( '(‘inpariy liad ever taktui a part. Lord 
at ^^dllianl Ih iitinck, like l-iord (loi-nwallis, was dis- 
Kaoiiur. t iiiL’uished for the simplicity of liis habits, atid 
his dislike of the papfeantr-y of power: but h(' considi’red it 
important io e-i\c eVA// to this })oliiieaI meeting in the eves 
^ jy of India by the g-randeur of* its display, ile d(*scend(‘d 
1831 from Sindah to UiMipur on tin* 2Lhid ()ctober, and Kunjeet 
Sing tirrived at the opposite bank of the rivi'i* three days 
aftc'r with a niap-nitic(*nt court, and of' his b(‘st hoi'se 

and ('»,< X ,H) si'h'ct infjintry. I'he next day he cross('d the 
river on a bi-idge of l>oats, }>reced(*d and follow-'^d by his 
ehieds mounted on eh pliant.s decked in g»)rg(‘ons housings, 
while a IkkIv (d’ d-,0(M> h(»rse whom lie liad broughtdftuth 
him V)y way <>1 caution, formed tlie wings of the ])roe(‘Ssion. 
Pri'HCMits of every variety and of the most costly descidption 
liad V)een colh'idcMl by the (lovi'riior-tieneral from all parts 
of India, sullicient to etliure tlie memory of the drav-horses. 
Kunjeet Sing scrutinized every artich* with the curiosity 
of a child, and saw it carefully paeki'd up and delivered to 
Ids master (d’ tin* jewel ollict*. The following day the 
( lovcrnor-tM iieral returned the visit ; tlie scene was one ot 
ext inordinary s[>l<‘ndour ; the Sikh encampment exceeded 
in magniticence anything which had beim seen in India 
since the days of Aurungzebe, and realised the highest 
conceptions of oriental gramhair. 

The frank manners i>f Runjeet Sing, his free enquiries and 
lively conversation, gave an air of ease^ to ceremonials 
w'hich were usnally stately and stiff. He called np and 
panxded his favourite horst‘s before J^ord William Bentinck, 
recounted their names and virtues with much anima- 
don. In their comj>any xvas also brought up one of the 
dray-horaes, fis if to ecmtrast his huge and shaggv legs 
with their elegant limbs. A week was passed in displays. 
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eTitertj^inmentsi, and reviews, recalling to mind the days of 
jMogul magnificence, and the parties separated with a 
mutual appreciation of each other’s power. 

• Runjeet Sing had long been eager to acid Siude to his 
dominions, and to obtain possession of Shikarpore, a com- 
mercial niai-t on the right bank of tlie Indus, of Tronty with 
such maonitude and importance that the bills of sinde. 
its bankers passed current from Calcutta to Astrakhan, ^.j). 
During the ineeiing ho sounded the sc^cretaries on the 1832 
8ub)(‘ct ot* a joint expedition, hinting that, according to 
Lieutenant ilurnes, the treasury contained twenty crores, 
and th^it the army was very fcebl(‘. Rut Lord William 
Rentinck had already deputed Colonel Pottinger to en- 
deavour to conclude a c(unniercial ti’caty with the Ameers. 

Tluy wei'e exe('(Hlingly reluctant to form any connection at 
all with the Company, lest the factory should, as elsewhere, 
grow* into a fortress. Tiny yielded at length to the 
iniportuuity of the Colonel, hut in the treaty of eonirnorco . 
they sigTKMt caused it to bo sti[mlated “ that the contract- 
“ iug parties should never look with an eye of covetousness 
“ on the poss(*ssioTis of (*aeh other.” Within eleven yc'ars 
Sinde was a Rritish jiroviiice. 


SLCTION III. 

LORO W. HENTIN'CK’s AUMIMSTRATION ADMINISTRATIVE 

1:KF0KMS — CHAliTEK OF l8d3 — SIR C. METCAEF. 

The lustr(‘ of Tjord William Rentinck’s administration is 
derived from his bold and enlightened refonus, his 
intrepid philanthrojy, and his efforts to pro- Admirdwtra. 
mote material progtVss, in which he far sur- tivo reform g. 
jjassed all his predecessors. For thirty years the local 
government had been engaged, with no encouragoifient 
from England, in establishing Rritish supremacy and con- 
solidating the empire, and it remained to endow it witli 
improved and beneficial institutions. No suV)staniial effort 
had been made since tbe days of Lord Cornwallis to improve 
them, and tbey*liad become in a great measure effete. For 
the work of reformation Lord William Rentinck wa^^ 
^mrticiilarly qualified, by tbe clearness of his views, 

from traditional prejudices, and his intle^llVs 
rcisojption. His administmtioii therefore forms one £ wBto 
the history of British India. * 

B « 2 
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niui ruiTent of civil justice was blocked up py the 
provincial courts, whicli Jjonl William Beritinck described 
A.i>. Thp prfK “resting places for tliose menibers of tlie service 

lg;{l vinrmi “ wlio wcH! (bcMied fit for no big-lier resj)onsi-** 
“ bilitics.” With some exceptions, the judicial 
charactAT ilu' judtr(‘s wris eonteni]»til»le, while their dis- 
cordant ju(l;^^rnen1 s in ap]>eal only served to b(‘wilder the 
judi^e.s of the court s suboidinate to t hem. With regard to 
criminal justice, their Mi^<‘ncy was a national grievance. 
The jndg(\s w(‘nt on circuit, to liold session.*^ and gaol 
dcliveiy twic(^ a y(‘a7', and the acc'u.scd wci-e kej^t in con- 
fiTiemcnt for months hefort* they were brought to trial, 
while the ]>rosecut(>rs and wit in'sse,s were d(‘t aim'd thriiugh- 
out this pi'riod at their own expense. llii(h*r sucli cinann- 
sta.nces, it is of coiirsi' no mat ter of surj)ris(' that the daroga 
whocamedown to insfltut(' (uiquiries was considered by the 
natives “the nu'Ssengc'r of deat h,” and that the conceal- 
ment of I'rime became lla* on(‘ object of .solicitudi; through- 
out th<‘ ct>untry. 

liord William I'anu'd tlu' grntitmh' of the country by 
abolishing !i class of tribunals whicdi combined thr(>e of 
tb(‘ woi'st vi('es of law — <lelay, expense, and uneortainty, 
duties of the session W(‘re transfern'd to the judg(! of 
the district, who was to liold a gaol dt'livery ove'>y month. 
,A s(?pu!'at(' SuddiM', or chief court, was also established in 
the T^orth-W('st |)roYiiices, and the natives of Delhi w('it> no 
longer obliged to travel a thousand miles to Calcutta to ])ro- 
secute an a])})eal. A corresponding boon was also eonferi-ed 
' on these ])rio iiices by the erection of a board of revenue at 
I Allaluibad, which placed t liecont rolofthe revenue of twenty- 
three millitms of jKsiple in tlu^ mi<lst of them. The value 
of ihes(^ ini])roviuiu‘uts was ineah'ulahly eiihaueed l)y coii- 
feri'iug on the luUives tin? great hlcssbig of the use of tlieir 
own vt'rnaeular iongiu' in all the courts, civil, fiscal, and 
criihinal, to wddeh they Va're amenuhle, in lieu of the 
l*(u-sian, which had been atlopted from the ^Mahornedans to 
whom it was familiar, whereas in the British courts it was 
> * for(Mgn equally to the parties, the witnesses, and the 

One of the gi'catest transactions of Lord William 
Bentinck’s administration was the revenue settlement of 
Jk the North-West provinces. On the acquisition of 

tlic latest of thcse provinces by Lord Wellesley, 
/don. ill 1 B04, he promised them a permanent settlement 
dray-K at the end of ten years, if it approvet} of by 
with the, , 
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the Court of Directors. The Court repudiated the eupnge- 
iiieut, jfiul ordered it to be limited to live years ; but so brief 
a term ^^as fatal to all agricultural improvement. A 
••laiidiioliler considered it an act of folly to lay out money 
in the improvomeTit of his land when lu^ knew that tliis would 
only s(‘rvc to increase his as.sessment in two or three years; 
and as tHIi ])eriod of revision approached, wc'llsw^'re Idled up, 
and cultivation w'as neglected. An eth)rt was nuide to 
gra{)ple with this large question in 18--, but tin* c(‘lebi*ati‘d 
regulatiou^)f that year was too complicated in its (h'tailsto 
be worked by the limited agency at the disposal of 
(lovernment, and at tin* (‘iid of ten yc'ars thc^ setthunent 
had scarcely l)(*gun. Lord William Ikaitinck was resolved 
to remove the opprobrium of this negh‘ct Irom tho 
administration, and made a tour through tho provinces, 
discussing the (piestion in all its bt'aringa with the revenue 
otlicers in each district, and with the reviuiue board at ^ 
Allahabad ; and on his return to the Pn^sidency issued the i8;i3 
n'gulation for tho new settlermmt in iHdd. It possessed 
tht; great merit of simjdicity, and dispensed with nuiTiy of 
the elaborate enquiries napiired by tin? forimu* n^gulation. 

The lands were n\inutely surveyed and classifaHl accord- 
ing to their (piabty, and an accnirate im^asuremcnt of 
them wa^jjlMced on rccami, by wliich a })rolilic source of 
diseord and litigation was cut ofl’, and the assessment wans , 
they tixed for thirty jears by tho collector, after a free and 
friendly commuiucation with tho people on the spot. The 
• general management of these large opersiiions was enirusted 
to Mr. Robert Bird, tlie ablest tinancial ollieer since the 
days of Sir John Shore. II is knowledge of tlie intricacie.s 
of land tenure in the Nortli-West provinces wais greater than 
that of any other man in the service, and ho w^as moreover 
cmdowed with that indomitable energy and that sternness 
of purpose which enabled him to comj)lete the settlement of 
72,000 square miles, affecting tte vital interests of twenty- 
three millions of people, in the course of ten years. He was 
alloAved to select his own assistants, and tho honour of 
having served under him was considered as conferring a 
distinetion for life. 

The measure which above all others lias endeared tho 
memoiy of Lord William Bentinck to the natives of India, 
wa.s the access ho gave them to the public service. Employment 
Their exclusion from every office except the lowest uatg:^. 
and worst paid was the caiTiinal error of Lord CornwaliVs 
ad on is tratid1!i._ Such ostracism of a whole people, wA? 
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A.D. had from time immemorial boon accustomed to the manage- 

IHin I, lent of public affairs in every dcpiiKmcnt, was without a 
paralUd in history. The grandsons of the Gauls who 
resisted Caesar bcicame Homan senators ; the grandsons of « 
tl)i^ Hajpoots who o]>pos(;d Haber, and well-nigh nipped his 
enterprise in the bud at Hiana, were employed by his 
illustrious grandson in Uh; govornnient of provihees and 
tile eoniniand of arrnit‘s, and shed th(‘ir blood for* him on 
th(‘ shores of the Hay r>f Hengal and the hanks of the Oxus, 
and rewarded his eonlidence with unshaken loy^dty to his 
throru', even when it was shak(‘n by the treachery of his 
Mahomedan sati-aps. Ihit wlierevcr the Company’s sove- 
reignty was (ixt ended, (‘very otliei^ of the least value was 
bestowed ('xchisiv(dy on tluar own European and eovenantiul 
Horvanis ; and lh(‘ nativu'S of the conntiy, however cajiable, 
were at- one(< (‘xeluded from all share in tlu' government of 
their own country, on(> of tlu' most honoural)le aspiri^ious 
of humanity. Hord William Hentinek was dec'ply impressed 
with tlu‘ vieiousiK'ss of this jioliey, and det(‘rinined “to 
“ throw o|K‘n the dooi* of distinction to the nativ(‘s, and to 
“grant them a full jiartieipation in all the honours and 
“ emoluments of the state.” This lilx'ial policy was ^ 
ushered in by the regulations of 1831, wlnkdi eomplebdy 
reconstructed the legal (‘stablishments of thg^Hengjd 
Ihx^sideney, and ent-rustt‘d the primary jurisdiction ol“ all 
suits, of what(;ver character or amount, iiot excluding titjxse 
instituted against Government, to native ageiicjy. They 
W(‘re subse(juently introduced into all otlun* dejiartments, 
and have man i test (‘d such eagerm‘ss for state employ as, in 
sonu! lueasun', to impair the feeling of personal indepen- 
dt'uce. Anotlu'r anomaly was likewise removed on this 
occasion. Tlu' Company and iheir servants, from a inoi'bid 
dread of offending llindoo prejudices, »had debarred native 
convert.s from liolding any otlice, even that of a constable. 
Lonk William Hentinek ordvined that in admitting natives 
to the public s(‘rviee, there should bo no distinction of chaste, 
creed, or nation. 

Tlie most benignant and memorable act (^f Lord William 
Bentinck’s administration was the aboliti(m of suttee, 
Abolition of wbich luul been practised for tWenty centuries' 
suttee, wlierever Hiiidooisiu obtained a footing. The ^ 

1805 fii’st effort to interfere with it was made by Mr. George 
U^y, the member of Council, and Dr. Carey, who pre- 
Rfljllncd an address on the subject to Lord Wellesley. He 
tvas then on the eve of leaving India, bpt'recordeil bis 
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opinioTi in favour of tlie 
were sfibscquently made to din 
by regulating the procedure, but ) 

-. justly observed that the jmictice 
more popular, inasmuch as, by prohih 
the GovtJrnnient appeared k) sanotiou it 1 
questioipwas earnestly disciinaed Iblp JlUiny. T 
of the most distinguished servBute ftSl 

all sbriink from the proptisial of 
In lS2d 4he Court of J)ii^tOWl 
GovernuKuit cd‘ India, in Wmc^ dll’ tile 
aliolitioii were (‘aniestly ana honestlj^'Jndnibntecl, ai 
(|uesticm was rcferi-ed to th(? decsieioai of' the locjtl aut . 
rities ; but Jjord Auckland fouiWl opinions of the pubtW ; 
oilicors so discordant, as to bo obliged to inform the 
Court that lie was not prepared to recc^nimend the positive 
()rohibitiori of it; and tliey })lace(l the (juostion delinitively 
in thf‘ liands of Lord William Bentinck on his apjtointment . 

Lord William Bentinck landed in ( /ale utta, feeling, as lie 
said, “the dreadful resjionsibility hanging over his head in 
“ this world and the next, if, as the Govi'rnor- i^oniwiiiiiuu 
“ General of India, he was to consent to the Ucutiricks 
‘‘ continuance of this practice one moment longer, 

‘‘ not than our security, l)ut than the la-al hap})iness and 
“ permfitlent welfare of the native population rendered 
“ uidispensable.” He resolved “to come to as early a 
“ aetermiruitioii as a mature consideration would allow ; 

“ and liaving made that determination, to stand by it, yea 
“ or no, and set liis conscience at rest.” He immediately 
eireulated a confidential communication among more than 
fifty of the civil and military officers of Government, asking 
their opinion as to the ctfcct w hich the abolition would bo 
likely to produce the country generally, and on the 
minds of the sepoys in particular. The great majority of 
the military officers asserte^ that the immediate and 
peremptory abolition of the practice would create no alarm 
, among the native troops. Of the civil functionaries three- 
fourths advocated its positive prohibition. Fortified by 
these opinions, and secure of the support of the Court of 
Directors, Lord William Bentinck, on the 4th December, 
1821), promulgdited that celebrated regulation which declared 
the practice of suttee illegal and punishable by the 
jr criminal courts as culpable homicide.” Not the slightest 
feeling of alarm or resentment was exhibited, except a 
fe^^babooa iti Calcutta, encouraged by Dr. Horace Hayrn^u 
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he had* himself selected, he tx)ok tin 
every direction, and within six years 
were apprehended and convicted, antf 
or imprisonment, and the fraternity was broken up. 

The attention of Lord William Ilentinck was dire 
immediately after his arrival to the establishment of st 
eommiii*i(.’atiori on die Ganges, Under hisdirec- Bu>am 
tion, two vessels were built in Calcutta and fitted 
up with engines from England, and they pet*fornu‘(l 
voyage frimi Calcutta to Allahabad, whicdi had iisii 
em[)loyod three months by wati'r, in as many weeks, 
enterprise was subs(‘qnently transferri'd to ju'ivate 
panics.* A still more important object witli him was 

abridgment of the voyage between India and Knglay. 

A considerable fund had In^en raised in Calcutta in IS'Jd 
to promote this object, i^nd a premium \vas offered for any 
steamer which sliould perform the voyage in sevmity days. 
The *attem])t was made in the by Captain 

Jdlmson, round the (lape, but he w'as 113 days accoin- 
I dishing it. Lord William det(U'miiu‘d to try the cxj)eri- 
iiient through the Red Sea, and directed the liiujh Lind.^ay^ j 
i small steamer of 400 tons, built at Rom bay, to be sent p 
from that })ort to Suez, which she reached in a month, 
riireo other voyages were perfornuid in succession, and it 
A'as dem'^mst rated that, with corresponding arrangements 
in Uie iMediterranean, the voyage from Rom bay to England 
night be completed in fifty-tive days. The Court of 
Directors, liowever, raised an objection to these experi- 
nents, and questioned whether the end in view would be 
vorth the expenditure, and at length prohibited any farther 
Miiployment of the Hugh Lhulaay in the conveyance of the 
nails. The subject was then brought before the House of 
flommons, who pas'^c'd a resolution that “ a regular and 
‘ expeditious communication by steam between England 
" and India was an object of ^lational importance.’^ .Thei 
Hugh J/iiuhay was again put in requisition, but the Court 
A Directors were lukewarm, and the enterprise was 
performed in a perfunctory manner, and fell into abeyance. 

[t was reserved for the Peninsular and Oriental Company 
bo carry to a* siiccessful issue the large views of Lord 
William Bentinck, and, with the aid of the Suez Canal, 
to bring India within three weeks’ distance of England, 

The course of education received a fresh impulse- as 
well as a more useful direction, from the efforts Educati^V 
^f ^ord WilMam Bentinck. The Parliamentary oriental 
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iipees for “the revival and promo- 
and the encouragement of reamed 
preted in Leadonhall Street and in 
3cutta to fl'Ppiy to the revival of native literature, to# 
'which it was exclusivt^ly np])lied. Mr. Adam distinguished 
brief tenure of olliee by appointing a Committee of 
iii^%)tlblic iiistruet/ion io suggest iin!asurt\s f(;r thS better 

g ncation of the |)enpl(? in useful knowledgi*, and the arts 
d sciencf^S of Uie Wi-sf. This movement was strength- 

ted l>y a despaleh from the Court of I )i recto rs,*^ drawn up 

by Mr. James Jdill, tlie historian of India, wlio liad ob- 
tinned an irnportai»t position at the India House, and 
i IV benriiehti inlhiencc on its counsels. The edu- 

I^^V^aiion deparinient in Calcutta- was uiuhir the control of Dr. 
Horace Wilson, tin; gr(‘at chain j)ion of Oriental literature 
and inst if ut ions, and the Court wivs riHjUC'sted to sanction 
the ap[)ropriat ion of fuixls from the Pathamentary grant 
improve? the Hindoo college at Pcnarc'S and the ^ialj|p- 
medan college in Calcutta, and also to i‘stablisli a Hindoo 
colh'ge at the Presidency. In reply to this request, the 
C/Ourt, at the suggestion of Mr. Mill, stated that, “in pro- 
“ posing to estalilish Heniinaries for the purjiose of tcacliing 
“ mere Hindoo and mere Mahomedan literature, the 
“ (loveriimcnt bound itself to teach a g-reat deal of what 
“ was frivolous, not a little of what was purely misohiev- 
“ ouH, and a small remainder indcsed in which utility ^as 
“ in any way, (Huicerncd. The great end of Goverurnenti; 
“ should be, not to teach Hindoo or Mahomedan learning, 

“ but useful learning.” But Orientalism was still in the 
‘ase(‘nd(.*nt in Calcutta, and with some trifling exceptions to 
save appearances, the funds continued to be a}>propriated 
ito the studies which the Court had condemned. 

M(‘anwbile a predilection for an F 4 iglish education was 
gaining ground in and around the metropolis, and the 
demand for it was^nressed with increased earnest- 
luimv ness on the tnlueation board. Tlie board was 

EtiK'ii.Nii. divided into two hostile and irreconcilable parties — 

the Orientalists and the Anglicists — the one anxious to devote 
the education funds to the study of the Shastres and 
the Koran, the other, to the object of unfolding the stores 
of European science to the natives through the English 
language ; and it became necessary to appeal to the 
Go^niment. It happened that Mr. Macaulay was not only a 
m^aber of the Supreme Council, but also president of the 
lOard, and he denounced with irresistible f5rce the "^n- 
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tiiiued ’promotion of Orientalism as tending, not to support 
the caflse of truth, hut to delay the death of error. “Wo 
“ are at present,” ho said, “ a board f )r printing books ^ 
^ “ which give ar tificial encouragement to absurd history, 

“ absurd imdaphysics, absurd J)llysi(^s, and absurd theo- 
“ logy.” Tile question was brought to an issiu' on the 
7th IHoo, bv the resolution piissed by Lord William 

Bentinck, in which he most corilially (.‘oiuuiri’cd, tliat 
“ the great object of the British Government ought to bo 
“ the promotion of l^hiropt^an litcu’ature and scicnei^ among 
“ th(^ natives of India ; and that the funds ajipropriated 
“ to education w'ould be best (‘mplo 3 a'd on I^inglish cduca- 
“ tion Tilone.” ^Jdie cause ol* J'lnglish education triunqilied, 
and the language and literature of England have become 
almost as familiar to the uppm* tim tliousand in our Indian 
('inpire as the language of Bofiu' was to the same class 
williin the circle other empire. 

Tlfe last and crowning act of Lord William Bentiuck’s 1836 
aSministration wa,s the establishment of the medical 
oolU'ge to supersede native (pia(;k(‘ry, and to give modicai 
a complete education to native students in every 
branch of medical science, through tlie medium of English 
treatises and English lectures. The most eminent intalic.al 
othcers in tlie service were placed in the jirofessor’s chairs ; 
a librar^'*Imd a museum were created ; and every appliance 
neaessary to jilace it on the same footing of ellicieney as a 
Ein*opean (mllegewas supjilied with a libend hand. Sage iiiero 
f of reputed wisdom predicted the failure of the experiment, 1 
inasmuch as contact with a dead body had been considered' )( 
by the Hindoos a mortal pollution for twenty centuries;! 
but their predictions have proved visionary ; the Hindoo' 
students resorted freely to the dissecting-room, and handled 
the scalpel with Ev^ropean indifference ; and the college 
has proved an incalculable blessing to the country. The 
students have even crossed the “ black water,” and v^sitod 
England to complete their studies, and have successfully 
competed with their Jluropeau rivals. 

'^ VVitli two trifling exceptions, Lord William Bentinck’s 
administration was a reign of peace, and it p)roduced the 
usual result on the finances. He found a deficit Financial 
of a crore, and he left a surplus of a crore and a results, 
half, which his successor wasted in the Afghan war, as his 
predecessor had squandered the surplus left by Lord Hast- 
ings on tho Burmese war. He embarked for Englanayn 
Mrfch 1835,* having held the government for nearly eig;^ 
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18‘>8 administration marks the most memorable 

period in the improvement of India between the days oT 
1^5 Lord Cornwallis and Lord Dalhousie. lie repudiated the 
stagTuint i[)olicy of the Government, and introduced an 
enlij^^htened and a progressive; spirit into every department 
of tlie state, <lie impulse of which still continues in vigorous 
0 [)ei'ation. lie infus(>d n(‘W blood info the slnggivh veins 
ot the public iiisfitiitions, and irnfiarted life and animation to 
them, 'fhe originality of his })lans of improvement was 
not less rernai'kable than the boldness with Mliich th('y 
were e\'e(‘ut(‘(l. IU> ( arrual the gratitude of the natives by 
o]aming to tlunn an lionourable career in the government 
of their own country, and th(‘ ap)>lause of Christenaom by 
tin; moral coui'ag(‘ he displaycal in ])utting down suttc'es. 
'fije nat i ve and t In' Liiropean community vied with eacdi other 
in comiiH'morat ing the blessings of his rt‘ign,and in raising 
a subscri]»t ion for the erection ot* his statue in Cahnitta* 
It was eni’iclu'd by an inscription from the pen of Mr. 
Mficaulay ; — “ This statin' is erected to William (-aveudish 
“ Lentinek, who, during seven years, ruled India with 
“ eminent prtnlcnce, integrity, and lienevohmct; ; who, 
“ placed td» the head of a great empire, never laid aside the 
“ simplicity and modm'ation of a })rivato citizen ; who 
“ iufiised into Oiit'iital di'spotisrn the spirit of llritish freo- 
“ dom ; who lu'ver forgot that tlie end of goveifriment is 
“ the wa'lfare of tin; governed; who abolisht'd cruel rit^'S ; 
“ who etfaced humiliating distinctions; w ho allowed liberty 
“ to the expression of pulilic opinion; w'hose constant study 
“ it was to elevate the moral and inb'liei'tual character of 
“the Governmi'nt committed to his charge. This inonu- 
“ nn'iit w’as erected l>y men who, diifering from each other 
“ in race, in manners, in language, and in religion, cherish 
“ with eipial veiu'ration ami gratitude the memory of his 
“ wise, upright, and paternal administration.” On his 
return to Eughind, Lord JVilliam Bentinck was elected 
mendier for Glasgow, the only retired Governor-General 
who ever sat in tlie House of Commons ; and, with the ex- 
ception of Warren Hastings, he w'as also the only Governor- 
General on whom no title of distinction w^as bestowed by 
the Crow’n. 

The period for wdneh the commercial and political privi- 
leges of the Company hod been granted expired in 1833, 
Th^ohartcr Charles Grant, the President of 

o^jJ3. tlie Board of Control, to introduce the question 
Y the new charter to the notice of the Houlie. The’^vo 

, I . *'*3 
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salient points which demanded its attention were those a.d. 
which referred to the continuance of the monopoly of the 
trade to China and to the government of India. It was 
found imj)Ossible to resist the demands of the merchants 
and manufacturers for a participation in the commerce of 
China, and it was tlirown open to tlie country, and the 
comnic‘T*?‘ial cliaracj^<cr of the Company ccastul altogether, 
after it had continued for years. The goveu-nmeni of 
India was left in their luinds for a further period of twenty 
fyears. Sf'V'eral minor, but not. iiTiiTiiportant, arrangements 
were also made in refertuicc^ to the policy of the tiovt'rn- 
inent in India. A fourth Presidtmey was created to cml)ra(’0 
the North-West ])rovinces. The power of legislation was 
now, for the first time, (-onferred on the Governm('nt, to 
embrace the wliole empirt*, including all persons — Ifritish, 
fo?*(‘ign, or native — all places, and all things, as wc'll as all 
courts, whether crc'ated by local authority or t'stablished 
by royal chai-tcr, but with certain ne(!essary reservations 
touching the royal prerogative and tlu' privileges ol' Par- 
liament. A fourth member was also added to t he Supreme 
Council who was to be an J^higlish jurist of ro])ut.af ion ; 
and the olhee was dignified hy the genius of Mi‘. IMaeaulay. 

It was inoi'cover enacted that no native of India, nor any 
nat ive-l)|^)rn subject of his Majcisty, should bedisabltMl from 
holding any j)laee, olliee, (u* employment, by reason of liis 
ri'Ugion, place of birth, descent, or colour. A nother clause, 
wlii(.‘h saiieiioru'd the purchase of land by Kiiropeans and 
tlnni* free settlement in India, was opposed to the deep-seated 
stuitimeiits of the India llt)use, and was not carried without 
ci^nsiderable o|)position. 

In communicating the arrangements of the charter to 
me Governments in India, the Court of Directors expressed 
their determination-do strain every nerve “to EfTnctoftho 
“ aceom])lish the just and benevolent iTitentions 
“ of their country in delegat.i:;:g to tliem the legislative as 
“ well as the executive administration of tlie weigljJtiost, 

“ the most important, and tlie most inter(;sting of its 
“ transmarine jiossossions.” They invited the full and 
cordial co-operation of their oflicers abroad in the discharge 
,of these heavy responsibilities. Released from the manage- 
Irnent of a largo mercantile concern, and the disturbing 
influences inseparably connected with it, they were enabled 
to devote their energies exclusively to their great political 
trust. Their minds acquired a higher tone, and it may 
afljrijied without the risk of controversy, that, with th^' 
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exception of an occasional ebullition of traditional prejudice 
— the old cobwebs of tlie India House — the principles and 
measures which tlioy inculcated on their servants in India 
during tlu^ remaining tvv(mty-five years of their rule were 
nniT’kcid by a cliara{der of wisdom, moderation, and bene- 
ficence, of which no otluir example can be found in the 
history of compK'nsl dependencies. 

On th(‘ arrival of Lord William Bentinck’s resignation, 
the Court of Directors otrensi tln^ ]K)st to Mr. Mount- 
,, Stuart kdidiinstom*, but the state of *nis health 

A u. ti(,i OeiKrai- obliged nim to dcadine it. .1 hf^y then proceediai 
to pass a ri'solution that, “adverting to the public 
“ elinra<*t(‘r and services of Sir (diaries Metcalfe ” 
— who suec-(‘eded temporarily to the oflico as the senior 
member of C^)uncil - it. \vonld be inexpedient at present 
“ to make any oIIhm’ arrangimient for sujiplyihg the place 
“ of dovernor-Oeneral.” But the ministry ri'fused t(^ con- 
lirm tludr choita', and took their stand U]>on the dictum of 
(Winning, wIumi Prc'sidmit of the Boai'd (»f Control, 
that “th(' cas(' could hardly be conceived in which it would 
“ l)(‘ ('xpt‘di(‘nt that tlu* high(‘st otliia* in the Government 
“of India should be tilled otherwise than from I^lngland, 
“ and that this main linklK*tween the system of tlie Indian 
“ and the Brit is!) Government ought, for the a(lvantago 
“ of both, to be invariably maintained.” The Court of 
Directors remonstrated with great warmth against 'he 
adoption of a ])i*ineiple wdiich involvinl the wholesale ex- 
clusion of tlu'ir st'rvants from the higlu'st prize in their 
si'rvice. Soon after, tlu^ Whigs gave place to a 
cabinet, and Ijord Lllenborougli, the new President of the 
Board of Control, oth'red the post a second time to Mr. 

" Elphinstone, who h<‘ knew must deeline it, and then 
nomiiuited L(*rd Ihytesbury, a diplomatist of European 
ri'pntation, to the otliee. No sooner, howt'ver, had he been 
BWoiM in at the India House-, and received the accustomed 
allowance for his outfit, and the usual valedictory banquet 
at the London Pavern, than the Whigs returned to power 
and immediatidy cancelled the appointment. The Tory 
Government which snceceded to power in 1807, laid re- 
> frained from interfering with the appointment of Lord 
! Minto by their Whig predecessors, lhi)ugh he had not left 
the shores of England ; but the Whig Government of 
18j^7 hud not the grace to follow the example. The Court 
drDit'ectors earnestly protested against a proceeding which 
Xiade the vital intei'csts of the British empire in Jr fiia 
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subservient to the claims of political partisanship in Eng- 
land ; ^ut Lord Auckland, the Whig First Lord of the 
A(hniralty, wailmverthcless sent out to Calcutta. 

% The Charter Act created a fourth Presidcuicy at Agra, 
and the eminent services of Sir Charles Metcalfe were re- 
warded by the grant of the first appointment, aial sir Charles 
by the flfill more dignified )>osition of provisional 
Governor-General. He had not, liowc'vcr, Ixurn long at 
Agra before he was obliged to return to Calcndta, and 
assume thft government on the departure of Ijord William 
Hentinck. He occupied the office for a twelvemonth, and 
distinguislu'd his administration b}' the legal (‘stablishment 
of tlu‘*liherty of the press. The truculent law passi'd by 
>]\rr. Adam in 1823 , which still continmul on tlie statute- 
book, had been enforced on one or two (Kauisions to the 
ruin of the printers, but the odium of thes(‘ arbitrary pro- 
ceedings was found to damage the charactc'r of Government 
During the latter period of Lord Amherst’s govern- 
ment the press was practically fr(H\ Lord William 
Hentinck avowed Ids invincible aversion to any political 
restrictions, and, moreover, luul a jirofonnd conbunjit for 
^ the animadversions of the press; but. the freedom it thus 
enjoyed was only by sufh'ranco. kSIi’ diaries M(?t(.;alfo felt ^ 
that it Av^s no longer possible to stop there. Parliament 2^35 
luul recently granted Fiuroptums liberty to jiurcdmse land and 
to jjiake settlements in India, and Government lost the power 
’ of uejioriiiig those who rendered themselves obnoxious by 
• their jieiis ; Euro[)eaiis, moreover, (expected to enjoy the 
privili^ge they possessed in other British jiossessions of 
giving expression to their opinions. Sir Charles Metcalfe 
had always been a warm advocate of the freedom of the 
])rtss, and, availing himself of the legislative power recently 
conferred 011 the G#veriiment, he lost no time in passing 
an Act repealing all the regulations by which it had been 
gagged, and making it legally free. The Act was received 
with feelings of enthusiasm by the European community in 
India, and by the native gentry most distinguished in 
society, and a subscription was raised to commemorate the 
event by erecting a noble ball which bears his name. 

In the meantime an important change was made in the 
position of the Agra Presidency, which bad been conferred 
on Sir Charles. In deference to the earnest 
wishes of the Court of Directors, it was reduced of the 
to ^he subordinate position of a lieutenant- 
;g^ej:norship. ^Sir Charles naturally felt a re- 
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pugiiance to descend to the inferior state of a lieutenant of 
the Governor- General after having himself occupied that 
supreme post, and he determined to retire from the service; 
but the chairman of the Court of Directors appealed to his 
patriotic feelings to refnin the office on its reduced scale, 
and still to give the Company the benefit of his highly 
valued services. He was decorated with the grand cross 
of the Hath, and a fln'rd time nominated provisional 
Governor-General, lie yic‘l(l(;d to these solicitations, and 
to the importunities of Lord Auckland, and proceeded to 
Agra, but was not destimnl to remain there long. Soon 
after liis arrival he heard that the press law had exas- 
perated the India House, and created a complete revul- 
jwon of feeling regarding him and his claims. The Court 
of Dirc'ctors regardi'd the freiulom of the ])ress with the 
sann^ anti])athy lljcy had formerly felt to freedom of trade, 
and they took an early opportunity of manifesting their 
(lisph^asure. dlie Government of ]\Iadra8 fell vacant, and 
Sir Charles nat urally expected that, after the sacrifice he 
had mad(?, it would liat'e been confeiTCHl on him ; but the 
Court of Directors would not condescend so much as to 
include his name among the candidates. There was a 
unanimous acknowledgment at the India House of his pre- 
eminent (pialitications for it, but it was candidly, avowed 
that his late })roceeding regarding the press had cancelled 
every claim on their consideration. To Mr. Melville, -the 
^secretary at the India House, he wrote that reports were 
in circulation of his Laving incurred the dis[)leasurc of the 
Court of Direetoi*s and lost the governorship of Madras in 
cons(‘(]uence of the press law. If that misfortune had 
befallen liim, it was his earnest entreaty that they would 
intimate tlieir ])leasure that he might retire from their 
serviee. After kee])ing the letter i’ot* four months, tlie 
Court- sent a curt and discourteous reply, on the receipt of 
whi(sli he immediately sent ki his resignation, and his con- 
nection with the East India Company was brought to a 
termination by treatment similar b) that which bad been 
inflicted on some of the greatest of bis predecessors. But 
fthe services which the Company thought fit to discard 
jwero fully appreciated by the ministry, and ho was succes- 
fsively entrusted with the government of two of the most 
important colonies of the Crown. 
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SECTION I. 

LORD AUCKLAND COMMENCEMENT OF THE AFGHAN WAR. 

Lord Auckland was sworn in as Governor- General on the 
20th March. At the valedictory entertainment given him 
by the Court of Directors he assured them that ^ ... 

ikk. 1* 1 • IjorfiAiicK* 

be looked with exultation at the opportunity lund 
“ now allbrded liim of doing good to his 
fellow-creatures, of promoting education, and 
“ exftnding the blessings of good government to the 
“ millions in India.” Seldom have expectations been so 
signally disappointed ; his melanclioly administration is 
cc)m]irised in one disastrous transaction, the Afghan war, 

^ the origin of which may bo dated in July, 1837, and the 
eatastro[)he in which it closed occurred in January, 1841. 

To foi’iu a correct idea of this momentous transaction, it is 
neeessar 3 ^*to tracje the convergence of events in Afghanistan 
and the Punjab, in Persia and Russia, to the period when this 
•ill-starred expedition was undertaken. 

Shah Soojah, the (exiled monarch of Cabul and the 
British pensioner at Loodiana, made a second effort to re- 
cover his throne in 1833. He crossed the Indus simh 
without the least o])position, and in January do- 1534 

j feaied the Ameers of Sinde at Shikarpore, and constrained 
them to make him t^n immediate pa^unent of five lacs of 
rupees. On his advance to Candahar he was met by Dost 
Mahomed and completely routed, when he retraced his steps 
to his old retreat and pension at Loodiana. While the troops 
of the Dost were engaged in repelling him, Runjeet Sing 
made an iiTuption across the Indus and took possession of 
the province of Peshawur. At this juncture a wild and 
predatory tribe 6 n the right bank of the river made repeated 
inroads into the Hazara district wdiich Runjeet 
Sing had also subjugated ; and as they were traced, singe’s 
whether with or without reason, to the instiga- 
^ tiou the Ameers of Sinde, the Punjab army 
^^^i>8se8sio& ^ two of their forts, and both partly stood 
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ready for a conflict which would doubtless have ended in 
the discomfiture of the Ariioers and the extension of Runjeet 
Singes authority tlirou^hout the course of the Indus down 
to the sea, which it was tlic determination of the Govern- 
ment of India to prevent. It was with ditlicultv Colonel 
Pottinjjer restrained th(‘ rulers of Sinde from rushinp;’ into 
war; and (Captain Wade*, our r(‘pres(‘n<ijtive with Tlunjeet 
Sing, was obliged to allude forcibly to the risk he must incur 
if he pursued desitrns whi(di were opposed by the British 
Governnumt. On th(‘ otlu'r hand his gallant aruCambitioiis 
olVu^ers ijuporl inied him to iM'sist at- all liazards the mstric- 
tions tlius imperiously placed on the extension of his terri- 
tories ; hut h(^ shook Ins vemerahh; heard, and asked wdiere 
W(‘r(i now thf' Maliratta swoi'ds which had once 

hade defiance to the Company. IhOKoved to the majesty of 
British powt'r, and at once ndimphshed the expedition to 
Sinde. 

A.-n. The loss of Peshawur ravdvled in the bosom of Dost 

183o Mahomed, and la; assmned the (diaraeter of a gliazeo, or 
(•hamj)ion of tlu' f'aith, arnl prcxdaimed a relij^ious 
iioiiKMl lit. war against the inlidel Sikhs. The M.ahomedan 
iV‘shivwur. 'vvorld ill C(*iitral Asia- was immediately in com- 
motion, and from tlu‘ regions of tlai Hindoo Coosh, from 
the wilds of dhirkestaii, and thi' fartlu'st rc'cesses of the 
mountains thousands ]>ourc‘d down to join the standard of* 
tlu^ Prophet, ddiespii’it of Jlunji'et Sing appeared to quail 
before this host of inf uriate‘d fanaties; and, wJiile ho advanced 
with his army to f-lie tlef*ene(‘ of IVshawur, he sent om‘ 
Harland, an American Jid venturer, osteusibly on ambsion to 
Dost Mahomed, hut in reality to sow dissensions in the 


Afghan eaiu]) ; and so suc(‘ess(ul was he in planting a feel- 
ing of jealousy of the growing powiu' of the Dost among 
his brothers, that ime of them abruptly wuthdrow with 
10,000 men. The encampment was thrown into a state of 
inextrieahle eonfiisiim and <£isinay. “At break of day,” as 
Harland I’t'jiorted, “ not a vestige of tlie Afghan camp was 
“ to be seen, wheri', six hours before, o0,000 men and 
“ 10,000 horse wcr(‘ rife with the tumult of wild emotion.” 
Dost Maljomed retired with deep chagrin to Cabul. 

1836 On hearing of Lord Auckland’s arrival In Calcuthi, the 
Dost sent him a complimentary letter, and, in allusion to 
Movements uuliappy relations with Ruujeet Sing, asked 

of the him “to communicate whatever might suggest 
“ itself to his mind for the settlement of the 
r‘ affairs of the country.” Lord Auckland returned a 
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friencjly reply, and stated liis intention to send a gentleman 
to Cjilml shortly “ to discuss questions of commerce but, 
with regard to the Sikli quarrel, said, “ My friend, you are 
j “ aware that it is not the practice of tlie British Government 
“ to interfere with tlie atfairs of other independcmt states.” 
Des]>airing of any assistance from the Brit ish Government 
the ijost, at the beginning of 18o7, applied to the king of iHli? 
Persia, as to the “ King ot‘ Islam,” to relievo him from t.he 
“ in is('ry ^caused b^" the detestable tribe of Sikhs.” Jni- 
patient to wipe out the disgrae.e he had sustained, he sent 
his son Akbar Khan with a large army into the jn-oviiicc of 
Pesln^wur, and the Sikhs were completely defeated. B(;in- 
ibrcenumts wore |)ushed forward from the Punjab with a 
degree of promptitude and speed which has seldom been ex- 
ce(‘ded, and the Afghans wane in tlu'ir turn oliliged to with- 
draw to (ktbul. It was at ibis endth^al juncture that Captain 
Bur^u'S, Lord Auckland’s envoy, made his appearance to 
uisc<>urse of trade and rnanulactures. 

The Russians, like the Romans, liavo systematically 
devot(‘d their energies to the extension of their power and 
dominion, and for more than a eentury have })i-o- 
scented schemes (.)f aggrandistment in Enro})e and iinswa i)i 
Asia without intermission or failures Altiu* luiv- 
ing su(;e^*eded in bringing the Khirgis Cossacks to sub- 
ordination, they took np their position on the JaxarU'S in 
and gradually advanci'd eastward with a steady pace, 
fixing tbeir gras[) on Central Asia more lirrnly at every 
step. On that river they er<‘cted a cliain of forts extending 
from its estuary in lake Ural to fort Vernoe, 700 miles 
eastw'ard. MeanwLile the ambitious diplomatists of Russia 
bad been pushing iujr intluence in Persia, and through 
Pm'sia up to Alglianistan. On the death of the king 
Putteh Ali, who ba5 always been favourable to an hJnglish 
alliance, he was succeeded by his grandson Maliomed 
8hah, wdio threw himself into the arms of Russia. Since 
, the tirst mission of Captain Malcolm, the British Govern- 
ment had expended more than a crore of I'upees in em- 
bassies and subsidies to Persia in order to acquire a pre- 
dominant influence at the court, which might serve as a 
bulwark to the empire of India. The ministry bad now the 
mortification of finding this labour and expenditure thrown 
away, and the British influence at Teheran completely 
superseded by that of Russia. 

TJae mona^chs of Persia bad long coveted the possessic.n 
the k^y of Western Afghanistan, and MahomeoV 
^ c*c 2 ^ 
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Shah had rejsolved on a second expedition to it. The^ruler 
^r^:atwtlom Shah Kararan, had made repeated inroads into 
at ikn.t. ^ 1 ^^, Persian territory, and, according to oflicial 
A.D. report, had kidnapped 12,000 of the subjects ot Persia and 
1837 sold tlierri into slavtuy. Air. APNeill, the British minister 
at th(^ court of IVheran, asserted that the expedidon to 
II(‘rat was fully justified by the atrocities t){ its ruler, but 
that, in the ju’eseut states of the relations of Russia with 
Persia, the entry of a Persian army into Atglianistan 
w'ould be tantaTuount to the advance of Russian influence 
to the threshold of India, wliicb would not fail to disturb 
the tranrjiiillity of the (“nij>ire. He used every argument 
to dissuade the Siiah from tlu; expedition, while on tlie 
other liand tln^ Russian minister at the court encouraged 
" him to persev'('r(‘, and ofh'nnl him every kind of assistance. 
Th(^ ministry in London presented a remonsti'ance on the 
Hubjh'ct. !it St. Pet(rrsburg, and the eni])eror n^jdied (tbfit 
Count Simonicli, his envoy, had (ixceechid liis instructions ; 
but Ju* was not recalled, and his j)roceedings were so com- 
phd/ely in acKumlancc? with the national feeling that the 
‘•Moscow Gazette” threatened that the next treaty with 
Lnglaiid should be dictated in Cahmtta. 

Tlie Shah set out for Herat in the month of July with 
r»(hO<Kl troops and fifty ])ieci‘s ot cannon, exulting in the 
TiK'Ucrnt pros})Cct of overtlirowiug the Sikhs and following 
expedition, the course of Nadir Shah to Delhi. 1’he expeditrm . 
was considered as ht^tokeniug the triumj)h of Russian over 
British intlueiuu) in Persia, ami created n profound Bonsa- 
tion not only tliroughout Central Asia, but also in India, 
wb(‘re the native princes b(‘gan to speculate on tlie bumili* 
atiou of the (aimpany. Tlie Alahomedans looked for the 
advent of a countless host of the hiithful, backed by 
2U0,<H)0 “ Russ.” Exaggerated reports of great move- 

ments in Central Asia, tlie cradle of Indian revolutions for 
eight! enmt lines, were st>rea(f far and wide, and in the re- 
mote Deccan people began to bury their money and 
jewels in the ground. 

During this commotion Lord Auckland left Calcutta and 
proceeded to Simla. The north-west provinces were at. 
Lore! Aut’k- visited with a desolating famine, wliicb 

land'smove- -vvas calculated to have swept away 500,000 of 
ments. inhabitants, and Lord Auckland, whose can\p 

of 20,000 men served to aggravate the calamity, was en- 
treated to retrace his steps to Calcutta. If he had \is- 
Aened to this advice and rctui^ied to the s'jat of 
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mciit,* and had thus been brought under the wholesome 
intluotice of the members of Council, the Company would 
have been spared the horrors of the Aighan war, but ho 
resolved to continue his progress. At Simla his cabinet 
council consisted of Mr. Macnaghten, the foreign secretary, 

Mr. Colvin, his ])rivate secretary, and Mr. Torrtms, a young 
civiliiift of great yarts and great imf)etuosity ; but tiny 
were all men of much greater strength of character and 
resolution than Lord Auckland, and the war is to he attri- 
buted to fheir inthicnce. The home (Government, seeing in 
every direction the indication of a restless and aggressive 
spirit on tlu) part of Russia and heragemts direehul against 
the security of the British empir(‘ in India, had instructed 
tVie Government to adopt vigorous measures t'or its protec- 
tion ; and Mr. M‘Neiil, the minister in Persia, strongly ad- 
vised Lord Auckland to raise u[) a harrier in Afghanistan 
by subsidising and strcngthiuiing Dost Mahomed. 

Itf was at this period of lei-nientatioTi that Captain a.d. 
Burnes app(!ai-ed at Cal)ul. In the East, tho importance of 
a mission is measured by the value of the j)resents ; (’„p(,un 
and the Tnagniticence of the gifts of Mr. Mount- ut 

Stuart El[)hinston(^ in 18 <tS was not forgotten. 

Wlien, therefore. Captain Burnes opoiual his tn^asury, con- 
sisting of a pistol and teles(U)2)o lor tin; Dost, and sonio 
pins aiid^ieedles for the zenana, Ik; an<l his embassy sunk 
at once into contempt. He found the inllmaicoof J Arsia para- 
• m^unt in Afghanistan. The Host’s brothers, tin; rulers oi‘ 
Candahar, were lU'gotiating an alliance olfensive .and defen- 
sive with tho Shah, and an (uivoy had arrived at theii' 
001111; to complete the treaty, together with an ambassador 
with robes and presents for tin; Dost. The passionate de- 
sire of his heart was tlu; recovery of Pyshawur, and ho 
assured Captain Burnes that if he were permitted to hope 
for any assistance from the British Govorrinient, he would 
break off all intercoui’sc with# Persia, and send hack tht; 
plenipotentiary from Candahar. But Lord Auckland liad 
' a morbid dread of giving offence to Kunjeet Sing, and re- 
^ fused to listAui to any proposal regarding Peshawar. Yet 
the Sikh ruler had offered to restore it to Dost Mahomed if ho 
would pay tribute for it ; and the Dost was prepared to 
liold it as a fief, S(;nding the customary presents to Lahore ; 
and there can he no doubt that if the cabinet Council ;it 
Simla had boldly met the question, and entrusted the 
setti^ent of it to Captain Burnes at Cabul, and to Cap- 
taiu^ade af Lahore, it would have been brought to aii\ 
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early and satisfactory issue, and the Dost would have been 
secured as an ally ; but from first to last a spirit of infa- 
I tuation Twrvaided the Aff^haii policy of the Governrr^pnt. 
Captain Durnes had thri'atened the Candahar chiefs with 
the severe dis})leasur(i of the Ilritish Government if tliey 
persisted in cultivalimr th(i Persian alliance, and they dis- 
missed < he envoy without th(‘ usual cerem 4 .>nit‘s, on theh-ssur- 
ance of Caiptain Ihirnes that he would ])r()tect them from 
th(‘ displeasure of* flu* JVrsiiiiis, and, if necessary, subsidise 
their lroo])s. Jj(u*d Auckland sev(‘rely re])riman’ded him 
for havin|j^ excetsled his instructions, and directed liim to 
infoi'in tlu' ruhns tliaf. 1 h' had lu^ld out expectations which 
his GovernnH'ut declimal to sanction; and they lost no 
time in t;oni])let in<jf the trealy with Pei'sia, which was rati- 
fied by tlu^ Ivussian ministei* at Telu'ran, who eng’asjfcd 
to def(Mid (^indahai* from every attack. The })ro}>osal of 
Captain Purm*s was, however, highly ap[)roved of bj^the 
ministry in London. 

Al‘t(*r tlu! I’tu’i'ipt of Ijord Auckland’s unfavourable I’Cply 
in LSdfi, Dost Mahomed despatclu'd an envoy to solicit the 
Ttie liTi.sbiiin emperor of itussia to ])rot.(‘ct him from the Sikhs, 
envoy. Captain Yiktevitch was thereupon .sent to Cabul 
with rich ])res(‘nts, and an autotjcra])!! from the emperor, 
the {luthenticity of which has becm qu(*stioned, bpt never 
A 1 ). disproved. He airived in Cabul on the lOth December, 
1837 and the Dost immediately visited Captain Burnes, and as- 
sured him that he desin^d no connection excej^t witdi ttie 
hinu^lish Goveiaiment, and was ready to dismiss the Russian 
tmvoy summarily if any hopes were ludd out to him from 
Simla. Ca|)tain Burnes, on the one hand, dissuaded him 
f*rom so imprudtmt a step, and, on the other, ur^ed on 
Lord Auckhnul the importance of immediate and decided 
jatdiion in this n('ck-to-neck strutjg'le between Russia and 
jEnu;land at Cabul ; but Lord Auckland replied that he 
musP waive all hoj>e of l’e^du^wur, and be content with 
whatever arran^cmuuit Runj(‘(‘t Sing* miglit think fit to 
make. I’lie Dost then stati'd that he should consider him- 
self safe if the province were placed jointly in his hands 
and those of his bi-other, who governed it on behalf of 
Riinjeet Sing ; and Captain Burnes again im'fjortuned Lord 
(Auckland to give a favourable hearing to his representations, 
jassuring him that the A^han ruler was so anxious to culti- 
jvat-e the friendship of England that the Russian envoy had 
pot been acknowledged up to that time. This hope, tjow- 
^ver, was finally quenched by the letter wjiich the cabjhet 
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of secretaries at Simla persuaded tlie Governor- General 
to address to Dost Maliomed. It was not only supercilious, 
but j^rro^ant ; every sentence in it was calculated to kindle 
^ a flame of indignation in tlie breast of the Aighan nobility, 
and Captain Durnes’s mission became hopelt'ss. 

In the last resort, the Dost addressed a conciliatory letter 
to the €iovernor-Gejieral, imploi-ing him, in language border- 
ing on humility, to remedy the grievances of the lu-tiroment 
Alghans, and give them a little encouragement; ot ('uptain 
but he turned a deaf ear to (ivery ov(‘rture, and 
continued to recpiire that he should i-eject the alluring 
oilers made by Russia and P(‘i‘si;i, while lu^ himstdt olTered 
nothing in return but good ollices to prevent the farther 
encroachment of the vSikhs. It couLd scarcely have been 
unknown at Sinda that Ivunjecit Sing had no irioro 
idea of inarch i/ig to Cabul than to JVkin, and that the 
mere mention of the Khyber pass, as General Avitabile 
utlirffied, gave the Sikh soldiers the colic. When the last 18o8 
jray of hope vanished, the liussian envoy was conducted 
{with great parade through the streets, and received at th(3 
diurbar witli much distinction. Captain Rurnes returned 
to Simla, and found a strong feeling of animosity against 
the Dost in Lord Auckland’s advisers, wliowere irritated to 
])erceive tliat, instead of meekly submitting to their dicta- 
tion, he ^as sitting at the gate of India hesitating whether 
to accept their terms or the oUcth of their ()p])onents, 

• anti it was resolved to march across the Indus and depose 
him, and to reinstate Shah Soojah on the throne. It was 
at hrst conternplatc'd that an expedition should he organised 
to conduct him to Cabul, and that the Rritish Government 
should contribute all the necessary funds, as well as a body 
ol otli(;ers to discipline and command his troops, and a 
representative to actiompany him. But it was soon appa- 
rent that, unless the Government of India engaged in the 
war as principals, it must endLin a deplorable failure*. It 
was accordingly determined to send a large British army 
into the unexplored regions of Central Asia, where all con- 
voys of provisions, stores, and ammunition must traverse the 
states of doubtful allies, and thread long and dangerous 
mountain defiles, beset with wild and plundering tribes, to 
oblige the Persians to raise tile siege of Herat, to drive 
Dost Mahomed from Afghanistan, and to place Shah Soojah 
in his seat. A tripartite treaty was negotiated And 
colluded Mr^ Macnaghten between the Government of 
Sliah Soojah, and llunjeet Sing, who engaged to 
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con tribute the aid of a body of troops on condition that 
the Shah should confirm his rip^ht to the possessions he had 
acquired beyond the Indus, and divide with him whatever 
,Bums ho might bo able to extort fi’om the Ameers of Sinde. ^ 
’The expedition was undertaken chiefly under the advice of 
Mr. Colvin, though Sir John liobhouse, the President of 
the Board oi* Control, sulise(juontly clajmed to slrx;-e the 
responsibility of it, inasmuch as his letter, authorising it on 
the part of th(i ministry, crossed the l('tt(‘r from Simla an- 
nouncing that it had been commanded. With the* exception 
of the ministerial circ-le in Downing Street and the se(!re- 
taries at Simla this prej»osterous enterprise was universally 
(soiuhmined. Mr. Klph instone stated that “ if 27, OCA) men 
“ could be sent through the Bolan Pass to Candahar, and 
“ we could feed them, we might take Cabul and set up 
, Shah Soqjah ; but it was hopeless to maintain him in a 
' “poor, cold, strong, and nunote country, among a tuii)ulent 
“ people Iik(> the Afghans.” Jjord William Bcmtiiick^con- 
sideiH'd the j)r(q’ect an act of incredible lolly. Lord Welles- 
l(‘y regarded “ tliis wild exf)edition, 800 miles from our 
“frontier and our resources, into one of the most difiicult 
“ countrit^s of the world, a land of rocks and dc'serts, of 
“ sands, and ic(*, and snow, as an act of infatuation.” The 
Duke, with ])rophetic sagacity, allirmed that “the conse- 
“(juence of once crossing the Indus to settle j/ Govern- 
“ ment in Afghanistan would be a perennial march into the 
“ country.” An attempt was made to justify the expedition ’ 
„ in a manifi'sto datcal at Simla the 1st October, one 
s;t8 of the most remarkable documents in the Company’s 
archives, uniejue for its unscrupulous misstatements and 
its audacious assertions. A single instance will suffice to 
stamp its character : it affirmed that the orders for assem- 
bling the army were issued in concurrenice with the Sujireme 
Council, when'as the Council, when required to place the 
proel;imation on ri‘cord, i*g^nonstrat(Hl on the consum- 
mation of a })olicy of such grave importance without their 
having had any opportunity of expressing their opinion on 
it. The immediate object was said to be to succour the 
besieged garrison of Herat, and to that memorable siege we 
now turn. « 

The province of Herat, tli^p acquisition of which had for 
many years been the one object of desire to the sovereigns 
The siege of t>f Persia, is the only route through which a large 
Herat. and well equipped army can advance from the 
north-west towards India, and is considered* the crate 'of 
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Afghanistan on the west, as Cabnl is on the east. All the 
niatei^als for the equipment and maintenance of an army 
are to be found in great abundance, and the fertility of 
the soil has given it the title of the granary of Central Asia. 

The king , Kamran, was one of the worst si>eeinicn8 of an 
Oriental despot and voluptuary, and his minister, Yar 
Mahc»ied, tliough not devoid of courage and abilities, was 
justly described as “ the greatest scoundrel in Afghanis- 
“tan.’* The king of Persia sat down before it on the ^ 
tidrd No^emlx'r; the fortifications were erumhling away, 
and the town might have been carried by a vigorous 
assault on the first day. Its successful defeiua' was owing 
to tbtf exertions of one man. A few days before tluj com- 
mencement of the siege, a young olHcer of the Pombav 
Artillery, Li'sutenant Kldred Pottinger, who had be(‘n sent 
to make researches in Central Asia, entered tlie town in 
tliQ.garl) of Visyud^ or descendant of Alaliomed, and resolved 
to i^main and take part in the approaeliing struggle, llis 
servi(a>s were readily accej)ted by tin; king and the vizier, 
and tlie natural ascendancy of genius sjx^odily gave liim 
the chief direction of Of)erations. The garrison was ani- 
mated with a spirit of* great resolution, and under his 
inspiration bathed all the assaults of the PcT'sians for five 
montlis, though assisted by a regiment of Russians, who 
were styNed deserters to save appe.aranees. Mr. M‘Ncill, 
the Englisli minister at Teheran, joined the J Yrsian eamj) on 
lUb Oth April, and, finding both parties inclined to accept 1838 
his riKaliation, procecaled into the city to negotiate witli 
Shah Kainran, and there Avas every prospect of an (\'irly 
accommodation ; but, during Iiis absence, the Russian 
minister who followed him from the capital in all haste had 
reached the Shah’s encampment, and urged the continu- 
ance of the siege, atid advanced funds for the support of 
the army. The aspect of affairs was immediately changed ; 
the Shah gave a cold receptioji to the British ministpr on 
his return from the city, rejected the amicable arrange- 
ment he had made, and announced his resolution to renew 
the siege ; and Mr. M‘Neill retired to the Turkish frontier. 

The 24th Juno was fixed for a general assault. The 
^ works were attacked uncU;r the personal din^ction of Count 
) Simonich, the Russian ministef, and his engineer sioge 
! officers at five points; the alsailants were re- raised, 
pulsed from four of them, but at the fifth a practical breach 
was made in the defences, and the courage of the Heratecs 
bog&n to falK Yar Mahomed withdrew from the carnage ^ 
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A.iK |but Pottinger dragged him l)ack to tlio breach, and urged 
tlje defence with such irresistible energy thrfi; tlie 
jPersians, wlion on the })()iiit of gaining tlie city, recoiled 
and fled, leaving 1,700 in killi;d and wounded. ‘The 
siege was tlieii turiu'd into a blockade?, and the inhabitants 
suti'ered the extremity ol’ want. Aleanwhik;, two steamers 
^^'(‘re S(‘nt. by the (Government of India to occupy the 
island of Karrack, and tlnw wen? magnified by rumour 
into a portentous stjuadron. Mr. M'Neill took advantage? 
o(‘ the const(‘]'nat ion ci-eati'd by this moveunent to send 
(k)lon(d Stoddai’t to tln^ Persian camp to assure tlie king 
(hat, if In? did not- r(?lin({uish his design, he would bring on 
lunivStdf the luistilily o(‘ the Ih-itish (.Government wlfo had 
ab-eiidy siud. an armannmt into tlie Persian (julf. The king 
wanted only a d(‘cent pretiwt to raise the si(‘g(‘, which 
had (tost/ him deal*, and r<‘()li(?d thad to s(‘cure its friendship 
he was prejiared to abamlon it-, lie broke up liis enc'amp- 
nnmt on tin* Idh Sejitcunber, and retired with the io.4s of 
half his army and mu(*h ti-i'asuri?, and with the disgrace of 
having failt?d in an <‘xp(‘dition w]n(?]i had been the talk 
of (Jenti'al Asia for nim? months, ddiis memorable de- 
f(‘n(?e of llei’at against d-n, ()()() IVrsians aidi'd by European 
enginei'rs, stands side by sid(? with the siege of Arcot, 
and i’(dl(?(*ts no little rc'iiown on tdie Anglo-Saxon youth 
by wh()S(? genius it was achieved, tliough lu' had ntver seen 
service, and ])ossess(‘d no knowledge? of the art of war 
(‘xeept what In? had derived from books. t 

The grand projects of l\?rsia and Ilussia wliic'h had for 
two years agitated tin? public mind from tin? (kispian Sea 
T'.'rsihUiuxj ('ape (aunorin were now (pienched. The 

ill til.' dangers which menac(?d the British possessions 
t?xi)odition. jjj lieiia were at once disjielled. Russia w^as 
nowluu’o in Central Asia, and it watt- expected that the 
expt'dition to Cahul would be reliiujuished ; but the in- 
fatua|t?d Gov(?rum(‘nt at ISipila determined to persevere. 

1838 On the t)th Noveinher it was announced that, while the 
raising of the siege of Jh'rat was a just cause for congra- 
tulation, the Government would still continue to prose- 
cute the expedition with vigour. Of the reasons assigned, 
one was that the treaty .with Runjeet S<*ng and with 
Shah Soojah bound us in t honour to proceed with it ; 
but, in tbe convention Avitinthe ruler of the Punjab there 
Avas no allusion to tbe march of a British army across 
the Indus, and the exiled monarch Avas particularly 
yixious to avoid the unpopularity of bein^ carried <to 
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Cabul on <lie shoulders of infidels. All hc^ wanted was the 
Coinpatiy’s gold to enable him to secure the swords of the 
mercenary Afghans. 


SECTION II. 

LOUD Auckland’s adminlstua'iion— -jiik afoitan wak — suu- 

* KKNDFJi OF 'J’lIE DOST. 

Tjie army of the Indus, as it was designated, was assem- 
bled in* Novembtu* at Eerozt'pore, where there was a grand 
meeting b(d \veen the (jlovernor-Ceneral and the sipctin;? of 
lion ot tlie Eunjai), tluai tottce-ing on the Indnk louijift 
of the grave, but still exhibiting in his conn- tiu'r.ovW- 
tenanee the calmness of design, while his single 
eye Afas still lighted up wdth the fire of entm’prise. Theri^ 
^vere showy |)figeants, and gay doings, and the mancmivres 
of mimic warfiu'e. As the army wuis no longer destined 
for Herat, its strength was redmaal; and tlu; (a)mniander- 
in-Chief, who had consented to assume the command when 
it was to march into Central Asia, detdimul to head a 
diminished force sim]>ly to ]>lace Shah Soojah in the seat 
of a betJ^er man. 'Jdie Hengal column started from 
Eerozepore on the 10th December 9,500 strong, with 30,000 
• ca#iels amd 38,000 camp folio w^ers. The force raised for 

Shah Soojah, and called his Jinny, though commanded by 
Cornpjiny’s officers jind paid from the Company’s treasury, 
(‘(uisisted of 0,000 men. The Bombay troops under Sir 
John Keane numbered 5,000, and the whole force amountcnl 
to 1:1,000. The political charge of the expedition was 
entrusted to Mr. Macnaghten, and he was styled the 
envoy. The direct route to Cabul lay through the 
Punjab ; but Runjeet Sing, whom Lord A uckland styled our 
ancient and faithful ally,” (feclincd to grant a passage 
through his dominions to a body of more than 50,000 men, 
and it became necessary to take a circuitous route of 1,000 
miles down the Indus, and then across it up to Candahar 
and Cabul. 

This devious course had an (we also to the determination 
which had been formed to lay fJic Ameers of Sinde under 
contribution. The province had formerly been 
a dependency of Cabul, and had paid tribute the Ameers 
whenever tlJe Afghan sovereign was able to 
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enforce it. No revenue, however, had been paid for more 
lb39 than forty years, and the Ameers were to all inteilts and 
purposes independent ; but they were now required to^give 
V twenty-five lacs of arrears to a sovereign who had been an 
I exile for thirty years. Colonel Pottinger, the Resident, 
jiresented tlui demand, but was eoidbunded by the produc- 
tion of tw’o releases in full from all further claims of every 
descri[)tion whi(di Sliidi Soojah liad written in two Korans 
and signed and seal(‘d tiv(^ years before, when he exacted 
three lacs of riip(‘(‘s (d them ; Lord Auckland, hoxlevt'r, said 
that lie did not consider it. incuinlK'nt on him to enter 
into an}' investigation of this plea, and Mr. Macnaghten 
allinued that, rather than allow the grand cnL'rpriSe they 
V' t're cngag(‘d in to hr. iinpedt'd by the oppositiim of the 
Ameers, it won Id be better to let ‘i0,000 Punjab troo})s loose 
on their capital. It. was likewise' resolved to impose a sub- 
sidiary treaty on them for which t lu'y were required to 
pay tlirees lacs a y(‘ar ; .and, as tlu'V demurred to t'hese 
(h'mands, Mr. Macnaghten ilireeted Colonel INittinger to 
inform them (hat “ m'ithcr the? ready power to crush and 
“annihilates tliean nor the will to call it into actieui were 
“wanting, if it apjx'are'el necessary.” Sir John Keane 
marcheel up with the Re)mbay army to the vicinity of 
Hyderabad, anel the Rengal cohiinn was sent elown 
to co-oj)erate with him. Awe'elby tiu'se de'me)nstnfi.ie)ns, the 
Ameers submitte'el te> necessity, signed the treaty, anei sent 
in the first instalment. ^ 

The' se'poys, notwithstanding their I'eligious prejuelices, 
crosse'd the Inelus without hesitation, and planteal the flag 
.\(ivaiio(' of Knglaud on its right bfink ; but the disas- 
tiu;arni.v. (ei’S of the army commenced as soon as it was 
across. The Rengal eeilumn pushed on in advance through 
the arid desert, Lit) mih'S in le'iigidi, of Cutch G un- 
da va, which t'urnislu'd little waiter and not a blade ot‘ 
grasps. 'Idle camels ditul by hundreds, and the mortality 
among the draft cattle', on wdiieh the subsistence of the 
army depended, was portentous. After traversing this 
sterile waste the troo[)s were six day's getting through the 
terrific detiles of the Rolan Pass, where a small band 
might have brought the expedition to a deadlock. The 
flint stones lamed the cailels ; fatigue and the want of 
pasture disabled the artilld-y liorses ; the mountain paths 
were strewed 'with tents, equipages, and stores ; and the 
j rivulet which flowed at the bottom of the ravines^ was 
f tinted with the carcases of animals. Emer^ng from* this 
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pass army entered the beautiful valley of Shawl ; but 
the provisions found there were scanty, and starvation 
stared the army in the fVice. On the Gth April the Bombay a.d. 
• column and Shah Soojah’s army joined the Bengal force at 
(^)wetta, and Sir John Keane assumed the chief command. 

The trc'ops were half mutinous for want of food, the loaf 
of thc^ European noldier was diminished in weight, the 
native troops were reduced to a pound of flour and the 
camp folI(^\v(M*s to half that (]uantity, and tlu^ army was 
obliged to push on to Candahar. In the intervening space 
lay the Khojuk pass, scarcely less formidable than the 
Bolan, .tliough of more limited extent. The battori(?s and 
lield-pi('ces were draggcal up and lowered down its tre- 
mendous precipi(!es by the European soldiers, pressed by 
hunger, j)ar(died with thirst, and consumed by inctissant 
fatigue. As Shah Soojah apj)roaeh(Hl Candahar, the 
Baru^zie cldefs, the brothers of the Dost, betrayed by 
tlieir own olTicers who had been corru[)t(Hi, fled to the west, 
and he entei'cd the city on the ‘dhth April. 

The army, still on reduced rations, was obliged to remain 
inactive at Candahar for t(*n wc(‘ks to await the ripening 
> of the crops. At a distance of 2d() ndles from the Oapturoof 
city and IK) from. Cabid lay the renowned fortress 
of phnzm, from which Mahmood had marched eight 
centuries before to plant the st-audard of the crescent on 
^th^ plains of India. Dost Mahomed’s son, Hyder Khan, 
luui been sent to strengthen tlie garrison and tlio fortiti- 
c.atioiis and to provision the fort for six months. The 
parapet which rose sixty or seventy feet perpendicular 
above tlie ])lain, combined with the wet ditch, presented an 
iusn I'rnountable obstacle to any attack by mining or escalade. 

Sir John Keane bad imprudently left his siege guns behind 
at Candahar, and tTie collapse of the expedition appeared 
inevitable. Happily, one of the gates had not been built 
r.p, and Captain Thomson, tin? cliief engineer, convmced 
the Cornmander-in-Chief that the only mode of attack which 
presented any chance of success was that of blowing up the 
gate and forcing his way into the fortress. Under his 
direction, therefore, 900 lbs. of powder were packed up in 
bags and conveyed on a tempestlious night to the spot. The 
powder exploded ; the barricajfe was shivered, and great 
.masses of masonry and wood ca|ne toppling down. Colonel , 
Dennie and the IJth Light Infantry rushed in with the j 
storming party, after a fearful struggle over the debris, ! 
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ithe English ensign was floating at daybreak over thg proud 
citadel of Ghuzni. 

Tlie fall of Ghuzni, wliich left the road to C^buLopen, 
bewildered Dost MahonuMl, and lie called his officers. 
Arrival at together, and with the Koran in his hand 
(!ubui. im]>lored tluMw to make one bold stand like 

brave men and true ]>i*li(‘vers. “You have eaten m^ salt,” 
he said, “for thirteen years; grant me one lequest. 

“ Stand by the brotluu* of Fntteh Khan while ^he makes 
“ one last charge on thes(‘ infidel dogs; be will fall; then 
“ make yonr own terms with Shah Soojab.” But there 
was neither spirit nor fidelity in them ; and the Dost, 
seeing the struggle h(»p(‘h\ss, parked his guns at Urgundeh 
and turned with a {(‘w followers to the region of the Hindoo 
Ch)Osh. (,'a plain (jutram and pine ot her ollicers, animated 
i)y the ardent sjiirit of adventure, startl'd in pursuit of him 
with a body of eavnlry, and gave him no rest i’or si.^ days 
and nights; hut they were impeded at every step by the 
treaidieroiis chief llajei" Khan, who aecompanied them with 
several huiuli’c'd Afghan horse, and on reaching Bameean 
they found that the Dost had passed beyond ttie limits of 
A. I). tAfghaiiistan. On tlie 7th August Sliah Soojah, resplendent 
isy9 iwith jewc'ls, was conducted wit h martial pomp through 
jtJie city of Gabul to the Bala Jlissar, the palijeo in the 
eitmh'l ; but tlu're wuis no enthusiasm. The inhabitants 
came to their tJjresholds to gaze not so much at the Sjiah 
a.s at the iutidel soldiers parading their streets, on wliom 
they ])oured a shower of maledicd.ions. Three weeks later 
the Shall was joined by his son I'iniur, avIio had advanced 
on the direct routi* througli the I’unjaband Peshawur, with 
4,t)(MJ raw recruits, paid by the Company, and und(T the 
direction of Colonel Wadi?. fliis expedition was accoiu- 
jianied liy a eontingent of b,000 of llifnji^et Sing’s soldiers, 
to whom any moveTiieiit into Afghanistan was odious, and 
they* were repeatedly eiigag^nl in thigrant mutiny. As the 
force entered the Khyber, the Afretnlies prepared, as usual, 
to oppose its progress; hut Colomd Wade crowned the heights 
and turned their flanks, and by this masterly movement 
these terrible detiles were opened, probably for the first time, 
by* steel instead of gold.. i 

The object of the expJiition — that of substituting a 
friendly for a liostile power in Afghanistan — was now ac- 
Retontion com])li.shed, and the period had arrived when, ac- 
of the cording to the Simla manifesto, the British troops 
army. were to be withdrawn. Within^ mrt night ^ter 
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the ent rance of Shall Soojah, however, Lord Auckland placevl 
on record that “ to leave him without the su])port of a 
‘‘ British army would be followed by his expulsion, which 
“ would retiect disgrace on Gov('rninent and become a 
“ source of danger.” It was determined, therefore, to 
leave a force of 10,000 men to maintain him on his throne ; 
and, the Duk(5 Jiad predicted, our ditliculties began as 
soon as our military success was com])lete. Cleneral VVill- 
sliiri‘, who commanded the Jh>mhay army, was instructed 
on his n't^irn to inflict a seveu-e chastisement on Mehrab a.u, 
Khan, the ruler of Beloehistan, for having withheld siip^dic'S 18u9 
as the army advancuHl thi*ongh his country ; but as our troops 
had wantonly desolated the country in tJieir march, Jind he ; 
had none to give, the proceeding was unjust and vin- i 
(dictive. The Belochecs foimht valiantly for their country 
and their chi(T; hut. the capital, Khejat, was stornu'd, and 
the Khan fell valiantly in its dehmee with eight of hisprin- 
cipaf odicers. 

Th(^ expedition was as fertile in honours as it was barren 
in military achievimumts. It was a ministerial measure, 
condemned by the geiuu’al voi(*o of so(ueiy in 
England and in India, and it was detmied politic 
to give as much erldi as possible to the first, success. Lord 
Auckland was (n‘('ntod an earl ; Sir John K.i‘a,ne, who had 
done lesi^fihari nothing, a l)aron with an arniiiity of 2,000L 
Mr. Macnagliten, Colonel Eotting(‘r, and General Willshiro 
•received haronetcios, and Colonel Wade a knighthood; but 
Ca[>t;uTi Thomson, wh<> hod saved the expedition from an 
ignominious and fatal failure by blowing np tlie gate of 
Ohuzni, obtained nothing but a brevet majority and the 
lowest order of tlie Bath ; and lie abandoned the service. 

^Kunjeet Sing died as the expedition was leaving Canda- 
Ijar, on the 27th Juio, at the age of fifty-seven, the victim 1831J 
of excesses in which he had long been accus- Death of 
tomed to indulge. Ho possej^ed tlio same erq- nnnjgct 
ative genius as Sevajee and Hyder Ali. The 
edifice of Sikh greatness w'as exclusively his work, and he 
would doubtless have established a great empire in Hindo- 
stan if he had not been liemmed in by the Company’s 
power. He succeeded to the Jeadorsbip of a single tribe | 
in the Punjab, when it w^as disiracted wdth the contests of | 
a dozen chieftains, and to tlie command of a body of ’ 
matchlock horsemen. He bcHueatlied to his successor a 
great kingdom enriched with the spoils of its neighbours, 
together witR an army 80,000 strong, with 300 pieces of 
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cannon, Buperior in discipline, in equipment, and in valour to 
any force over before assembled under a native chief. He 
bad the Oriental passion fur hoarding, and loft ty^elve 
crores of rupees in his treasury, of which he bestowed half , 
a crore on the poor ; the Koh-i-noor, which now adorns the 
diadem of England, lie bequeathed to Jugcrnath. He was 
the only man in his country favourable to the Eiiglish 
alliance, and during the expedition to Cabul placed the re- 
sources of his country at the disposal of the Government. 
The hostility of his ministers and officers broke* out soon 
aftor his death, and so greatly augmented the perils of 
our position in Afghanistan, that Sir William Macnaghten 
urged Lord Auckland “ to curb the Sings,” as the Sikh 
chiefs were called, “ and to macadamise the Punjab, and 
” annex Peshawiir to the dominions of Shah Soojah.” 

A. I). Soon aftcT the occupation of Cabul, the llussophobia 

1810 wliich distracted Sir William Macnaghten, Sir Alexander 
HuHsian Puriies, and other Pritish officers in Afghan'istan 
rose to (ever heat, on the announcement that a 
Kiiivu. grcJit JIussian expedition was about to proceed to 
Kliiva, the c(‘lcbrated Kharism of early Mohamedan his- 
tory. This country lies to the south of the sea of Aral 
on the banks of the Oxus, but, with the exception of the 
oasis of Merv, is a continuous waste, unrelieved by moun- 
tains, rivers, lakes, or forests, and with scarcely fnore than 
a inillioii of inhabitants. For half a century the rulers 
had been in the habit of committing depredations *on ' 
Russian caravans, at tacking Russian posts, and kidnapping 
Russian subjects whom they held in slavery. Tlie emperor 
determined on a milibiry expedition to fulfil “ the im- 
“ perial obligation of j)rotectiiig the lives and liberties of his 
“ subjects ; ” but there was likew ise a second motive. In his 
Simla manifesto Lord Auckland had slated that the object 
of the expedition was also “ to give the name and just in- : 
“ finance of the British Government its proper footing 
“ among the nations of Central Asia.” The ambitious 
spirit of Sir William Macnaghten was disposed to carry 
out this policy to an extent Avhi(di startled even his own 
Government. He sent a military force beyond Bameean to 
depose an Oosbek chief an^ instal another, and alarm was 
spread tlirough TurkestanV Major Todd, wffio had been 
sent as the representative of the Governor-General to Herat, 
was strengthening its foixlfications, and had despatched 
one of his assistants to Khiva to offer the Khan the \)Oon 
of British friendship. The envoy exceeded* his inptruc- 
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tions,' and proposed an alliance, offensive and defensive, 
which Hiord Auckland immediately disavowed. A mission 
was also sent to Bokhara. 

These simultaneous movements, military and diplomatic, 
* aroused the jealousy of the cabinet of St. Petersburg, w^ho 
resented any intrusion of tlie English Govcni- Russian ex- 
iiient 4into the polij/ics of Central Asia, and the 
ompei’or ordered the Khiva expedition to ad- 
vau{*e without any delay, five months earlier than was 
originally*intcnded. The manifesto which announced its 
desj)ateh, after enumerating the injuries the llussians had 
Huslained from the Khivana, adopted the language ol’ Lord 
Auckhfnd’s proclamation, and stated that the expedition 
was also intended “ to strengthen in tliat part of Asia the 
‘ lawful influence to which Jtussia had a riglit.” The 
liussian journals affirmed without any disguise tliat the 
object of it was “ to establish the strong influence of Russia 
“ in ^xhiva, Bokhara, and Kokand, and to prevent the in- 
“ fluence of the East India Company from taking root in 
“ Central Asia.” The two European nations destined to 
divide the predominant power in Asia between tbom, were 
at this time jealous of each other’s ])rogress, and were re- 
sorting to the fatal expedient of fitting out oxfunlitions to 
counteract it. “ If we go on at this rate,” said Baron 
Brunow tS Lord Palmerston, “tlie Cossack and the Sepoy 
“ will soon cross bayonets on tbe Oxus.” The Russian ex- 
•}>e(^tioii proved a total failure. It moved from Orenburg 
in November on a march of 1,000 miles in the depth of 
winter, when the snow lay several feet deep on the ground, 
and not a blade of grass was to bo found, and the general 
was obliged to retrace his steps after the loss of half his 
army. Subsequently Major Todd despatched Captain 
Shi>ke8pear to Kliiv^, who prevailed on the Khan to de- 
liver up 400 Russian slaves, whom be conducted to Oren- 
burg, but bis interference was considered intrusive. • 

After the detei’iiiination was formed to retain a British 
tirmy in Afghanistan, the most important of all questions 
was the encampment of the troops at the capifal. The Bala 
The Bala Hissar of Cabul stood on a hill, and 
completely commanded the city, jlt afforded accommodation 
for 5,000 troops, and, if well preyisioned and supplied with 
military stores, could be held bl 1,000 men against what- 
ever force or skill the Afghans c|)uld bring against it. It 
was tke k^ of OabuJ, and tbe security of our position de- 
pended on oiS^o^upation of it. The Shah insisted on 
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excluding the soldiers from it, that the privacy of his 
zenana iniglit not bo disturbed, and in an evil hour the 
envoy, C(»ntrary io his own better judgment, yielded to his 
importunity and th(‘ gjin’ison was turnecl into cantonments ^ 
in the plain, erected in the most exposed position that 
could be thouLdit of. Tlie, whole of the Afghan policy 
*from first to last was a tissue of h>lly, but, the crowr?ing act 
of insanity was tlie resignation of tlu' llala iiissar to the 
Shah’s hundred and fifty wa>men. Tlie coiivicta'ou daily 
l)ecaTne niorf' (•oulii-riHul, th.at be had no hold on tin; 
attaclinu'iit of’ his sul)j(a;ts, aiid tliat it was the infidel aid 
on whicli he rt'sti'd fur su)>port that was five chief element 
of his unpopularity. Its prescmce was regarded like a 
visitat ion of t h(^ plagiu*. J\Ia.ny of the |)olitical oflhu'rs 
were mf?n of high honour and conciliatory manners, but 
then; wer(; othei'S whose Imiiglity and arrogant b(;aring 
created disgust, and whose uid)lushing licentiousness, whitdi 
invadt'd the lionour of the noble.st famlli(’S, raised a feel- 
ing of l)urning iiidignation. During the twenty-seven 
months of our occupation, the Govt'rnment was a Gov(;rn- 
meiit of sentry-bo\(‘S, sustained only by the sheen of 
British bayomds. l’h(; country was garrisoned, not go- ^ 
verned, and we were re))osing on a smouldei’ing volcano. 
Within a few w(*eks of the occupation of Cabul, the high- 
landers in the; Khyl)er mass.aci'ed a large detachment of 
troops and carried olf tlu'ir baggage. The whole j)rovince 
of Beloehistan rose in revolt and deposed the chief wAorrt 
General Willsliire had imposed on the people, and General ' 
Nott was obliged to march down from Caridaliar to restore 
our authority. But the chief cause of anxiety was con- 
nected with the movements of Dost Mahomed. 

Aftei* his flight from Cabul, be accepted the hospitality 
of the Ameer of Bokhara, “ the Comiminder of the Faitbfiil,” 
Movonionts most atrocious tyrant iu Central Asia, who 

ot soon aft(;r subjected him to a gric;vous cap- 

Muhonicd. Meauwhilc bis brother, Jubber Khan, 

after wandering from place to place with the females of his 
family, placed them under the protection of the British 
Government. The confidence thus shown in our honour and 
generosity by a people proverbial for perfidy, was no ordi- 
nary tribute to our natioi^l character. The Dost, having 
at length made his escape f rom Bokhara, approached Cabul 
and found himself at thePliead of 6,000 or 7,000 OosBelcs, 
with whom he resolved to cross the Hindoo Coosh, raise the ^ 
war cry of the Prophet, and, gathering strength from jtne un- 
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popularity of Shah Soojah and his supporters, raarcli in 
triumph to Cabul. But Brig^adier Deniiio encountered 
him, with a mere handful of troops, and obtained a decisive 
victory over the host of Oosbeks. After this defeat Dost 
Mahomed moved into the Kohistan, or hii^ddands north of 
Cabul, and the chiefs who had recently sworn fidelity to 
the Skah on the l^oran, at on(;e espoused liis cause, but 
Sir Robert Sale' attacked him with ^reat success, tie 
flitted about the hills for two or three weeks, and then 
(jjime down into the l^ijrow district in the vitanity of 
the capital, which was immediately thrown into a state of 
jreneral hirment. The English ollicials were tilled with ^.u. 
consternation, and guns were mounted in all haste on the 184o 
citadel. On the 2nd Novendier, Sir Robert Sah*, wdio had 
been incessantly in pursuit of him, came upon lurii in the 
valley of Purwandurra ; the lieights were bristling with an 
armed population, but the Dost had only 200 horsemen 
witlfhim. The 2nd Cavalry galloped down upon him, and 
he resolved to me('t the charge manliilly. Raising hims(‘ll‘ 
ill his stirrups and uncovering his Ja^ad, he called upon liis 
troops, in the name of God and the Propliet, to aid him in 
driving “ the accursed infidels ” from the land. The cavalry 
troopers fled from tlio held like a tlock of slieep, the 
Ihiropean officers fought witli the spirit of liorocvs, till three 
wcrokillcfl and two wounded. Sir Alexander Burnos, who 
was on the held, sent a hasty note to the envoy to assure 
•hiii that there was nothing left but to fall back on Cabul, 
and concentrate our force for its defence. The note was 
delivered to him the next afternoon as ho was taking a 
ride, whem to his surpri.se. Dost Mahomed suddenly pre- 
sented himself, and dismounting, gave up his sword and 
idaimcd his protection. He had felt, he said “even in the 
“ moment of vie tor)?* that it would be impossible to con- 
“ tiiiue the contest, and having met his foes in the open held 
“ and discomhted them lie couJd claim their considomtioii 
without indignity.” The Dost rode together with the 
envoy into the cantonment, where liis frank manners and 
dignihod bearing in the hour of adversity created a strong 
*eoUng of sympathy and admiration, which was in no small 
degree heightened by contempt ; for the puppet in the Bala 
llissar. He was sent on to Calcutta, where he was treated 
by Lord Auckland with the grclitest respect and considera- 
tion, and two lacs of rupees a wear were assigned for his 
■ •’^^pport. ^ 
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SECTION nr. 

LOUD AIJCKLAND’s ADMI.VLSTBATION THE AFGHAN' WAR — DE- 

STlUJCriON OF TUE ARMV. 

* 1 

Major Todi> liud been soni by Sir William Macnagliten to,. 
lj(*rat to riuiiutaiii ibo iiidueiico of tlio Ib'itisli Govornmeiit 
and to improve tlie fort itieat ions. Money was sent in great 
profusion from Cabal, bat Yar Malionied, the vizier, took 
*groat/ olVenee at t in* eiVorts mad(^ by the Major to suppress 
the execrjiblr trathi' in slavi^s, the e.urse of Central Asia, 
in wbleh he himself was deejdy im[)licated, and he offered 
to pliuH^ the whole eoantry und(‘r tlie conti’ol of the king of 
I’ersia, IikmoischI at tliis aet of ingratitude and perffdy, 
Sir AVillinm Macnagliten urged the immediate annexation 
of the jirovinee t,o the dominions of Shah Soojah, but 
Lord Aaekland was disposed to condone the coiidu(*t of the 
minister, and the sapply of guns, muskets, ammunition, and 
money was renewed with such prodigality as to alarm the 
tinamhal aatliorit i(‘s in Calcutta. 3Uit this lavish expendi- 
ture cudy led to more audacious intrigues, and Yar Mahomed 
, (‘ndeavoured to concHTt a plan wdth the Persian governor 
! of Mi'sIuhI for the invasion ol‘ (kindahar. This renewed aet 
of treachery exiiausted Major Todd's patien(;o, and he witli- 
h(‘ld the monthly subsidy till the orders of tlie Goveriior-p 
General could be received. The minister then rose in his 
(h'lnands, and on the 8th F(‘bruary insisted peremptorily on 
tlie payment of two lacs for the discharge of his personal 
d(‘l)ts, and a further advance for the impi’ovement of the 
fortifications, and an increase of the mouitly stipend, or 
the immediate dejiarturO of Major Todd. The Major at 
18 tl once witlidrew the embassy to the great mortification of 
Lord Auckland, wlio dis^nissed him fi‘oni his political 
employ and remanded him to his regiment. 

The political charge of the province of Candahar was 
entrusted to Major Kawlinsou, and the military command 
Goneniixott General Nott, an officer of sound judgment 
and Major and great decisi<m of character. .He was prompt 
Kawiiiison. succcssful ittdcaling with the revolts which 
were continually cropping Tap around him, but the freedom 
of his remarks wuis displeasing to Lord Auckland and to Sir 
William^ Macnaghten, and he was, unfortunately, re- 
fu8ed”t£e promotion which he expected on Sir Willoughby * 
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CottoTii^ retirement from the command at Cabul, and 
which, if it had been granted to him, would, in all proba- 
bility*', have avert ed the tremendous catastrophe of the ensuing 
• November. The Dooranees who occupied the province 
lying between Candahar and Herat, and who were of Shah 
Soojah’s own tribe, had hailed with delight the restora- 
tion eff their own •])rince to the throne, but when their 
expectation of sharing the sweets of power was disap- 
pointed the employment of European officers, they 
manifested a more i-ancorous liostility to him than any 
other tribe. Their chief, Akbar Khan, a.ssembled (),0U() men 
on the .banks of the Helmund in »Inly, in six divisions, wilh 
a- priest at the liead of each and a banner insiaibed “ Wti ■ 
“liave been trusting in (lod ; may He guard aaid guide us.” 

Me was vigorously attacked by Colonel Woodbiirn, and 
d(deat('d ; the conl‘ederacy was broken up, and all the chiefs 
mad^their submission with the exception of Akram Khan, 
whos(5 indomitable spirit resisted every overture. In other 
countries he might have Ixhui considered a yiatriot ; in 
Afghanistan he was regarded as a traitor. His feelings 
were well expressed in the Afghan remark, “ Wi; are con- vj 
“ tmit with blood, Imt shall never he content, with a master.” 

His retreat uuis betrayed for a bribe by one of his own 
tribe, and be was blown away from a gun by express orders 
from Cabin. 

The })rovinco lying to flic north-east of Candahar was a,i>. 
nilitd)itod by the ChiljieSj a fTiie muscular race, expm't in IStl 
the use of military wi'apoiis, and able to bring Tho Kiistern 
4f),<)U0 men into the field, but charaeierised by cuiiijios. 
an intense ferocity of disposition. They were as jealous of 
thiiir own independence as they were eager to corupier that 
^ of others. In time y^ast they had cairied their victorious 
anus to the capital of i’ersia, and exhibited their provvess 
on many a battle-field of India ; nor bad they ever bowed thu 
n.'ck to the rulers of Cabul or C/andabar. Sir WiJlianf had 
prevailed on them for an annual subsidy to abstain from 
lutestiug the highways and levying black mail, but their 
dcej>- rooted antipathy to the intruding foi-eigners became 
daily more apparent, and it was deemed necessary to 
strengthen the* fortifications of Khelat-i - ^ fortress 
lying in the heart of their territory. They determined to 
oppose this measure and advai.feed in great force to defeat 
it, when they were encountereJ by Colonel Wymer, who 
inflicted a sigjial defeat on thenr^ after an obstinate conflict 
of hours cojjtinued beyond sunset. Every emeute bad 
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now beun put down, and Sir William Macnaghten was 
beginning to congratulale liinisi‘lf on tbo termination of all 
his dillienltios, but Major Kawlinson assured him that 
the whole country was ])eiwaded by a spirit of implacable • 
hostility towards us, and that tlioi-e would 1)0 a general 
outburst on the lirst favourable op])ortunity. 

That ()j)port)inity was not fai* dislai]!/. The expense of 
garrisoning Afgliunistan was bc'ginning to tell on the 
R(w,)]ntioii biiances of India, The army of occupation fell 
loiioi.i litth; short of 25,000 men, and the annual 

(diarge wtis (‘omput(‘d at a crore and a half of 
7*np(‘es. All ih(! treasure accumulat(Mt by Lord 
William Ihuitinck had beem exhausted, the? treasmy was 
(Iraint'd and Com-t of Directors were tiJh'd Avith alarm. 
At the close of' th(*y comn)uni(;ated tlieir views to tlie 
Ciovernment at. Simla, and stated that as it was (wideiit 
tlu‘ i-estored niona.r(diy could not be m.'iintainod without a 
large fori'(‘, it Avas neci'ssary to maki‘ a large addition to 
th(' army ; hut they should advise the entire abandonment 
of the countiy, with a frank a\mwal of the complete failure 
of our object., ^fhe cii’cumstan(;es of the period appeared 
to be riioj’(‘ favourable to I’ctirement tiian tliey had ever < 
^^l)e(‘n. Tdic Persian court was on ibo most friendly terms 

i Avith us; the ltussia.n ('xjH'dition to Khiva l\ad totally 
failed ; Dost Mahomed and his family Avert? state prisoners 
with us, iiud the revolt in Ikdochislan Avas completely^ 
;(iquell(‘d. KSir William Macnaghten had, moreover, staged 
' < hat the nos(;s of the Do()rane(? cliitTs “had been brought 
“ to the grindstoiH', and that Afghanistan Avas as quiet as 
an Indian district, and its tranquillity was marAnllous.” 
Kothing ct)uld be more reasonable and pcflitic than this 
advici', but th(' (piestion of withdraAyal Avas unfortunately 
^ l(‘ft to the judgment of the Government of India — that is, 
jgjj to the decision of those Avho had advis(‘d the war, and they 
deeltired tliat to dtqn ixa' i]i6‘ Shah of Br itish sup]>ort would 
be an act of “ uiqrarulleled political atrocity.” There was 
no dilliculty in ])ersiuidiiig Lord Auckland that our troop.s 
ought not to be Avithdrawu before the authority of the 
Shah liad been completely consolidated ; Avliereasit Avas pal- 
pable to everyone but the* envoy that bis authority could 
never be sufficiently estabjisbed while the “ accursed in- 
“fidels,” as we wt?ro uif versally termed, continued to 
^garrison tlio country. It Vas therefore determined to re- 
main in Afghanistan, to make no increase to, the army, but 
iio reduce the expenditure, and to open a loan. • v* 
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Ttto rctrencliracnts were to be made by reducing the a.d. 
BtiponSs of the chiefs, and, by that fatality which seemed to 1841 
attepd cv(‘ry measure connc^cted witli this un- 
fortunate expedition, those which ought to hav^e nu'iitund 
come last were taken up first. The eastern (jhiljies 
were tlie first to he summoned to Cabiil, wlieii they were in- 
formcnl that tlie |‘xigencies of the StaU5 rcaidered the 
reduction of their allowances indis])ensablo. Tlie subsidies 
paid by us had been paid from time immemorial by every 
ruler of iffgi lanistaii, and were regarded by th(‘ highlanders 
as a patrimonial inhei*itance. Th(‘y were magnanimously 
indifferent to the polities of Afghanistan, and cared not 
\vh(^ rilled as long as i.lunr IVanchise was not invaded. The 
stipends now i-edu(*ed had, moreover, been guaranteed to 
th(?ni wlieii we took jiossession of tlie country, and they 
had jierformed their jiart of the contract with exemplary 
fidelity. They had not allowed a finger to be raised against 
our*^H)sts, or coui-iers, or weak diTachinents, and convoys 
of every description had passed through their terrific 
defiles, the strongest mountain barriers in the world, 
without interruption. They recanvial the announemnent 
of the reduction in the b(?g-inning- of October witliout any 
remonstrance, made their salaam to tlie envoy, and, ridiirn- 
jing to their fastnesses, plundered a caravan and Ifioiked up 
the [lassfs. The 35th Native Infantry, eommaiided by 
Colonel Montcith, which w'as under orders to return to 

* li^dia, was dirc^cted by the envoy to pro(Hied “to the passes 
“and chastise these rascals, and open the road to India;” 
but he was attacked during the night and lost the greater 
portion of his baggage. Sir Robert Sale, commanding the 
brigade returj:iing to India, who was directed to support the 
35th, was vigorously assailed in the Khoord Cabul pass, and 
on reaching IV'zeenf ordered a. detachment against the fort 
of the Ghiljie leader, the capture of whitdi would have in- 
flicted a severe blow on th^ insurrection, but tlaj wily 
chiefs contrived to cozen the political agent, and he was 
drawn into a treaty -wdiich concjeded nearly all they desired. 
Their stipends were restored, and 10,000 rupees paid down, 
but the revolt, instead of being nipped in the bud, was 
strengthened«by this display of weakness. While professing 
suVunission, they sent emissarie.s to raise the tribes in ad- 
vance, and Sir Robert Sale w&s obliged h) fight eveiy inch 
of bis way to Gundamuk, and! on his arrival there, found 
hi 8, communication with the cfipital closed, and the whole 
country in a blaze of rebellion.! 
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Sir William MacnagBten had been rewarded fo^ his 
services in Afghanistan with the governorship of Bombay, 
Murder of *^i^d had arranged to leave Cabal in the beginning 
Burnes. of November. Throughout the previous month, 
[while the .surface of society presented the appearance of an 
junrufiied calm, a gmioral confederacy, which embraced 
j every chief of (‘very tril)e, had beert organised for onr ex- 
pulsion. The envoy was warned by the most intelligeni 
and experienced oflicers — vSir Alexander Burncs excepted — 
of the storm whieli was gailieiaTig, but he persuaded hini- 
s(df that tlio count.ry was in a state of unprecedented repose, 
and tliat the rising of tin; (jlliiljies was a local emeate. On 
the evening of the 1st November, Sir Alexandc^r visited 
A.u. him to congratulate him on leaving tlie country in a state 
of such tramiuillity. At that .same hour, some of the con- 
federates were assembled in a house in tlie city to arrange 
the plan of tlie insurT(?ction, and at dawn on the 2ud No- 
venih(U’, the i isurgents surrounded Sir Alexander’s hu.ase 
in the oity^ with loud yx'lls. lie instantly despatched a 
iness('ng(‘r to Sir William Macnaghten in the cantonments 
for aid, and liariingiuHi the mob from his balcony, offering 
largo sums for his own and Ids brother’s life, but they were 
thirsting for his blood. He w'as more obnoxious to the 
Afgluin ehiefs than any of the other British oflicers, some 
of whom had gained their e.steem by t heir geidaf disposi- 
tion and their high moral character. He was d(;coyed into 
his gfirdon by a treacli('!*ons Cashmorian, and backed 
j)ieces, togt'tlu'r witli Ids brcjtber. Tlie insurgents then 
])roee(’ded to assault tho neighbouring liouso to wliich 
Captain Johnston, tlu' paymaster of Shah Soojali’s force, 
had been unwisely allowed to transfer bis treasure, and 
plundered it of nearly two la(\s of rupees, and burnt 
down the liouses of the other oflieers. ‘ The; mob did not 
originally consist of more than a hundred men, but th(> 
rich |>()oty which had been .obtained S|)eedily' augmented 
tlieir number, and the wliole city w'as soon in a state of 
wild commotion. The confederate chiefs bad so little expecta- 
tion of success, that they' had their horses saddled for flight 
on the first a]ipearance of British troops. They subsequently 
acknowledged that the slightest oxldbitioii of energy at the 
commencement would have put down the insurrection at 
once j blit no effort was madL 

General.BJphinstone who I omraanded the troops, was a 
gallant old Queen’s officer, Ip t utterly di.scpimlified for Jhis 
impoHant and dangerous post by his bodily ^Infirmities and 
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not Tfeas bj bis mental weakness and want of decision. On 
the reflrement of Sir Willoughby Cotton, the Com- general 
mander-in-Chief, Sir Jasper Nicolls, had recom- I'-Uiun- 
niendcd Sir W. Nott as his successor, but he had, 
as wc have said, incurred the displeasure of the Governor- 
General by the freedom of his remarks on the perils of our 
positif^n, and General Elphinstone was importuned toacce})t 
the appointment, though his tremulous and gouty hand- 
writing gave the ch'arest evidence that he was wholly 
uatit to be plac(^d in the command of an ariny in a country 
ripe for revolt. It is therefon; impossible to exonerate 
Lord Auckland from a large share of the responsibility of 
tlie overwhelming calamity which ensued, and whicdi is to 
bo attributed solely to the incompetency of the officer 
whom he had selected. The envoy made light of the 
emeufe, and said it would speedily subside, and the 
General was too happy to be spared the lU'cessity of 
excision not to acquiesce in this opinion. It wa,s decided, 
however, that Brigadier Shelton’s brigade, which was en- 
camped on the heights of Sea Sung, should be orderc'd to 
the Bala Hissar, and that assistance should be simt, if 
possible', to Sir Alexander Burnes. No effort was made 
hy either the political or military authorities to rescue 1dm, 
though it might have been efh'cted with jierfec.t case by 
a direct r?)ute only a mile and a half long, free from every 
imjiediment. At a crisis wlum moments were of incstiinablo 
vj^ne, hours wci*e vvast(‘d in discussion witli the Shah re- 
garding the admission of Brigadier Slud ton’s force into the 
Bala llissar, and when it was settled, he did nothing but 
cover the retreat of Colonel Campbell and a regiment of the 
Shah’s llindostanees, who had been sent to the rescue of 
Sir Alexander, but were driven back. 

On the evening of this first day of disaster General 
Elphinstone, insttiad of forming a vigorous jilan of opera- 
tions for the morrow, wrote t(f the envoy, “We of 

“ must see what the morning brings, and think ti\e envoy 
“what can be done.” Nothing, however, was “-nd general, 
done except a feeble attempt to penetrate the city with 
an injide(juate force three hours after midday, but it was 
driven back by the thousands of armed men whom the 
success of the rising had brought into the city. Within 
thirty hours of the outbreali Sir William Macnaghten 
began to despond — as well he night — and despatched letters 
to Gteneral ]^ott and General ISale desiring them to come 
mediately^ to his relief. *The fatal error of having 
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A.D. /g^ivcn up the Bala Hissar and planted the cantonment 
1841 in low gT’Ound on the plain, was now fully revealed. 
The ramparts were so contemptible that a pony might 
scale them, and they were so completely commanded by 
the neighbouring liills and forts that the troops could not 
move out without being exposed to a heavy fire. The 
eommisKariat stores, nion‘over, on which the existence of 
tiie aririy depended, instead of being lodged within the 
cantonnujiit were deposited in a small fort, -tOO yards 
distant, and guarded 1)}^ eighty men. The supine general, 
instead (^f niaking a vigorous effort to secure them, allowed 
the enemy to umhu-mine the fort; and the officer in charge 
of it, seeing no effort made to support him, was obligcalTo 
evacuate it-, and men .and officers looked over the waills of 
the c untemmeni with hurning indignat ion, while a rabble 
of Afghans was (unplojcal unelu'clvcal, like a swarm of ants, 
in carrying otf the provisions on wliich their liope of sus- 
taining life d(*pen<Icd. 

General S;dc r<‘C('ivcd vSir William’s order to return to 
Cahul at Gundamnk, but it was detmanined at a council 
Oriurnis wur tluvt tho forcc was in so cn])pled a state, 

siiu> and aiid the intei’Viuiing pasvses so eoinphdely blocked 
uj) by the insurgents, that any such attempt 
would result in its compU'te destruction, and it was de- 
termined therefore to push on to Jellulabad. General Nott 
at (kuuhih.ar argued that his troops could not rt;ach Cabul ^ 
under five or six weeks ; that beyond Ghuzni they woiYld 
have to tight every iiuHi of tla^ way, and to wade through 
the snow, and would eventually arrive in such a condition 
as to be of little, if any, service. Three regiments were, 
nevertheless, despatched, fnit they returned on the tirst 
appearaiua^ ot‘ snow. Kxtraordinary efforts were now made 
at Cabul to obtain provisions from tho neighbouring vil- 
lage's, and four days afte*r the rising General Elphinstone 
informed the envoy tli.at they had ge)t temporarily, and he 
hoped permanently, over this difficulty, and, with 5,000 
; troops under his command, said, “ Our case is not yet de- 
“ sperato ; hut it must be borne in mind that it goes very 
• “ fast.” Sir AVilliam, seeing the honour and safety of the 
i force in such keeping, felt himself constrainfed to open ne- 
gotiations with the insurgent chiefs, and, through the 
moonshee, Mohun Lall, ma(^3 them an offer of two, three, or 
even five lacs of rupees ; bi t, as might have been expected, 
this fresh token of our wdjeness only servefl to increase 
their arrogance. '' ^ ^ 

The utter incompetence of the general was hurrying the 
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garn’i^ii to destniction, but there appeared some faint hope a.d. 
of deliverance if Brig;adier Slielton, who liad re- Bri^-radior 1841 
iriaiu'd in ilie Bala tiissar since the t!iid No- 
vt'iiiber, were associated with him in the command. He 
was an otlicer of great eiu'rgy, distingulsht'd for his courage 
and iron nerve, and his arrival on tin* Pth Novimiber raised 
tlie (Ti-oo})ing spirits of tlie garrison. Ihit it was soon 
:a})]):irent that his insu])portable temper iieiitra list'd all his 
niiUtary ^|ualiiications. J le might liave secured the salva- 
tion of the fortte if lu^ had cordially (;o-o})eraied with the 
geneT-al, but tla^ state of things was only reiuh'red more 
dospc'^aie by the dis(?ord which his ])erversity ei’catt'd. 
i^Pla re was yet one course which would have restaied the 
laiany from all its peiils — an immediate retreat to the 
impregnable position of the Bala, Hissar. Shah Soojah 
did not cease to urge this movenu'iit — whitdj was equally 
, advocated by the envoy and the general — but Jh*igadier 
I Shelton pertinaciously resisted it on grounds positively 
j absurd, and on his memory rests the ignominy of having 
** si'ah'd the doom of 10,(100 human beings. 

There is little interest in dwelling on the long and 
nielanch(^ly catalogue of errors which tbllowanl close on 
each other, disgusting the ollicers, demoralising i,aHt engjigoj- 
the 7 nen, and hastening the ruin of the for(;e. On ri'-nt. 
th(‘ tZ^lrd^ovember, the Afghans took u]) a position on the 
Bcdimaroo hills, which enabled them to intlict serious injury 
dti the cantonment, and, at the earnest entreaty of the 
envoy, Brigjidier Shelton wcmt out with a considerable 
force to dislodge them. The ciiief who commanded their 
cavalry Avas killed, and the Avhole body was seized with a 
pMuic, and fled in disorder to the city. The envoy was * 
standing by the si(Je of the general on the ramparts, and 
nnportuned him to hasten out a sullicient force to improve 
the opportunity, but he languidly replied that it was a wild 
scheme. The enemy had timfc to recover their confidence 
and rushed back with redoubled fury, when the whole 
jlmttalion of English soldiers abandoned the field and took 
to flight. Tlie fugitives and pursuers were so mingled 
■111 the race that the Afghans might with perfect ease have 
captured the* cantonments, but the chiefs drew ofi‘ their men 
in the moment of victory. This defeat concluded all military 
/opemtions ; the disasters of ^bese three weeks were justly 
I attributed to the jealousies |and the mismanagement of 
tbe» two coijimanders, and alllhope for the future was at 
qjuend ; the gjjmj was demorilis^, and a feeling of gloom 
and dismay pervaded tTbe encampment. 
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SECTION IV. 

LORI) Auckland’s ajhitnisthation — the Afghan war — anni- 

HiLATlUN OF THE ARMY. 

A.n. The day after the disaster of the 2drd Novembei*, Shah 
Soojah again entreali'd the envoy to retire to the Thila Jiis- 
Nojrotiu- ]>r<‘ss(al it with inereasing inijior- 

t unity on tli(‘ military chiefs, hut tliey persisted in 
rf'jeeting tlu' ])roposal, and th(‘. general, moreover, informed 
him in an otlieial (•ommiinieation that it was no longer 
possilile to maintain our posit ion in tlie count ry. SirWil- 
liam was tlien fore constrained to submit to tin; ignominy of 
molding a conference with the Aighan chiefs, \)ut, finding 
|ns reiiuced to I'xtremity, they haughtily demanded that 
vy jibe wliole army should suri-ender at discretion with its 
arms and ammunition, and tlie lu'gotiation was necessarily 
broken off. A wc(‘k allm*, Akbar Kluiu, the 
AkimrJviiiui. j ]\1 ahoiued’s SODS, a young soldier of 

great energy, but of a fiei*y and impetuous ternjier, arrived 
in Cabul and was at once accepted as tlie leader of the 
national conlederacy. He wais not slow to piu’ceivo thud it 
was only necessary to cut oil’ its supplies to extinguish the 
Biitlsh forc(*, and ho immediately threatiuied witli death all ^ 
who should venture to furnish any jirovisions. The envoy, 
s('eing the destruction of the force inevitable, I’encwmd his 
entreaty to withdra^v to the Bala Hissar, but the general 
again refused Ids concurrence. He then ])roposed that they 
j should endeavour to obtain ])rovisions from the country by 
I their swmrds, hut the imbecile commander replied that the 
I only alternative now left was to obtain a safe conduct out 
jof the country. 

Starvation now starc'd the garrison in the face. On the 
lltlT'Ucecmber, there was food left only for the day’s con- 
Troatyof siimption of the fighting men, and the envoy was 
iith bdoom- obliged to make another effort to negotiate, and 
found hiniijelf constrained to submit to whatever 
terms the Afghans chose to dictate. They wmre sufficiently 
humiliating ; the troops at Jellalabad, Candahar, Cabul, 
and Ghuzni were to evacuate* the country, receiving every j 
assistance of carriage and pro isions; Dost Mahomed and his | 
family were to be liberatec^ ; Shah Soojah was to b© at j 
libcTty to remain on a pension, or to retire with 
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Bri^sh force ; the army was to quit Cabul within three a.d. 
days, •and in the meantime to receive ample supplies of 1841 
provisions, and four olficers were to be given up as hostages. 

'Phis is the most disgraceful transaction in the annals of 
British India. In extenuation of it, the envoy placed on 
record, that “ we had been lighting forty days against 
superior numbers, under the most disadvantageous cir- 
“ cumstanccs, witl? deplorable loss of life, and in a day or 
“ two must have perished of hunger. The terms 1 secured 
“ were the best obtainable, and the destruction of 15,000 
human beings would little have beiielited our country.” 

But tbe position of the unhappy envoy is described still 
iiiore •jiccnrately by Kaye in his classic history of the war 
in Afghanistan : “ Environed and hemmed in by ditlieulties 
“ and dangers, overvvlielrned with respomsibilities there was 
“ none to share — the lives of 15,000 resting on his deedsion 
“ — the honour of his country at stake — with a perfidious 
eiKnny at his hack, he was driven to negotiate by the 
“ imbecility of his companions.” The entire responsibility 
of this humiliating convention rests on General Elphinstone 
and Brigadier Slielton, tlian whom it would not have 
jbi'CTi easy to discover two men more disqualified for the posts 
/they occupicid, the one by bodily infirmity and consti- 
i tutional imbecility, the other by almost imu’edible perversity 
; of disposition. The brilliant sucec^ss of Sir Robert Sale at 
Jellalabad shows how easily the position of the army of 
• (iihiil might have been rectified with the superior means 
and appliances at command, if it had been under an able 
commander. 

It never, however, was tlic intention of the Afghans to 
fulfil tlie treaty, or to permit any European to escape. Tbe 
Bala Hissar was evacuated on tlie 13th by the few violation of 
troops in it ; the forts around the cantonment were treaty, 
surrendered, and Akbar Khan received letters to the com- 
mandants at Jellalabad and otjier military stations ordering 
them to rgtiro. The chiefs, moreover, were allowed to go 
into the magazines and help themselves to whatever stores 
they liked, while officers and men looked on in silent in- 
dignation. But the supplies furnished were so scanty as 
scarcely to appease hunger, and Akbar Khan and his chiefs 
not. only continued to withhold supplies of carriage and 
provisions for the march, but rose in their demands, and 
insisted on tbe delivery of ull tbe stores and ammuni- 
tion of every description, aijd tbe surrender of all the 
mafeed failiilies as additionfl hostages. In these cir- 
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cumsfcances, Sir William directed his raoonshee to 'open 
1841 negotiations with other tribes, and inform theiii that 
if any portion of the Afghans declared to the Shah that 
they wished him to remain, he would break with the 
faithless Bariikzies, the tribe of Akbar. It was at this 
critical juncture, when bcAvildered by the appalling (U’isis 
which was approsuihing, that Sir William Macna;diten 
received an unexpected message from Akbar, with a fresh 
proposal that tlie British lorcci should rciraaln till the spring ; 
that Shah Soojah should retain the title of king',' and that 
Akbar Khan sliould l)c appointed vizier, receiving from the 
British Government an immediate payment of thirty lacs, 
aTid an annual allowam'o of four lacs. In an evil hour for 
his rc'putation and safely, the envoy accepted these pro- 
posals in writing, a.nd agreed to atiend a meeting which 
was appointed for the next day. 

Gcm^ral Elphinstone described the proposal as a plot, and 
cndeavourtMl to dissuade the envoy from proceeding tc the 
Assrtssiiiji- conference, but he replied in aliurried tone, “ Let 
tion of tin; “ alone for tliat, Dangn'ous though it be — if 
einoy. succocds, it is wortli all risk, I had rather 

“ sufli'r a hundred deaths than live the last six weeks over 
“ again.” At noon on the 'ddrd December ho proceeded 
with three ollicers and about sixteen of his body-guard to 
the fatal meei,ing, bOO yards from the cantonment, where 
Akbar Khan had spread some horse cloths on the snow on 
the slope of the Id II. Tiny were no sooner seated than the 
otliof'rs were seized and placed each one on the saddle of an 
Afghan horst'inari and liurried ofl' to the city. One of them 
ft'll olf and was hacdvcd to pieces ; the envoy was shot dead 
by Akbar Khan, and tlu' ghazees, or fanal;lcs, rushed in and 
mutilated his body. Thus ])crisbed Sir William Maciiagliten, 
the victim of aii unwise and unjust policy, but as iiohle' and 
brave an olTicer as ever fell in the service of his country. 
Throughout seven wt^eks of unparalleled difficulties, he ex- 
liibited ajy^iirit of courage aruf eonstaney of which there is not 
another example in the aunalsof tlie Company. He was the 
only civilian at Cahiil, and one of the truest-hearted soldiers 
in the garrison. Ho had served several years in the Madras 
army, and there can be little doubt that if he could have 
assumed the command of the force it would have escaped 
the doom that befell it. 

Ko effort was made from .the cantonment to avenge the 
murder of the envoy, or ev 3n to recover his mangled re- 
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mai» 3 , which were dragged in triumph through the city* a d. 
All ejfs were now turned on Major Pottingci’, 1841 

who had come in wounded from Clian^ekar at poUiuKcr 
the beginning of ilic insurrection, and had remained 
ever since unnoticed in the cantonment. He assumed the 
political post of envoy and called a council of war to consider 
the n^'W terms on which thci Afghan chiefs now agreed to 
grant the army a safe-conduct to Peshawur. They ditfered 
from those to which Sir William had given his constmt only 
in the detnand of larger gratuities to themselves. The hero 
of Herat recoiled from these humiliating concessions, and 
urged the officers to reject them with scorn and delianee. 

Ikis Cinergy might ycjthave saved the army, but the coumul 
would not light, and the lunv treaty was acce[)t('d with- 
out a word of remonstrance. The confederate chiefs, as 
might have been expected, in(;reascd tlieir demands, and 
required that all the coin and the spare muske^ts and every 
guitsave six should bo surnuidei’cd, and that all the married 
officers and their ffimilies should be; left in the (jountry. 

Hut letters were received at the same time from Jcllalabad 
and Pesliawur stating that reiiiforeemeiiis were on their 
way, and imploring the garrison to hold out. Dissensions 
were also reported among tho Alghan chiefs, and the major 
seized the occasion of this gh'arn of sunshine to conjure the 
eommanv^ers to make one bold and prompt effort either to 
■ occupy the Bala Hissar, or to cut tlieir way to Jellalabad ; 

* l}#t Brigadier Shelton, the evil genius of llio cantonment, 
declared that both coursi?s were eijually imjiracti cable. The 
■iDiafy, was therefore completed, and small arms, guns, and 
waggons were given up amidst the indignant exclamations 
of tlie garrison. The ratification of tho treaty by the seals 
of eighteen chiefs was received on the 4th January. It was 
dictated in a spirit t)f arrogance, and received in a spirit of 
humility, and violated without a blush. 

On the 6th January, 1842, thgariny, still 4,500 strong, with 1842 
11,000 camp followers, began its ominous retreat. As tho 
suow lay ankle-deep on the ground, its salvation 
depended on the rapidity of its movements. If of tho 
it had crossed the Cabul river before noon, and 
pushed on Ayith promptitude, it might have escaped the 
daipers before it; but, through the mismanagement of the 
general the rear-guard did not leave the gate before the 
shades of night came on. Th« Afghan fanatics then rushed 
in and set the cantonments onifire, and lighted up this first 
nignt of horrors with the blazj. In the morning the spirit 
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A.i). of discipline began to wane, and the force was no longer a 

1812 retreating army, but a panic-stricken and disor/^anised 
r abble. Safety was to be found only in speed, but * by the 
unaccountable folly of the military authorities the troops 
were halted the second night at Bootkhak. The crowd of 
’linen, women, and cliiJdren, horses and camels, lying on 
the snow in wild confusion, without food or fuel, or shelter, 

I presented a spectacle of unexampled misery, Akbar Khan 
now made his apjrearance, and demanded fresh hostages 
for the protection, as he said, of the force as far as Tezeen, 
and tluiy were surrendered. Between Bootkhak and 
Tezeen lay the terrific gorge of the Khoord Cabul, five miles 
in length, so narrow that the rays ol the sun seldom pene- 
trated its reeess(\s. At the bottom of it ran an impetuous 
torrent, which the road crossed and recrossed twenty-eight 
tinies,and it was through this tremendous dehle that the dis« 
ordered mass of human beings pressed on with one madden- 
ing dtjsire, to escape destruction. But the Ghiljies pourtfd an 
'incessant fire upon the crowd from every height with their 
I unerring wc'jipoiis that carried death to the distance of 800 
; yards, and o^OOO perished from their tire and the intensity 
j of the cold. It was in this scene of carnage that delicate 
English ladies, some with infants in their arms, had to run 
the gauntlet of Afglian bullets amidst a heavy fill of snow. 

Akbar Khan again appeared in the morning aitd offered 
a su])j)ly of provisions, and advised the general to halt. 
Extinct ion ^fhe wliole force exclaimed against this insape • 
of thourmy. proposal, but thc general was deaf to all entrea- 
ties, and the perishing troops were constrained to sit down 
idle for a whole day in the snow. Akbar made an offer to 
take charge of the ladies and children, and convey them to 
Peshawur. They had scarcely tasted food since leaving 
Cabul ; they were inadequately clad, ajud could obtain no 
shelter from the snow. Major Pottinger, who was Akbar’s 
prisoi^er, felt that it would be impossible for them to sur- 
vive these hardships, and, in accordance with his advice. 
Lady Macuaghten, Lady Sale, and nine other ladies, with 
fifteen children, and eight officers, were sent to Akbar’s 
camp and rescued from destruction. On the morning of 
the 10th, the remainder of the army resumed its march, 
but, before evening, the greater number of the sepoys ^ad 
disappeared. Panic-stricken and benumbed with cold, fhey 
wore slaughtered like sheep by the remorseless Gluljies, 
and a narrow defile between; two hills was choked up with 
the dying and the dead ; 45( f European soldiers and a^con- 
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s'deiuble body of officers yet remained, but the enemy took a.d, 
post oi5 cvx?ry salient point, blocked up every pass, and 1842 
dealt deh.th among their ranks. On approaching Jugdulluk 
a conference was held with Akbar, who continued to hang 
* upon their rear, and he ofl'ered to supply them with provi- 
sions, on condition that General ElphinstoTie, Brigadier 
Shelt<i*i, and another officer, should be transferred to him 
' as hostages for the "surrender of .lidlalabad. But this con- 
cession brought no respite from the ferocity of the Gliiljies, 
in wliom flie thirst for blood had ov^ercome even the love 
of money, which was freely offered them. Akhar, having 
obtained possession of the persons of the ladies and the 
priiici}:)^d officers, abandoned the remnant of the army to 
their vengeance. At Jugdulluk, twelve of the bravest of 
the officers met their doom ; and here the Cabul Jirmy may ■ 
be said to have ceased to exist. Twenty officers and forty- 1 
five European soldiers contrived to reach Gundaniuk, but 
they •gradually dropped under the weapons of their foes, 

.with the exception of one officer. Dr. Brydon, who was 
Idescried from the ratnparts of JellaTabad, on the 13th 
'January, slowly wending his way to the fort, wounded and 
I exhausted, on his jaded pony, the sole survdvor, with the 
(oxceptioii of 120 in (captivity, of 15,000 men. 

The entire annihilation of this army was the severest 
blow whic^i had been inflicted on the Biltish power in 
India. Yet so strongly had its authority become 
coi^olidated that it did not produce any of those tho catoH- 
iihniediate demonstrations of hostility at tho lui,- 
tive courts, or any such fermentation in native society, as 
were visible on the destruction of Colonel Monson’s force 
in 1804, or the failure in the Ne[)aul campaign of 1814, 
or even the sluggish progress of the army in Burmah 
m 1825. Lord Auckland, although overwhelmed by the 
magnitude of the calamity, was induced to issue a procla- 
mation that “ tho Governor- Gqperal regarded the partial 
‘‘reverse which had overtaken a body of British troops 
“in a country removed by distance and difficulties of 
“season from the possibility of succour, as a new occa- 
“ sion for displayiiig the vigour and stability of British 
“ power, and the admirable spirit and vigour of the Bntish’ 

“ IncMan army. ’ But after this spasm of energy he relapsed 
into k spirit of dejection, and, instead of considering how 
most effectually to restore our nsilitary superiority, the sole 
basis ^of our power in India, wa*: prepared to leave it with- 
out vindicatidh, and considered Cfily how he could withdraw 
* ^ E 
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General Sale from Afghanistan. Unfortunately, tlie*Com- 
1842 mander-in-cbief was equally devoid of spirit ; BfUt Mr. 
— now Sir George — Clerk, the political agent' in the 
Punjab, on hearing of the siege of the cantonment, hurri(?d 
on the brigade which had been appointed to relievo the 
regiments returning from Afghanistan, but they were 
])laced under the command of Coloiud Wyld, an4 sent 
without eavali’y or cannon, lie crept through the Punjab 
at a slotliful p.ac(\ and was tliirty-fiva^ days in reaching 
Ih‘shawur, wluu'cas one of Itunject Sing’s European officers 
h«*id fwa'omj>lisl)(‘d the distance witli his army in twelve 
days. sc'poys weie eng(‘r to advance to the rescue 

of their fellow solditu’s, but- he lingered th(‘r(' until they 
wen^ thorf)ughly (hmioralisf'd by intercouT’se with the Sikh 
aiixiliaries whom Runj<‘ot Sing’s successor had sent to co- 
operate witli tluMii, and who, on r('a(‘hing Jumi'ood, and 
looking into thf‘ pass, tnni«d round and numdied back to 
Peshawiir. (’olonel Wyld tlum ent('r(‘(l the pass wiThout 
them, but tlu^ frail guns the Sikhs had lent him broke 
down <m the first dis<*harg('! ; th<" sepoys lost heart, and 
allowed themscOvcis to be ignorniniously chased back, leaving 
their artillt'ry in the hands of the Atreedies. 

Lord Auckliind was reluctant to send on a second 
brigade to r(di(‘vo the army besiegid in Cabul, but Mr. 
Gou'nii Clerk’s energy overcame all objeetiAns, and a 

roiiock. force of 3,bG(> men, including a corps of Euro- 

p(*ans, crossed the Suthj on the 4th January. It 
happily under the command of General Pollock, an old 
artillery officer, who had campjiigned with Lord Lake, and 
fought at Ilhurt])ore, in Nepaul, and in Burmah, and whose 
sagacity, caution, and decision of character eminently 
(pialitied him for the arduous task before him. The entire 
destruction of tlu* Cabul force Avas anlfiounced on the 22nd 
January, and Mr. Clerk met the Commander-in-chief, Sir 
tlasper Nieolls, to discuss Ibe measures necessary to meet 
the crisis. 8ii* ,las]>cr stated that the only object now to 
be pursued was to witlidraw Sir Robert Sale’s force safely 
to India ; Imt Mr. (Jerk, in a spirit more Avortby of a Briton, 
^maintained that the national reputation and the safety of 
the empire imjK'ratively required that the garrison at 
Jellalabad should be reinforced to march simultanrf)usly 
Avith the Candahar force to the capital, and inflict a signal 
retribution on the Afgliansjon the scene of our late disgrace, 
and then withdraAA^ fro] nil Afghanistan with dignity and 
uiidiminished renown. Tfie energy of this* appeal^ could 
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not Do resisted, and a third brigade was ordered to bo held 
in read^ess to join General Pollock ; but Lord Auckland’s 
last ^communication informed liim that “his solo business : 

“ was to secure the safe return of our people and troops ; 

“ d<itained beyond the Indus.” 

The arrival of Lord Ellenborough in Calcutta on the a u. 
2Hth •February brc^ught J.40rd Auckland’s disastrous ad- 
ministration to a close. Ho wrote a benevolent nosoof 
minute oii^ education, and he endeavoured to y)ro- noni A'j‘ k- 
mote the interests of science, for whicdi he had a niiui.stni- 
natural turn ; but his rule was comprised in a 
single series of transactions— the compiest, the occupation, 
ami tlie loss of Afghanistan. TIis administration com- 
menc('d with a surplus revenue of a crore and a half, and it 
closed with a deficit of two erores, and a largo addition to 
jfhe debt. The Tories contributed om^ inedicient (iovernor- 
(renoral in Lord Amherst, and #je Whigs another in Lord 
Auolfland. ’Phe one wasted thirb'on cror(‘H in the Burmese 
war; the otlier squandered an equal sum in the Afghan 
expedition. 


CIIAPTEE XIII. 


SECTION I. 

LORD ELLENDOKOUGll’S ADMlXrSTRATION — ADVANCE OF IHE 
ARMY ON CADUL. 

Lord ELLRNBOROU(jn,*who now assumed the charge of the 
(iovernrnent, was a statesman of high reymte, and an elo- 
queiit Sj jeaker, and had for sevciral years taken a Lord iflion- 
special interest in the affairs of India, more par- borough, 
iicularly during the discussion on the last charter. Like 
Lord Wellesley and Lord Minto, he had served an appren- 
ticeship at the Board of Control, where he had acquired an 
ample kno^yled^e of the principles and policy of the Indian 
admi4istmtio|i^^ He was known to possess great energy : 
and fiecision joCicharacter, and the community in India ; 
augured a happy relief from the weak and vacillating policy 
of his jiredecessor. ft 

General Polfock arrived at Peslawur on the 5th February, 

. B « 2 
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General Sale from Afghanistan. Unfortunately, the*Com- 
1842 mander-in-ebief was equally devoid of spirit; Hut Mr. 

’ — now Sir George — Clerk, the political agent in the 
Punjab, on hearing of the siege of the cantonment, hurried 
on the brigade which had bt^en appointed to relieve the 
regiments returning from Afghanistnii, but they were 
placed under the command of Colonel Wyld, ansd sent 
without cavalry or cannon. He crept through the Punjab 
at a slothful pace, and was thirtv-flve days in reaching 
Peshawur, wdierras one of Ruiij(‘et Sing’s European officers 
liad a(*complisli(‘(l the; disfanc(‘ Avith his army in twelve 
days. The s('j)oys AV(u*e f^ager to advance to the rescue 
of llieir lellow soiditu-s, hut he lingcu’cd ther(' until they 
Aven' 1 lioT'ouglily demoralised by int(*rcourse Avitli the Sikii 
auxiliaries Avhom J{uiij<‘('t Sing’s successor had sent to co- 
op('rat(; Avifh fhem, and av))0, on reaching dumrood, and 
looking into the pass, turned rouiid and inarched back to 
PeshaAvur. C^.)lonel Wyld tlnm entered tlic ])ass wiVhout 
tiuun, but the frail guns the Sikhs had lent him broke 
doAvn (UJ the hrst discharge'; the sepoys lost heart, and 
alh)wed tlu'mselves to be ignominiously chasc'd back, leaving 
their artillery in the hands of the Afreedies. 

Eoi’d Auckland Avas n'luctant to sc'iid on a second 
brigade to rc'lic've the army l>(‘si('ged in Cabul, but Mr. 
unrrai Clc'rk’s ('TK'rgy OAmrcaine all objectidns, and a 

Coiiock, force of 8,0tM) nu'u, including a cor})S of Euro- 

peans, crossed the Suth'j on the 4th January. It «v'as 
liappily und(u* the comnuind of General Pollock, an old 
artillery oflict’r, Avho had ca-miiaigncd Avith Lord Lake, and 
fought at Hhurt]>(>re, in Nepaul, and in Burmah, and Avhose 
sagacity, ciiutidn, and decision of character eminently 
[juulitied liim for the arduous task before him. The entire 
i,lestructi(in t)f tlie Cahul force Avas anhounced on the 22nd 
.lanuary, and Mr. Ch'ik met the Commander-in-chief, Sir 
.hisper Nieolls, to discuss the measures necessary to meet 
the crisis. Sir Jas}>er stated that the only object now to 
be ])ursued was to wiilidravv Sir Robert Sale’s force safely 
to India ; but Mr. Clerk, in a spirit more Avortby of a Briton, 
maintaiiK'd tbat the national reputation and the safety of 
the em])ire im])eratively required tliat the garrison at 
Jellalahad should be reinforced to march simultanrfiusly 
with the Candahar force to the capital, and inflict a ^gnal 
retribution on the Afgliansion the scene of our late disgrace, 
and then withdraw fronill Afghanistan with dignity and 
undiminished renown. Tfie energy of this ‘appeal^ could 
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not be resisted, and a third brij^ade was ordered to be held 
in read^ess to join General Pollock ; but Lord Auckland’s 
last communication informed him that “ his sole business 1 
j “ was to secure the safe return of our people and troops 1 
* ‘‘detained beyond the Indus.** 

! The arrival of Lord Ellenhoronorh in Calcutta on the a.t>. 
28th •February bre^u^^ht Lord Auckland’s disastrous ad- 1^^^ 
ministration to a close. He wrote a benevolent of 
minute on^education, and he endeavoured to pro- 
mote the interests of science, for which he had a ministru.' 
natural turn ; but his rule was comprised in a *^‘^’*** 
single series of transactions — the compiest, tlie occupation, 
and the loss of Afghanistan. His administration com- 
menced with a sur])lus revemue of a crore and a half, and it 
closed with a deiicit of two crores, and a lai*ge addition to 
^Iho debt. The Tori(\s contributed orn* ineflieient Covernor- 
(Jeneral in Loi-d Amherst, and Mie Whigs another in Lord 
Aucdfland. l^he one wasted thirteten cror(‘s in ihe Burmese 
jwar; the other squandered an equal sum in the Afghan 
expedition. 


CIIAPTEE XIII. 

SECTION I. 

LORD KLLENBOROUGil’S AD.MIMSTRATION — ADVANCE OF IHE 
ARMV ON CAi;UL. 

Lord Et,lenrorouoh *who now assumed the charge of the 
Government, was a statesman of high rej)ute, and an elo- 
quent speaker, and had for seveiral years taken a iftien- 
special interest in the aflairs of India, more par- borough, 
ticularly during the discussion on the last charter. Like 
Lord Wellesley and Lord Minto, he had served an appren- 
ticeship at the Board of Control, where ho had acquired an 
ample kiio^ylod^e of the principles and policy of the Indian 
admiijistratiott^ He was known to possess great ener^ ; 
&Xid uecisionJI^l'bharacter, aud the community in India 
augiireda happy relief from the weak and vacillating policy 
of his^redecessor. ^ 

General PolTock arrived at Peslawur on the 5th February, 
s < 2 
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A.D, and found tlio four reg-imcnts in a state of complete msub- 

1842 ordination. Alany of tlie sepoy.s liaJ deserted ^eir co- 
Oenerai Pol meetings wcr(‘ nightly lield to encourage 

i(K;k’K ad- each other in tlie determination not to enter the 
vanc«. Kli3d)er Pass. Efforts were also made to de- 
bauch the rtigiiiKmis whicli the general had brought with 
him, but he jmt down tlie.se inachiiiatlons with ]>roinptitude 
and energy. Th(> oflicers manifested scarcudy less induct- 
ance to emumiifer the danger of the passes. Sir Robert 
Sale was importuning the general to hasten to his relief, 
but ho f(‘lt t hat, with a force so completely demoralised, 
lie could not advance without the certain ri.sk of fail- 
ure. Obliged as he was to wait for i'einfnrcements,i he 
devoted the months (>f February and Mamdi to the task 
of restoring tin- discdpline, re(;ovt‘ring the health, and 
reviving the contid(‘nce of his troops, which was strerigtli- 
cukmI in no small degree ♦by the ai'rival of a regiment 
of (li-agoons and sonn^ lior.se artillery. Raja Golab'^Sing 
also came u[) and to(dc the command of the Sikh con- 
tingent, and the mastei’ly arrangenumts and resolute bear- 
ing of (hmeral Pollock at length ovtu'came the dread with 
which tin* Sikhs regarded the Khyber, and secured theactive 
Cv)-op(‘ration of the raja, ddie Khyberees demanded an exor- ' 
bitant sum for a passage through their detiles, and proceeded 
to block up t he entram^e of the pass with stones afrd branches 
of trees, while they covered the mountains on either side 
with their troops ; but the ])Ian adopted by General PoHve-k, 
of crowning the lu'ights baffled all their efforts. At three 
in the morning of the 5th April the troops moved out of the 
camp in perfect sihuice and climbed up the rugged crags 
with great enthusiasm, and the dawn revealed their pre» 
sence to the thunderstruck Afghans on the summit of their 
own liills. After a sharp conflict, they were seen to fly 
precipitatc'ly ill every direction ; the defence of the pass was 
abai^doned, and it was opened to the long string of bag- 
gage which, including the military .store.s and the ])rovisions 
for General Sale's force, extended two miles. No further 
obstacle was offered to the progress of the army, wdiich 
I’eached Jellalabad on the 15th April. 

Sir Robert Sah‘, readied Jidlalabad on the 13th November, 
with provisions for only two days. The fortification?) were 
General S;iie ^ state of Complete dilapidation, and there were 
at Jellalabad. paths ov’cr the ramparts into the country. Imme- 
diately beyond the walls /lay ruined forts and mosques, 
(Which afforded cover for a(<sailants at the distance of only 
'twenty or thirty yards, and the inhabitants, both ihHhe 
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town^and country, were animated witli feelings of bitter 
hostilityr^ Tlie day after the arrival of the force, 5,000 of 
the grmed population of the neighbourhood advanced with 
. yells and imprecations to the walls, but were eomjiletely dis- 
persed by Colonel Monteath. Ca ptain Broadfoot, an oflicer 
of indomitable energy and fertile resources, who had ac- 
compfWiied the brigade Avith his sappers and miners, was 
a[)pointed garrison engineer, and commenced tln^ task of 
clearing [i^id strengtlKming the fortifications. The wholes 
c>f the 13th Foot was turned into a Avorking })arty, a spirit 
of zeal and emulation was ditfused through thii garrison, 
and an indefeiisililc mass of ruins was, in a short tinu!, 
converted into a fortress, proof against anything but siege 
artillery. On the 9th January a liorseinan I’ode uj) to the 
gate with the order to CAUicuatc Jellalabad Avhieh Ceneral 
Flphinstone had written under com})ulsi(m. The oHicers 
I’cplied that as Akbar Khan hacf semt a proclamation to the 
chiefs in the valley to destroy the force, tlu^y would await 
further cominunicailons from the gcuieral at Cabul. At 
the close of January a letter Avas received from Shah 
ISopjah, as the ostiaisible head of the Afghan Government, 

^ demanding the evacuation of the town. At a council of 
Avar, the general and the political agent ]nopos(‘d to eom})ly 
Avith the request, and the latbu* supported his advice to 
evacuate tfle place and return to PeshuAvur by the assertion 
that the Government of India had evidently abandoned the 
{^arf-ison to its fate, and that it was impossilde for them to 
hold out much longer; to Avhich Captain Broadfoot nobly | 
replied, that even if their own Government had deserbal/ 
them, they owed it to their country to uphold its honour atj 
tills crisis, and it was a duty from which nothing could 
absoKe them. The majority of the council, however, 
agreed to adopt the views of the political agent, but with 
the understanding that if the next communication from the 
Shah and the chiefs at Cabul av»s equivocal, they should be 
at liberty to take their own course. The answer was 
clogged with requisitions which wore deemed inadmissible ; 
Captain Broadfoot reiterated his objection to a capitulation ; 
the officers liad recovered the tone of their minds, and a 
recent foray hud supplied the garrison Avith 900 head of 
cattl^; and, contrary to the advice of the general and the 
I political agent, the majority voted against the renewal of 
I negotiations. 

Onithi^^" IBth February a suc/ression of earthquakes de- 
stroypd in a few hours the labowrs of three months. The 
parapets vvere jft'ostrated, tlfe bastions seriously injured, 
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a.d. and one of the gates was reduced to a heap Vuins. 

1842 The damage was, however, repaired v^ih. such 

qtlukc^. promptitude as to lead the Afghans to declare that 
the eartliquake could not hav(; been felt there.. 
Soon after, Akbar Khan, who had bt'cn detained at Gabul 
by diffen'iicos with the chiefs, arrived in the valley to take 
possession of the town, in accordance with the otder ot 
evacuation In^ had extorted fi-(jm the British authorities at 
Gabul ; but he found that the defences had been completed, 
and a store of ju'ovisions laid in ; that he had not to deal 
with Mien like Elphiiistoiie and Shelton, but with ofticers 
and nu'n buoyant with animation and conlidence. On the 
11th March he advanced to the attack of the town, But the 
whole garrison sallical forth, and he was ignominiously 
driven from the tii^ld. He I'esolved, therefore, to turn the 
sleg(! into a blockad(‘, in the hope of starving the gairison 
into submission, as lie had doin' at Gabul ; and its situation 
began to be crit ical ; tin; cattle ivcre perisliing for want of 
foddei’ ; tin; men wen^ on reduced rations of salt meat ; the 
otHcei’s were on short commons ; and the ammunition was 
running low. Akbar had been gradually drawing his camp 
nearer to the town, and it was now pitched within two 
mih's of' it. d’he general at length yielded to the impor- 
tunity of Gaptaiii Havelock and his brother oflicers to 
I'clieve the force from its perilous position by a bold 
attack on the enc^ampment of the enemy. The plan of the 
engagement provided that a simultaneous attack should*^ bd’ 
made in three columns, and that his army should be driven 
into the river*, which was then an impetuous torrent. By 
some mistake, one column had to bear the brunt of the 
assault made by Akbar’s splendid cavalry; but in the course 
of an hour lit' was drivt'ii from every point, and pursued 
to the river with the entire loss of bis stores and equip- 
ment, and his camp was delivered up to the flames. He 
disappeared from the scene, and the neighbouring chiefs 
hastened t o make their submission and to pour in provisions. 
General Pollock, on his arrival a week after, found the 
garrison, which had achieved its own deliverance, in 
exuberant spirits and robust health. One such day at Gabul 
would have saved the army. 

Immediately after the outbreak at Gabul the chiefs des- 
patched emissaries to raise western Afghanistan, and General 
Kott concentrated his force at Cajudab ar , but the 
spirit of disaifec^on was irresistibly. The Jaun- 
baz, the Shah’s feavalry, as well as the ekiefg of 
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his i)wn tribe, threw off the mask and openly joined the a.d. 
iiisurg!^nts, and even his own son placed liimself at their 1842 
head. 'tA.fter many weeks of preparation they moved down 
to attack Candaliar, but were completely discomfited in an 
engagement which did not last more than twenty minutes. 

At length Mirza Ahmed, the ablest man in the country, 
and itTho had enjoy^ed the entire confidence of ^lajor Itaw- 
linson, went over to the hostile camp, and gave strength and 
organisaUou to the confederacy. The insurgents continued 
to hover round the city, and it was considered necessary to 
break up their camp. General Nott accordingly inarched 
out on the 10th March, and was inveigled to a distance 
fi’%)iu the city, when Mirza Ahmed and the Shah’s own son 
advanced at sunset to the Herat gate, where their emissaries 
had been employed for some hours in lieaping up brushwood, 
saturated with oil. As soon as it blazed up, the gluizees, 
or fanatics, maddened with drugs, ruslied forward with 
hidfous yells and inijmecations. Amidst this scene of wild 
confusion, which was rendered more appalling by the dark- 
ness, Majors Rawlinsoii and Lane defended the gate with 
the greatest energy for five hours. Towards midnight the 
fury of the assailants was exhausted, and they retired, and 
Candaliar was saved. 

This brilliant success was count(?rbalanced by disasters. 
Glmziii, fft'ter having stood a siege of four months, was sur- 
rendered to the Afghans, though under a different 
* (;(*umander it miglit easily have been held till the 
garrison was relieved. General England, moreover, was 
advancing up to Candaliar from the south with a convoy of 
provisions, ammunition, and money, and had reached 
Hykulzye when a body of 500 of his troops was suddenly 
assailed by a party of the enemy, who sprang up from 
behind a breast worl^ four feet high, erected on a slight eleva- 
tion, and a considerable number w^ere killed. They recoiled 
at first from the shock, but so^n recovered themselveg, and 
were eager to be led on ; but the panic-stricken general 
retreated in dismay to Qwetta, and actually began to throw 
up entrenchments. 

On the 15th March Lord Ellenborough issued a procla- 
maf||on, signi^ by himself and all the members of Council, 
statng that the course now to be pursued must 
havt reference “ to the establishment of our j 

^ military reputation by the infliction of some prociama- | 
j “ signal and decisive blow on the Afghans which 
I make* it appear to theia and to our subjects and 
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A.D. “ allies that we have the power of inflicting punishhicnt 
1842 ‘‘ upon those who commit atrocities, and that we vv^feJidraw 
“ ultimately from Afglianistan, not from any deticienqy of 
“ means to maintain our position, but because wo are f.atis- 
“ tied that tbe king wo have set up has not, as we were 
“ erroneously led to imagine, the supjmrt of the nation.” 
These noble scaitinu'nts were welcomed witli exulHition 
tliroughout India, but after a brief residence in Calcutta, he 
bd’tthe Council board and pro(*e('ded totlie north-\Yest; and, 
on hearing of th(‘ loss of* Gliuzni and the repulse of General 
. England jind Ids precif)itate rctn-at to Qwetta, announced 
to tin*, Comniiin(b'r-in-(dd(‘f Ids doterirdnation to witlidraw 
tbe t roops from (aindaliar and ,lellalabad at, the earlifest 
})raetieable j)eri()d. lie (pu'st ioiu'd wladlier “ it would be 
. justitiable to })ut our ti-oops forward for no otlu'r object 
“ than that of avenging our losses and re-(\stablishing our 
“ military (‘liaraeter in all its original lirilliancy.” General 
Nott was t lieretdi'e directed to i‘et ire from Candaliar lift(‘r 
blowing up tbe gateways and demolisldTig tbe forti beat ions, 
and GeiKM'al Pollock was orderi'd to ridurn to tbe provinei's, 
exei'pt undcu* (Hudain contingencies. 

tin's communication Geiu'nd Pollock replied that the 
withdrawal of tbe force at tbe present time would neces- 
sarily be eonstTuied into a defe.at, and compromisoi 
onil'nUs ebaraetc'r as a ])owerfuI nation in ‘Asia, and 

I’d lock unti prodmre tbe most disastro\is effect. Tbe release 
of tbe prisonei's was also, he said, an object i*ot ' 
t(^ be re])udiati'd ; V)ui tbe want of cattle would ('lU'ctually 
prev(Mit bis imm(‘dlate retirement, and be might possibly 
be det aim'd sevi'ral months. }ly this dexterous suggestion 
be was enabU'd to ('vade tbe injunction to retire at once, 
and to Avait the chance of another and more aus[)iciou8 
change in the versatile mind of Lord Lllenborough. General 
Kott and Major Kawlinson had, with no small difbeulty, 
succQA'ded in maintaining anything like subordination in tluj 
province amidst tbe sei'tbing elements of revolt and anarchy', 
and any suspicion of rc'tireinent Avonld have raised tbe 
whole country and rendered it impossible to obtain cattle 
or provisions Avitbout tlie employment of force. But 
General Nott ref)lied f>romptly that the evacuation of the 
province should be etfected in the best manner cirvum- 
stances would admit, and thus gained a season of respite. 

Tbe order for tbe immediate evacuation of Afghanistan 
excited a burst of indignation throughout India. It^^was 
•universally felt that to rett'e before our honour had«.been 
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vin^cated, or the prisoners rescued, would inflict a deeper 
stigma on tlio national charficter tlian the capitu- 
lation a\ Cabiil, which might be considered one 
of Ike cfiances of war. With all the contempt chuugeof 
Lord Ellenborough professed for public, opinion, 
he could scarcely be inditferent to tliis unanimous ex- 
pression of fe(^lingj and he changed bis mind again. On 
the 4th July, Genoi’al Nott was assured, in an ollieial coin- 
ninnicatj^)!!, that the iM'solution of the OovernoT’-General to 
withdraw tlie troops nmuuTied without altcriit-ion. On the 
same day, Lord Elleiiborougli wrote hirnsc'lf to the giuieral, 
suggesting that it might, possibly be feasible for him toj 
wklidfaw from Atghanistan by advancing to Gliuzni and | 
Cabul over the seines of our Uit(‘ disastm-s ; that this would 
have a grand ellect upon iho minds of our soldiers, of our, 
allies, of our enemies in Asia, and of our own countrymen, 
and of furi'ign nations in Europe. It was an object of just 
arnWtion, but the risk was uiKjuestionably great. A co})y 
of this letter was sent to General Pollock, wotli the sugges- 
tion that ho might jxissibly feel disjiosed to advanci; to 
Cabul and co-o|)('iate with General Nott. Loth oflicers W(?ro 
too happy to ol)tain permission to move ii]) to the capital 
and retrieve onr honour, to think for a morrumt- ot* the 
responsibility thus thrust upon them, and whi(;h the 
Governor?Gencral, as the head of the state, should have had 
tlie courage to t.ake on himself. 

iAftcr the retreat of the army from Cabul, Shah Soojah 
was acknowledged as king, and allowed to reside in the 
Ikila Hissar, hut the insurgent chiefs engrossed 
all the power of the stat(‘. He sent repeattal mes- 
sages to Jellaljibad declaring liis umiltcrable attachment to 
the British Government, aiul asking for nothing but mon(‘y, 
although he had contrived to save twenty lacjs of rupees 
out of the sums lavished on him since he left Loodiana. 
,To the Afghan chiefs he prot^jsted his constant fidelity to 
jthe national cause, and they desired him to demonstrate his 
sincerity by placing liimself at tlie bead of ihe army about 
do proceed to Jellalabad to expel General Sale. It was 
rumoured that he would be murdered or blinded by the 
Bai|ikzies if -he quitted the Bala Hissar, and he exacted 
an c ath for liis safety on the Koran, and descended from 
the^citadel on the 5th April decked in all the insignia of 
rryalty. He w^as shot dead on the road, and his body was 
rifle^ of the costly jewels he always carried about his person, 
8-nd^tkrown into a ditch. It v|as rescued by his son, and 
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interred with royal honours. Dissensions then broke out 
1842 among the different chiefs, which ended in the complete 
ascendancy of Akbar Khan. 

Of the British officers wlio were taken over as hostages, 
the greater number were entrusted to Zeman Shah, the 
♦ The <^rily Afghan chief wlio never wavered in his at- 
: und eaptives. tachmcnt to the English during these sceites of 
|)(U’fidy. On the niuT'der of Shah Soojah, he was con- 
strained to transfer tliem to tlie liigh priest of C{\bul, who 
sold them to Akbar Khan for 4,000 ruj[)ees. The captives, 
on being made over to liiin dining the retreat, were con- 
ducted through tilt! rcHTTit scenes of slaughter, amidst the 
mangled corpst's which emitted the sickening smell “of 
deatii, to a fort at Tezeen, and then over mountain jiaths, 
all but impassable, to Budeeabad, forty miles from Jellala- 
bad, and were enabl(‘d to (M)rrespond with their friends in 
tiiat town and to re(‘eive l)ooks and journals. On the ap- 
])r‘oacli of (jtmeral PoIlo(^k they w’ere conducted back^ fin* 
safety to Tezeen, wberci General Elphinstoue sunk into the 
grave, a noble and brave soldier, endeared to all around him 
for Ids urbanity, Init utterly unijualified for the arduous 
post which liord Auckland had thrust upon liiin. On the 
22nd May the ea])tives were conveyed to a fort three miles 
from Cabul, where th(*y enjoyed comparative freedom and 
comfort, and were permitted to interchange visits with 
their friends in the Bala Hissar. Meanwhile, Akbar Khan 
deputed one of the oflicers whom he held in cajitivity tdio 
General Pollock to propose the release of the prisoners on 
! condition of his quitting the country without marching on 
the ca})it al, threatening, in case of a refusal, to send them on 
/ I to Turkestan and distril)ute t hem among the Oosbek chiefs. 
;Tlie proposal was jieremptorily refused. 

The permission to march on Cabul was received with a 
shout tif exultation at Jidlalabad, but it was not before the 
Advanrttof August that General Pollock was able 

(uncrai to Icam witli certainty that General Nott bad 
I’oiiock. actually turned his face towards the capital. On 
the 20tli of that month, 8,000 men, animated with a feeling 
of the highest enthusiasm, marched out of Jellalabad. At 
Jugdulluk the Ghiljies again appeared undei;.the ablest of 
their chiefs, and with the flower of tlieir tribes ; but they no 
longer had a dispirited and fugitive soldieiy to deal 'vvith, 
and in the battle which ensued the victory over them was 
in every way complete. The rout of the Ghiljies an(l the 
bold advance of General Pf'llock spread dismay at Cabul, 
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and Akbar Khan, having put his threat in execution and a.». 
sent Aie prisoners into Turkestan, moved down with all the 18-i2 
chiefs l^d their levies to make one last effort to protect 
Cafcul n-om the uvorigiiig foe. The two armies met in the i 
valky of Tezeen, which had been the sccme of a great mas- i 
sacre in January, and every height again l)ristled with ; 
makddocks. ^JTk^ se])oy vied with his European comrade 
in driving the enemy from crag to crag, and dispersing 
.them Id^e a flock of sheep. Akbar fh'd from ihe field, leav- 
ing his troops to shift for themstJvt'S, and the JJritish 
! ensign was hoisted on the Bala llissar on the 15th 
I September. 

• Geheral Nott evacuated Candahar on the 7th August. 
Owing to the admirable discipline maintained by the military 

and political chiefs, there had been no licentious- . , 

^ ji ’ /• 1 IT /»• Advance 

ness on the part of the soldjery or officers to from Can- 

irritate the inhabitants, and they crowded around 
th^Li and embrac(?d them as they quitted the town. The 
army encountered no oppo.sition of any moment on the 
route. The fortiti(;ations of Oliuzni were blown uj), and the 
woodwork set on fire ; and the flames of this ancient and . , 
renowned citadel, the cradle of JVlahomedan power, lighted , 
u]) the sky tbronghout the night. In it were depo.sited i 
tlie gates of sandal wood of wbitdi Mabmood had despoiled 
tlie temjTle of Somnatli eight centuries before, and Lord 
Ellenborougli resolved to attaeli to bis administration what 
considered the merit of having restored them to India. 
General Nott was also instructed to biing away from the 
tomb of Mabmood “ bis club, which hung over it, and which, 

“ together with the gales, would be the just trojihies of his 
“successful march.” The army reached Cabul the day 
after the arrival of General Pollock. 

The first attention of General Pollock on his arrival was 
directed to the recovery of the prisoners whom Akbar 
Khan, on the 25th August, h^d hurried over the 
barren wastes and steep ascents of tbe Hindoo the pri- 
Coosh, many thonsand feet above the level of 
the sea to Bameean, where they arrived on the 3rd Sep- 
tember. Sir Richmond Shakespear, his military secretary, 
waji therefore despatched after them with 600 horsemen. 
They were 'under the charge of Saleh Mahomed, who 
hafl been a native commandant in a local Afghan regiment, 
but deserted it in the previous year. On the 11th Septem- 
ber^ he called Captain Johnson, Captain George Lawrence, 
and* Major* Pottinerer aside, land produced a letter from 
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K.-D. Akbar Khan, directing him to convey the prisoners to the 

1842 higher regions of the Hindoo Coosh, and deliver thorn to 
the Oosbek chief of Khooloom. At the same thne, he 
exhibited a letter from Mohiin lall, the riioonsheo in ‘the 
8C‘rvice of the late envoy at Calnil, promising him, on the 
part of General Pollock, a gratuity of 20,000 rupees and 
an annuity of 12,000 rupees if ho \yonld restoro‘-^the 
captives. “ I know nothing,” he said, “ of General Pollock, 
“ but if you three gentlcunen will swear to me -by your 
“ Saviour to make the offer good, I will deliver you over 
“ to your own p(‘ 0 [)le.” The proposal was received with 
raptures, and tlu^ officers and ladies united in making them- 
selves res])onsibU‘ by a diaul for the funds. 

Major Pottiiigm*, by common consent, assumed the 
direction of their movements, and the lu'ro of Herat was 
FxortioMR in his clement. He dc'posed the hostile 

oi govc'rnor of Bami'can, hoistiKl another Bag, and 

roUingcT. contribution a caravan of Loliaiiee 

rnerehants passing through tlie country. Ho secured the 
Afghan escort consisting of 250 men by the promise of four 
inonths pay on reaching Cabul. He issued proclamations 
to the neighboni'ing chiefs to come in and make their 
obeisance, and gi’anted them remissions of revenue. To 
prepare fem a siege ho repaired the fortifications, dug wells, 
and laid in a supply of provisions. On the 15th September 
|a liorseinaii g-allojied in with the cheering iiitelligenc.e that 
'Akbar Kluin had been completely defeated, that the AfghaP’i 
'force was annihilated, and that General Pollock was in full 
(march to (kibiib Major Pottinger and his fellow prisoners 
detijrmiiK'd to return to Cabul without any delay. Thc'y 
bid adieu to fho fort on the Idth, and slept that night on 
the bare rock, nneouscious of fatigue or suffering. The 
next afternoon Sir lliidiinoiid Shakespear and his squadron 
■was in the midst of them, and the an.xicties of eight months 
were at an end. Two days * after, the camp at Cabul was 
ringing with acclamations as the captives entered it, many 
of them wraj^ped in sheep skins. Never since the establish- 
ment of Bi’itish power in India had so intense a feeling of 
anxiety pervaded the community as the fate of the prisoners 
excited, and the thrill of delight whieli vibrated througBbut 
the country on the announcement of their safety may be 
more easily conceived than described. ' 

The scattered remnant of the Afghan army was assembling 
in the Kqhistan, the highlands of Cabul, under Ameenoolla, 
the most inveterate of our|bueinies, and it was deetued 
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neocssary tobroak up the gathering. A force was despatched a.i». 
qgainflt Istalilf, the chief town, which was con- ^ 1842 

siderea^ho virgin fortress of Afghanistan, hut it 
wasi captured with little loss. Chareekar, where the Goorkha 
regiment had been shiiightered, as well as several other 
towns which had taken a prominent part in the insurrection, 
wert also destroy^ed. The object of the ex])edition had 
now been accoinplislied ; Afghanistan had been reconquered, 
our pris(^ners recovered, and our military reputation restored 
to its former brilliancy ; but it was considered necessary to 
leave some lasting mark of retribution on the capital. The 
great bazaar, whore the mutilated corpsci of the envoy had 
l)«en (?xpos(id to the insults of the mob — the noblest building 
of its kind in Central Asia — was accordingly undeianined and 
blown up. Notwithstanding the strenuous ellbrts of the 
officers to guard the gates, the soldiers rushed in from the 
camps of both geneiails, and for several days the city was 
sulljected to the wild and licentious passions of men 
maddened by a remembrance of the indignities heaped on 
their murdered fellow-countrymen. The English colours 
were hauled down from the Bala Hissar on the 12th 
October, and the two armi(^s turned their backs on Afghan- 
istan. The family of Shah Soojah rtdajrned with the army 
to their former retreat at Loodiana. General Pollo(;k halted 
.at Jellalflbad to blow up the fortifications, and the whole 
army at length reached tlie banks of the Suthq. 

• (|Lord Ellenborough received intelligence of the re-occu- 
pation of Cabul while residing at Simla in the house in 
which Lord Auckland had penned the declara- 
tion of war four year-s before, and ho issued a borough’s 
[‘roeJamation announcing tlie tei’miiiation of it. 

To give a dramatic elfect to the proceeding, it 
was dated on the siTme day of the month Avith Lord Auck- 
land’s manifesto, though it was not issued till ten days later. 

It was universally censured Jbr the unseemly retlcictions 
cast upon the preceding Governor-General. “ Disasters,” 

Lord Ellenborough said, “ unparalleled in their extent, 

“ except by the errors in which they originated, have in 
“ one short campaign been avenged on every scene of past 
njisfortune.” “ The combined army of England and 
‘‘ India,” he/procceded to say, “superior in equipment, in 
“ discipline, and in valour, and in the officers by whom it 
“ is commanded, to any force that can be opposed to it 
“ ii^ Asia, will stand in unassailable strength on its own 
“ soil, and •for ever, under i;he blessing of Providence, 
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A.D. “ preserve the glorious empire it has won in security'^nd 

1842 honour.” 

Lord Ellenborough had been in such a state of exjs^tem^nt 
ever since he assumed the government, that these inflft,ted 
expressions excited little surprise, and the public only 
regretted that, with all his fine talents, he had so little 
ballast. The proclamation of the Gates appeared nextf,G)ut 
it was ridiculed as a servile imitation of Bonaparte’s pro- 
clamation of the Pyramids. “My friends and brethren,” 
said the Governor-General in his address to the princes of 
Indiji, “ our victorious army hears the gates of the temple 
“ of Somnath in triumph from Afghanistan, and the de- 
“ spoiled tomb of Mahmood looks on the ruins of Ghuzni. 
“ TheinsiiH; of 800 y(‘ars is avenged. To you, princ(;s and 
“ cliitds of Sirhind, of liajwara, of Malwa, and of Guzerat, 
“ I shall commit this glorious trophy of snc(^essful warfare. 
“ You will yon7‘.s(‘lves, with all honour, ti’ansniit the gates 
“ of sandal wood to the restored temples of Somnatn.” 
This quixotic address was designated by the Duke of 
Wellingt-OTL a song of triumph, but by the community in 
India, native as well as European, it was considered the 
ti’iumph of folly. The gates, which had been under the 
charge of General Nott, were placed on a waggon, covered 
with costly trappings, and brought in the train of the Gov- 
ernor-Gericral to Agra. As the encampment moved on, 
hundreds of Hindoos prostrated themselves before the wag- 
gon, and made poojah, and prestmted offerings to it as to<ia. 
deity. But the gates never moved beyond Agra, where they 
were consigned to a lumber room in the fort. 

Lord Ellenborough had asscmibled a largo army at 
Ferozepore, partly to overawe the Sikhs, and jiartly to get 
up a grand ovation, and tlu^re “ at the foot of the bridge of 
Meotinff at “ fhc Snth'j,” amidst hundreds of elephants, which 
FfioKepore. Be liad collecfed to do honour t/O the returning 
. heroes, and which had been painted and decorated under his 
j own immediate eye, he Avelcomed General Pollock with the 
; captives, and General Hott wdth the gates. The officers 
were feasted in magnificent tents, decorated with flags 
bearing the names of their several victories, and the sepoys 
. Were regaled, as the Governor- General’s notification nan, 
with their “ favourite metoys,” or sweetmeats'?' Including 
the regiments returning from Afghanistan, the camp at 
Ferozepore numbered 40,000 troops — an imposing and 
judicious display of military power after our recent disasters 
beyond the Indus. The A%han prisoners in* our hapds 
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wer« liberated. On to.king leave of Dost Mahomed, Lord a.d. 
Ellenbbrougli had the curiosity to enquire his opinion of us 1842 
after ahihe had seen in India. “ I have been struck,” he 
replied, ^ with the magnitude of your resources and your 
“ power, your armies, your ships, your arsenals ; but what I 
‘‘ cannot understand is why the rulers of so vast and flourish- 
“ in^ an empire should have gone across the Indus to 
“ deprive me of ray poor and barren country.” The surprise 
exj)resscd by the Dost was equally shared by the community 
in England and in India; and here the curtain drops on 
I the dark tragedy of Afghanistan. 

On tlie 1st Octobe^r Lord Ellenborough announced in his 
Siiula'proelamation that “the Government of India, con- 
“ tent with the limits which nature appears to (joneinebof 
“ have assigned to its empire, would devote all its the Anuors 
“efforts to the rc-cstaldishnient and maintenance 
“of peace,” and ho ordered a medal to he struck with the 
mo#to “ Pax Asia) restituta.” Within six months he issued 
another proclamation, annexing the kingdom of Sinde to 
the Company’s dominions. That country was divided into 
three principalities — upper, middle and lower Sinde, go- 
verned respectively hy the Ameers, who were independent 
of each other. They had meekly submitted to the humilia- 
tion of the treaties enforced on them by Sir William 
Macnaglniin in 1830, and, during the three years of the 
occupation of Afghanistan, tlun'r conduct Inid Ixicn maiked 
• l)j exemplary good faith. They permitted the free passage 
of our troops and stores, and supydied the steamers with 
fuel. After the Cahul force w^as annihilated, they still con- 
f iniied to furnish supplies and candage, and it was solely 
by means of the 3,000 camels provided by them that 
General Nott was enabled to move on Cabul. Some of 
the chiefs, however!, werc^ emboldened by our reverses to 
manifest a spirit of hostility, and Alajor Outram, the Pesi- 
dent, brought charges against jthem, and advised a revision 
of the treaties. Lord Ellenborough replied that he was 
determined to inflict signal chastisement on any chief or 
Ameer who had exhibited hostile designs against us during 
the late events on a presumption of our weakness, but 
theiv? must, he said, be the clearest proof of their faitliless- 
nessi ) 

Sir, Charles Napier arrived in Sinde on the 9th Septem- 
ber, invested with full diplomatic and military power. He 
was a soldier of distinguished reputation, and of sir Charles 
extraordinary enere’v, but he .?ame to his nost Napier. 
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A.D. with a violent prejudice against the Ameers. The inv^sti- 

1842 gation of the charges of disloyalty was referred to aim by 
the Governor- General with the distinct injunctioi^^^that he 
should not proceed against tlicin without the most com- 
])loto })roof of tlieir guilt. All the chai’ges, except three, 
were at once dismissed, and the question of .their delin- 
(juency turned upon the authenticity of a letter, which the 
best scholars in India said was exceedingly doubtful, but 
which Sir Charles, who was totally ignorant of the lan- 
guage, proTiounced to be geiiiiitie, without calling on the 
Ameers for any explanation. The treaties of 1839, he 
allirmed, had been violated. 

Major Oiitram had submitted to Lord Ellenboiough, 
togetlicr with the charge.s he brought against some of the 
The now chiefs, the draft of a new treaty intended to 
troitUcd. substitute a cession of territory lor the annual 
tribute, and to punish tin; disloyal Ameers by transferring 
a portion of their lands to the nabob of Bhawulp)ore. The 
treaty wjis received from the Governor-Gemu-al by Sir 
Cliai-les Napier on the 12th November, when Major Ou tram 
discov(u*ed that, it ])]*escribed tlie contiscation of more terri- 
tory than had been originally intended, and dej)rived the 
AiiKKirs of the cherished })rerogative of coining money. He 
attrilnited this alteration to inadvertence, and requested 
Sir diaries to bring the subject to the notice of Lord 
Kllenborough. H\‘. thought lit, however, to detain the docu- 
Tiient tim weeks, and when it arrived at length with t,ho 
Governor-General's instiaiction that the error should be 
i’ectilit*d, the Ameers had been irretrievably ruined. L(;rd 
Ellenborough had distinctly ordered Sir Charles Napier not 
to act ou the t,r(‘aty till the Ameers had accepted and rati- 
fied it ; but before they were allowed to discuss it, he 
sequestered the whole of the lands staled in the first and 
incorrect treaty, whi(!h belonged to the Beloch chiefs, the 
feudatories of the Ameers, a\i,d they were at once deprived 
of the means of subsistence. 

Tliese violent and unjustifiable proceedings were prompt- 
ed by the consummate villaiiy of Ali Morad. The office of 
All MoraeVs Bixis was the higliest dignity in Upper Sinde, 
perfidy. and the turban was the symbol of it.^ It had ,^ng 
been enjoyed by Meer Roostum, then in hit. eighty-fifth 
year, who was venerated alike by the chiefs and -.the 
people and the British officers. The succession to this 
I honour belonged by the usage of the country to his 
/ brother Ali Morad, but he vjfas anxious to bestow it op his 
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own* 8 (^ 1 . To make sure of the turban Ali Morad insinu- a.i>. 
ated himself, on the one hand, into the confidence of Sir ^^42 
Chy-rles papier and succeeded in poisoning his mind against 
Mee^* Roostum, and on the other, endeavoured to drive 
Meer Roostum into some overt act of hostility towards 
the British Government. Under his sinister influence, three 
haugftty and menaaing messages were sent by Sir Charles 
to the Meer, and when he sought an interview to afford an 
explanation, it was refused him and ho was ordered to 
i’e])air to his brother’s fortress at Deejee. Soon after hi.s 
arrival tliero, Ali Morad transmitted to Sir Charles a 
letter from his brother, sbiting that he had of liis own 
frefl will resigned the turban, and his army, his forts and 
his country to him. Sir Charles was not without suspicion 
that the cession had been obtained by force or fraud, 
and he informed Ali Morad that it was his intention to see 
his brother in person on the subject. To prevent this 
inteiwicw, which would have been fatal to his scheme, he 
awoke his brother at midnight, and urged him to fly, as the 
English general was coming the next morning to apprehend 
him. The bewildered old chief rode off in haste to the 
camp of his relatives twelve miles distant, and Sir Charles 
immediately issued a proclaniatioii to the Ameers and 
peo[>le of ^iude charging Meer Roostum with having 
insulted and defied the British Governmimt, and announc- 
ing that he was resolved to maintain Ali Morad as the 
^hiJftain of the Talpoora family. Meer Roostum immedi- 
ately 8#nt his minister to assure Sir Charles that he had 
*been placed under restraint by Ali Morad, that his seal 
was affixed to the deed by force, and that he had been 
[)rompted by him to fly. To this communication Sir 
Charles sent an arrogant reply. Soon after, he started on 
an expedition to Ernamgurh in the desert, because it was 
considered the “ Gibraltar of Upper Siiide,” and he was de- 
termined to show the chiefs thaf “ neither their deserts nor ' 

“ their negotiations could intercept the progress of the 
“ British army.” The army traversed the desert for four 
days amidst great hardships, and finding the fort eva- 
^ cuaterj, blew it up with the powder contained in it. The 
Duke of W ellir 4 gton pronounced it a great military exploit, 
but as ileer l^tahomed, to whom the fort belonged, had 
ne^er* given any cause of offence to the British Government 
it was an act of wanton aggression. 

Aftdr having confiscated the lands in Upper Sinde and 
depji’wd Meer Roostum of hisl power and dignity, Sir 
* fV 
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Cliarles Napier ordered the Ameers of Upper and Lower 
Conference meet Major Out ram at Khyrpore,’' to 

with the discuss and sig’u tlie tr(‘aty, but as some of them 
Anieera. attend, tlie conference was trar/tferred 

to Hyderabad. Two days after, the agents of tlie Ametirs 
of Lower Sinde arrived in the camp with their masters’ 
seals, which tliey were aiitliorised to atlix to the treaty ; 
and there would have been a pc^actdul solut ion of all di»^!er- 
ences if they had been permitted to do so. Sir Charles, 
howev(‘r, refused tlnun p(‘rmission to ex(^cute the deed, 
andorder(‘d tln'm back to Hyd(‘rai)ad, and thus brought the 
combustible materials of th(‘ upper and lower divisions of 
the country together in that (aty. 

At the confenaice, th(‘ Ameei'S denied that they lutd in- 
fringed th(i trc'aty of IHdP, and they repudiated the corres- 

, pondenee on which tlav had been condemned, 

ut ii^diTu- and winch th(*y were not [)ernnited to see. On 
the 12th F(‘bruary, tlu'y atlixed their s('als to the 
, ^treaty, but assured the Majoi* that tiie JJeloehe trobps 
fissemhled at the capital w{‘re exaspcuntiMl at the sight of 
Hie eliiel's of Ujiper 8inde whom Sir Charles bad deprived 
iof Jheir hinds, and more es])ecially of the venerable Meer 
/Roostum, whom he had (h'jxised, and that it was impossible 
to answer for their (auiduct. The confusion was increased 
by the approach of Sir Charles Napier and his army. As 
the Major was leaving the fort after the signatui’e of the 
treaty, he was suT’rounded by a crowd of citizens and 
soldiers who poured curses on the British name, and 
would have falhm a victim to jiopular fury, if the Aij^eers 
had not personally guarded him to the Residency. The 
next d.ay a dejmtation from the Ameers waited on him, and 
stated that the Beloehe troojis w'ere wrought up to such a 
state of despoT'ation that they had ceased to be amenable to 
authority. For twm days they continued to entreat him* 
to retire from the Residency to a position of gi’eater safety, 
but, wdth more chivalry than discretion, he refused to 
move. On the morning of the 15th February, three days 
after the signature of the treaties, masses of iiifantiy came 
[down on the Residency house', and Idajor Outram, after a 
Igallant defence of three hours, withdrew to the abmed 
|steamer anchored in the river at the distance of 500 yapds. 

An appeal to arms now became inevitable. The Beloehe 
troops flocked to the capital in augmented numbers wlien 
The battle found that Sir Charles Napier persisted in 

ofMeennoe. advancing upon it after the treaty had been 
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signed. On the morning of the 17th February he came in a.d. 
front oi»the Beloclie army which was posted at Mceance, six 1843 
miles fre^ Hyderabad, about 20,000 in numbori'whiTo his 
owf^^for^) did not exceed 2,700. The Beloches disputed 
every inch of ground, and, after fighting for three hours 
with desperate valour, retired gradually from the contest, 
leaving their camp and their artill(?ry in the hands of the 
victor. Braver meh never rushed on death, and luwer on 
any Indian battle-field had the gallantry of Bi-itish troops 
and the generalship of a British commander beem more 
conspicuous. No quarter was asked or given, and the loss 
of the enemy in killed and wounded was computed at 
5,000, • while on the side of the English the number 
dief not exceed 257, ot‘ whom, however, nineteen were 
officers. A fresh body of 10,000 Biloelie soldiers arrivt;d 
the ]iext day, and a similar number w'as hovering about in 
the neighbourhood, but the voluntary submission of the 
Am^3rs and the surrender of the fort, relieved Sir Charles 
frcun all anxiety. He entered ITydcu-ahad on the 20th, and 
obtained possession of the accumulated treasures of the 
Talpoora dynasty, which, as usual, w(‘re at oncu^ distributed 
among the troops as prize-money. Lord Ellenborough on 
hearing of the victory of Meaiu‘.e issued a })roclamation, 
annexing Sinde, “ fertile as Egypt,” to tlie Company’s 
domiuioiisiTThe gallant Shere Mahomed collected together 
the scattered bands of Beloches to makc^ another effort foi* 

4he independence of his country. Sir (./luirles Napier, who 
luiA received reiuforcemenf s which raised his army to G, 000, 
found *t he Ameer eTicamj)ed with 20,000 men at Duppa. 

The field was gallantly contested on both sides, but the 
victory was as complete as tlia-t of Meeaiiee, and the subjuga- 
tion of the country was consummated. 

The ti’iumphs of tlfe army in Sinde were contrasted with 
tfie pusillanimity exhibited at Cabul and created a feeling of 
just exultation in India, but it was damped by the 
conviction that the war was altogether indefen- 
sible. The elaborate vindication which Lord Ellenborough 
drew up of it only served to expose the weakness of his 
cause.y His error lay in the overweening confidence he 
place/ in Sir Charles Napier, who was always more under 
the influence ^ excitement than of rcuison, and who witli- 
held jnuch information which he was bound in honour to 
give. Sir John Hobhouse, the President of the Board of 
Control, justly observed that the conquest of Sindo would 
never*have taken place if the Governor- General had been 
F ^ 2 
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in full possession of the real facts, and cognisant of Ali 
Morad’s p(*rfidy. But even before Sir Charles knew'' any- 
thing of that caitifi' he wrote, “We only want a pr^^ext to 
“ coerce the Ameers . . . the more powerful Government 
“ will at no distant period sw'allow u{) the weaker;” and he 
Kubscqnently remarked, “ We have no right to seize Siiide, 
“ yet we shall do so, and a very advantageous, useful, find 
“ humane piece of rascality it will be.” The rascality is 
more obvious than tin; advantage, except to the captors, to 
whom it brought ji rich harvt'st of prize-money, ot which 
seven lacs fell to the share of Sir Charles Napier. On the 
finances of India it intlieted a loss of two crores and a half 
of rupees, in the course of tifteen years. ^ 


SECTION 11. 

>r- 

LOKD KI.LL'NaOKOUGH’s A DMINISTKATION— WAR WITH SINDIA 

niS RKCAI.L. 

A.i). Tick annexation of Sinde brought its own retribution. It 
18-13 1,^) relaxation of the bonds of discipline and loyalty of 

MTifiiiv of ‘*^rmy, and alforded a premonition of 

niitivc regi- that climax of mutiny which thirteen yevtrs after 
nient.s. Swept UAvay the whole army. Sinde having be- 
come a British province, the sepoys ceased to be entitled tp 
! the extra alloAvance granted to them when on foreign 
service in an enemy’s country, but they could see no reason 
w'hy their pay should be curtailed because they had added 
a new kingdom to the dominions of their masters. In 
A.u. Feliruary, the o4tb Native Infantry refused to march to 
1844 Sinde without the same allowance wdiich had been granted 
to troops proceeding beyond the Indus. The 7tb Bengal 
Qavali^' and some Bengal artillery followed the example, 
and were marched back. The dJhli and 4tli, ordered in their 
stead to the frontier, refused to embark on the boats at 
Forozejioro, and the Glth mutinied at lioodiana, at Mood- 
kee, and at Shikarpore. On none of these occasions 
the authority of the state vindicated, or the spirit of disci- 
pline maintained. F'inding it impossible to garrison Sinde 
with a Bengal force, the Government turned to the Madr^is 
army, and a regiment was sent to Bombay : but when the 
men found that the usual extra allowance was not to be 
granted, they also went into mutiny. The province was 
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th(?n jjaade over to the Bombay Presidency, and satisfactory 
arrangements were made with regard to the pay of the 
suDoys\ 

The next event in the course of Lord Ellonborough’s a.t>. 
administration had reference to the afJairs of Gwalior. 1843 
Dowlut Rao Sindia died in 1827, and his widow Affairs of 
Batfta bye ado])t(Kl Jiinkojee, Avho died in 1848 
without issue. In 1888 he had taken for his second wife 
Tara who was thirteen years of age at the time of his 
death, when she adopted a hoy of (dght years, bestowing on 
him the title of Gyajee. The Gwalior cabinet was anxious 
that ^the government should remain with the existing 
niinistry, but Lord Ellenhorougli, considering the extreme 
youth of the raja and his adoptive mother, deemed it prudent 
that the management of j)ublic afiairs should be entrusted 
to a single individual. Of the two caTididates who were 
presented to him he chose for regent the Mama Sahib, the 
uncle of the late raja, while the young queen and an in- 
fluential party at court preferred Dada Khasjee, the here- 
ditary chamberlain ; and, finding thetr wishes disappointed, 
set every (mgine to work to thwart the measures of the 
regent and to embarrass the administration. To strengthen 
his authority, tlie regent betrothed the young raj’a to his own 
niece. ^JJje palace confederacy assured the (lueen that this 
alliance would undermine her influence, and t(m days after 
the nuptials she informed the Resident that she had deter- 
* nliued to dismiss the regent from her service. The Resident 
earnestly remonstrated with her on the folly of this proceed- 
iiig, but she turned a deaf ear to his expostulations, and 
cxpelk'd him the country. The degradation of the minister 
wiio had been nominated and supported by the Governor- 
General placed the state in a position of antagonism to the 
^British Government, and the Resident was instructed to 
retire from the court. 

The great source of disquietade at Gwalior, how^evef, was 
the state of the . army, about 30,000 infantry, and 10,000 
cavalry, not composed of Mahratta soldiers, but state of 
reermted chiefly from the martial population of the army. 
Baj^ootana, Oude, and other provinces, and commanded by 
offitiers of European descent. It was out of proportion to 
the necessititj's of the state, or to its revenues, of which it 
absorbed more than two-thirds. The ministers had made re- 
peated efforts to reduce the number, but the troops would not 
permit a singje corps to be disbanded. They were, moreover, 

! i^Uvays in arrears, which increased their arrogance. The 
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A.T). state had lost all control of the army. One regiment had 
1843 recently committed great excesses in IMalwa, and upon a 
strong remonstrance I’rom the Resident tlie coiLmiaiij^ant 
laid b('(m summoned te appear at Gwalior alone, but he ' 
broiigljt his w'hol (3 corps with him, and overawed the court. 
Lord LllenLorough laid ]>r('ssed on the n'gent the indispen- 
sable ne(;essity of dealing vigorously Wxth the spirit ol re- 
bellion, but vvitliout ;iny result. 

On the; expulsion of the regent the ranee assumed the 
ostensible manageunent of atfairs, and held durbars daily, 
Coi.ruHio,) uL though only thirteen years of age, but all real 
Owiiiior. powei* was in the hands ol'theDada, who had se- 
/cured th(! intlue-nee of the zenana by lavish gitts ol land 
and nioiK'y. lb; was obnoxious to the most inlluential 
nobles, wIh) formed an o])position ])arty, and lie could not 
vtmtnre to move* about without the protection of a guard ; 
to the Ih-itish Government he manifesti'd jiarticular , hos- 
tility, and expelUnl from office all who wa-re favourable to 
it. 'Idle army, which was concentrated tit the capital, was 
courted by both parti(‘s, and became more overbearing than 
c^ver, and the confusion in tlu^ state was rapidly approach- 
ing a crisis. 

'fhe rjiiK-'c importuned the Resident to ixdurn to the 
court, but ho informed her that until the Dada,4he source 
of these complications, was removed from the public 
councils, there could be no ixxstoration of friendly relations. ^ 
Idiis comrnunicatioii w^‘ls received by the Dada, but with- 
held from her. Lord Lllenborougli considered this a 
serious offence', and insisted on his being delivered up to 
the custody of tlui IL'sii’u'iit, to which the ranee refused her 
consent. Three of the most influential of the chiefs, how- 
ever, gained over one of the brigades^ besieged the palace 
for tlu’ce days and obtained possession of the person of the 
4)ada, but he contrived to make his escape, and resumed 
file management of affairs, Viiid began to make preparation 
to resist any adverse movement of the British Government. 

On the Lst NTovtmiber, Lord Elleiiborough recorded a 
masterly minute on the state of affairs at Gwalior. ^After 
lordFiien T’oferring to our position in India as the vpara- 
liorouKh’s mount and controlling power, and to the re- 
nnnute. spoiisibilities connected with it, lie passed in 
review the transactions of the year at Gwalior. The expul- 

I sion of the regent nominated with our concurrence, and 
the elevation of his rival, were an affront of ths gravesi: cha- 
racter. An army of 40,00^ men, w ith ani^merous artillery, 
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lay \fitliin a few inarcliea of the ca^aial of the North-West a.d. 
Provis-ces, uiiclcr the maoatjcomoiit of one who liad obtained 1818 
his post, and could only maintain it, in despite of the British 
Government. Tlie events which had recently occurred at 
Lahore would not j)(UTiiit acquiescence in a yjolicy suited 
on^V to a state of traiupiillity. Within three marches of the 
Sutlej, there was* a, n army of 70,000 men, conlident in its 
own strength, proud of its various siu^cesses over its 
iicighhours, desii-oiis of war and plunder, and under no 
discipline or control. We were bound to take every pre- 
caution {(gainst its hostility, and no precaution appeared 
lnor« necessary th{Ln tluit of reiuh'ring our reiir and our 
communications sc'cnrc*, by the eskahlishment of Ji friendly 
Government {it Gwjilior. Lord Kllenborough continued 
tor two months to press the surrender of the Jhula on the 
ranee, but still without success. Lie arrived at Agra on the 
14th December, and finding tlmt he had not left Gwalior, 
wrote to the rtim.'e that he (jould neither permit the exist- 
(‘UCf; of an unfriendly Government in the territories of 
Sindiii, nor jiermit it to remain without a Government able 
and willing to preserve the rehxtions of {imity with its 
neighbours. He had therefore ordered the British armies to 
advance, and would not arrest, their progress until he had full 
security^for the future tran([uillity of the (uiinmon frontier. 

Sir Hugh Gough, the Commander-in-Chief, was directed 

commence his iiuirch to Gw{dior, and the Diida was im- 
nu'diately sent in to the encampment of the liesi- 
,deut at Dholpore with a lettiu’ from the ranee, tions witu 
requesting that, as the wishes of the Governor- 
Gcjieral hiid bemi compli(;d with, the {idvance of the army 
might be countermanded. In his rejdy, Lord Ellenborough 
irepeated his former remarks on the necessity of a strong 
IGoverniiKuit at Gwalior to control its own subjects, and he 
p’equired that the Gwalior array, which was to all ^intents 
land jiurposes master of the state it professed to serve, 
should be reduced, and the strength of the Bi'itish contin- 
Igent increased. The Cabinet, finding that the British 
'Avr/y continued to move down to the Churnbul, the 
l^ndary of the two States, sent a deputation of the most 
influential chiefs to request that the ranee and the prince 
siv)uld be allowed to wait on the Governor- General in his 
present encampment. Lord Ellenborough replied that he 
could not wait their arrival, but they represented with greater 
im^ertunitj^ that the house of Sindia would be for ever 
^isfgraced, if,# contrary t<j all precedent, the Governor- 
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Vt 

A.D. General sliould cross the frontier before the head of the 
1843 State had waited on him on British territory. A? Lord 
Ellenborough continued inflexible, it was arranged ,that the 
meeting should take place twenty-three miles ^rom y4he 
capital. The troops, however, would not permit the royal 
family to quit it, but marched out of Gwalior with accla- 
mation, and infoi-med the Resident that they were going to 
drive the l^nglisli back across the Chumbul. 

After waiting in vain for two days at Hingona for the 
royal party, Lord hdlenborough directed Sir llug'h Gough. 

, to ad vance to Gwalior. Sindia’s army had taken 
JJattle of , . , 1 o- -TT 

Maharuj- u}) a stroiig position at Ghounda, and Sir Hugh s 

arrangc'ments were directed to this jioiiit- ; but 
during the night seven battalions with twenty guns of 
heavy calibre moved on nmhservcd to ^laharnjpore, and 
entrenched thernsidves, with their formidable batteries in 
iVoiit. The Command(‘r-in- Chief and his staff considered 
the enemy a coniem])tible rabble, ready to fly on the t,u*st 
shot. The Adjutant-General said he should not have oc- 
casion for anything but a horse-whip. The march was 
described as a military promenade, and the Governor- 
General and the ladies of the chief oflieers were in the field 
on elephants. There had been no reconnaissance, and the 
enemy’s change of position w\as not known. The troops 
advanced gaily to Maharajpore, where it was inkiiided to 
breakfast, when a volley from the masked batteries gave 
the first intimation of their position. Sir Hugh was re- 
quired to change his dispositions in haste, and the batA^e 
was justly charact(?rised by the Governor- General as one in 
which everybody and everything was out of place. The 
British force numbered 12,000, that of the Mali rattas about 
14,000. The siege train had been unaccountably left 
behind on the surrender of the Dada, and the light field 
pieces of the army were quickly silenced by the heavy ord- 
nance of the enemy, and the troops were, according to the 
usual 'tfictics of Sir Hugh, latinched on the batteries, which 
were served Avith desperation as long as a gunner was left. 

Dec. The yictory was at length achieved by the irresistible 
29. gallantry of our soldiers, of whom 1,000 fell killedvand 
w^ounded. On the same day, another battle was foughb at 
P unn iar^ of minor importance, which likewise ended in a 
victory. 

These victories placed the kingdom of Sindia at the dis- 
posal of the Governor- General, but he left it entire, and 
simply curtailed its independence. The young ranea was 
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deppsed from the office of regent, and consigned to oblivion 
on aif allowance of three lacs a year, and the 
adrainistration was committed to a council of 
r^ency* who were ri'quired to act implicitly on the advice 
of the Hcsident. The turbulent army of the state was 
reduced to 1),()00, and allowed only thirty-two guns. The 
British contingent was raised to 10,000, and became, in 
liict, a complete and compact little army of all arms, com- 
manded by the officers of the Company, comy)OS(‘d of iiigh- 
caste brahmins and Kaj})oots, men of athletic frames and 
high courage, and also of boundless presumption, as the 
Government found to its cost during the mutiny, 

' .Load Ellen borough returned to Calcutta in March, and 
on the 15th June, India was astounded by the news that 
the Court of Directors had revoked his appoint- 
ment. His correspondence with the India House 
had been marked by the absence of that deference 
to ^le Directors wliich was duo to their high position in the 
empire, and it too much resembled his communieations to 
them when ho was dictator at the Board of Control ; his 
])roceedings had too ol'teii exhibited a contumacious disdain 
of their authority. He treated the civil service with un- 
disguised contempt, and concentrated his sympathi(jR on 
tlie army. He had contracted a fondness lor military glory, 
and his a(feninistration presented only a succession of battkjs. 
The vagary of the Gates proclamation had exposed the 
, Government of India to the ridicule of England and the 
coll tempt of Europe, and destroyed all confidence in the 
sobriety and soundness of his judgment. He appeared to 
the Directors to bo without any dtffinite princi})les of action, 
and they were in constant dread of the new embarrassments 
in which his eccentricities might involve them. They 
(ieased to consider the empire safe in his hands ; and in the 
teetli of ministerial remonstrances, more especially from 
tb(i Duke, determined to exercise the power of recall which 
they had I’efused to renounce 5,t the renewal gf the charter. 
His removal was reejented by the army he had caressed, 

I with expressions bordering on disloyalty. The com- 
mui^y in general, while duly appreciating his many 
qualities, the total absence of nepotism, the patriotic 
distribution of his yiatronage, his indefatigable industry, 
an(^ his singular energy, still regarded the resolution of 
the Court of Directors as an act of unquestionable wisdom. 
He embarked for England on the Ist August, and the 
Sik!l_war wfts postponed for twelve months. 


1844 


1814 
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Lord Ellenborougli’s attention was so completely absorbed 
iil. 3 ^ar and politics as to leave him little leisure qv inclina- 
, tion for the moral, intellectual, or maxeriaVirn- 

DKutfl in iiis proveiiient ol the country, but there were some 
iiKXLsiires which deserve notice. It was during 
his administration that the police of the flower 
proviiujcs was rendered more ellknent by the establishment 
of the ollice of dc'juity magistrate;, to 'u hich men of every 
class, cr’eed, and (;aste were eligible ; and also by an im- 
provement of the pay of dnropns, who held the comfort of 
the great body of the people in their hands. It was also 
under his government that state lotteri(;s, wl)i'!;h had 
become a prolific sourea; of demoralisation, were abolished. 
To liim also bedongs the m(;rit of having, under the advice 
of Mr. Wilberfbree Bird, passed an Act for the total and 
inunediate extinction of slavery. 


SECTION III. 

LORI) IIARDINGIO'S A DM ISTRATION THE PUNJAB THE SIKH 

A,i>. On the recall of Lord Ellenborough, the Ministry and the 
1814 Court of Directors concurred in nomiirat-ing his relative, Sir, 
j^„rd Henry — subsequcmtly Lord — Hardinge, to succeed 

iiariiingo. him. He had (uitercd the army at an early age, 
and served in tlie Peninsula under the Duke of Wellington, 
and aeqnii'ed a high rejnitation, more especially at the battle 
of Albiiera, tlio success of which was ascribed to his skill 
and gallantry, and procured him frcAn a great historical 
(authority the coniniendation of being “ the young soldier 
I “ with the eye of a general, and the soul of a hero.” At 
^Waterloo he was disabled ""by a severe wound. On bis 
return to England he entei-cd Parliament and was twice 
Secretary at War, and once Secretary lor Ireland, and in these 
positions acquired mucli experience in the inanagem^^nt of 
public affairs. It was bis military qualifications, bovs>;jver, 

' which recommended him TofTlie government of India af a 
I time when the right bank of the Sutlej was bristling with 
; hostile bayonets and the Sikh army had ceased to be 
amenable to the control of the state. He was of the same 
mature age — sixty — as the Marquis of Hastings, anti he 
entered upon his duties, as said at the valedictory banqiaet, 
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with earnest desire to establish his fame as the friend of 
peace, and not by means of conquest or the exhibition of 
inilitarf skill. But as in the case of his two predecessoi's, 
Lord Wellesley and Lord Hastings, these ])acitic intentions 
were destined to a speedy disappointment, and the most 
memorable events of his ndministi-ation consist, of the lour 
baffles fought within the ])eriod of fifty- four days. 

From the period of his arrival the attention of Sir Henry 
llardin5:e was anxiously fixed uj)oii the storm then gathei- 
ing in the Punjab, where the de;itji of JIunjeet 
Singhadbeen followed by unexampled anarcliy and in tiu; a.u. 

bloodshed. He was succeeded in July, 1831), by bS39 

his imbecile son Khurruk Sing, wIios(5 young and gallant 
son Nao Nilial Sing, equal to his grandtather in talent and 
energy, managed the affairs of the State, but was obliged to 
share his authority wit h Dhyan Sing, the minister, a member 
of^the Jummoo, or Dogra family, then one of tlie most 
influential in the Punjab. Golab Sing, the head of the 
house, was originally a running footman, who had attracted 
the notice of ltunj(5et Sing, and rapidly rose in his favour, 
and was endowed with the district of Jummoo. Ho was a 
Rajpoot and n(»t a Sikh, and this circumstance, combined 
with the exti\aordinai'y power to which the family liad risen, 
rend erctl# them an object of envy and hatred. Kburruk 
Sing died prematurely of cxce.ss, and Nao Nihal his son, 
after performing his funeral obsecpiies, wxis killed by tbe 
filling of a covered gateway as lie was returning to tbo 

Shei'c Sing, tlie reputed son of Runjeet Sing, having 
gained over a portion of the army, marched to Lahore and 
seized on the government on the 14th January. Arrry of the ISU 
He was shrewd And frank, but the slave of runjub. 
sensuality, and the vassal of the Jummoo family, whom he 
was unable either to shake off or to control. He rewarded 
the troops wdio had been the in.^truments of his elevaticfii with 
an increase of pay, which served to sharpen their avarice 
and to increase their arrogance, and tlioy proceeded to 
w're?«k their vengeance on all who w^ere obnoxious to them. 
I^^re Sing had made a request for British support, and so 
Wtle idea had the Government of India of the strength of the 
Khalsa arrdy that a force of 10,000 men was held in readiness 
jto march to Lahote, to exterminate it. On receiving 
notice of this wdld proposal, he simply drew his finger 
acrt)»s his throat to signify the fate which would await him. 
if this force h^d crossed the ^Jutlej, the whole Khalsa amiy 
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would have risen as one man, and hurled back t]j^e inva- 
sion. That army, with the exception of a few Mahomedans, 
consisted of a compact body of martial Sikhs, united by^the 
strongest national and religious sympathies, proud of their 
past achievernents, and haughty in the consciousness of tlieir 
I own superiority. Wlien tlie iron sceptre of Kunjeet Sing 
1 was reraovetl, tliese Preetorian bands speedily bdeame 
I masters of the Punjab. The soldiers were individually 
^ obedient to their own otlicers, though they did occasionally 
tie the commandant u|> to a gun ; but as a body their move- 
ments were rcjgulated, not by the will of the sovereign or 
of the minist(T, hut by the dictation of the army committees 
or imnchcsj the Council of Five, who consulted nothing 
but the interests of the troojis. Those who bestowed 
on them the greatest largesses were most sure of their 
support. 

The year 1843 was mark(‘d by those convulsions to which 
Lord Llienborough alluded in Ids minute of the IstNovom- 
Miir<icr<)f ber, wlu'Ti he dwelt on the necessity of securing 
shrre .Sing. Q^r rear by reducing the equally insubordinate 
army of Gwalior. Tiie minister Dhyan Sing, finding his 
jiower on tlie wane, persuaded Shero Sing to recall Ajeet 
Sing, the head of one of the most powerful clans, whom he 
liad banished. On Ids restoration to office, he invjted Shere 
Sing to inspect some new levies wffiich he had raised, and 
shot him dead on the j)arado. Ajeet Sing then assassinated 
Dhyan Sing, when his ^iithful sou liecra Sing called on'' 
the soldiers to revenge these foul murders, and they pro- 
ceeded to the citadel and put Ajeet Sing to death. Duleep 
Sing, then live years of age, the son of linnjeet Sing hy 
the ranee Jhinduii, was brought from the zenana and 
installed maharaja hy Heera Sing, who took tlie post of 
minister, and attached the troops to his interest by an 
addition of two rupees and a half to their monthly pay. 
Froiq this time, the army, may be considered absolute 
master of the state. 

The position of Heera Sing was unstable and perilous in 
the extreme. One of his uncles marched down to Liteore, 
Murder of L orn Jummoo to supplant him, but w^as defeated 
jieerasing. and slaiu. The Khalsa army, which suppoFc^d 
his power, was also the great source of danger, which he 
endeavoured to lessen by distributing the regiments 'and 
raising levies in the highlands, but the punches would not 
permit a single corps to leave the capital w;ithout, their 

concurrence. The success of his administration waS vdue 

f 
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chiefty to tlie genius of his tutor, the pundit Jalla, the 
nriest of^the Jummoo family, who was considered a man of 
such extraordinary ability that if he could have controlled 
the^roops he might have established a dynasty of Peshwas 
at Lahore, but before his position was consolidated he 
end(‘avoured to reduce the power of Golab Sing, who suc- 
ceodc^J Dhyan Sing as the ruler of rlummoo ; lie also se- 
questered the estates of some of the chiefs, and, more 
particularly, oflended the ranee dhindun and her brother 
i)y his supercilious deportnumt. She apj>ealed to the army, a.u. 
and Heera Sing and the pundit were obliged to fly, but 
were overtaken and killed, and their heads brought in 
triiyupk to Lahore. On the dissolution of the Government 
\of Heera Sing the management of affairs fell into the 
glands of Jowaher Sing, the brother of the ranee, and of her 
^‘favourite paramour, Lall Sing, a brahmin, who had nothing 
to n^commend him but his comely person. Tlie soldiers 
recekun] a fresh augmentation of pay, and became so in- 
subordinate that it ajipeared necessary to find some (*mploy- 
riient for them to prevent the total overthrow of the Govern- 
ment. They were therefore instigated to inarch to Jummoo 
and fleece raja Golab Sing, whom they brought down to 
Lahore and from whom they wrung more than a crore of 
rupees. To keep them from mischief at the capital they were 
then reconAnended fo attack Moolraj, who had been allowed 
to succeed his flther in tlie government of Mooltan, anil 
from him they extorted eighteen lace. Soon after, Peshora 
Sin^, another of the sons of Jtunjeet, raised the standard of 
revolt, but was defeated and basely murdered by Jowaher 
Sing. He had always been popular with the })eople and the 
army, and the contempt which was felt for the wretched de- 
bauchee who occujiied the post of minister was turned into 
indignation by this atrocity, and he was led out into the 
plain of Meean Meer and executed. After the loss of her 
brother, the ranee sat daily in durbar, and in the begini^ing 
(of November appointed Lall Sing minister, and Tej Sing 
fjcornmander-in-chief. But the army, which had within the 
cy^ear humbled the two great feudatories of Jummoo and 
iMooItaii, was now the sole power in the state. 

Tlyi anarchy which reigned in the Punjab constrained 1845 
th^ Government of India to make energetic preparations 
for tIjjB defence of the frontier. The cantonment p^pa,.j^tion 3 
at Forozepore on the Sutlej which was inade- onthofron- 
quatelv garrisoned had been reinforced by Lord 
Ellentf^tough,* but Sir Henry Hardinge found that the 
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force assembled there, though amounting to 17,0CJ0 men, 
■was not sufhcient for its dtjfeiice, still less for ext")nsive 
upcrations if they should he forced upon us. He therefore 
gradually massed 40,000 men on the frontier, and in the 
statioTis below it, so inipereejitibly as to attract no atten- 
tion in our own proviruH^s ; and he likewise brouglit up from 
8inde to Fero/.(^por(^ tlu^ fif“t 3 ^-six large boats which Lord 
]^Alenl)orough had wisely constructed t o Si3rve as a pontoon. 
,It lias been surmised that it was tlie assemblage of this large 
f)rce on and near th(3 frontier which roused the sii^^picions 
of the Khalsa army, and led tliem to anticipate our designs 
t)y tlie invasion of fair territories. But since our dis- 
comiiturf; in Aruhanistan had lowered our prestigfi, that 
arm^’- liad fwi(;e marelu^d down to the baidvs of the Sutlej 
and thrf'attmed to cross it. Considei’ing, moreover, the 
distractf^d statf! of t]u3 I’unjab (lovernment, with the most 
f'thcient airni^" evt'r colh‘(3ied under the banner of any^ native 
State, fluslied with its jiast succf'sses and panting for n,ew 
triumphs, aiul utterly" luyond control, the Governor- 
General would havf? bet^n without excuse if ht* liad not 
made tlu' most ample pref)a ra t ions to nu'ct a crisis whicfh 
iUiight turn up any day. I’he invasion was the work of the 
ranee — ^^justly tcf-im^d l)y Sir Ihmry Hardinge the Messaliiia 
()f the north — and of Lall Sing and Tej Sing. Tlu'y felt that 
the onl^" chanc(‘ of maintaining tlicir authority in the 
Punjab was to involve the army in a contlict with the 
Brit ish Govertnnent ; and it was they who laune.licd the Sikh 
battalions on our ])rovinees for their own security, fulEtl 
endeavoured to avfU’t tlie plunder of Lahorfi by sending 
them across the Sutlej to plunder Delhi and Benares. 

On the 17th Novembt^r, tlui order was issued to cross 
the SuUej. Major Broatlfoot, tlui political agent on the 
An Tho Sikh Irouticr, urgfhl the most })rohipt and energetic 
1845 iinnyhross nu3asures of deftme^e, but Sir Henry Hardinge, 
thoSutici. still clinging to the hope of peace, directed him 
to send ano(h(3r remonstrance to tho dui’bar, the only I'eply 
jto which, however*, was an order to corriTncnco the march 
; without uny furt her dela 3 ^ Animated by a feeling of national 
and religious eut husiasm, 60,000 Khalsa soldiers, with 40v000 
well-armed camp followers, and 150 gums of large califtre, 
crossed the Sutlej in four days, and by the 16th Decemb^^ 
^ were encamped within a short distance of the fort of 
Ferozepore, which was held hy Sir John Littlcr, one of t^he 
oldest and Ix^st officers in the service, with about 10,000 
men and '21 guns. On the llth December, preparations 
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had b0«> made for a grand ball in the state tents of the a n. 
Comftiander-in- Chief at Umballa, when information was ^8^5 
rt ceived* that the whole Sikh army had matched down to 
the Sutle>and was on the eve of crossing it. The ball was 
abandoned, and the night passed in preparing to march to 
the relief of Sir John Littler, who was envc^loped by a force 
six times the number of his own. Hours were now in- 
valiuiklc, and the troops, IieaAn*!}^ accoutred, perfoi-iiied a 
march never before attempted in India, of 150 miles in six 
days, thi^irngh heavy sands, the most formidable of all 
roads, with little time to cook their Ibod, and scarcely an 
hour for repose. On the IJtli the tbmu'nor-Oeneral issuc'd 
a declaration of war, and contiscatcul the districts belonging 
to Mie Sikh crown south of the Sutlej. The day after the 
Sikh army had crossed the river, large portion of it 
pushed on to Ferozeshuhur and began to construct en- 
trenchments of the most substantial character, leaving Tej 
Sing to watch the movements of Sir John Littl(;r. 

L;fll Sing’s scouts brought him information that the 
Governor- General and the (\mnnander-in-Chief were ad- 
vancing with only a slemhu* force, and he j)ushed unttioof 
on with 20,000 men and 22 guns to Moodkt'C, Wooukce. 
where he awaited their arrival under cover of tlie jungle. 

On the 18th Dec(;nd)er, the army had })erform(‘d a fatiguing 1^45 
march of twenty-one miles owv an arid plain ; the iroo|)S 
were sufiering severely from thirst ; they had not broken 
their fast smcc the pre(!eding nigld, and w'er <3 ])r(* paring for 
ik iT^al, when a cloud of dust rose up in front-, arid the I’oar 
of cannon announced the approach of Lall Sing’s army. 

8 ii» Hugh Gough was taken by surprise, as at Mabaiaj- 
porc ; and then came the first conflict between the sepoy of 
Hindostan and the Kbalsa battalions of the l^unjab, and tlie 
superiority of the Sikh, whom a high political authority bad 
.declared to bo “ a rabble demoralised by the absence of 
“ every principle of subordination, and by its wretched 
violence,” became at once indisputable. One of our i^egi- 
ments turned round and sought the rear, and it was with 
diliiculty the Commandcr-in-Chief and his staff could drag 
it to the front. Even a Europ(ian corps was for a time 
staggered by the precision and rapidity of the enemy’s fire, 
au^ 7 n the confusion of the hour, one regiment fired into 
another; but 'victory declared on our side, though not without 
the l® 8 s of 900 in killed and wounded. For sixty years it . 
bad been the practice of the home authorities to unite the 
office Comgaander-in- Chief with that of Governor- Gene- 
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ral, when ho happened to be a military man, as in thp cavSe 
of Lord Cornwallis, Lord Hastings, and Lord William Ben- 
tinck. It was unfortunately omitted in the case of §ir 
Henry Hardinge, but after the miseniblo tactics exhibited 
at M()odk(;e, ho placed his services at the disposal of Sir 
Ilugll O ough, and magnanimously tt>olv tlio post of second 
in command, and thus restored in some degree the confi- 
dence of the troops. 

A.u. The army halh'd two days at Moodkee to take repose and' 

1845 bury the dead, and was reinforced by the arrival of two 
Uiitth' of Knrop(;an and two native regiments, brought up 

Foro/n- by forccd nifirclics, through the indefatigable ox- 

Hhuhur. <udions of Sir Henry Hardinge. It started for 
the cntreneh(Hi camp of tlie Sikhs at Ferozeshuhur on the 
morning of tlu' lilst December, without provisions or tents. 
Sir John LiLler was direck^d to join it at the computed 
Ji()ur of its arrival, and he moved out early in theraorning, and 
evaded the notice of Tej Sing by leaving his camp pitched, 
his biizaar Hags flying, and his cavalry pickets standing, 
and rea(died the main body wiih 5,500 men and 22 guns a 
few mofrnmts before* noon. The Sikii entrenchment was in 
the foi’iii of a paralh'logram, a mile in length and half a 
mile in breadth, with the village of Ferozeshuhur in the 
centres. The number of troops within it, commanded by 
Lall Sing, was est irnakHl at 35,00(), with 100 guns and 250 
camel swivels. Tlie batteries wore mounted, not with 
ordinaiy field artillery, but with heavy siege guns, placnl 
in position ; the day was the shortest in the year, and with 
such an enemy to d(^al with as the Siklis had proved thom- 
selvcjs to be at Moodkee, every moment was of inestimable 
value ; but thr(‘{^ hours were strangely frittered away after 
Sir John Littlor’s arrival, and it was riearly four in the 
afternoon befbia^ the first shot was fired. Sir Charles 
Napi(‘r in liis comments on the strategy of the day remarks 
that the attacjk should have been made on the two sides 
whicli were not protected by the tremendous guns immove- 
ably fi.xed, but Sir Hugh Gough resolved to follow his ' 
usual practice of charging at once right up to the muzzle 
of the guns and carrying the batteries by “ cold steel.” He 
took the command of the right, Sir Henry Hardinge of tlix. 
centre, and Sir Jolin*Littler of the left. It fell to Sir John 
to assault the strongest section of the enemy’s position, 
where they had gathered the strength of their heaviest 
guns. His own field pieces were found to be .of litt{^P 7 if 
any use, and his troops advanced gallantly up to the cat- 
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terias, but were at once arrested by the overwhelming fire a.d. 
of the Aiemy. The 62iid Foot, mowed down by grape and 
round shgt, was checked, and retired beaten, but not, in the 
ey^ of candour, dishonoured. The other divisions en- 
(umntered an equally terrific resistance. To borrow the 
language of the historian of the Sikhs, “ guns were dis- 
mounted, and tjie ammunition blown into the air ; 

“ squadrons were chocked in mid career ; battalion after 
“ battali(in was hurled back with shattered ranks ; and it 
“ was not till after sunset that portions of the enemy’s 
“ position were finally carried. Darkness and the obstinacy 
“ of the conflict threw the English into confusion ; nnm of * 

“ arfl ^egiment3 and all ranks were mixed togetlier. 

“ Gentirals were doubtful of the fact, or the extent of their* 

‘‘ own success, and colonels knew not wluit liad become of 
“ the regiments the^y commanded, or of the army of which 
“ they formed a part.” The Governor- General liad five 
aidc#;-de-camp killed and four wounded. He liimself j)assod 
the night in moving from regiment to r(*giment, endeavour- 
ing to sustain the spirits and to revive the ardour of the 
men, and, instead of retiring to Ferozepore as lie was 
advised to do, determined to renew tlie engagement the 
next morning, although there was only one weak division 
for the work which had baffled the whoh^ army. At day- 
dawn he {fnd the Commander-in-Chief collected the scat- 
tered soldiers of General Gillxmt’s division, attacked the 
l)at^eries in reverse, and captured them after a feeble resis- 
tance. In the Sikh encampment during the night there 
ha<l been stormy counsels and bitter recriminations ; the 
military chest had likewise been plundered, and, through 
^the cowardice or the treacliery of the commander, the 
h‘gions who had de^L'ndt;d this Homan encampment with 
Homan courage were in full flight to the Sutlej. The 
Hritish lino halted as soon as it had cleared the works, and 
the two commanders wore reejelved with acclamation! as 
they rode along the ranks. The cheers had scarcely died 
out when a cloud of dust announced the approach of a new 
enemy. This was Tej Sing, who, finding that Sir John 
Littler had eluded his vigilance, marched down to Feroze-! 
ril^diur on the morning of the 22nd, with 20,000 infantry, 
5,000 cavalry, and seventy guns. He found that the en-‘ 
trenahment was. lost, and the Sikh army in full retreat to 
the river, and after a brief cannonade, which at once dis- 
mouijjbed our feeble artillery, withdrew to the Sutlej. 

He (iyTnot know that the British army, or what remained 
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of it, was drooping from hunger, not having tasted food for 
thirty-six hours, and wholly without ammunition, and that, 
if vigorously attacked, the most brilliant courage {"^ould not 
{have saved it from utter destruction. The British empire « 
Sn India was again saved by a miracle. Our loss was 2,415 
Jvilled and wounded, including 103 officers. The battle of 
iFcrozeshuhur was the most severe and .critical the IVitish 
army had ever fought in India. Never before had we en- 
countx^red so resolute and so skilful an enemy ; b/»jit it was 
the defect of our tactics and the deficiency of our ammuni- 
tion, quite as much as the courage of the Sikhs, which 
for a time gave a (‘haracter of equality to the struggle. 

The tide of invasion had now been stemmed, and of ihe 
00,000 Khalsa soldi(‘rs who had poured down on the 
Uiittirof Com})any’s territories twelve days before, not one 
Aiiiwui. nnnaiiH'd in arms on the left bank of the Sutlej. 
But the two engagenumts had cost the army a fifth of its 
numbers and exhausted its ammunition, and it became iieoes- 
sary to bring up a larg(^ sup{)ly of stores as well as siege 
guns from the nearest depot, which was at Delhi, 200 miles 
distant. The army was thus condemned to a season of 
inactivity, which the Sikhs attributed to timidity or to 
weakness, and liunjoor Sing crossed the river in force, and 
threatened the station of Loodiana. Sir Harry ^Smith was 
sent to cover it, but owing to his own obstinacy, he received 
a serious check at Buddcwal which gave no little con- 
fidence to the Sikh commander; and it became necessary ti? 
make a vigorous eflbrt to clear the left bank of the Sutlej 
of the enemy, and prevent an attack on the long convoy 
coming up from Dellti. General Smith’s force was there- 
fore raised to 11,000, and the two forces mot at Aliwal, on 
the banks of the river. The hill rj:cTi who defended it 
were speedily put to flight, but the Khalsa soldiers, men 
of true Sikli blood and mettle, stood their ground with un- 
flinching courage, and it w.as not before their ranks had 
been thrice pierced by Colonel Cureton’s cavalry, that they 
retreated to the river, in which many found a watery grave, 
leaving sixty -seven guns as trophies in the hands of the 
victors. This serious reverse disheartened the cabinet at 
Lahore. Lall Sing, the prime minister, was deposed^-fpr 
his incapacity, and Golab Sing was invited from Jummoo 
to open negotiations with Sir Henry Hardinge. He was 
informed that the Governor-General was prepared to 
acknowledge a Sikh sovereignty at Lahore, but ^ot till 
the Khalsa army had been entirely disbanded. Gola>b 
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infdHned him that it was impossible to control the move- a d. 
inent ot the troops, who continued to domineer over the 184C 
public a’ithorities, and the negotiation was broken otf. 

^hile the Commander-iii-Chief was awaiting the arrival 
of the train from Delhi, the Sikhs were transporting tlieir 
forces across the Sutlej at the Hurrekee ford, uattio of 
whe»e they erected one of the strongt^st works t^i>raon. 
against which troops had ever been led in Tiulia. It con- 
sisted o& a series of semicircular entreru^hmonts, witli the 
river for their base, the outer line being two miles and a half 
in circumference, surrounded by a deep ditch. The ram- 
parts were defended by sixty-seven pieces of heavy ordnance 
aiTd 35,000 Khalsa soldiers. A bridge of boats united the 
entrenchment with the encampment across th(‘ river, where 
heavy guns had also been planted to sweep the left bank. The 
long train of ordnance and stores coming uj) from Delhi 
inarched into the camp on the 8th Ftjbruai’y, and i*aised the 
dr(f)ping spirits of the men. General Smith’s troof)H also 
joined the array, and increased its strength to 15,000, of 
whom 5,000 were Europeans. The heavy ordnance was 
planted on commanding ])ositions opposite the enemy’s on- 
trenchraeiits, and opened upon them at seven in the morning 
of the 10th February. The Sikhs answered flash for flash 
from their j)oworful artillery, and at nine it was found that 
the cannonade had made no impression on their position ; 
the ammunition, moreovcu’, began to fall short, and, after 
% hewing waited seven weeks for these guns, it was discovered 
that they were of little avail, and that the issue of the con- 
flict must be left to the arbitrament of musketry and the 
bayonet. The attack was made in three divisions on three 

f oints, by Generals Dick, Gilbert, and Smith. Sir Robert 
lick’s division was^he first to move up to the attack, and, 
charging home with the bayonet, cleared the ditch and 
mounted the rampart. The Sikhs perceiving that this 
was to be the principal poin^ of attack, slackened the 
defence of the entrenchments elsewhere, and concentrated 
their guns on it. Fresh regiments were sent up to reinforce 
General Dick, but they were staggered and checked by the 
deadly fire of the Sikhs. The other two divisions were 
4b.erefore ordered to make a simultaneous attack, which the 
enemy no sooner perceived than they immediately re- 
turned to the posts they had quitted, and from every foot 
of the entrenchment poured a withering fire of grape, 
roui^^sbot, jnd musketry. The most remarkable occurrence 
o^tbjp day was the charge of General Gilbert’s division on the 
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A.n. centre ; Lis troops were repeatedly driven back, but tneir 

1846 indomitable courage mastered the entrenchment, though 
not without the loss of (>80 killed and wounded. The Sikh 
defences were at length pierced in all three directions. 
Tej Sing was among tlie first to fly, and either by accident 
or design, broke down tin; bridge after he had crossed it. 
The Khalsa soldiers, ])ress(?d on three sides into a confused 
mass, still continued to dispute every inch of ground till 
they w'cre forced to the bridge, and, preferring death t<_) 
surrender, plunged wildly into the stream, wliich had risen 
during the iiight. and flooded the ford, and they perished by 
hundre<lsin tlieir attem]U. to cross. The confusion, dismay, 
and carnage wvvii such as had not been seen in India siiA^e 
the battle of Paniput. fldio loss on the side of the Sikhs 
w'as corn I luted at 8,000, and the whole of their encampment, 
with all tlnur artillery, .standards, and stores fell to the 
victors. Idle loss on our side wuis 2,883 in kille(^ and 
wounded, but the victory was complete. The con- 
querors, as thi'Y beheld the trenches tilled with the Viodies 
of their iron-hearted defenders, and the fords of the Sutl;^ 
clioked np with tlionsands of corpses, and the river itself 
exhibiting in every direction the wreck of a gi’eat army, 
did not. fail to pay a t ribute of admiration to the gallantry 
and devotedness of the noble Khalsa legions. 

]Major Abbot had been employed day and niglit in con- 
structing a bridge of the boats which Sir Henry Hardinge 
Tiicarni brought u]) from Sinde to Ferozepore, ^ndj 

enUrTtiu) i t was Completed the night before the battle. Sit 

ruiijab. Henry had been actively engaged in the field <at 

Sobraon, and was severely injured by a fall from his horse, 
but as soon as the victory wuis assured, he rode twenty- 
six inihis to Ferozopore to hasten the |>assage of the troops, 
and that night six regiments bivouacked in the Punjab. 
Three days after the action, the ^vhole force, which, includ- 
ing camp followers, fell little short of 100,000 men, and 
(>8,000 animals and forty pieces of artillery, crossed the 
river without a single casualty. On the line of ma rch to 
the caj)ital, a dejjutation from the Sikh cabinet, with Golab 
Sing at their head, waited on the Governor- General, but 
they were received as the representatives of an ofiending 
Government and #icir complimentary presents wpre declined. 
Soon after, the maharaja Dhuleep Sing came into the camp, 
and was dismissed witJi honour. On the 20th the citadel of 
Lahore was occupied by a British ganlson, and the army 
was encamped on the plfiin of Meeanmeer. 
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Tlie issue of tlie war had placed the Punjab at the dis- 
posal of the Governor- General, and he might have annexed 
it to the^Company’s dominions, but he did not 
Consider it prudent to encumber the Government 
with the charge of a new kingdom. The morale umiuKe. 
of the army, moreover, was low, the season of 
)ieat«ind prostratiop was approaching, and the four battles 
had reduced his European strength to 3,000 men, while the 
remnant^^f the Sikh army still mustered 14,000, witli forty 
pieces of cannon. He dettirrnined, therefore, to ])unish the 
Sikh nation for its wanton aggression witliout suppressing 
its political independence, and lie simply deprived it of the 
])oSsess?ions lield south of the Sutlej and the province of 
Jiillunder across it. The state was recpiired to make good 
the expenses of the campaign, computed at a crore and a 
half of rupees, but the profligacy of the ministers and the 
rapacity of the soldiery had reduced the twelve crores left 
by ^unje(;t Sing to half a crore. Sir Henry Hardinge 
determined, therefore, to take over the province of Cashmere 
in lieu of the remaining crore, and Golab Sing, the powerful 
raja of Jummoo, stepped forward and offered to pay this 
sum on being constituted the independent monarch of 
Cashmere and Jummoo. The two provinces were, in fact, 
sold to him, but he merely received an indefeasible title to 
that whicTi was already in his possession, and which we 
■ were not in a jiosition to deprive him of. 

I The settlement of the Punjab was embodied in the treaty 
df tne 9th March, which provided that the Khalsa army 
sl*ould be disbanded, that the military force of g^ttioment 
the state should be limited to 20,000 infantry of tbo 
and 12,000 cavalry, and that all the guns which 
had been pointed against British troops should bo given up. 
Although the war had terminated in the total defeat of the 
Khalsa army and the dismemberment of the Punjab, the 
fact of our triumph was doubt(^ in the native cornmijnity, 
more especially as it was unwelcome. The natives had 
looked with a feeling of complacency on the growth of the 
new kingdom in the Punjab, the cradle of Hindooism, as 
the germ of a power destined to restore Hindoo supremacy 
,y?roughout India. Sir Henry Hardinge considered it im- 
;portant to remove this feeling of incredulity, and to demon- 
jsti’aie that the power of Runjeet Sing was completely 
I prostrated. A grand procession was accordingly formed of 
I the ^50 guns obtained from the Sikhs, which was conducted 
I from^ii^hore to Calcutta with everv demonstration of 
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A.D. military pomp. It was received at the stations and ^anton- 
1846 ments by the public functionaries with all honour, and its 
arrival in Calcutta was celebrated by a magnidetnt ceje- 
monial. In England, the thanks of Parliament were moved 
to Sir Henry Hardinge, Sir Hugh Gough, and their brave 
companions by Sir Robert Peel and the Duke of Welling^ 
ton, in speeches which enhanced tlieirr value in no ffaiall 
degree. Peerages w(!re hestoNvcid on tlie Governor-General 
jind the Conimander-in-Chiel‘, and a baronetcy on tJie victor 
oi' Aliwal. To all the ti-oops engaged in the campaign 
Lord Uaj‘ding(^ giunted twelve months’ full batta, without 
waiting for permission from home. 

At the earnest entreaty of tlie durljar, Lord HaVdiifg*e 
coiu*ented to hiave a Pritish force for the protection of the 
malnira ja and the nc^w government, but only to 
of the year ; and Major Henry Lawrence, 
run 'all Pengal Artilhay, was selected aai| the 

rt^presentative of the Government at the Lahore 
court. Lall Sing, the })aramoiir of the rano(;, was ap- 
j)ointed ])rinie minister. He was a man of low extraction, 
without any ca|)ataty for civil or military atfaiivs, and his ad- 
ministration, whic.h was both venal and oppressive, rendered 
him odious to tin* chiefs and the })eople. His treachery to 
the British government soon brought his career ^to a close. 
Cashmere had been made over to the raja Golab Sing, but 
the governor. Sheik Imam-ood-deen, at first hesitated, and 
then refused to surrender it. Major Lawrence considQjjrc^d/ 
it indispensable to extinguish the first spai-k of resistance; 
and at the risk of being blocked up by the snows of winter, 
inarched with the utmost pre-mptitude with a large force, 
consisting of 10,000 of the Sikh army which we had 
recently (Jompiered, and a small detachment of British 
troops. Tlu; refractory chief was reduced to submission, 

! and, in his own defence, })roduced a written order from Lall 
Singt to obstruct the traTii^fer. A mixed commission of 
European oflicers and Sikh chieftains assembled to investi- 
gate the chai’ge of treachery, which was fully substantiated, 
;and, in spite of the tears of the ranee, he was banished from 
itho Punjab and consigned to oblivion on a pension. At the 
close of the year, the Sikh cabinet and the most influenti^j 
nobles assured LStd Hai-dinge that the withdrawal of the 
British force would inevitably lead to the resuscitatioM of 
the Khalsa army, and he yielded with great reluctance to 
their importunity. A new treaty was drawn^up to^vyhich' 
chiefs affixed their seals, which provided kmt a 
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fCousicil of regency, consisting of eight chiefs, should be con- a.d, 
stituteA to act under the control and guidance of the 1846 
Resident, that the various forts and cantonments should be 
ig^risoned by British troops, for whose maintenance a sum 
of twenty-two lacs of rupees a year should be appropriated, 
and that the arrangement should continue for eight years 
during the minority" of Dhuleep Sing. The government of 
the Punjab was virtually vested in Major Lawrence, an 
olhcer oj;' artillery. 

For eight years the government in India had been inces- 
santly engaged in war, or in preparations for it, and the 
armies of the three Presidencies had been aug- Reduction of 
uMintod to the extent of 120, 000 men. The pres- the army, 
sure on the finances of the empire had been proportionately 
severe, and at the close of the Sikh war the expenditure 
was found to exceed the revenue by a crore and a half of 
rupees. In tlie course of the preceding twenty-six months, 
til® ftirec remaining independent armies — those of Gwalior, 
Sinde, and the Punjab — numbering 120,000 soldiers, had 
been extinguished, and their artillery, consisting of 500 
pieces of cannon, had been transferred to our own arsenals. 
There was no longer any native military organisation in 
any province to oppose us, and the time appeared to have 
arrived when the strength of our own armies could be 
reduced tvithout danger. llap[)ily Lord Hardinge’s long 
military cxperienco both in the field and, as secretary-at- 
war, in the cabinet, enabled him to carry out this measure 
• w^lhout in any degree impairing our military strength. Loav- 
\p^g the number of officers, European and native, without 
diminution, he curtailed the rank and file of the army by 
50,000 men, and disbanded the police battalions, but he 
, carefully avoided apy mutilation of individual allowances. 
These arrangements resulted in a saving of a crore and a 
half a year, and the revenues of the two Sikh provinces 
which he had annexed left him a small surplus. Notwith- 
standing these material redhetions, the security of the 
noxth-west frontier, the only point of danger, was more 
efiectually provided for than ever, by allotting to Meerut 
and the stations above it 54,000 men and 120 guns. 
Equal wisdom and foresight were manifested in his arrange- 
^ments for the peace of the Punjab. Hej^id not expect that 
a qountry teeming with disbanded soldiers, the bravest and 
most haughty in India, who had revelled for seven years in 
military license, would bo as free from disturbance as a 
dis^ct in Bengal. To provide for the prompt repression 
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A.T) of any insurrectionary movement, he organised three mov- 
1H4& able brigades, complete in carriage and equipmeifo, con- 
1848 infantry, cavalry, and artillery, to be^held in 

readiness at Lahore, Julinnder, and Ferozepore to*take tfne 
field at the shortest notice on the first appearance of an 
outbreak. 


Lord Hardingc^’s attention during the forty- two mopths 
of his administration had been chiefly occupied in reducing 
other men- Klialsa armament, the constructior\ of the 

ii«n«ofira- Punjab administration, and the reorganisation of 
proMtmnt. army ; Imt he found leisure to attend to the 
social and material im})roveinent of the country. At tlie 
suggestion of Loi*d Auckland, the Court of Directors liitd 


Igiven their sanction t-o the construction of the great Ganges 
: Canal. The wo^k was suspended under the pressure of 
war by Jjord hilleiiborongh, but was resunu'd and j)usbed 
on with enei’gy by Ids successor. It was during his in- 
oumbeney that the momoitible ri'solution was j>assed wln'ch 
held out tlie p]-osj)eet of emj)loymerit in the jmblic service 
to tluj suecevssful st.iidonts in tljc Government educatioiuil 


institutions, and which tlius gave tlie state the benefit of 
the tah'iit it had assisted to develo])(‘. Education was as 
nmcli a party qiu'stion in India as in England, and this 
liberal nn^asure, which was not universally approved, was not 
fully carried out for some years; but the merit of Id belongs 
to Lord Hardinge’s administration, and he was recompenscjd 
hy ti grateful addi'(‘ss on tlie subject from the most influential ^ 
native gcmt lemcui in Calcutta. Ho gave a powerful impdise 
^ at an important crisis to tlie plan of Indian railways, thep 
struggling into exisbuiee, wliicli Lord Ellenborough had 


pronounced to be “all moonshine he prohibited Sunday 
3 labour in the public establishments, an^ gfi'Ve our Hindoo 
and Mahomedan subjects a proof of our rtisp(‘ct for the 
juanciples of our creed. Lord William Bentinck had 


abolished svffcrs throughout the Company’s dominions, but 
‘^they were still perpetrated ifi the native states, and on the 
death of the raja of Mundee, a principality in the ^dcinity 
of the Governor- General’s residence at Simla, no fewer than 
twelve of his widows were burnt on the funeral pile. Lord 
Hardinge used all the influence of our paramount authority 
to induce the independent native chiefs to abolish the* 


practice, and before his departure he had the satisfaction 
of receiving written assurances from twenty-four native 
princes and princesses that tliey were making strenuous 
efforts to meet his wishes ; -and a suttee is noW as ^uch 
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oa^ of vogne on the continent of India as a duel is in 
England. The distribution of his patronage was regulated 
by an exclusive regard to the public interests, and he was 
aS free from the suspicion of nepotism as Lord Elleii- 
borough. He secured the confidence) of the community in 
India by his stc'rling sense, and by the rare combination of 
a kind and conciliatory disposition wdtli decision of character 
and vigour of discipline. He left Calcutta on the lotli 
Harch, JL8t8, with the avowed conviction that it would not 
ibe necessary to tiie another shot in India for seven years ; 
yet so impossible is it to forecast the future in tliat hot-bed 
of revolutions, that before a twelvemonth had pass(‘d, the 
liunjab had revolted, and had been re-con epaered, and con- 
verted into a British ])rovince. 


CIIAPTEli XIV. 


SECTION 1. 

LORD ^DALUOUSIE’s ADMINISTRATION — SECOND SIKH WAR. 

Lord Daltiousie landed at Calcutta and took his seat in a.i>. 
council on the LHh January. He was in his thirty-sixth 1848 
y?hr, — the youngest of governors general. He LordDui- 
bad occupied a seat in the House of Commons 
before he succeeded to the family title, and in Sir Itobcrt 
Peel’s last cabinet enjoyed the post of president of the 
Board of Trade at^the most busy period of its existence, 
when it was flooded with railway schemes. He entered 
upon the government of India without any of that acquain- 
tance with its institutions and policy which Lord Wellesley, 

Lord Minto, and Lord Williadi Bentinck had brought with 
them, but his natural genius soon caught the spirit, and 
mastered the details of the administration. The period of 
his rule, which extended to eight years, was crowded with 
transactions which will long continue to affect the happiness 
of the vast population of the empire, and may be con- 
8i4ered on^ of the most memorable in its history. Waiving 
the chronological order of events, we shall distribute them 
under the three sections of military operations, annexations, 
an^tocial ^nd material improvements^ 
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A.n. Within four monthfi of his arrival, the note of war was 

1848 again sounded in the Punjab. A small cloud appestred on 
Mooiraj and the horizon over Mooltan, which in the course of 
iiooitau. six months overspread the country and brought 
on a conflict as arduous as that of 1845. Major — after- 
wards Sir Henry — Lawrence was constrained to visit 
( England for the restoration ofliis health, and was succeeded 
by a civilian, Sir Frederic Currie, who was unhappily 
placed in circumstances whiifli required tlui experience and 
the authoritative counsels of a military man, and the 
; absence of whicli culminated in a general war. Mooiraj took 
possession of the province of Mooltan, on the death of his 
father the governor in 1844, but his subordination to the 
authorities at liuhore was little more than nominal. Lall 
Sing, tlio princij)al minister, knowing that a large treasure 
had been acfaiinulated by his father, demanded a crore of 
rupees as a HKzzcr, or succession fine. It was compromised 
for a fifth of the sum, the payment of wind’, however, <he 
contrived to evade until the establishment of a strong 
government at Lahore by Lord llardinge, when it was 
adjusted, and he offered to resign the government, on 
^ iithe ground tliat it was intended to introduce new fiscal 
regulations, which were unpalatable to him. The durbar 
took him at his word, and sent Khan Sing to take 
over the government, and Sir Frederick sele'cted Mr. 
Agiicw, a civilian, and Lieutenant Anderson to accom- 
pany him, witli an escort of about 850 Sikhs and a few ^ 
guns. The i>arty reaclu’d Mooltan on the 18th March. ^ ' 
The next morning Mooiraj waited on them to discuss th? 
terms of his resignation, and asked for a general deed of 
Mimierof acquittance, but Mr. Agnew insisted on the 
thooUicurs. production of all the acco]ints of the pre- 
vious six years. After much riicrimiuation, Mooiraj 
yielded to the demand, but he felt that he had been dis- 
honoured in the eyes of liis j^^eople, and he left the confer- 
ence with a scowl on his brow. On the 20th the two 
office rs proceeded to inspect the various establishments 
wTiicli were to bo transferred to the new governor, but as 
they were leaving the fort they were struck down by 
assassins, and conveyed by their attendants to a fortified^ 
temple in the vicinity of the town in which they had taken 
up their residence. They defended it manfully until their 
Sikh escort proved treacherous, when the howling savages 
rushed in and hacked them to pieces, and presented tl^eir 
heads to Mooiraj who, instead of affording'' them'^i^nj 
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assistance when they were attacked, had galloped off to a.d. 
his ccjfentry residence. The next day he placed liimself at 
the he^d of the insurrection and issued a proclamation 
ffhmmoning all the inhabitant-s of tlic j)rovinco to rise and 
wage a religious war iigainst the/d/-m</ce.s*, as the Christian 
foreigners were contemptuously termed. The emergency 
ha^ now arisen for which Lord Hardinge had made pro- 
Tision by his movable columns, and there can bo no doubt 
that ifJVlajor Lawrence had been the Resident at Lahore 
he would have march(‘d down with promptitude and nipped 
the revolt in the bud, as lie had extinguislied the insur- 
rection of Imam-ood-deeii two years before in Cashiricr(*, 

Sir Frederhik, on lieariiig of the altacL on the olficc'rs, or* 
d(?red a large force to be ]>repnr(‘d to proceed fort hwith Ia") 
IVlooltan, but countermanded it when he learnt that they 
had been murdered, and referrc'd the matter to the con- 
sideration of the Commander-in-Chief, who resolved to 
postpone all operations until he could take the field in person 
ill the cold season. 

The Resident and the Coiuinander-in-Chief had scarcely 
ceased to bandy argutnents w'hen Lieutenant — the late Sir 
Herbert — Edwai-des, a young oTnau* (unployed Liontenant 
in the revenue settlement of the district of Runnoo, Kdwurdes. 
across the Indus, animated with the spirit of Clive, deter- 
mined tB take the initiative in crushing the revolt. Without 
waiting for instructions from Lahore, he crossed the Indus 
w'ith 1,200 infantry, 350 horsemen, and two guns ; but 
l^ving^ntercepted a letter, from winch he learned that his 
^en had agreed to sell his head and their services to Mool- 
raj for 24,000 rupees, recrossed the river and raised other 
recruits free from the infection of treachery — “bold villains,” 
he said, “ready to, risk their own throats and cut those of 
“ anyone else.” He was soon after joined by a regiment of 
OMuHulmans, under Colonel Cortland, and by the troops of 
the raja of Bhawulpore, and fought an engagement with * 
Moolraj and 8,000 Sikh troop^ at Kinejyree on thelStli June, [ 
and defeated him. He importuned the Resident to support 
him, and preparations were made to despatch an adequate 
force, but Lord , Gough again interposed his authority, 
because the season was not favourable, and the siege train 
had not moved from Cawnpore. Ten days after, Lieutenant 
E^wardes* who had received a reinforcement of 4,000 men, 
under Imam-ood-deen, whose fidelity however was doubtful, 
.again attacked Moolraj at Suddoosain, but although his army \ 
uojjif conAsted of 1 1,000’" "SlklTTbldiers, supported by 
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A.D. feloven guns, he was completely defeated, and sought shelter 

1848 with his fugitive troops within the walls of the capitS^l. 

Sir Frederick Currie now determined to lose no time in fol- 
lowing up the successes of Lieutenant Edwardes, and toofc 
on himself the responsibility of ordering Gene- 
(Jrnrrai ^ ^ Tul Whisli to procced with 7,000 men and a Bal;- 
Whish. toring train to Mooltan, and to this movem'^mt 
Lord Gough offered no opposition. Meanwhile, Lieutenant 
Edward(\s was joined hy a Sikh force, under Sher^' Sing, 
which the Lahore* durliar liad despatched, ostensibly to co- 
: ojKiratc against Moolraj, but, in n.'ality, to support him, 
and it was no seci‘tit at Lidiore that tlu'y w^ere thoroughly 
disaffected. I'lie distance between Lahore and Mooltan \1i 
only 220 miles, but t hough (buieral Whish had the conveni- 
ence of W'ater communi(;ation, he was thirty-nine days 
reaching his destination. During this procrastination 
31oolraj augmented his force and improvc'd tlie defences of 
the fort, whicdi was one of the strongest in the country. 
The battering train reach(*d Mooltan on the 3rd September, 
but within a week afU‘r the batteries opened all operations 
were brought to a close. Shore Sing, who had joined 
General Whish’s ca.mp in conjunction with Lieutenant 
Edwardes, yielded to the importunity of his officers and 
men, and went over to the enemy with 5,000 troops on tlio 
14th Sejiternber. The general was obliged to relinquish 
the siege, and retire to a safe position in the vicinity of the 
I to wm, adapted for the reccijit of reinforcements, and there 
(threw up entrenchments, and was, in fact, besieged in his 
turn. Shere Sing immedialely issued a proclamation, an- 
nouncing a religious war, “ und(‘r the auspices of the holy 
“ Gooroo,” against “the cruel feriiKjees^" and called upon 
all those who eat the salt of the maharaja to come forward 
and destroy tlu^m. 

During these proceedings events transpir(“:d at Lahore 
and elsewhere which disclosed the mine upon which we 
Spread of the been sitting. It was discovered that the 

revolt, inaharanee, a woman of great ambition and inde- 
fatigable intrigue, had for some time been engaged at 
Cabal and Candahar, in Cashmere and in Rajpootana, in 
plotting against the British government, and that all the , 
members of the Lahore cabinet, with the exception of two, 
i were confederated with her. Sir Frederick Currie had by 
^ a skilful manoeuvre obtained possession of her person, and 
j transferred her to the Resident at Benares, the warder, of* 

I the disinherited princes and princesses of India. The spirit 
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of Revolt now began more openly to develope itself. C butter a.i>. 
Sing, lilie father of Sbere Sing, the governor of the province 18-*^ 
of ^j|ziy^*a, on the left bank of the Indus, threw off the mask, 
libd “ devoted his head,” as he said, “ to God, and his arms to 
“ the Khalsa.” lie opened a negotiation with Dost 
Mahomed and offered him tho province of Peshawur on 
eoi^ition of liis joining the crusado against tho English. 

The proposition was too tempting to bo resisted, and ho 
readi Iy*agreed to join the insurgents with his contingent. 
Peshawur, which Cliutter Sing thus sold to the Afghans, 
was under the political charge of Major — now Sir George 
— Lawrence, and was garrisoned by 8,000 Sikh troops, 
Upon* whose fidelity little dependence could be ])laced when 
tho whole atmcs{)herc of the Punjab was charged with 
treason. Owing to the influence the Major had obtained 
over them, they steadily resisted the importunities of 
Oh utter Sing, but at length yielded to tho seductions of 
Sflltan Mahomed, the brother of Dost Mahomed, and the 
})ersonification of Afghan perfidy, lie was under tlie 
greatest obligations to Sir Henry Lawi*ence, who had 
released him from gaol at Lahore and restoi*ed his jageer’. 
Under his insfigatioii the troops assailed and sacked tho 
Residency, and Major Lawrem^o and other English officers 
retired under the escort provided by him with the most 
solemn *issurances of protection, but no sooner wei'o they 
in his power than he sold them to Chatter Sing. The 
\^ole of the Punjab was now in a state of revolt ; the 
^ veterans of Runject Sing, scattered throughout the country, 
^vere burning with impatience to meet the British bat- 
talions once more in the field, and recover their lost honour 
and restore the glory of their beloved Rhalsa. The paltry 
outbreak at ^looltan, fostered by delay, had grown into a 
■ portentous war, and Lord Dalhousie had now to encounter 
the bravest soldiers in India, animated by a spirit of 
patriotic enthusiasm, but he was fully equal to the oq^jasion. 
Through the great exertions of Sir George Clerk, the 
governor of Bombay, a body of 7,000 men was after mucli 
delay sent up the Indus to reinforce General Whish, and 
an addition was made of 17,000 to the strength of the 
Bengal regiments. On the 10th October, Lord Dalhousie 
proceeded to the scene of operations after having, at a fare- 
well entertainment given him at Barrackpore, said, in the 
'course of bis speech, ‘‘Unwarned by precedent, uninflu- 
“ ^^ed by example, the Sikh nation has called for war, and, 

“ Of. my word, sir, they shall have it with a vengeance.” 
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A..i>. Shere Sing was received with great mistrust by Moolmj, 
1^48 who wished him to desert the encampment of Groneral 
Shore Sing Wliish, but not to encumber him with his troops 
and tlie and his requisitions. Twenty-five days after his 
grand army. Mooltan and niarchcd towards 

Lahore witli 5,000 men, whose number was increased at 
every stage by the old soldiers of the Khalsa, and he ^lad 
the audacity to burn a bridge of boats on tlie Havee, the 
flames of wlii(;b Wiu-(i visible from the cantonments. < Lahore 
liad been nnacconntably left in a defenceless state for 
weeks after it was known that Shere Sing and liis father 
were in the fii'ld with 15,000 troops, and he might have 
obtained jiossc'ssion ol‘ it if this fact had been knowm to 
liiin ; but he movt'd on io Itarnnuggur, on the Chenab. The 

§ rand army was jit lengtli assembled at Ferozepore early in 
November, and Lord Gough assumed command of it on the 
IGth. It consisted of four Lritish and eleven native regi- 
ments of infantry, three noble regiments of British hofse, 
with five regiments of native cavaby, and five corps of 
irr(!gular horse. It was weak in infantry, but unusually 
strong in artillery. Lord Gough opened the campaign on the 
:^2nd by marching down to Bamnuggnr, where the main body 
of Shere Sing was encamjied on the right bank, with his 
front protecUid by batteries mounting tw'enty-eight guns. 
He had boats on the river and the command of a ford, and 
had puslu^d a detachment across the river, which was at 
once driven back, when ho opened an irresistible ^re 
from his batteries planted on the liigh ground on the opposite' 
bank, and the order was given to retire. Oin^ gun and twt 
waggons, however, could not be extricated from the sand ; 
but instead of spiking the one and blowing up the others, 
time w'as lost in endeavouring to rescue them. Several 
thousands of the enemy then rushed across the ford, while' 
the batteries played on the British retiring force. Here 
the 0 })eraiions of the <lay should have terminated, but the 
Commander-in-Cbief gave permission to Colonel Havelock, 
in command of the 14th Dragoons, an officer of Penin- 
sular renown, to charge the Sikhs in the dry sandy bod of 
a river two miles wide; and in this contemptible cavalry 
skirmish bis own life and that of the gallant Colonel 
Cureton were sacrificed. 

Any attempt fo assail the position of Shere Sing in front 
would have been an act of infatuation, and Sir Jo seph 
Battle of Sa- Thackwel l was therefore despatched, with 8,1JOO 
aooiiapore. horse, foot, and artillery, on the 1st Decembea. to 
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Wlizeerabad, thirty miles higher up the river, which ho 
crosseQ the next day, and marched down twelve miles to- 
wards §herc Sing’s encampment. That general, on hearing 
oV this movement, at once withdrew his army from Ram- 
nuggiir, leaving Lord Gough to waste powder and shot on an 
empty entrenchment. The two forces met at Sadoollapore, 
wli<3re, after sustiy^ning for two hours the incessant fire of 
the enemy without returning a shot till they were fully 
within i’ange. General Thackwtdl’s artillery opeiu‘d on them 
with great tjffect, and their (cannon bc'gan to slacken and 
then ceased. There remained only an hour of dayliglit, 
and, with the exam])le of Moodkee and Ferozeshiihur before^ 
Mm,*he wisely determined to postpone the attack till tlu^ 
morning. Under cover of the night Slicre Sing retired 
with his tents, guns, and ammunition, and when General 
Thackwell put his army in motion in the morning to pursue 
him, he was already beyond reach. He retired from 
SRdoollapore with his artillery still entire, and the spirit of 
bis troops unbroken, and took up a position of singular 
strength on the Jhelum, with his rear resting on that 
stream, his main body posted in ravines strengthened by 
field works, and his front covered by a hrofid and dense 
jungle. For six weeks our army remained inactive between 
the Chenab and the Jlielurn, and, in the opinion of the first 
military authorities of the day, it would have done well to 
continue in this attitude till the (capture of Mooltan had 
l^ought up to its aid the large division of troops engaged 
in the siege. This course was eventually taken, and 
brought the war to a glorious termination ; but inter- 
mediately occurred the disastrous engagement of Chillian- 
walla. 

On the 12th January the army advanced twelve miles to 1849 
Dinjee, and on the following day to Chillianwalla, when it 
became evident that the Sikhs had quitted their ciiiiiian- 
strong entrenchments on the heights of Russool, ’^aiia. 
and were ready to combat without the usual support of 
their bulwarks. Lord Gough had determined to defer the 
assault till a careful reconnaissance had been made the next 
day, and directions were given to mark out the ground for 
an encampment, when a few shots from some field-pieces 
the Sikhs had pushed forward dropped upon him. The 
spirit of (defiance and antagonism at once overcame his sober 
judgment, and he issued orders for immediate action. The 
J Sjjc^s beg^n tlie engagement by a continuous peal of fire 
i r — ^ jungle so thick that nothing was offered as a mark for 
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A.n. |the Britisli artillery but the flash and smolce of the enemy’s 

ISI^jguns. This cannonade lasted an hour or an hour and a 
‘half, according to different reports, and it was three in the 
afternoon witli only an hour or two of daylight left, 
when the divi.sions were ordered to adv^ance. 

Of the two brigades of the infantry division of General 
Campbell — subsequently Lord Cly<le — that of General 
Pennycuick was subject to a fearful I'opulse. The 24th 
Foot, wliich farmed a portion of it, composed chiefly of 
young soldiems, advanced with such ardour that Shere Sing, 
to whom they were op})osed, was on the point of retiring 
when he perceivtKl them rushing breathless and panting, as 
he described it, like dogs in a chase, upon his guns. He 
poured a showau* of grape into them, and, while shattered 
by its deadly effect, they were torn to pieces by a musketry 
fire from Sihli troops masked by a screen of jungle. The 
whole brigade was thrown into a state of confusion, 
and the most desperate efforts of tlie officers were of no 
avail to rcistore order. The colours of the regiment fell 
info the hands of the enemy, but not until 23 officers and 
459 non-commissioned officers and men had been killed and 
wounded. General Campbell, who had been victorious in 
his front, came ra])idly to the rescue, and snatched the 
victory from the Sikhs. General Gilbert’s division suc- 
ceeded by the most lu^roic etforts in putting the Sikhs to 
flight, but pursuit in a forest, where the men could not see 
twenty yards before them, was impossible. While they 
halted to collect their wounded, a body of Sikhs, who had 
turned their Hank unperceived, opened fire on them, and> 
they were rescued from destruction only by the field 
, battery of Major Daw es. The struggle was terrific, and, to 
use the language of an eye-witness, it seemed as if the very 
air teemed with balls and bullets. 

The adventure.s of the cavalry w'ere most disastrous and 
humiliating. Lord Gough had brought four regiments into 
Movomeiite h^’st line, and they Avere thus opposed to an 

ofoavuiry. unapproachable artillery fire, and to entangle- 
ments ill the recesses of the forest. The troops of artillery at- 
tached to the brigade were planted in the rear, and could not 
open fire from a single gun. The brigade was commanded 
by a superannuated general, wffio could not mount his 
horse Avithout assistance, and Avho was irascible and w^^edded 
to ancient notions of cavalry manoouvres. As the line ad- 
vanced it was broken up by clumps of trees and brush A^qod 
into numerous scries of small sections doubled behind each 
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other. In this state a small body of Sikh horsemen, intoxi- a.d. 
eated “with drugs, rushed on the centre in a mass, and 1849 
caused a sensation of terror among the native cavalry which 
j:rt)thiiig could countcracjt. Just at this crisis some one in 
tlie 14th Dragoons uttered the words “ Threes about ! ” The 
regiment at once turned to the rear and moved off in con- 
fiisjpn, and as the Sikh horse pressi'd on, it galloped head- 
long in disgraceful panic through the cannon and waggons 
I posted jn the rear. The Sikh horse entered the lino of 
1 artillery with the dragoons and captured four guns. The 
shades of evening ])ut an end to the conflict. The troops 
were half dead with fatigue and })arched with thirst, but 
Tvo water could he procured exce[)t at Chill ianwalla, two 
miles distant, to which the Commandcr-in-Chief was 
obliged to withdraw the force. During the night, parties 
(of Sikh troops and of the armed peasantry traversed the 
forest which had been tlie scene of combat, mutilating the 
slain and murdering the wounded, and rifling both. All 
the guns wliich had been secured during the engagement 
were ciarried off, witli tlie exception of twelve, which had 
been brought into the camp. 

^ Such was the battle of Cliillianwalla, the nearest approxi- 
mation to a defeat of any of our great conflicts in India. 

The Sikh army was not overthrown, but retired iicHuitsof 
to another position three miles from the field. buttle. 

Pour British guns were captured, the colours of three regi- 
, raents wore lost, the reputation of the British cavalry 
orably tarnished, while the character of Sikh prowess 
"vyas proportionately elevated. The number of killed and 
wounded, including eighty-nine officers, was 2,44G. The 
Governor- General officially pronounced it a victory, and it 
was announced by salutes at all the Presidencies; but he was 
anticipated by Shere Sing, who fired a salute the same 
evening in honour of his triumjdi. By the community in 
India it was considered a great and lamentable calamity. 

The intelligence of the combat was received in England 
with a feeling of indignation and alarm. British standards 
had been lost ; Briti^ cannon had been captured ; British 
cavalry had fled before the enemy, and a British regiment 
tiad been annihilated. These disasters were traced, and 
•justly, to the wretched tactics of Lord Gough, and he was 
rec£^lled, wifh the full approval of the Duke of Wellington, 
and Sir Charles Napier was sent out to supersede him. 


a H 
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SECTION II. 

LORD DALHOUSIL’s AD.MINISTRATION — SECOND SIKH' WAR- 

ADMINISTRATION OF THE PUNJAB THE BURMESE WAR 

THE SANTALC. 

The conflict at Chillianwalla had so seriously crippledc*the 
infantry as to constrain Lord Gonj:^h to await the capture 
SioK( of Df Moo) tan and the arrival of General ^Wliish’s 
Mooituii. force iHifore l»e undertook any further operations. 
At Mooltantlie advantages gained ])y the spirited exertions 
of Lieutenant Ldwardes had been lost by the defection of 
Shore Sing. Moolraj regained p(»ssession of the province 
and of its resources, and was enabled to provision the fort 
and to improve its fortifications. General Whish, who had 
retired to a fortifitsl j)osition in the neighbourhood, was 
doomed to three months of iiuuition by the dilaioriuess of 
the Bomba}" military authorities in forwarding reinfo^'Ce- 
A.T). ments. Tin' Bombay troops on tlu'ir arrival raised his army 
18-18 to 17,000, with sixty four heavy giuis, and he recommenced 
the siege on tlie 27th December. After clearing the suburbs, 
which was not elfected without the loss of 300 men and seven- 
teen oflicers, the batti'ries opened on the town, and for five 
days and nights the discharge from howitzers, cannon, and 
mortars never ceased. On the third day the fiiry of the 
combatants was for a few moments arrested by the explosion 
of a magazine in the town (jontaining 400,000 lbs. of gun- 
powder, wdiich shook tlio earth for miles and darkened thu 
sky with smoke. AfU^r a brief j)ause the firing was re- 
jnewed, the Bombay and Bengal artillery vying with each 
; other and tlu^ enemy vying with both. On the 2nd 
January the city was stormed, aud presented a melancholy 
picture of desolation ; the buildings had crumbled under 
the storm of shot and slitJl, which ha<l never been suspended 
for 120 hours, and the streets wore strewed with the dead 
and dying. Moolraj continued to hold the citadel with 
about 3,000 troops for another fortnight, and he and his 
bravo soldiers sustained the most terrific fire of ordnance, 
direct and vertical, which had ever been dischai’ged in 
India within the same narrow limits. At length, when 
every roof but one had been demolished, and the incessant' 
i819 volleys became insupportable, the valiant chief surrendered 
at discretion, and on the 22nd January rode into the English 
;Camp, his chiefs and soldiers prostrating themselves , before 
him in passionate devotion as he passed. 
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•After the battle of Chillianwalla the Sikh and British a.d. 
troops lay encamped within a few miles of each other for 1849 
twenty^five days ; the one at Russool and the 
Stlier at Chillianwalla. On the Gth February the 

Shere Sin^ evaded Lord Gough and niarched 
iinperceived round the British entrenchments, 
an^ established Jiis lieadcpiarters at Guzerat. The last 
brigade of General Wlnsh’s army having joined Lord Gough 
on th€v20th Fehruary, the army moved up to that toAvn. 
General Chea[) 0 , of the Bengjil engineers, who had directed 
tlie siege of Alooltan with that professional skill and per- 
sonal energy to which its success is to be attributed, joined 
Mic d^imp a week before the battle and assumed charge of 
the engineering department. With unweaT*ied industry he 
applied himself to the duty of obtaining the most accurate 
information of the position of the enemy, the absence of 
which had produced the lamentable results of Maharajpore, 
J\feodkee, and Chillianwalla. Tlie army of Sliere Sing, 
estimated at 50,000 men, with sixty ])ieces of cannon, was 
posted in front of the walled town of (luzerat, with the left 
supported on a streamlet, while the right was j)rotected by 
the deep dry hed of the Lwara. lietwcen them was a 
space of about three miles Avith tAvo villages, loopholed and 
filled with troops. In all Lord Gough’s battles he had 
^trusted ?nore to the bayonet than to his cannon, and the 
'carnage had been severe. In the present case the principle 
jAvas reversed. On the day preceding the engagement it 
IavjIs determined by the able engineer olllcers with the force 
i/hat the artillery, in which no army in India had been so 
strong, should be brought into full play, and that the charge 
of the infantry should be reserved till the consistency of 
the Sikh army had been broken by the guns. 

The infantry divisions and brigades advanced in parallel 
lines with eighty-four pieces of cannon in front, and the 
cavalry on the flanks. The army, invigorated by Th<i,battio of 
rest and food, broke ground at half past seven. Ciuzerat. 

The morning was clear and cloudless, and the sun shone 
brightly on the extended lines of bayonets and sabres. The 
Sikhs, ever ready Avith their batteries, opened them at a 
long range. The British infantry was halted beyond their 
reach, and the artillery pushed boldly to the front and com- 
^nQpced a ^cannonade, of which the oldest and most ex- 
perienced soldiers had never witm;sscd a parallel for mag- 
nificence and effect. The Sikhs fired with great rapidity, 
bnii^it 'W'a8*manifest that neither human fortitude nor the 

^ H02 
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A.,D. best materials could withstand the sl/orin wliich for tWo 
19 hours and a half beat on their devoted artillery; not a 
single musket was discharged before the fire of tlieir for- 
midable line had been subdued. The infantry then dejdoyefl 
and commenced a steady advance supported by their field 
batteries. The Sikhs fought with desperation, but the two 
1 villagers were at length c,arrled by the ardent couragQ; of 
the ilritish tro()])s, and the whole Sikh line gave way and 
was pursued round the town by all the brigades of infantry. 
The cavalry, which had hitherto been ke])t in reserve, was 
then let loose, and onward they rushed, riding over and 
trampling down tlu^ flying and scattered inlantry of the 
Sikhs, and converting the discomlited enemy into a shape- 
less mass of fugitives. It was not till half-past four, alter 
they had advanced fifteen miles beyond Guzerat, that the 
cavalry di'tnv rein, and by that time the army of Shere 
Sing was a, wreck, de])rivetl of its cam[), its standaids, and 
fifty-lhiXH^ f)ieces of cannon. The battltiof G uztsratwas one 
^)f the noblest achievements of the llritish army in India, 
iand as it was gained by the judicious use of the arm in 
'whicli the forct^ had a prepomlerating power, it has justly 
I been designated the “ battle of the guns.” Tlie happy 
^ contrivance by which the Commaiider-in-Chief was re- 
sti-ained from interlering with the order of battle, and 
hurling the infantiy, as usual, on the enemy’s batteries, 
is well known. 

The djiy aftei* the battle Sir Walter Gilbert left the caiyp 
with 12,000 infantry, cavahy, and horse artillery, ahd < 
Pursnitof pnrsued the ridic of the Sikh army, now reduced 
tho Sikhs to about 10,000 men, along the great high road 
aiidA 4 ;imng. liidus, with such rapidity as to allow them 

I no breathing time, and tluy sent Major George Lawrence, 
f who had been their prisoner since he left Peshavvur, to 
, make terms with the general. On the 12th March Shere 
' Sing jvkI Chutter Sing delivered up their swords to him at 
the celebrated monument Maidkyla, once considered a 
trophy of Alexander the Great ; thirty-five subordinate 
chiefs laid their swords at his feet, and the Khalsa soldiers 
advanced one by one, and, after clasping their weapons, 
.cast them upon the growing pile with a heavy sigh. It only 
Iremained to dispose of the Afghans whom Dost Mahomed 
(had sent to co-operate with the Sikhs. The veteran Gilbert 
followed them across the Indus, with the buoyancy of 
• youth, and chased them up to the portals of the Khyber, 
and, as the natives sarcastically remarked, “those whojbad 
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6“ rode down the hills like lions ran back into them like A.n. 
1“ dogs.” 

’ The imttle of Guzerat decided the fate of the Punjab and 
finally quenched the hopes of tlic Khalsa soldiers. It was 
,no ordinary distinction for tliat noble army to , 

,1 - ^ o T i- • 1 i Aniioxatiou 

have met tJie coiupicrors ot India successively at of tho 
M#odkee, at Ferozeshuhur, at Aliwal, at Sob- 
raon, at Chillianwalla, and at Guzerat; but afh^r six such 
Iconfiicis they resigned themselves with a feeling of proud 
submission to the jiower which had proved sirongc'r than 
themselves, and there has nevcu' since been the slightest 
ntternjit at disturliaiice. The Punjab was novv% by tlio in- 
def(‘asil)le right of a double (conquest, after niqirovoked 
aggi‘ession. at the disposal of tlui British Government, and 
as there was not time for any reference to the Court of 
Directors, Ijord Dnlhousie annexed it to tlie Company’s 
dominions, in a proclamation which stated that, “as the only 
“^uremodeof protecting the Government of India from 
“ the perpetual recurrence) of unprovoked and wasting wars, 

“ he was compelled to resolve on the entire subjugation of a 
“ people wliom their own government had long been unable 
“ to control, whom no punishment could deter from violence, 

“ and no acts of friendship could conciliate to peace.” 

On thg 26th of March the youthful maharaja Duleep Sing 
took his seat for the last time on the throne of his father, 
and in the presence of the high British functionaries and 
t|j^ nobles of his court, heard Lord Dalhousio’s proclama- 
^tion read, and then affixed his initials to the deed which 
(Itransferred the kingdom of the five waters to the Company, 
pnd secured to himself an annuity of five lacs a year. The 
British colours were hoisted on the ramparts, and a 
royal salute announced the fulfilment of Runjeet Sing’s 
prediction that “ the Punjab also would become red,” — in 
allusion to the colour Avhich distinguishes the British pos- 
sessions on the map of India. . The jageers of the leaders of 
the rebellion were confiscated, and they retired into oblivion 
on small stipends. Moolraj, after a fair trial before a spopial 
court, was sentenced to imprisonment for life, but died 
within a short time. Lord Dalhousie was elevated to the 
dignity of a Marquis, the fourth marquisate bestowed on 
the Gover^ors-General who had enlarged the Company’s 
territories. The reproach of Chillian walla was forgotten 
in the triunaph of Guzerat, and Lord Gough received a 
stop in thejaeerage. 

^ I^rd Dalhousie, having thus annexed the Punjab to the 
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1849 

U) 
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Company’s dominions, was determined to spare no pains to 
Adminifttra- government a real blessing t’o the 

tion oftho population. A nol)le field was presented , for the 
Punjab. construction of an administration free from the 

errors committed in other ])rovinces iii tlie infancy of our 
rule, and it was not neglected. A board was constituted 
with ample powers, at the Ii(?ad of wliic]i was placed 8ir 
Henry Lawrence, ont; of tlie Company’s greut statesmen, a 
fit successor of Ocbtta-lony, niid Mnnro, and KlplnVdstono, 
and Metcalfe. With him was associated liis brotlier Mr. 
John Lawrence, wIjo was subsequently rewarded with the 
Gcvvei*nor« Generals! lip, and Mr. liobert Alontgomery. A 
more eflicient ])oai-d it would have becm difficult to ‘^con- 
struct ev(‘n in India. '^fhe administration was formed on 


a now system, and (mt rusted to fifty-six officers, half of whom 
were military men and the other half civilians, the flower 
of the servi(Hi, men of mature experience, or of noble as- 
j)irations for distinction. I’lie system of government \^'\ls 
w^oll suited by its simplicity and vigoui* to the requirements 
of the countiy. For the voluminous regulations which lay 
like an incubus on the okhu* ])rovinces, a clear and concise 
manual adapted to the habits of a poofde who courted 
justice but dreaded law, was compiled by Mr. Montgomery, 
and comprised in a few sheets of foolscap. 

The north-west boundary of the empire was now re- 
moved to the mouTitain range beyond the Indus, inhabited 
Thoimnior tribes of highlanders, whose vocation, frmp 
triiH'a and time immemorial, had been to levy black mail. To * 
nlcnt"^*^ protect the lowlanders from their raids, a chain* 
of fortifications was established on the line, fully 
provlsiom'd, and connected with each other by a series of 
roads. Nine regiments were especially raised for duty on 
these mai'ches. Within six months of the conquest Lord 
Dalhousie disarmed the Punjah, and 120,000 weapons of 
every variety of form and cliJjT-acter were surrendered. A 
military police, consisting six regiments of foot and 
twenty-seven troops of horse, was organised. The ancient 
institution of the village watch, paid by the people and 
acting under local magnates, was revived in a more efficient 
form. As the result of these admirable arrangements, it 
was reported within three years that no province in India 
was more free from crime than the Punjab. ' *. 

The vital question of the land assessment, on which the 
happiness, and, to a great extent, the loyalty, of ^ the people 
in the East depends, was dealt with in a spirit of wisijom 
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anfl liberality, and the egregious blunders committed in the 
older JSrovinces were carefully avoided. The set- 
tlement was formed on a minute and accurate ^ 
investigation ; the land-tax was reduced in amount, and 
leases were granted, which in some cases extended to thirty 
^years. The seemrity of tenure and the moderation of the 
'rei^] gave such encouragement to agriculture that more 
■ than 30,000 of the Khalsa soldiei’s exchanged the sword 
(for the ^ dough. Lord Dal honsie was likewise resolved to 
avoid the boundless irritation inflicted on the Gangetic 
f)rovinces for half a cimtury by dallying with the (question 
of rent-free tenures ; every case was carefully examined 
MRid s*atisfacfcorily and finally disposed of. The duties on 
the transit of merchandise from district to district and 
'town to town — the great impediments of trade — were 
swept away, and the loss was compensated by the scientitic 
selection of new taxes, four of which yielded a larger 
return than forty-eight of Kunjec't Sing’s clumsy imposts. 

Tlie Tloai'd of Administration likc'wise put down the sah? 
of cliildren, which was all but universal, and thus ex- 
tinguished doiLU'stic slav(*ry. Daeoity was rife 
when the Punjab came into our possession, but iiai-oity’ and 
'the Board took the field against the criminals 


A.D. 

1849 

to 


1851 


with that exceptional energy for which the administration 
of this jl^oviiice lias always been distinguished, and in the 
course of five years the (country was more free from the 
crime than Bengal after eighty- five years of our rule. The 
^ tfi^gs who had resorted to tlui Punjab, when driven out of 
JLIiiidostan and the Deccan by Colonel Sleeman, were 
extirpated. Active measures were likewise adopted to 
eradicate the practice of female infanticide. 

Lord Dalhousie did not conshler the conquest of the 
Punjab complete till it was intersected with military roads, j 
and in the course of five years 2,200 miles were Roads and 
either completed or under construction. Of these 
the most important was that which united Lahore with 
Pe.shawur, a distance of 275 miles. It passed over more 
than 10(^ great bridges and 450 of smaller dimensions, and 
it penetrated six mountain chains ; all these obstacles 
were overcome by Colonel I^^apier, since created Lord 
Napier of Magdala, to whoso skill and energy the Punjab 
wijs indel^ud for those material improvements which gave 
it the appearance of a Roman province. Lord Dalhousie, 
i^reover, considered that “of all works of improvement 
“ which c5uld be applied to an Indian province, works of 
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A,T). “ irrigation were the happiest in -their effects on the ph/si- 
1849 “ cal condition of the people,” and he directed all theVanals 
^'2 excavated by fonner rulers, Mahornmedan and Sikji, to be 
repaired, and others to be constructed with a liberal hand. 
The greatest of Colonel Napier’s works of irrigation was 
I the Barec Daoab canal, whic^h with its branches extended 
to the length of 44)5 miles, equal, if not superior to, ^he 
longest European canal. Lord Dalhousie made the boon 
■the more accej)tablc to the peojile by refusing to le^y any 
water-rate, as he considered that the state was fully repaid 
by the increase of cultivation. 

Tlie government establislu^d in the Punjab was emphati- 
cally Lord Dalliousie’a own cn'ation. The administrative 
iiosuitof (‘xcciitive talent employed in the improve- 

incnt of it had never been equalled in any other 
iivcasuros. j)rovin(a‘, but it was his genius whicli gave ani- 
matioii to the whole system. He traversed the country in 
ov^ery direction, and placed himsedf in constant and lAi- 
I restrained communication with the public functionari(\s, 
iwho were tljus enabled to pros(‘Cute their labours without 
iollicial encumbrances. The administTation embodied the 
maturity of our exj)erieneo in the science of Eastern govern- 
ment, and rendered the l^unjab the model province ol India. 
By these wise and beneficent measures the nation which 
had recently been the great object of political anxiety 
became one of ihe chief elements of our strength. The 
bravo soldiers who liad shaken our power to its found atiqp 
^ at Ferozoshuhur and Chillianwalla enlisted under (Air 1 
banners, assisted in reconqiuu’ing Delhi from the rebek 
; sepoys, marched uj) fhe Jn-awaddy to fight the Burmese, 
/and aided in planting the English colours on the battle- 
^ ments of Pekin. 

There was peace for three years after the con(|uest of 
^ ^ the Punjab, and then (mme the unexpected and unwelcome 
The Bocotd Burmese, who had been at peace 

Burmese with US for twciityksix years. In September the 
European merchants at Rangoon transmitted a 
memorial to the Government of India, complaining of 
various acts of op])ression, sometimes accompanied with 
torture, which had been inflicted on them by the Burmese 
authorities, and stating that, unless they could obtain pro- 
tection, they must quit the country and sacrifice thpir 
property. The Council in Calcutta — Lord Dalhousie being 
up the country — came to the conclusion that British sulue^ts 
were entitled to British protection. Commodore LamT^rtj 
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coftimanding H.M. ship “ who had recently arrived 

in Ca/butTa' was sent to Ra ngoo n to investigate the com - 
j>laints,^ and if they were substantiated, to forward a 
communication from the Government of India to the king 
demanding redress. The Ava cabinet replied tliat the 
olfending governor should be removed, and that due emjuiry 
sh(^ld be made injo the coin])laints of the nierchants. The 
j governor, however, left Itangoon with ostentatious pai’ade, 

I and hisi successor treated the British rcj)re8entative with 
studied insolence, and rcfiis(‘d to appoint any day for an 
qllicial audience. Caf)tain Fishhourne therefore sent to a u. 
inform him that the deputation from the Government nl‘lH52 
India* would wait on him at midday on the bth January, 
lie proceeded at the appointed time with his suite to 
Government House, but they were not permitted to 
enter it and were detained in tin? sun by the menials who 
^declared that the governor was asleep and must not be dis- 
ftufbed, whereas lie was all the time looking at them through 
Ithe Venetian windows, and enjoying their mortification. 
After waiting a (juarter of an hour Captain Fislibourne re- 
turned and reported the treatment he had rec(u’ved to tlie 
Commodore. Tlie mission had been entrusted to one of 


Cromwell’s ambassadors, “ a sixty-four gun fVigate, which 
“ sfioke all languages and never took a refusal.” The 
Comrno(fore immediately proceeded down tlie river to 
establish a blockade, as he had been instructed to do, taking 
away with him a merchant vessel bidonging to the king. 

his way down a, heavy fire was ojiened on him from ttie 
stockades below Rangoon on both sides the river, which 
the guns of the “ Fox ” demolished in a few minutes. 

Lord Dalhousie was at the time in the north-west pro- 
vinces, and apprehending from the aspect of the negotia- 
tion that the Government was drifting into a procewiings 
war, hastened down to yircvent it, and it was only of i^ord 
till the third application for^ redress had been 
treated with contempt that ho came to the determination 
to seek it by force of arms. “ The Government of India,” 
he said in his minute, “ cannot consistently with its own 
“ safety appear for one day in an attitude of inferiority, or 
“ hope to maintain peace and submission among the num- 
“ berless princes and people embraced within the vast 
“ (jircuit of the empire, if for one day it give countenance 
“ to a doubt of the absolute superiority of its arms and of 
“ discontinued resolution to maintain it.” The Commander- 
in-ghief was in Sinde, and Lord Dalhousie was obliged to 
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A.i). ;become his own war minister, and lie astonished India by 

1802 the singular genius he displayed for military organi'sation. 

' The task before him w^as one of no ordinary difficulty. It 
was the 10th February before the declaration of war wiis 
issuedand the preparations for tlx^ campaign commenced, and 
it was of vital importance tluit Rangoon sliould be occupied 
before the rains came on in the beginningof ^lay. HeJjad 
two expeditions to d(‘sj)ateli, one from Rengal and the other 
from Madras ; tlie steamers were lying in the harbour of 
Rombay, and there was no telegra})h ; but his forethought 
auticij)ated, and his energy sujiplied, every requirement. 
He superintvUided (wery ai*ra,ngenient liimself, and his 
aid(}S-de-caui}) were inc(‘ssantly enqdoyetl in Calcutta ki 
moving about from ])laei‘ to places to ensure promptitude 
and efficiency in every branch of ])re})aration. The Tenas- 
serim ])i’ovin(H\s were drained of cattle and piovisions ; 
bakehouses were erected on the coast, and steamers sta- 
tioned to convey brc'ud and meat to the cam]). The frame- 
work of houses was (M)nstrueted at Moulrnein to afford 
shelter to the troops when the monsoon set in, and a con- 
valescent depot was (‘stablislied at Amherst, thirty mih'S 
below Rangoon. 

land army amounted to 5,800 men, under the com- 
mand of Geiu.'ral Godwin, who had served in the first 
Tiiooxpodi- Rnrrnese war, and it was strengthened* by nine- 
tioiiary t('en steamers carrjdng 159 guns and manned by 
2,290 sailors and marines. On the arrival of the 
force in the Rangoon i*iver, a flag of truce was sent up a 6 
steamer to receive the reply of the king to the latest letter 
J of the Governor- General, hut it was fired upon, and the last 
I hope of a peaceful solution of the difficulty vanished. The 
■ wliole force tt)ok up a position in front of Rangoon on tlie 
11th April. The great pagoda, the key of the enemy’s 
position, had been fortified with great skill, and it Avas de- 
fended with more gallantry than the Burmese had exhibited 
in the former wp.r ; but nothing could withstand the fiery 
valour of our soldiers, and the British colours were planted 
I on that noble tem{)lc after a short struggle. This was the 
i' first, and almost the only military operation of the cam- 
paign. The Burmese army was dispersed, and the people 
returned to their houses and resumed their occupations. 
The town was well supplied with provisions, and carpenters 
from Pegu hastened to erect the wooden houses. The health 
of the camp was little affected by the season ; the rivqr was 
crowded with shipping, and the port became a busy isiltrt 
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of ^commerce. But although General Godwin had a mag- 
nificent flotilla of steamers, and the complete command of 
the river, nothing could induce him to advance to Prome, 
aftd Lora Dalhousie was obliged to proceed to Riingoon in 
person, and insist on his moving up to occujiy that im- 
portant position ; it was captured with the loss of only one 
maj. 

The king refused to hold any communication with Lord 
Dalhousjiie, and he had now to consider the coui-se he was 
to pursue. The inhabitants of Pegu were AimexMiiun 
impatient to be released from the iron yoke of oi Vvixu. 
the Burmese, who had treated them with more than ordi- 
nary Cruelty since they were conquc'red. They entrcuited 
to be taken under British protection, and Lord Dalhousie 
determined at once to accede to their wishes and to annex 
the province. In his minute on the subject he said, “ In 
“ the earliest stage of the prescmt dis|)uto I avow(*d my 
“ (^3inion that conquest in Burniah would be a calamity 
“ second only to the calamity of war ; but I have been 
“ drawn most reluctantly to the conclusion that no measure 
“ will adequately meet the obje(;t which, in my judgment, 
“ it is absohibdy necessary to secure — the establishment of 
“ our S(KJurity now and its inainUaiance hereafter — (except 
“ the seizure and occupation of a portion of the territori(^s 
“ of thefhirmah kingdom.” The Court of Directors and 
the Ministry concurred in this opinion, and on the 20th 
D^'cember a j)rpclaniation was issued declaring that Pegu 
lwa% henceforth to be considered a portion of the British 
dominions. No province has ever gained so much in so 
short a period by annexation. The export and import traftic 
has increased from a few lacs to nine crorcs ; the people are 
^hippy and contented, and would consider a change of 
masters the greatest of calamities. The first Burmese war 
had entailed an expenditure of thirteen crores ; the second 
cost a little over one crore. 


SECTION III. 

LORD DALIIOUSIK’S ADMINISTRATION — ANNEXATIONS. 

Th/: confiscation of the Pjinjab and Pegu, like the annexa- 
tions made during fifty "years to the dominions of the 
Cojnpany from the territories of Mysore, Sindia, Annexation 
Na^ore, Holkar, and the Peshwa, followed the voUcy. 


A.D. 

18iV2 
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A.T>. fortune of war, and were the natural consequence of Vin- 

<84ftjprovc)ked liostilitie^ ; but the absorption of Satar^t, Na-g- 
pdre^and Jliansi was based on tlie failure of heirs, ^ and the 
{assumed prerogative of the paramount power in India. 
’They constitute what has b(a*ri termed the “ annexation 
“ policy” of Lord Dalhousie, which has been compared to 
“ the acts of bi-igands <!oiintii)g out thejr spoil in a w>6d7 
“ rather than th(^ acts of British statesmanship,” and be 
has b(‘cn stigmatiscul as “ tlu^ worst and basest of rulers.” 
To trace this policy to its origin, it is to be observed that, 
seven years before his ;u*rival, the Governor-General and 
Council in IHII recordt'd their unanimous opinion that 
“ our policy should b(' to persc^vere in the one clea'r aild 
“ direct coursi' of abandoning- no just or honourable acces- 
“ sion of t(‘rritory or i-evcnue while all existing claims of 
“ right are scrupulously rCwSjK'cted.” Lord Dalhousie, soon 
after assumiug the gov(‘T'nment, i-ecordcnl his (‘utire con- 
currence in tlie views of his pnnlecc'ssors, and said that 
“ we wtT(‘ bound not to put aside or nt'gloct such rightful i 
“ opj)orluniti(?s of a(^rpiii*ing territory or revenue as may; 
“ fi’om tinu‘ to time pix'seiit tlicmselves, by the failure of all t 
“ heirs f)f (jvery descj-iptioii wliatevei*, or from the failure of - 
“ heirs natural ; hut wherever a shadow of doubt can be 
“ shown the claim should be at once abandoned.” 

The |ii’inci|)ality of Satai-a, the first to which fbis prin- 
ciple was a}q»liod, was created hy Ijord Hastings in lavour 
of tho descendant of Sevajee on the absorptipii 
Saturn. of tlie P(*sluva’s dominions in 1819, and endot*fed^ 
with a revenue of fhtcen lacs a year. The raja died on the 
I r)th April, 181-8, without i.-siie. Ho had repeatedly applied 
to tho Resident for permission to adopt an heir, but had 
been informed tliai it was not in bis power to grant it. Two 
hours before his dt'ath, a boy, previously unknown to him, 
was brought in by liap-hazard ; the ceremony of adopLon 
was pprformed with tlie nsnal i-ites, and a royal salute was 
fired. Tho adopted lad succeeded, as a matter of course, to 
the personal projierty of the raja, but the question arose 
whether he could succeed to the Bovoreignty without the 
sanction of the British Government. Sir George Clerk, 
the governor of Bombay, wdiile admitting that the consent 
of the .paramount power was required by custom, main- 
tained that the Government could not object to*' it witbpnt 
injustice. His successor, Lord Falkland, concurred with 
the other members of government in taking an oppo^te 
view of the case. Mr. Willoughby, the ablest membe^ of 
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the* Council, affirmed tliat the confirmation of the para- a i> 
rnount^auihority in India was essential to the validity of 
an adoption, according to custom so ancient and so uni- 
versal as to have all the effect of law, and he would not 
allow states which, like Satara, had lapscid to us, to be per- 
petuated by adoption. These conflicting opinions were 
subj^aitted to Lord ^Dalhoiisie, and aitei* a diligent examina- 
tion of precedents and (hx’uinents, he recorded his eiiHre 
agreem(;nt wiih Air. Willoughby’s views, both on the 
general principle and on the policy to be adopted in this 
particular instance. Tlu) cpn'stion was tlnui referred to the 
decision of the Court of Directors, together with all the 
nwnuk\s rc^corded at Bombay and Calcutta. The Court, 
with the concurrence of the Board of Control, (3ommuid- 
cated for the guidance of the Government of India the 
principle on which they were to a(*t: “ By the general law 

and custom of India, a dcpeiuU'nt principality, like that 
“ (j€ Satara, cannot pass to an adopted heir without the 
“consent of the paramount power . . . and the gimeral 
“ interests committed to our charge are best consulted by 
“ withholding it.” 

About five y(‘ars later a similar case tunned u]) at Nagpore. iSalJ 
It has been already stated tliat, in consequence of the 
treacherous attack of Appa Sahib on the Resi- 
deucy in *I 817, the kingdom was forfeited, but 
Lord Hastings generously restoi'ed it to the royal family. 

The raja, who was childless, repeatedly resisted the earnest 
jEitf'dce of the Resident to adopt a son, and died in 185^ 
without any heir or successor, lineal, collateral, or adopted. 

Lord Dalhousie recorded an elaborate minute on the subject, 
remarking, “ We have not now to decide any question wliich 
“ turns on the right of a paramount power to refuse con- 
“ firmation to an adoption by an inferior. The raja has 
“ died, and deliberately abstained from adopting an licir. 

“ fl|e state of NTagpore, conferred on the raja and his heirs 
“ in 1818 by the British Government, has reverted to it on 
“ the death of the raja without an heir. The Government 
“ is wholly unfettered to decide as it may think fit ; ” and 
be came to the conclusion that “ the gratuitous alienation 
I “ of the state of Nagpore in favour of a Alahratta youth was 
/ “ called for by no obligation of justice or equity, and was 
“ fqrbidder# by every consideration of sound policy.” The 
Court of Directors signified their entire concurrence in the 
anne^yition, and stated as the gi-ound of their decision that 
ore a principality granted after conquest by tho 
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favour of the British Government to the late raja on here- 
/ ditarj tenure. He had left no heir of his body ; th€re was 
no male heir who by family or hereditary right could claim 
to succeed him ; he had adopted no son ; there wAs not in 
existence any person descended in the male line from the 
founder of the dynasty, and they had no doubt of their 
right to resume the gi*ant. 

A.i). The principality of Jliansi in Bundlecund was held by a 
chief as a tributary of tlui Peshwa, whose right^ in the 
Jimnfii province? wore ced(?d to the Company in 1817, and 
Lord Hastings, to reward liim for his fidelity, 
declared the fief to be li(?reditary in his family. He died 
in 1885, aft(?r having adopted a son, but Sir Charlei Mot,- 
calfe, then goveiaun’ of Agra, declar(?d that in the case of 
chiefs who nier(?ly held lands or enjoyed revenues under 
grants such as are issued by sovereigns to subjects, the 
power which made the grant had a right to resume it on 
failm’o ot heirs male?. He therefore refused to acknowle«lge 
any right to beqiu'ath the sovereignty by adoption, and 
bestowed it on a descendant of the first chief. He died in 
1858, having adopted a son on his doatli-bod, and his widow, 
a woman of high spirit and great talent, demanded the 
succession for the lad. Colonel Low, one of th(? members 
of Council who had opposed the annexfition of Nagpore, 
recorded in his minute “ the native rulers of Jhftiisi were 
“ never sovereigns; they were only subjects of a sovereign, 

“ first of the Peshwa, aiid latterly of the Company; the 
“ Govc'rnment of India has now a full right to annex ^fie^ 
“ lands of Jliansi to the British dominions.” Lord llalhousi^ 
j stated that, as the last raja had left no heir of his body, and 
I there was no male lieir of any chief or raja who liad ruled 
j the principality for half a century, the right of the British 
j Governiiiont to refuse to acknowledge the present adoption 
i was unquestionable. The Court of Directors took the same 
vi(?w ^ of the case, and Jhansi was incorporated in Hfeir 
I territories. During the miatiny the ranee took a fearful 
} revenge by putting eighty-three Europeans, men, women, 
and children, to death in cold blood. To these three cases 
■of annexation, that of Oudo lias been added to swell the 
condemnation pronounced on Lord Dalbousie’s proceedings, 
though it was effected contrary to his advice, by the direct 
orders of the Cabinet and the Court of Directors* On these 
questions we leave the reader to form his own judgment 
from the facts which we have thus placed before him^^ 

It was during the administration of Lord Dalhousie,e^tid 
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v ith his full concurrence, that the dignity and privileges a.b 
of the»nabob of the Carnatic were suppressed by Nabobs of 
the Government of Madras. The Carnatic was the Carnatic, 
afinexecf to the Company’s territories in 1801 by Lord 
I Wellesley, who allotted a sum of about seven lacs of rupees 
I a year for the support of the nabob and his household; 
‘bu^he distinctly excluded all allusion to heirs and succes- 
sors. It was a personal settlement with a mediatized prince ; 
the nabob enjoyed a titular dignity, received royal salutes, 
and was placed above law. Two nabobs in succession had 
left heirs at tlieir death in 1819 and 1825, and the Govern- 
ment had allowed them to succi'od to the title and the 
advantages attached to it. The last nabob died childless 
in 1853, and his uncle, Azim Jah, claimed the dignity and 
imniunities and allowances attached to the nabobship. 
.Lord Harris, the governor of Madras, pointed out in an 
elaborate minute that the Government was not bound to 
recognise a hereditary succession to this dignity, even of 
direct heirs, still less of those who were only collateral. 

He objected to the perpetuation of the nabobship, because 
it was prejudicial to the public interc'sts that there should 
exist a separate authority in the town not amenable to law, 
which, combined with the vicious habits of the palace, en- 
couraged the accumuhition of an idle and dissolute popula- 
tion in tfie capital of the Presidency. The nabob’s palace i 
was mortgaged, and his debts amounted to half a crore of ' 
rupees. Lord Harris proposed tliat the annuities of the 
family should cease, that the Government should 
jindertake to settle its debts and make a moderate allow- 
ance to the uncle. Lord Dalhousie fully concurred in these 
views, and the Court of Directors asserted that the rights 
of the family were restricted to the prince who signed the 
.treaty in 1801. 

The vexatious question of the Hyderabad contingent was 18 
brilight to a satisfactory conclusion by the tact and resolu- 
tion of Lord Dalhousie and 'the firmness and The Nizam 
judgment of Colonel Low, the Resident at the audBerar. 
Hizam’s court. The origin of this force has been explained 
in a former chapter. It was over-officered and over-paid, 
and formed a severe tax on the revenues of the state, but 
theHizam would not hear of its being reduced. Its allow- 
ances had ^repeatedly fallen into arrears, when it became 
^necessary for the Resident to make advances from his 
ftreasjjLry, which the Nizam acknowledged as a debt bearing 
I int^est. The territory of Hyderabad was sufficiently pro- 
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A.n. dtictive to provide for all the demaiK^ of the administration, 

1853 but it was impossible to prevail on the Nizam to attend to 
business ; his debts amounted to three crores, and the ex- 
orbitant interest he was oblig'od to pay, combined with tlfe 
cost of a horde of 40,000 foreig’n mercenaries he persisted 
in maintaining, devoured his resources. The Nizam liad 
from time to time made some payments towards the liquida- 
tion of the debt incurred for the contingent, but by 1853 it 
had again accumulated to half a crore of rupees Lord 
Dalhousie’s patiemee was exhausted by four years ovasiotb 
and ho determined to bring the question to an issue. He* 
proposed the draft- of ii treaty placing the contingent on a 
definite and permanent footing, providing for its punctual 
payment, and efbudlng an equitable settlement of arrears 
by the transfer of territory yielding about thirty-six lacs a 
year, which was less than the annual claim on the Nizam 
by about six lacs. By this arrangement he was relieved 
from a debt of half a crore; but,, however beneficial it mi^dit 
be to his interests, he manifested a strong reluctance to 
agree to it, and it was only on the impoi-tunity of ids 
minist ers, and more particulai ly through the influence of a 
favourite valet whom the ministers had bribed, that he was 
indiu'ed to give his consent to it. The districts which he 
ceded were those in West Berar, which Lord Wellesley had 
g(;nei’ously given liis ancestor for the very equivodS-1 assist- 
ance he had rendered in the war with the Mahrattas in 
1808. 


SECTION IV. 

LORD DALHOUSIE’s ADMINISTRATION — OUDE — SOCIAL AND 
MATERIAL IMPROVEMENTS. 

No province in India had suffered the affliction of misrule 
for so long a period as Pude,*and it was to be traced to the 
Chronic presence of the British army, which effectually 
niisniiu in protected the ruler from the indignation of his 
Ondo. subjects. The expostulations of Warren Hastings, 
of Lord Cornwallis, of Sir John Shore, and of Lord Hastings 
had been totally unheeded. In 1831 Lord William Bentinck 
assured the king, that unless prompt measures were adopted 
to reform abuses and to give the people the benefit of good 
government, the Company would assume the administration, 
and reduce him to the same condition as thiB nabob ''of 
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Moorshedabad, This ^pemonstrance produced a slight ro- 
forraatV:)!!, but it was transient. Twelve years after Lord 
Hardinge visited Lucknow and earnestly renewed the 
r(B.iioustfancc, assuring the king that, unless these reforma- 
tions were carried out within two years, the government of 
the whole country would he taken out of his han Is. 

C^>lonel Sleeinan^ who was soon after appointed liosident, 
was desired to make a tour through the country and ascer- 
tain whetlier any reform had been made in the ^ , 
administration. II is report presented a dark siinnan’s 
I'ecord ol‘ crime and misery. The king main- 
tained a superfluous army of 70,000 men, who received 
scanty* and uiH^ertain pay, and were driven to prc'y upon 
the people. Their foraging [larties indiscrimirjately plun- 
dered the villagc'rs of provisions, and brought away the 
roofs and door's of the houses for fuel. It was impossible 
to conceive a gi'eater curse to a country tlian sucli a body 
of disorganised and licentious soldie^ry. There woi’e 24() 
forts or strongholds in the country, with 4'7d guns, held by 
the higher class of landliolders, chiefly Riijpoots. They 
had converted large tracts of the most fertile land into 
jungle, which became the haunts of hiwhiss cliaracters, wlio 
levied heavy imposts on all traders and travellers. Within 
sixteen miles of the ca[)ital one landholder had thus turned 
thirty mil?s of rich land inf.o jungle, and erected four forti- 
,tications within the circle. The king, immured in his 
balace, was invisilile except to his women, musicians, and 
liuft’(%)ns. Tlie favourite tiddler had been appointed chief 
justice ; the chief singer was do facto king. Every officer 
<^n his appointment was reijuiri'd to pay heavy douceurs 
to the king, to the lieir- apparent, to the minister, in 
fact, to whomevQr was supyiosed to have interest at court, 
and he reimbursed liirnself by extortions from the people. 
(]olonel Sleeman — who was an impassioned foe to annex- 
ation*— stated in his report that, notwithstanding, his 
earnest desire to maintain the throne of Oude in its in- 
tegrity, fifty years of experience had destroyed every hope' 
chat the king would carry out a system of administration 
calculated to secure life and property and to promote the 
happiness of the people. “He did not think that, with a 
due regard to its own character as the paramount power 
“ in Jndia, a<id the particular obligations by which it was 
“ bound by solemn treaties to the suffering people of this 
“ districted country, the Government could any longer 
“ forbear to lake over the administration,” in perpetuity ; 
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A.D. making suitable provision for the dignity and comforh of 

1856 the king. General Outrani, who was equally desis^ous of 
maintaining, i^j^hs^de^ ihe few reiri.aining states in India, 
was appointed It/Csident by Lord Dalliousie, and diiected 4o 
make a thorough inquiry into the condition of the people. 

, He stateul that, not only was there no iniprovemeiit, but no 
prospect of any, and tliat the dut}^ imposed on the Govern- 
ment by treaty could no longer admit of its honestly in- 
dulging the reliictunoo hithei*to felt of having recourse to 
the decisive measure of assuming the administration. He 
jissertcd that it was at the cost of r>,000,0()0 people, for 
whom we were bound to sc'cui’e good governriKUit, that we 
were uj)h()lding the sovereign power of this effete and ip- 
ca])able dynnsty. 

Lord Halliousic; drew up a comju-ehensive minute on the 
sul)j(K;t, in which he analys(^d the evidmice which had been 
g’iven during a long seru*s of years of the gross 
Loni’n.^ inveterat(; abuse of jiower in Oudc, and,^he 

ii.Misiy iui.i opinions which had becai recordc'd, without excep- 
Uiecouiui], to afford relief to the 

people. Wore it not for the presence of our troops, ho 
said, the pc'oph^ would long since have worktnl their own 
delivera.nce ; inacrtion on our part could no longer be justi- 
fied. Gut, he add(‘d, the rulers of Oude, liow(^vei‘ unhxithful 
to the trust conferred on them, have yet ever bofeu faithful 
and i.rue in their allegiaiiCe to the liritish power, and they 
have aided us as Ixjst i-hey could in the hour of our utmost 
pieed. Justice and gratitude require that, in arnoli orating ‘hj 
lot of the people, we should lower the dignit y and authority 
jof the sovereign as little as possible. The prospects of tKe 
f)Cople may be improvt‘d without nvsorting to so extreme a 
measure as the annexation of the territory and the abolition 
of the thronc>. “ 1 do not theredbre advise that Oude be 
“ dechm'd a. llritish province.” Ih^ proposed that the king 
should retain tlu) sovereignty, that lu^ slaudd vest the whole 
of tfie civil a] id military athuinistmtion in the hands of the 
Company, and receive an annual stij)end for the support of 
his honour and dignity. Of the rnenduu-s of Council, Mr. 
— now Sir Harm's —Peacock coincided with Lord Dalhousie; 
Mr. — now Sir John— Grant, and governor of Jamaica, 
recommended the incorporation of Oude with the British » 
territories ; imd General Low, who had oppose(J the annexa- 
tion of Nagpore, and who had, moreover, been Resident at 
Lucknow, asserted that the disoi’ders in the country were 
of such long standing, and so inveterate, that ithore Vaii no 
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Tiio*de of maintaining %jnst government but by placing tlio A.n. 
wliole t)f its territory exclusively and permanently under the ^ 
direct njanagement of the East India Company. 

* Lord Dalhousie transmitted all these minub's, together 
with the rc[)orts of Colonel Sleernan and Ceneral On tram, 
to the Court of T)irecioi‘s, with whom, and with Amuxation* 
the. Ministry, rested the decision of this great (Aide, 
question. After (earnest deliberation for two months, they 
came to Ihc detei'inination to overrule the advice of LoT*d 
Dalhousie, and to ado})t what he had (‘luleavoured to dis- 
suade them fi‘om — the annexation ol' the territory and thi^ 
abolition of the throne ; and thus ended the sovereignty o(‘ 1850 
the kilig of Glide, on whom an annuity of twelve lacs ol* 
riipiics a year was settled. 

Lord Dalhoiisie’s administration was reruh'red not less 
memorable by his administrative reforms and by material 
progress than by its political resulls. There was Adiuinistm- 
no 431 •anch of th(5 public service which his keen eye tivonioinis. 
did not penetrate, and into which he did not inlrodu('e im- 
])rov(unents, tlie value of w}ii(;h lia,s been gracefully ai^know- 
ledged even by his eneniii's. He had an insu])erablo aversion 
to what he described as the cumbersome and obstructive 
agency of boards, and ]\v abolished tluuu as far as possible', 
and inviijorated ('ach dej)artment by unity of control and 
responsibility. Though a civilian, there was no portion of 
the public servicu; in \vhi(;h his iH^l'orms were more radical 
and more bdielicial than the arm 3 ^ He abolished the 1850 
Inflilary board, and placed the multifarious duties which 
fed been thrust upon it, and which it was never able to 
perform with elliciency, under the charge of single officers 
of large exp(5ri(‘nce. The board had been weighteci with 
the superintendence of all public works, and in no division 
had its failure been more paljiable. Lord Dalhousie 
organised a public works department, with a separate 
secretary, not only to the Government of India, but to^each 1852 
Presidency. The resjionsibilit/ of management was vested 
in a chief engineei*, assisted by a body of executive officers 
and subordinates. T^o secure the uninterrupted progress of 
outlie yyprk a, which had previously been prosecuted by 
sjiastnooic effoils, a schedule of those which were to be 
executed dunng each year was to be submitted to Govern- 
numt at the^ commencement of it. 

The revenue's of India were increased during Lord 
Didhojisie’s administration from twenty-six to thirty crores. 

_ • * I I M 
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4 . 1 ). The wars in which the Government of India had been en« 

^ Revenues little intermission for ten jea^i*s, had 

’ absorbed thirty crores, and entailed an annual 
deficit, which, however, ceased with the cause of*" it, and 
there was for a time the bi'ight gleam of a surjplus, but 
^t was extinguished two years after by the mutiny. 
During the period of eight years now, under review,, the 
commerce of lloinhay was develojied to an extraordinary 
degree, and that of Calcutta was doubled, while the coast- 
ing trade was liberated from every obstruction, and ren- 
dered more safe by the erection of lightliouses along the 
coast. 

1^53 The importance of conferring on the comparatively pc/or 
population of India the boon of cheap and uni- 
1 ostat^c. postage whicli had long been enjoyed in 

Mngland, liad luam fj*e(][ueiitly discu.ssed in a perfunctory 
mannci'. Lord Dalhousie took up tiie question with his 
acjcust.omed eii(;rgy, and transmitted to Leadenhall Street 
the pro])Osal of establishing a uniform rate of half an anna, 
or three-farthings, for every letter of a defined weight, 
irnvspective of distance, though in some cases it even ex- 
ceeded two thousand miles. IMie Court gave the same ready 
and liberal sanction to this plan as they had, indeed done to 
all his other great schemes of improvement. He likewise 
procured a reduction of the rate of postage between 
England and India, and took a national pride in an 
arrangement whicli he said “ would enable the Scojicli 
“ recruit at Pesbawnr to write to bis mother at )^;olii» 
“ O’Groat’s house for sixpence.” 

'Jlie Ganges Canal was commenced long before Loi’da 
Dalbousie’s arrival, but it was advancing at so sluggish a 
TiioOaus'ca pRcc, that the sum expended on it from the begin- 
Canai. iiing had not exceeded seventeen lacs of rupees. 
He pressed it forward witli unabated ardour, allowing no 
financial pressure and no exigencies of ww to interrupt 
its progress ; and the sum^ appropriated to it in six years 
exceeded a crorc and a half of rupees. The main stream 
1854 was opened by Mr. Colvin, the lieutenant-governor of 
Agra, in March 1851. This gigantic undertaking which 
W'as designed and completed by the late Sir Proby Cautley, 
stands among the noblest efforts of civilisation. It nearly 
'(equals the aggregate length of all the lines ' of the /our 
greatest canals of France, and is five times longer than all 
Hie main lines in Lombardy. , 

The system of railroads which is working a* greater 
more beneficial change in^ the social, political, and com- 
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mercial interests of India than has been knoAVii at any 
formed period, is due to the exertions of Lord 
Dalhon|ie. The first railway was projected by 
* Sir Macdonald Stephenson in 184d, and rec^eivod great en- 
couragement from Mr. Wilberforce Tlird, when oUiciating 
as governor- general, and subs(;quently from Lord Hardinge, 
bui the commercial disasters of 18-b> and 1 847, and tlie 
reluctance of English capitalists to embark in an unexplored 
field of enterprise in India, Imffled the undertaking. The 
indefatiga-ble zeal of Sir Macdonald succeeded at length 
in forming the Jkist India Ita.ilway Company, and Sir a.d. 
James Hogg, a member of the Court of Dinictors, prevailed 18 tS 
oil hik colleagues, though not wil hout gn^at difliculty, to 
guarantee a rate of interest suiruaent to raise the ca})ital. 

Two short and experimental liruNS at Calcutta a,nd at 
Jlombay were sanctioned, but as numerous applications for 
similar concessioTis poured in upon the India House, the 
Cc^irt had the wisdom to ref(?r them to tlie c.onsideration 
of Lord Dalhousie, with the intirmition of their wish “ that j 
“India should, without unnecessary loss of time, possess j v 
“ the immense advantage of a regular and vv(41-devised * 

“ system of railway communic^ations.” 

The ((uestion could not Inve been plac.ed in the hands of 
one bettor (pialitied to do justice to it. H(^ had presided at 
the Board of Trade for several years during the 
most active period of railway enterprise, and nijiixjusia’s 
h^d become complete master of tlie principles ’ 

•ant%details of railway economy. To this pre-eminent ad- 
¥antage ho added largo and comprehensive views of policy. 

In the elaborate minute he transmitted to the Directors on 
tlie 20th -April, I85d, which became the basis of the rail- 1853 
way system of India, he expressed his hope that the limited 
section of experimi.mtal line hitherto sanctioned would no 
longer form the standard for railway works in India. ' A 
glance at the map, he said, would sufihee to show hoy im- 
measurable would be the poli^cal advantages of a system 
of internal communication by which intelligence of every 
event should be transmitted to the Government at a speed 
dyefold its present rate, and enable the Government to 
bring the main bulk of its military strength to bear upon! 

given point in as many days as it no\V requires months. 

Th§ commercial and social advantages of the rail were- 
beyond all calculation. “A system of railways judiciously 
“ selenjted and formed would surely aijid rapidly give rise in 
fnis empire to the same encouragement of enterprise, the 
‘^sa^e multipjication of produce, the sanie discovery of 
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A.i). ‘‘ latent forces, and the same increase of national wealth tCat 
1853 “ have marked the introduction of improved and exVended 
“communications in the various kingdoms of the Western 
“world. With the aid of a railway carried up to the 
“ Indus, tlie risk involved in the extension of our 
“ frontier to a distance of l,oUO miles from the capital 
“ would be infinitely diminished. Pcshawur would, in Rvct, 
“ be reached in less time and with g-i’ealor facility than 
“ iVloorshedahad, thout^-h only seventy miles distant from 
*“ Calcuthi, in the days of Clive.” JTe then proceeded to 

I lay down a system of i*ailways for the whole continent 
wliich should camnect tla^ iVesid(;ncies witJi each other 
and form the* p;reai. trunk liiu'S. lie ad\'Ocated the conStruc?- 
dion of tlie lines by ])ul)lic com]>a.ui(\s, sustained by a State 
p;uararitee and controlled, directly ])ut not .vi'x.atiously, b}^ 
the Cov('rnment ot‘ the country, aeiiny^ in the interests cd 
the })id)lic on the principle for which lu' laid contended, 
though in vain, whem at th(‘ lJoai<l of thade. 

186'2 Anolluu’ boon confei*r(‘d on India by Lord Dalhousic 
was tlu‘. (‘leetric telegra]>h, created by the (‘nter])risiiig 
Tii(‘ Ki(V'tric 8])irit of Mr.- —now Sir William — O'Shaugh- 
TfU-grupii. Afltu'a series of exjuu-iment-s lu^ succc'oded 

in laying down a line from Cahmtta to the sea-at Kedgeree, 
which, by expcaliting the communication of intelligence, 
was Ibund to be of ('ininent service during the Jlurmese 
w.'ir, when hours wei’c invaluable. Lord Dalhousic lost no 
time in sending Mr. O’Shaughnessy to Ihigland with^a 
letter to the Court of Directors, stating that the succes^^ of 
this exj)erimc'nt had added intensity to his desire to bring* 
tlie various sc‘cti(ms of the empire into communication with 
each other by t(d('graj)hic wires, and he made it his earnest 
personal solicitation that they would authorise the imme- 
. diate construction of them. “ Even-y thing,” ho added, 
“ moves faster nowadays all the world oviuy excej)t the 
I “ transaction of Indian business.” Haj)plly Sir James 
^Hogg occupied the chair at the India House, and he took 
' the same interest in the promotion of the telegraph as he 
had done of the rail. The proposal was carried through the 
jvarious official stages wdth such promptitude that, within a 
Week of the arrival of Lord Dalhousie’s communication. 


tho-dds among thtioning the establishment of the telegraph 
' Equals the aggre^ndia. The wires have now lleen spread 
greatest canals of id have fully answered the hopes of the 
jthe main lines in Loiy increasing the security of ^he 
The systenx of raijig the facilities for governing it •^n- 
more beneficial chaiig <4 
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foin. Even liis most ambitious exj)cctations have been rea- 
lised by the ])rogres8 of science. “ It may yet be hoped,” 
he wrotj", “ that tlie system of electric tclcjj^raphs in India 
‘^may one day be linked witli those wliich envelope Europe 
“and which already st'ek to stretch across the Atlantic.” 
Not only is tlie Government of India in daily coinniiinica- 
tioii with the home authorilies, but on a recent occasion a 
complimentary message from the Governor-G('neral at 
Simla to the President of the United States reacluHl Wash- 
ington and was acdcnowledgtHl in three hours. It cannot, 
iiowever, but be considered a fortunate, not to say a provi- 
dential, ei]'cumsta.n(;e that the submarine telegi’aph was not 
in extstene.e Ix'forc; the compiest of' India had been com- 
pleted, and Pesliawur had b(‘(!ome the frontier station of 
the empire. Considering the inveterate I'C'pugnam^e of* the 
Court of Directors and of the Hoard of Confa’ol to any 
increase of territory whatever, it is manifest that, if such 
f'a#ilitiea of communication laid existed at a more early 
period, there would have beam no Indian enipire to govern. 
^ Lord Dadhousie end)arked for England on the Gth 
March, IBoG. The po])ulatton of the metrojjolis, moved by 
a feiiling of adirdr’ation of tin; grea,t ruha" who had 
enlarged, consolidated, and improved the empire, L.ni DuJ- 
crowded the ])lain to testify their regret at his 
dejmrture. Eight years of incessiuit toil had ex- 
hausted his constitution, and, after a ling(*ring illness of 
four years, he sank into the grave, on the IDidi DcK'ember, 
at the premature age of forty-eiglit. Ills adminis- 
tration forms one of the most important eras in the history 
» of British India. His plans wctc always broad and com- 
prehensive, and bore the stamp of solid improvemimt, and 
not of mere sensational innovation. With a clear intellect 
and a sound and independent judgment, he combined great 
firmness of purpose and decision of character. If ho 
exacted the rigid performance of duty from those under 
him, he set them the example by his own intense ai)plication 
to public business, to which, by a noble devotion, he sacri- 
ficed leisure, ease, comfort, and even health. Every 
/question that came before liim was investigated with 
I patience and diligence, and with a scrupulous desire .to 
'('arrive at a right decilfeiou. He marshalled with great im- 
partiality all the arguments on both sides of any subject, 
anS adduced weighty reasons whatever the decision he 
^rmgd, the soundness of which was rarely questioned by 
his icolleag^es or the public. Among the govemors-general 
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lie stands on the same pedestal with Warren Hastings ahd 
Lord Wellesley, and his public character, like theirs, lias had 
to pass through the ordeal of obloquy. It was twenty-seven 
years after the House of Commons had impeached Warrefi 
Hastings that the members rose in a body to pay sponta- 
neous homage to his mcHts as lie entered their chamber in 
1818. It was tliirty years before the Cpiirt of Direct^jrs, 
who had treated Lord Wellesley as a criminal, assured him 
that he “ had been animated by an ardent zeal to promote 
“ the welfare of India, and to uphold the interests and 
“ honour of the British (‘inpire, and that they looked back 
“ to the eventful and brill iuTit period of his government 
“with feelings common to their countrymen.” Lord DaK 
housie’s acquittal may j>erhaps be longer delayed, but it is 
, not the less certain. Th(> only indictment against him is 
|his annexation ])oliey, as it is called, which was hastily pro- 
jnounced to have been the cause* of the mutiny; and it was 
inevitable that the; h'cliiigs of indignation which its atf*.)- 
‘ cities created should be in some measure transferred to 
the individual who was chargeHl with having occasioned it. 
The great merits of his administration cannot, tlierefore, be 
fully appre'ciated till the voice of posterity has removed this 
reproach from it. 

A.D. The Chapter of 1838 expired in 1833, and a strenuous 
18^3 effort wins made to wrest the government of India, from the 
Tiio oimrtor Last India Company, but the Whig Ministry de- 
oi 1H5J. termined to continue it in their hands, noj^, 
liowever, as formerly, for any definite period, but u/^.til 
Parliament should oth(*rwiso ordain. The India Bill waso 
introduced by Sir Charles Wood, the President of the 
Board of Control, in a lucid speech of five hours ; which, 
considering that he came into otlicc only five months before, 
a stranger to Indian affairs, exhibited no ordinary talent, 
and held out the pros})ect of an enlightened and vigorous ad- 
ministration, which was subsequently realised to the fullest 
extent. Tlie chief modifications were three. The number 
I of the Court of Directors was reduced from thirty to eigh- 
^ teen, and the elimination was effected by a most ingenious 
process of balloting, devised by the secretary, Sir James 
, Melvill. Of the reduced number a certain proportion was 
to be nominated by the Crown. Hnder the old system, 
many of the most eminent of the public servants in In^ia 
were excluded from the Direction on their return to Eng- 
land, owing to their invincible repugnance to a laborious an^ 
humiliating course of canvassing ; but the Minister was 
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en%.bled at once to avail himself of their invaluable assist- 
ance. • The government of Bengal and Behar, moreover, 
was entrusted to a separate Lieutcaiant-governor. The 
Udministration of tht>se provinces, containing a j)opulation 
of more than fifty millions, and contributing one-third of 
the revenues of the empire, had down to this period been 
in^)osed on the Governor-general , and, whenever he was 
absent, which was generally one-hall* his lime, it devolved 
on the senior member of Council, who sometimes ha]>pened 
to be a military officer rewarded for services in the field, 
and, in one instance, for reforming the Madras Commis- 
sariat. Under this jinomalous system thei’e liad been no 
fewer than ten governors and dtjputy-governors of Bengal 
in the course of eleven years. Throughout this period of 
perpetual change and inevitable weakness the ])Ost of 
secretary was occupioal by Mr. — now Sir Frederick — 
Haltiday, and it was owing to his great local knowledge and 
e#f)erien(;o, and to his sound judgment and diligence, that 
the administration exhibited any degree of energy or con- 
sistency. His emirumt services wei’e n^warded by the first 
appointment to the. Lieuienant-governorship. By a third 
^provision of the Charter, the patronage of the Civil Service 
“'‘was withdrawn from the Court of llin.'ctors to make way 
for the principle of unrc'served competition. 


CHAFIEE XV 


SECTION I, 

I.URI) canning’s administration — THE MUTINY — MEEJiUT — 

DELHI — TF,E PUNJAB. * 

Lord Dalhousie was succeeded by Lord Canning, the 
thirteenth and last of the Governors-general of the East 
India Company, and the first viceroy of the Lord Can- 
Queen. His father, George Canning, was ap- ninygover- 
pointed governor-general in 1822 , but did not • 

embark. 'He himself bad sat in the House of Lords for 
twenty years, and filled several offices of state, and had thus 
Sgquired a good store of official experience. At the vale- 
^ctory b^quet given to him by the Court of Directors 
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lie uttered these memorable expressions: — “I wish for* a 
“ peaceful time of office ; but I caiinot forget that in the sky 
“ of India, serene as it is, a small cloud may arise no larger 
“than a man’s hand, but which, growing larger and larger,* 
“ may at last threaten to burst, and overwhelm us with 
“ruin.” The succeeding narrative will show how pro- 
jtlictic this enunciation proved to be. His administration 
'was marked by a series of events <.)f uijexarn])]ed magnitude 
: — the muting Mnd ()xtinctioii of an army 01*150,000 sepoys, 

, — the wholesale massacre of Eiirojjeaiis, men, women and 
.children — the 1 ^>bs ami recov(‘ry of the North-West pro- 
) vinces — ihc dissolution of the Hast India Company, and the 
■ annexation ol‘ ihe emj)ire of India to the Crown. ' ». 

A.n. Loi*d Canning land(‘d in Calcutta on the last day of 

I 80 O February 185 (.), and tor a iortniglit ('iijoyed the benefit of 
Appoar'inces ^^d,t!rcourse with Jjord Halhousie, who believed 
of disiuivc- that India was in a state of })rolbund tranquillity. 
tu)ii.— Oiuie. year wore on, however, the elements df 

dis(juic'tude, tl.oiigh not of immediate danger, began to 
make their appearance. I’lie dcqiosed king of Oude was 
allowed to take uy* his residfuice in the suburbs of Calcutta, 
and his emissaries were actively emyiloyed in dilfusing a feel- 
ing of hostility t o thelh-itish Government in and around tlu^ 
metropolis. The chief conmiissionershi]) of Oude had un- 
fortunately been given to a civilian, Mr. Coverley Jlicksou, 
who was utterly unfit tor such a j)ost. Instead of labour- 
ing to reconcile tlui chiefs and y)Copic to a foreign rule, as 
Outram and S Iceman would have laboured to do, his ti|pie 
was ])assed in unsecanly s(juabbles with his subordinates, 
and in sowing the dragoiTs teeth of rebellion among the 
])]’Oud ai’isl-ocracy of' the country by a wanton and disas- 
trous interference with t.bc tenures of their estates. 

In the old jMahomodan caj)ital of India, in which the 
royal family had been injudiciously })ermitted to kee{> up a 
Discontent luimic cour-t, the ]>roceedings of Government 
at Delhi. « arouscd a strong foiling of animosity. Contrary 
to the advice of .some of the venerable members of the 
Court of Directors, the Board of Control had determined to 
remove the family from Delhi ; and, on the death of the 
king Bahadoor Shah, to discontinue the royal title and 
immunities. From a feeling of deference to the strong re- 
monstrances of the Directors who had oppc'sed this 
measure, Lord Dalhousie had j)ostponed taking action upon 
it, and it was left to the consideration of Lord Canijing^ 
who at once adopted the conclusion that the* palace# of 
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f which was a mile in circumference and the citadel of a 

a fortftied town, and which was urgently required for niili- 
tary purposes, should he in the hands of the Government 
! of the country. A cominuni(^ation to this efit'ct was made 
to the king, w'ho was likewise informed that his son 
Mahomed Korasli w^ould he recognised as his succe§;sor, but 
without the title gf king. TTis young and hivourite wife, 
Zeenut Mehal, was anxious to secure the succession for her 
own son, and reseiikHl his exclusion, and not less the loss 
of ihe regal dignity and privilege's of the lainily. She set 
every engine at work to cremate a hostile exeutenicnt against 
the British Govei-nmeut in the Mahonnulan community, not 
ftnly 'of Hindostan, but also of the Decxuin, and extended 
her intrigues to JVrsin, then at war with England. 
Rumours were ah tlu^ same time! dissc'minated that Lord 
Canning had ari-ived with orders from the Queen of 
England to enforce the profession of Christianity on thc' 
nf,tivcsof India. There w^as likewise a prophecy abroad at 
tlie time that the Company’s raj, or rule, was to last only 
a liundred yc^ars, and 1857 was the cenh'naiy of Rlassy. 
This prediction was industriously pro])agated, and tended, 
as in oth(;r cases, to promote its ovvm fultilmcmt, by creating 
an impression that the fate of the British Government was 
subject to the inevitable law of destiny. There can be 
little doubt that towards thc close of 185G the public mind . 
had become unsettled, and that a vague apprehension of 
jomo portcTitous event \vas generally ditfused through the 
cct%im unity. 

» The native soldiery of India, whether under their native 
})riiices orundei- our own Hag, had never been exempt from 
a spirit of insubordination. Sindia, Ilolkar, and The native 
the other Mahratta rulers had been repeatedly 
subject to coercion by their mutinous soldiers. Runjeet 
Sing declared that he dreaded his own victorious troops 
more than he feared his enemies. In the Company’s army, 
from the first mutiny in 1764 lit Buxar to the latest in 1850 
at Shikarpore, therci had been a constant succession of out- 
breaks more or less formidable. In 1856 there were two 
especial causes of annoyance calculated to disquiet thc minds 
of men whom we had been accustomed to pamper. More 
than forty thousand of the sepoys were recruited from Oude, 
at^d withdihe view of attaching them to ou'r service, they 
had enjoyed the privilege of having their lawsuits decided j 
^efojre others, on the production of a rescript from their com- j 
^anding ^officers. This exclusive privilege, which gave 
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A.D. them importaiice in their native villages, was lost on the 

1856 annexation of the country, and it created a feeling dis- 
content. Moreover, only six of the Bengal regiments were 

f ^n listed for foreign service, and in 185(> Government pro-‘' 
imulgatod an order tliat in future the services of no recruit 
Iwoutd be accepied wlio did not engage to embark when 
^required. The order was as reasonable as it was necessary, 
but it produced a deep feeling of dissatisfaction in every 
regiment. The Company’s military sc^rvice was considered 
both anhonoui-able and an hereditary profession ; ljut under 
the new rule the sons and nephews of the hi gli -caste sepoys 
who were wnit/ing for vacancies must either forego the 
service altogether, or defile their caste by crossing tlio 
“ Idack wat('r.” 

It is questionnhle, however, whether the disafTcetlon vx- 
cited by the two royal families of Oude and Delhi, or even 
The Iho discont(‘nt of tlie sepoys, Avould have culmi- 

<.(irtridy(*s. mitcftiu th(‘revolt of the whole army, and tkv? 
barbarities which ac(H)mpaniod it, l)ut for the unexpected 
incident of the greased cartridges, which proved a god-send 
to the enemies of OovernnK'nt. It had been determined to 
supersc'de tlie old infantry musket by an improved descrip- 
tion of tiro-arm with a grooved bore, which could not be 
load(Kl without hd)ri(;jding the cartridge. Bungi^dum, in the 
lUMghbourhood of ( Calcutta, was one of the schools of mus- 
ketry for instrue.tion in the use of the Enfield rifle. Flarly 

1857 ill January 18d7 a low-caste man employed in the magazing 
meeting a brjdimin siqioy, asked him for a drink of wf^.'r 
from his brass water-flask, and was refused on the ground • 
of his caste; u})on which he remarked that “high caste and 
“ low cast(.‘ wmuld soon be on an equality, as cartridges \ 
“ smeared with lieef fat and hog’s lard were being made up * 
“ at the magazine which all the sepoys would be compelled 
“to use.” The alarm spread like wild fire among the 
sepoys at Dumdum and througli the four regiments at 
BarracKpore. The emissaribs of the king of Oude in- 
dustriously circulated a report that, in prosecution of a long 
cherished design, the Government, under special instruc- 
tions from England, had caused the cartridges to be greased 
with ingredients which would defile both Hindoos and 
Mahomedans, as a preliminary to their forcible conversion 
to Christianity. A frantic feeling of terror and indignation 
spread through the regiments, which was evinced by tW 
incendiary fires which from night to night destroyed th^^ 
officers’ bungalows and the public buildings. ‘ 

As soon as the excitement created by the ij'imour of the 
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greased cartridges became known to the Government in 
Calcutta a(5tive measures were taken to allay it. 
Telegraphic messages were despatched to all the to aiiay 
istatioir^ up tho country to issue the cartr-idges 
free 1‘rom grease. At liarrackpore the sepoys were assurcnl 
by General Hearsay, who had acquired great influence over 
them, that there was no cause for alarm, tliat the Govern- 
inont never had a*iiy design on their casf,e, that tio greased 
cartridges had been issinnl, and that they miglit lubricate 
their own cartridges with bees’ wax. 15ut they were beyond 
the reach of reason, and it was found impossible to dis- 
abuse them. When it was demonstrated to them that 
.there was no grease in the cartridges, theyaftirmed that the 
paper itself which had a glossy appearance, was polluted. 
The public post was laden with their letters, and in a 
few days every regiment throughout Hindostan was in- 
fected with the same feeling of alarm and passion. The 
little cloud was “ growing larger and larger,” and threa- 
tening to “ burst and overwhelm the Government with 
ruin.” 


At the time when the peril of the empire was thus in 
the extreme, the usual means of confronting it were 
wanting. India had been in a great measure 
stripped of the Ihiropean force whicdi was now EmopJan 
urgently rc(|U I red to control an infatuated and in- 
furiate native army. Itegiment after regiment had been 
withdrawn from the country in spite of the I’cmonstrances 
jord Dalliousie, who was constrained at length to in- 
form Lord Palmerston that he could not be responsible for 
the safety of tlie empire if any more European troops were 
withdrawn ; yet four more were sent to Per sia after he had 
retired from the country. Instead of the safe proportion 
t)iono European to three native regiments, which the tra- 
dition of half a century had established, there was at this 
time, little more than a single regiment to ten native corps 
between Calcutta and Agr^a. Lord Lawrence ‘indeed 
affirmed that, “ if there had been 5,000 more Europeans, it 
” is certain that the mutiny would not have happened ; 
“ but the natives thought tho country was quite denuded 
“ of troops.” When the crisis appeared imminent Lord 
Canning sent round to Rangoon for the 84th, and, on its 
arrival, yentured to bring down and disband the 19 th, 
l^^ich had mutinied at Berhampore. 

j. The month of April passed with little disturbance, but 
great •disquietude. It afterwards transpired that a 
•general con^iracy had been organised throughout the 


A.D. 
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sepoy army, for the simultaneous revolt of every regime'.it 
at every station in Ilindostan, on the evening 
nuiLiny at of the last Sunday in May, at the hour of 
Meerut. ohurcli Borvicc, Avhen all the Europeans wei o to be 
massacred witliout rc'jj^ard to sex or ag’o; but an unexpected 
transaotioii at Mcei’ut l(id to a premature outbreak. It was 
the largt'st and most im])orlant military station in the 
North-West provinces, and also tli(^ hea.d-qiiartcrs of the 
artilU'ry, and any niovonu'nt in it was sure to exercise a 
j)o\verfiil inl]u(ui(t(^ a(. o( her sintions. There the ordnance 
deparlment had Ihhmi eni])l()yed in niakinj^ up the greased 
cartridges inidt^r the vyvs of the sepoys. The general ex- 
ci(en](U)t wliicli ])ervad(Hl Iht^ cantonment and the sur- 
rounding country was constanlly fomented by fresh and 
more alarming inmouTs. It was asserlod that the flour 
in the ha/aai’s liad been mix(‘d up with gi’ound l)ones, a.int 
tliat ov(m IIk.' salt had lu'cn polluted. No lie was too absurd 
to b(^ believed. It was m;inif(‘st that the t'nemies ^f 
(:iov(.‘rnm(m t had takmi advantage of the existing agitation 
to inflanu' the* ndnds of tin's sepoys, and to (•onvulse the 
(a)untry. Forcunost among these conspirators in the North- 
AV('st was Doondlioo Flint, commonly known as Nana 
Sahib, till' adopti'd son of tlie (ix-lVshwa Bnjee Rao, who, 
during his rc'sidmici^ at Ihthoor, had reci’iived through his 
annuity an aggregate sum of two cronis and a half of 
rupee's, tin' greatei- portion of which he had bequeathed to 
the Nana. Ib^ had the ettrontery to dciinand a continuance 
of the pi'nsion of eight lacs of i'n])(*(?s a year, which 
[necessarily refust'd him, and he vowed vengeance on the 
Govcriimeid, and dui’ing the early part of tlu' year was 
found travelling ahorit in Oiide and otlun* districts sowing 
the seetls of rin olt. 

The ti'oopers of the drd Cavalry at Meerut, chiefly 
iMahomeda ns, were the tirst to hr(;ak out into open mutiny. 
The ;rr(i .Tt was explained to them on parade that tliey 
Cavuiry. w wcTC not icqui r(‘d<r to bite the cartridges, but 
simply to plii<*li olfthe ('ml ; but of the ninety men to whom 
the cartridges wcic otfered on the 24th April, eighty-five 
refused tcA toucdi them, and wcr(> ord(>red to be brought to 
a court-martial. The court was composed of fifteen native 
officers of artillery, cavalry, and infantry, and by the vote of 
fourteen the Iroopi'rs were found guilty of disobedience of 
orders, and sentem*ed to hard labour for ten years. On 
Ithe morning of the 9th May, in the presence of their fellow- 
soldiers drawn up on parade, their uniform wae stripgd^ 
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off their backs, and shackles affixed to their ankles. Some a.o. 
of tli^m were the flower of the regiment, and had served J8.>7 
the state in many cam])aigns, and they implored the 
•genera! to have mercy on them, and not subject them to 
so ignominious a doom. To the fet'ling of alarm for thcar 
caste in the minds of tlie sepoys was n{)w added a feeling 
of burning wrath as they saw tluar comrades marclied off 
td gaol like tlio' meanest felons. The whole transactfon 
exhibited a sj)irit of incom])relKuisil)le infatuation on the 
part of the military authorities of the station as well as of 
1 1 1 e command e r- i n - c h i f. 

The next day, Sunda 3 ^, the lOth Ma}', as the Europeans 

ere proceeding to church in the evening, the native troops 
broke out. I'ho troopers of the J >rd Cavalry hast- tiio outburst 
ened to the gaol, which was giuii-ded only by 
sepoys, and liberated their com[)anions. The in- 
fantry and the cavaliy, the Hindoos and the Mahomedaiis, 
i;|iade common cause, and massacred all the Europeans 
without distinction of age or sex whom they covdd find. 
Haifa century before Colorud Oillespie, with a regiment of 
dragoons and sonu^ gallo[)cr guns, had at once (pielled the 
Vellore mutiny and savetl the Deccan. 'Idie European foret', 
at Meerut consisted of a, battalion of rilhumm, .a regimentof 
dragoons, and a large force of Europt'an artilleiy ; and the 
exercise of similar })romp(itude would have saved Meerut 
at once, and checked the principle of revolt in its infancy. 

But the commander of the division, Genei'al Hewitt, was a 
%in)eranniiated officer, inert and iml)(‘(‘ile, of unwi(ddy bulk, 
arni the last man who ought to have b(‘en entrusted with 
the (;harg(^ of so im])ortant a station at such a crisis. The 
night was passed in burning down the residences of the 
officers and Europeans, and the massacre of the Christians, 
without any attcunpt to check it. Tlie women and children 
who sought refuge in the gardens weic tracked out and 
shot amidst tlie yells of the mutineers. “ The sweepings 

of the gaols and the scum of the bazaars, all the* rogues 
“ and ruffians of Meerut and the robbei'-tribes of tlie 
“ neighbouring villages, were* let loose, plundering and 
“ destroying wherever an English bungalow w'as to be 
“ gutted and burnt.” 

In the morning it was found that the mutineers had 
started on the road to Delhi . Had the carabineers and 
the horse artillery been instantly despatched after Atrocities at 
them, they might have reached the city, only 

milts distant, in time to save the lives of the Euro- 
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A.D. peans there, and to hold the mutiny in check, even if th^ 

I had not overtaken and cut up the mutinous regiments 
on the route ; but the wretched Hewitt simply sent his 
cavalry out to reconnoitre. The 3rd Cavalry was sfieedily^ 
followed by the infantry, and being joined by the 38th, on 
duty in the city, began tlie work of destruction and murder. 
The commissioner, the chaplain and his daughter, and the 
European ofiicers in the city were massacred. The Dellii 
bank was gutted and all its inmates slaughtered. The 
magazine, the hu'gest in the North-West, with its vast 
supj)lies of gunpowder, was defended by only nine Euro- 
])ean otHeers and a lew treacherous natives. The mutineers 
applied scaling ladders to the walls, and were streaming, 
over them, when Eieiit. Willoughby applied the torch to 
the train he had laid, and blew it up to prevent its falling 
into the hands of the enemy, and with it hundreds of the 
mutineers. None of these brave officers expected to sur- 
vive the explosion, and the .sacrihee of their own lives m 
the service of tlnu'r country was an act of distinguished hero- 
ism ; but four of them happily survived the catastrophe. 

The city was now coni[)lettdy in the liands of tho in- 
surgents. The European.s who had taken refuge at the 
main guard were shot down by volleys from the 
38th. The cantonment wliicli was immediately 
beyond the walls contained two sepoy regVrnents, 
upon tho ofiicers, set fire to their houses, and 
turned the guns upon them. Some of them and their wives 
succieeded in making their escape, and many a tale is Re- 
corded of tho heroic bearing of delicate ladies, some "of 
them with children in their arms, as, under the burning 
j sun of May, they sought refuge in the jungles or waded 
I through streams with scanty clothing and little food, 
i Meanwhile the European and East India women and 
children in the city, about fifty in number, were seized, and 
after five days of barbarous treatment, taken into a court- 
yard of’ the palace, 'when a rope was thrown round them to 
prevent their escape, and they were one and all murdered. 

I Not a European was now left in Delhi. The sepoys then 
proceeded to offer the sovereignty to the king, which he 
|formally accepted. An old silver throne was brought 
into the hall of audience, on which he took his seat, under a 
salute of twenty- one guns, and received public hornage, and 
began to issue royal mandates. 

The wire flashed down to Calcutta the portentous intel-.^ 
ligence of the mutiny at Meerut, the loss of Delhi*, and tjie* * 


Proclama- 
tion ol tbo 
king. 
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esf^blishment of a Mogul dynasty. Lord Canning immedi- a.d. 
ately sQnt to Madras, to Ceylon, and to Bombay for 1857 

every available Luropean regiment. A steamer ofLordCan- 
<:tas despatched to intercept Lord Elgin on bis 
mission to China, and entreat him to forward to Calcutta 
the European force which accompanied him, and orders 
were issued to despatch the troops returning fi'om the 
Pefsian expedition to Calcutta as fast as they arrived. 

The telegraph gave immediate notice of the crisis at 
Meerut to the o11i(Xn*s in the Punjab. The number of 
Euro])ean iroops in the province was about 10,000, 
and of Sikhs Id, 000, but tlu^y were outnumbered 
the Tliiidostanee se]K)ys, all ripe for revolt. 

The strength of ihe Pun jab consisted, however, not S{) much 
in the large collection of Euroya'an soldiers, as in the body 
of able men in charge of the government. It was con- | 
sidered Lord Dalhousie’s “ pet yirovince,” and he had \ 
drained the older yirovinces of their best offi(;eT’s to enrich 
its establishments. Nevei* since the introduction of British J 
[lower into India had so largo a number of statesmen and 
generals of the first order been collecUid togethei* in the 
, administration of any yirovince. At the head of this galaxy 
'of talent stood Sir John liawrence, a tower of strength, 
with a genius for military organization, although a civilian, 

’ second only to Lord Wellesley and Lord Dalhousie ; while 
f among the foremost of his assistaids were Itobert Mont- 
gomery, Donald Macleod, Herbert Edwai'des, Neville Cham- 
b(fr Hin, and above all John Nicholson. But it is not easy 
to select any names without doing injustice to other dis- 
^Jinguished men, civil and military, whose zeal, devotion, 

' and energy achieved the success of which their country is 
justly yiroud. For the dtdail of their exploits the reader is 
referred to Kaye’s standard “History of the Seyioy War.” 

Cut off from all communication with the Goveinment of 
tndia in the capital, they were constrained to act on tlieir 
own judgment and resy)onsibility ; and when the vigdur of 
their proceedings is contrasted with the oflicial feebleness 
too visible in Calcutta, this isolation cannot but be con- 
sidered a fortunate circumstance. 

In the cantonment of Lah o i^e t hei-e were three regiments 
of native infantry and one of cavalry waiting only for the 
post to brjng them information of the hostile ^ 
movement at Meerut to follow the example. They armed at 
^re counterpoised by only one European regi- 
nfntlt and two troons of European horse-nrtillprv Sir John 

K K 
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A.i). Lawrence was absent at Rawnl Pindee, recruiting 4iis 

^^^7 health, and Mr. Robert Montgomery was at the feead of 
affairs at the station wlien intelligence was received by 
wire on the 11th May of the revolt at Meerut, ariQ on thJa 
12th that Delhi was in the hands of the rebels, and it was 
resolved to d('j)rive the reginients of tlieir anus the very 
next morning. A ball had been fixed for the night of the 
12th, and it was d(‘eni(Hl advisable not t'o abandon it, Idst a 
feeling of suspicion should he ereafed in the minds of the 
sepoys. The oflieei's moved from the l^all-rooni to the 
parade, where th(^ unsus])eeting troops were drawn up as 
on ordinary oeeasions. 'J'ho Liii-opean regiments and the 
’guns were suddenly wheeled info a eommanding positiqn, 
and the disailecied reginieids, seeing that any attempt at 
rcsistarua^ must l)e fatal to tlaau, obeyt'd the order to pile 
(arms, and Lahoi’o was savt^d by the (iiic.'rgy of Mr. Moiit- 
j gomery and Ih igadii'r Coi’bett and Colonel Reimey. 

In the same sjtirit of ])ro7nptitiid(^ th(‘ important fort^'css 
of Covindgurh which commanded Umritsii’, tlie ecclesiastical 
,, capital of the Punjab, was scenued. The great 
:ii oiiifir magazines of Perozepore and Plullour, were in 
ttatioiis. manner saved from the mutineers, though 

not without ditllculty. In the valley of Peshawur, across 
tVie Indus, there were about 2,000 European troops, and 
four times that number of native sepoys. The possession 
of it was considered ('ss('ntial to the security of the Pnnjah f 
and the otlieers in charge of it, Edwiirdes, Sydney Cotton, 
Chamberlain, and Nicholson, were equal to any enierg^rity. 
At the first council which thc^y held. Colonel Edvvard^s de- 
clared tluit “ whatever gave rise to the mutiny, it ha?l 
“ settled down into a struggle for empire under M ahomedaP 
“ guidance, with the Mogul capital for its cent re,” and it 
was resolved to form a movable column of reliable troops, 
under a coni]>et('iit e.ommander, to act wherever there was 
danger. On the 22nd, the four regiments of native infantry 
stationed there w('re takeiit by surprise as they were on the 
point of mutiny, and disarmed. This master stroke of 
policy produced a magical etfect on the people and chiefs in 
the valley, Avhieh was enhanced soon after Avhen a number 
of the fugitives of the mutinous 55th, which had been dis- 
persed and cut uj) by Colonel Nicholson, were blown away 
from the guns on the Peshawur parade. At other stations, 
however, there was not the same prudence and success. 
Brigadier Johnson, another imbecile like Hewitt, allowed 
Loodiana to be plundered, and three regiments «^romJul^}^i- 
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d5r and Pbilloiir to escape with their arms to Delhi. The A.n. 
14th rj,t Jhelum was found to he ready for revolt, and a 1857 
force was sent by Sir John Lawrence to disarm them, but 
'’'the co/nmandant dis()bo 3 md his instructions, and a fierce 
engagement ensued, in which the sepoys had the advantage 
and made their escape. Tlio news of tliis transaction em- 
boldened the disaffected rejjiments at Sealkote to rise on 
their officers, and, as usual, they threw open the gaol, 
plundered tlici treasury, gutted the lioiises of the European 
inhabitants, and mnrclied on to Delhi, but retj-ibiition was 
not far oif. ColoTiel Ni(diolson wlio liad taken the command 
of the niovable eolumn, after having by his energy and 
^#kill alisarmcMl tlm'o more n^ginuuds, marched with the 
utmost speed on the insiirgerds ix'gardless of the insuffer- 
able heat, and completely I'outed tl unn. All thcar baggage, 
and their ammunition, together with the spoils of Sealkote, 
fell into liis hands and they fftid, leaving 400 dead and 
|W»s)uiided (ui the field. Tlu'se energetic measures gave 
kecuiaty for the time to the Pun jab. 

Within a month of the outbr('a,k at Meerut there was 
scarcely a regiment between the Sutlej and Allaliabad wbicb 
(had not revolt(M;l. The sepo^^s gravitated to Delhi pj.()pos u to 
as the seat of tho new government, and the re- abiuuioti 
capture of itlxHaime the more urgemtas it became 
moi’o arduous. Sir John and bis associates directed tlicir 
’ whole attention to th(3 despatcJi of men and nudurials to the 
siege, but, with tluj means at bis dis[)()sal and the local 
^ (fei^auds on tlicm, ilie task appeared so difficult that be 
^proposed to place Pesbawiir and the jirovinee lyiiig beyond 
tlio Indus in the hands of Dost Mahomed, and thus obtain 
the valualde services of the European troops stationed 
there. The measure was strenuously opposed by Colonel 
Edwardes and bis gallant companions, and referred to 
Lord Canning on the 10th Juno. His reply, “ hold on at 
“ Peshawnr to the last,” was dated tho ir)th July, but so 
completely bad the eommunicj/tion between the Punjab and 
Calcutta been cut off* that it was despafebed by a steamer 
to Lord Hari-is at Madras to be telegraphed to Lord Elphin- 
stone at Bombay, and sent on by him as best be could. 


c k.2 
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SECTION II. „ 

LORD canning’s ADMINISTRATION — THE MUTINY — LUCKNOW — 
CAWNPOKE — ALLAHABAD. 

A.D. The post of Rosidcnt at Lucknow Lad been accepted bjVLe 

l8o7 great Sir Idenry Lawrence in l^farcli 1857. The measures 
Events nt of liis pr(‘decossor bad fatally alienated the landed 
Gucknow. aristocracy, who were found to possess greater 
influence over tlie people than had been supposed, and 
whose opposition was therefore the more formidable. . Tlip 
city was filled with thousands of the starving soldiers and 
1 ‘etainers of the old court si^ething with disloyalty, while 
tlic whole country was pervaded by tlie himilies of the 
40,000 sepoys who were in a state of mutiny. There w^ere 
nine native reginunits of infantry and cavalry in the capital 
and its environs, containing about 7,000 men, and only 
700 Euro].)cans to hold them in clieck. Tlie 7th cavalry 
was in a state of violent excitenu.uit, and had invited the 
48th native infantry to join them in murdering their otlicers. 
On the 3rd IMay, on a bright moonlight night. Sir Henry 
Lawrence moved down unexpectedly with his Europeans 
to their lines, when they thn^w down their arms ^md fled. 
Ho then distributed his small force in such positions as to 
overawe the city and the native regiments, and laid in a 
store, of pirovisions in a stronghold called tlie Mutclfie 
llhawan. On the night of the 30th May, however, *^1ive 
of the regiments broke out, and set fire to the cantonments 
and murdered their officers, in some cases with exceptional 
Genorni treachery. This became the signal for a general 
ivvoitof revolt at all the stations throughout the country, 
tlie army. middle of June every regiment in the 

province, as Avtdl as every jiolice battalion, was in a state 
of mutiny. Sii’ Henry stilLheld command of the qity and 
the neighbourhood, but on the last day of the month he 
marched out to Chiuhut to meet several thousand mutineers 
who were marching on it, when his native gunners out the 
traces of their horses, threw the guns into a ditch, and rode 
away, and his little force was constrained to retreat with 
the loss of a sixth of its number, and, what was more disas- 
trous, of the reputation which had hitherto held the cit^ in 
awe. After this reverse he was obliged to contract ius 
lines of defence within the Residency groundi^. On^flfe 
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4th of July he expired of a wound he received from a shell a.d 
whicH' burst into his room two days before, and 
the sta^-e was deprived, at its greatest need, of the Sir Heury 
invaluable services of one of the most illustrious 
of its servants, beloved by the natives for his gonial 
benevolence, and by his brother otTicers tor his pre-eminent 
tajjpnt. On his death the command devolved on Br-igadier 
ling l is, and he continued to sustain a close siege with un- 
flinching energy for twelve weeks till he was relieved by 
On tram and Havelock. 

The large and imporbint station of Cawnporc was garri- 
soned by three regiments of native infantry and one of 
Cavalry under the command of General Wheeler, g^j^tcofthe 
but unhap 2 )ily he had only 200 Buroj>ean soldiers. Cawnpore 
With a mutinous feeling around him in every 
quarter, the month of Mjiy was passed in fear and anxiety, 
and he entrenched a spot about 200 yards square, and 
s19)rod it with provisions suflicnent to last 1,000 men for a 
month. Dooridhoo Punt, the Nana Sahib, living at 
Bithoor, had been assiduous in fomenting the spirit of re- 
bellion among the regiments, and on the 5th June they rose 
in mutiny, and after courteously dismissing their officers, 
plundered the treasury, opened the gaols, and marched off 
to Delhi. The Nana, whose object was to raise a Mahratta 
throne for himself and not to revive a Mogul dynasty, 
hastened after them and prcnuiiled on them to return and 
c^ear the entrcuiehment of the /};rmr/ees‘. The whohi of the 
Eu^pean population was crowded into the enclosure ; the 
revolted sepoys laid close siege to it, and planted eleven 
guns of large calibre against ii-, which poured in an incessant 
shower of shot and shell. The miseries of the besieged 
have seldom, if ever, been cxcetided in the history of the 
world, and the dauntless courage and the spirit of endurance 
they displayed have perhaps never been surpassed. The 
23rd of June, the anniversary of Plassy, the day fixed by 
the prophets for the extin ctiofi of the Company’s raj^ was 
here, as elsewhere, marked by extraordinary exertions 
which, however, ended in so signal a defeat that the sepoys 
begged permission to remove their dead. 

Three weeks had now elapsed since the investment of 
this slender fortification, and still this heroic band con- 
tinued to .repel every assault, and to inflict an 
almost incredible amount of slaughter on the state of the 
i|*§urgonts, but their guns were becoming un- s^^rnson. 
sfiriisiceabl^, their ammunition was running low, and starv- 
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A.D. vation was staring thorn in the face ; a stray dog was 
1857 turned into soup, an old horse was considered a delicacy, 
and the well Avas nearly exhausted. It was impossible for 
human nature to hold out much longer, and Generaf 
Wheeler at length agreed to the offer of the Nana to supply 
them with provisions and conveyances to Allahabad, on 
condition of his surrendering the entrenchment togetb,er 
with the guns and treasuTc. Little did the General 
dream that the incarnate tiend to whom he wnis entrusting 
his charge had on the 4-th June massacred 130 men, women, 
and children avIio had escaped from the mutineers at 
Fiittygurh in boats, and had been induced to land at Cawn- 
]>ore. On the morning of the 27th June, the remnant of 
the garrison, togfither with the women and children, moved 
down, sonn^ on foot and some in vehiedes, to the river which 
they found lined Avith the ferocious s(‘j)oyK ; and tliere Avas 
jierpetrated one of the most diabolical acts of trciachery 
and murder that the darkest ])age of human annrns 
,re(;ords. 

No sooner bad they end)arked in the boats than Tantia 
Topee* acting for the Nana, took bis seat on a platform, 
MasBaerf' at Ordered the inassa(;re to commence. On the 
tbcKhaut. sound of a bugh; a, murderous fire of grape shot 
and musketry Avas oj)en('d on the boats from botli sides of 
the river; the thatch of many of them was ignitecl by hot 
■ cinders, and the sick, the Avounded, and the lielphiss women 
. were burnt to dt^aili. The stionger Avomen, many wi% 
children in tluur arms, took to tlic riA^er, and were fijiot 
down one by one, or sabred by the troojiers who dashed into < 
the stream. A number of both sexes escaped to the shore, 
and the Nana issiual his orders that not a man should be 
allowed to live, but that the Avomen and children should be 
taken to tbe house wliicb be occupied. There they Avere 
added to tlTe captiAn^s be bad proAdonsly made, and huddled 
together in one small room, fed on the coarsest food, sub- 
jected to every indignity, and taken out in couples to grind 
com for bis bonseliold. Of tlie entire garrison and tbe 
j,raale European population of Cawnpore only four suc- 
j ceeded in making tJjeir escape in a boat which drifted down 
l £he river, and, after many hair-breadth escapes, were taken 
'under the protection of a loyal Oude zemindar. On the 
|lsfc July the Nana was publicly proclaimed Peshwaj. wj^th 
[the ceremonies usual on such occasions. He then took his 
seat on the throne under a royal salute, and at night t];^ 
town was brilliantly illuminated. But his triumph wag 
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Se^t. II.] COLONEL NEILL AT BENAKES 

of* short duration ; the avenging sword of Havelock was a.d. 
advaiifing to extinguish his career. LS57 

The perilous condition of the garrisons of Lucknow and 
•Cawnporc was the chief cause of anxiety to Lord Canning, 
aTid as the Britisli troops entered the Hoogldy 
they were pushed forward daily in such detacdi- Nciii at 
meuts as the scanty means of conveyance at his 
command would allow. Benares, the head-rpiarters of 
Hindooism, and always the most turhulent city in Hindos- 
tan, was likewise a source of disquietude, as the only 
Luropean troojjs in the cantonment consisted of thirty 
gunners opposed to 2,000 native sepoys. It was owing to 
tjic c«ol courage Jirid composure, and the skilful dispositions 
of Mr. Henry thicker, the commissioner, and his associates, 
that an insurrectionary movement was wai'dod off while 
small reinforcements came u]) from Dinapore. The first 
driblet from Calcutta, consisting of sixty Madras Fusileers 
ui»der tlu'ir gallant commander Colonel Niull arrived at 
Benares, then under the command of Brigadier Ponsonhy, 
on the 4th June, and raised the Fiurojieaii force to 250. 
Immediately Ixtbre the arrival of the Colonel, the native 
regiment at Aziingurh, sixty miles distant, had mntiniod, 
and obtained possession of seven lacs of rupees. The 37th 
at Benares was priqiarcd to follow the cxamiih^, and it was 
resol veef ill haste to disarm it, hut the affair was grossly mis- 
managed, and presented a melancholy contrast to tlu' 
masterly movement's at Lahore and Peshawur, where the 
regiments were deprived of their arms without the loss of a 
^single life. The sepoys fired ujion the Europeans ; Captain 
Olpherts’s battery mowed down the sepoys and they fled 
towards the city. The work, however, was complete, 
though with an unnecessary sacrifice of life, and all further 
apprehension at Benai es ceased. 

Colonel Neill, after having made a terrific example of all 
who were suspected of disaffection, and placed Colonel 
Gordon in command, moved uiji with all speed to • 

Allahajbad to save the fort, one of the largest and ^ • 

most important in the North West Provinces, which had 
been, unaccountably, left without a European garrison, and 
was at this time defended only by sixty invalids from 
Chunar, and by a portion of Brazier’s Sikh corps. The 
6tli Native Infantry had offered to march to Delhi and 
fi^t the mutineers, and was drawn up on parade on the 
(>th June to receive the thanks of Lord Canning for its 
%*y^rty. 4rhe men sent up three cheers, and the European 
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a.h. and native officers shook Lands with each other. That 
Maflsacreof Same night, as the officers were seated a6 their 
the officers, mess, the perfidious sepojs rushed in and put 
them to death. In the number of the slain were eight un-' 
posted boy ensigns, fresh from Addiscombe, who had 
recently joined the regiment, and found a bloody grave on 
the threshold of their career. The prisoners in the ^ol 
were then let loose, the houses of the Europeans pillaged and 
burnt, and the Europeans, men, w^omcn, and children, out-, 
side tlie fort butcdiered with every aggravation of cruelty. 
The telegraphic wires wei-e cut, the rails torn uj), and the 
engines, of whi(di the sepoys had a superstitious dread, 
battered witli cannon. The doors of the treasury; con- 
taining thirty lacs of rupees, were thrown open, and each 
sepoy is said to have carried ofl‘ three or four bags of a 
thousand rupees each. The town with all its wealth was 
given up to plunder, and the king of Delhi proclaimed. Tin? 
fort had been besieged for four days, when it Avas happily re- 
lieved by the arrival on tlie 11th of Colonel Neill, wlio had 
been directed by a telegram from Lord Canning to take 
the command at Allahabad. The luindful of Muropeans he 
brought with liim was augmented by other detachments in 
sueeession, and lie was soon enabled to re-establish the 
authority of Government in the city and surrounding 
districts, and to inflict a fearful retribution on the 'Cvretches 
who had been revelling in plunder and bloodshed, of which 
the gibbets in every direction bore ample testimony, 
iioiiainrs On the last day of .lune he stmt on a dehichigent 
«!oiumn. succour Cawiipore, consisting of 400 Euro-^ 

peans, 300 Silvlis, 100 irregular t\avalry; and tAVO guns, 
under Major Ihmaud, Avho was ordered to inflict summary 
vengeance on all who Avere in any degree suspected of dis- 
loyalty, and who marched on for thrt^o days, leaving 
behind him traces of rtstributiou in desolated villages and 
corpses dangling from the branches of trc'cs. 

Colonel Havelock, the adjutant- general of the army, who 
had been the second in command in the Persian expedition, 
Colonel* returned to Bengal on the conclusion of peace 
HaveioSt’B by way of Madras, and came up to Calcutta in 
progreBs. same steamer with Sir Patrick Grant, the 

Commandcr-iu- Chief at Madras, who succeeded provision- 
ally to the chief command in India on the death pf General 
Anson. On the voyage Havelock had mapped out a plan 
5 of operations, and recommended the formation of a moy^blp 
! column, to proceed upwards from the lower prbvince^ 
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the scenes of revolt. This column was placed under his 
comMiiand as Brigadier-General, wdth orders, after sup- 
pressing disorders at Allahabad, to lose no time in pro- 
ceeding to the support of Sir Hugh Wheeler at Cawnpore, 
and Sir Henry Lawrence at Lucknow. He reached Alla- 
habad on the 30th ,1 une, and soon after received unequivocal 
evidence that Cqwnporo had fallen, and that the Haiia was 
marching down with a large force and many guns on 
Allahabad. He clearly foresaw that if Major Jtlenand’s 
little band had come in contact wn'th the rolx'l sepoys, fiot 
a soul could have survived to tell the tale ; and, contrarj^ to 
the remonstrances of Colonel Neill, ho ordered the Major 

► to halt. Havelock could only muster 1,000 Europeans, 
130 of Brazier’s Sikhs, 18 volunteer cavalry, and 6 guns 
which he had iinpi-oviscd, and with this force he hasted to 
the support of Renaud, and oveuLook him at Futtehpore, 
and there he commenced his victorious career. The enemy, 
4,000 strong, rushed down upon his army, but was soon 
seen to fly in dismay, leaving eleven guns with the victors. 
This w'as the first (riicck the mutinous sepoys had received 
below Delhi, and it produced a most .salutary impression. 
Three days after ho again defcab'd tluun at Onao, and 
without a halt hastimed on to the Bandoo river, where he 
again routed them, and was (mabled to sav(i the bridge, 
wliich* they wuu’e j)repfiring to blow up, and the loss of 
'Which would have fatally crippled his movemimts. The 
Nana’s brothei’, who was in the field, galloped back in 
haste to Cawnport;, and gave him the alarming intelligence 
that the British comniandcu* had forced the bridge, and 
was ill full march on the town. The monster debirmined 
to avenge himself on the helpless women and children, two 
hundred in number, who had been crowded together for 
many days in three narrow rooms. Among the captives 
there were four or five men, and they were brought out 
and des])atched under the eyes of the Nana. A party of 

, sepoys was then told off, and they poured vollt^y after 
' volley on the helpless victims through the Venetian 
windows, but as the work of death did not proceed fast 
enough, Mahomedan butchers and other ruffians were sent 
in with swords and knives and other weapons to hack 
them to pieces. There the bodies lay through the night, 
and the#next morning the dead and the dying were brought 
out, together with children alive and almost unhurt, and 

► tofii^ed indiscriminately into an adjoining well. 

' . After®this act of unparalleled villany, the Nana marched 
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A.T). out of Cawnpore with about 5,000 men to dispute Have- 
Battle of lock’s advance. The sepoys fought with the 

Cawnpore. yalour of desperation ; but the admirable strategy 
of the commander, and the indomitable courage of the 
British soldiers, more especially the 73rd Highlanders, gave 
him a brilliant victory. The next morning the troops 
marched into Cawnpore, when the sight of the well choko[l 
with human victims told them tliat they were too late, but 
it inspired them with an un(|ucnchable resolution to avenge 
this foul massacre. The rebel sepoys blew up the magazine 
and dispersed. The Nana fled to Bithoor, and then es- 
ieaped with his feinah'S across the Ganges into Glide, when 
^his palace was despoiled and destroyed. ' ' 

Meanwhile Colonel Neill had arrived at Cawmporo with 
the recruits which Lord Canning had been pushing up, and 
.Havelock coniided the protection of tlie town 
ndvnnco^^ to him, and inovcd on to the relief of Lucknow, 
tiic roiief or 'Idle task before him was one of no ordinary* 
i.iuknow. difficulty. The whole of Oude was in revolt ; 
flic landed aristocracy was univei’sally ojiposed to us, and 
; an army of sejioys whom we had taught to fight was ready 
to dispute every inch of ground, while Havelock’s force did 
not exceed 1 ,400 men. By the 25th July his troops had 
crossed the i‘iver by a bridge wbicb bad boon erected under 
every disadvantage, and on the 21)th he came up wrtli the 
enemy at Aong, 12,000 in number, and tliorougbly defeated 
them, capturing tifteen guns. Ho then pnslied on to^ 
Busseerut-gunge, a walled village, from wbicb tlic sepO|^s 
were driven with the loss of more guns, but as be had lost 
150 men b^^ cholera, wouuds, and sunstroke, be was obliged 
to fall back to Muuglewar. Tlie sick and wounded were 
sent to Cawnpore and reinforcements were received from 
thence, which raised his force to 1,300, and on the 4th 
August he advanced aseiauid time to Busseerut-gunge, now 
held by 20,000 Sepoys, whom he again defeated with heav}’ 
slaughtdr. But the cholera broke out afresh in his camp 
and his position became critical. A body of 4,000 sepoys 
had coUpeted at Bitlioor and threatened Colonel Neill; the 
famous Gwalior contingent, the finest native force in India, 
complete in every arm, had broken out into mutiny, and 
was said to have arrived at Culpee on the banks of the 
Jumna, forty-five miles from Cawnpore. The throe native 
regiments at Dinapore had at length mutinied, aij^d were 
reported to be advancing into Oude, and he felt tha^ to< 
move on to Lucknow wnth his slender force would“not only* 
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risk its destruction, but also the loss of Cawnpore and a.d. 
of tba whole of the Dcoab. tie determined wisely, to 
returi)^ to Cawnpore and await the arrival of reinforcements; 

‘but on reaching^ Munglewar he was informed by his scouts 
that a large force of the enemy was advancing against him 
which would not only have interrupted the passage of the 
r^er, but enabled them to report that they had chased him 
out of the country, tie therefore turned back and inflicted 
a crushing defeat on them, and then crossed the river with- 
out molestation. On the IGth August he attacked the en- 
campment of the rebels at Bithoor and j)ut them to flight ; 
jand then the heroes of ten succ(^ssful fights within fiv(^ 
^veeks rested on their oars, till tlu‘y w'cre reinforced from 
•Cahmtta. 

Through the month of August Iresh troops poiii-ed into 
Calcutta by sea, and wore rapidly drafted to Allahabad and 
Cawnpore. Sir James Outram, on his return from Uciicf or 
tl^e Persian ex))edition, had arrived in Calcutta 
and w^as nominated chief commissioner in Oude, and ap- 
pointed to the command of the Dinapore and Cavvnpoi’o 
divisions. Captain Peel had formed a naval brigade of 50.0.. 
men from the sailors of his own frigate, the ‘ Shannon,’ and 
of vessels in Calcutta, and the blue-jackcts were for the 
first time sent into the interior of India. Sir James Outram 
rcachec? Cawnpore with 1,400 men on the 16th September, 
and with the chivalrous generosity of his character deter- 
mined to leave to Havelock the honour of accomplishing the 
re^cf of Lucknow, for which he had so nobly toiled, and to 
accompany liim as a volniit ecr. Since the death of Sir Henry 
l.awrencc, Brigadier Inglis had been incessantly engaged 
in repelling the assaults of the enemy, but the force at the 
Residency was now reduced to 3/>0 Europeans, and 300 
natives, whose loyalty was beginning to waver under the 
fatigues and the casualties of the siege. The brigadier in- 
formed Havelock that it was not possible for him to hold 
out much longer, and it becaftie necessary to push on with- 
!Out delay. The relieving force, consisting of 2,500 men, 
i nearly all British, met with little imj)ediment till it ijpached 
ithe Aluin-baug in the vicinity of Lucknow, which was 
5 mastered on the 23rd Scf)tember. On the morning of the 
25th the bugles sounded the advance into Lucknow, and 
tLe arm};^ instead of advancing through two miles of streets 
of loopj|old houses filled with sepoys, skirted the city canal, 

^jll it reached the Kaiser-baug, a royal palace strongly forti- 
fied and*ararrisonect,’ and here the most severe struggle of 
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A.n. the day occurred. The troops had been fighting without 
1857 intermission since the morning, and the shades of evening 
were coming on, but under the impression that the garrison 
was in extremity, Havelock deemed it advisable to penetrate 
to the Residency that night, and pushed on through streets 
where, as he said, every house formed a foi’tress. The toils 
of the day, however, were forgotten when , the garrison sept 
up a shout of gratulation as they entered the gate and 
brought the anxietic's of three months to a close. The loss 
in killed, wounded and missing was very severe, amount- 
ing to 4fi4, among whom, to the great regret of the anny, 
was numbered Colonel Ni'ill, who fell in the arms of victory 
before ho had enjoyed the opportunity of adding to his 
richly-deserved renown as a gallant soldier, the higher 
reputation of a general. 


SECTION HI. 

LORD CWNNING’s ADMINISTRATION — THE MUI'INY — DELHI — 

L U CKNO \V — C E N I’ R A L INDIA. 

To TURN now to the si(‘ge and recovery of Delhi. G (moral 
Anson, the Commander-in Chief, was at Simla when intclli- 
The siego of of the mutiny at M(*erut and the occupation 

Delhi. of Delhi by the insurgent troops reached him, and 

he immediately ordered the three European regiments in^ 
the hills to proceed to Undmlla, wlu're he joined them, Imt 
was seized with cholera and expired on the 27th May. 
Tlie command of the column then devolved on Sir Harry 
BarnaT’d and he proceeded towards Delhi. In obedience 
to the reiterated orders of General Anson, General Hewitt 
had at length sent a detachment from Meerut to join it, and 
the united force met the rebels posted on the Hindun and 
twice defeated them, and a week after encountered them 
at BudUiC-ka-serai, about six miles from Delhi, and obtained 
a still more complete victory, capturing all their guns, 
stores, and baggage. The army then took up a command- 
ing position on the ridge overlooking Delhi, the site of the 
old encampment. The fortifications of the city had been 
greatly improved and strengthened, and it was now held 
by a large force of well- trained soldiers, fighting with a halter 
round their necks, who had the command of an alnjost un- 
limited supply of guns and military stores from our owm 
arsenal. The impossibility of wresting from them a city* 
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.4bven miles in circumference by the weak force under 
General Barnard was self-evident, and it was suggested to 
relinquish the siege for the present and employ the Euro- 
» •pean force assembled before it in protecting other stations, 
and restoring the authority of Government ; but Lord 
Canning would not listen to the proposal. He felt that 
Helhi had become the rallying point of revolt, the capital 
of a Mogul dynasty, and that it was impossible to restore 
confidence in our power while it continued in the hands of 
the enemy. The retirement of the army would, in his 
opinion, give an irresistible impulse to the spirit of rebellion, 
and render its suppression all but impossible. 

^ On the 5th July Sir Harry Barnard was carried off by 
cholera, and the command devolved on Geiunal Wilson. 
The British force was established on the ridge on 
the 10th June, but during the fourteen succeed- Oiu lorys 
ing weeks, though Delhi was considered to be in 
instate of sit'ge, it was in nsality the cantonment which was 
besieged by the enemy. 'I’’ho force was too weak in men 
and guns to do more than defend its own position, and for 
every shot lired from our batteries the sepoys responded 
ibur-tbld. Few days passed without an assault on the 
cantonment, and that on the 2drd June, the anniversaiy 
of Plassy, was mnrk(M by extraordinary vigour, as the day 
fixed f'Sr the dissolution of the Company’s raj \ but in this, 
^ as in every other encounter but one — and they numbered 
more than thirty — the sepeys were driven back into the 
^iW with ignominy. Tlieir loss was indeed always heavier 
than that of the British Ibrce, but their numbers were con- 
* stantly swelled by the accession of fresh regiments of rebels 
which gravitated to Delhi as to the common centre of the 
revolt, while the reinforcements from the Punjab were, for 
a time, few and far between. While, moreover, they had 
no lack of guns and stores, the ammunition in the British 
camp requited to be husbanded with great care. 

Meanwhile, Sir John Lawrence was actively engaged in 
raising additional regiments of Sikhs, who were loyal to the 
core. There was an old Khalsa prophecy that 
they should one day enjoy the plunder of Delhi, ments from 
and they now hailed with passionate ardour the Punjab, 
prospect of realising it, and enlisted under our banner by 
thousands. The disbandment of the regiments and the 
eitinction of the Sealkote mutineers by Brigadier Nicholson, 
^nabled*Sir John to redouble his efforts to reinforce General 
^ilspn. •Nothing could exceed the skill and energy with 
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A.T>. which he organised and despatched the detachments in su^- 

1 857 cession. It was at length found possible to dispense^, with 
the services of the Brigadier’s movable column, 2,500 strong, 
in the Punjab, and it was sent down to Delhi and il;ached' 
ihe cantonment on the 14th August, and imparted fresh 
courage to the exhausted troops. I’he Brigadier had pre- 
ceded it by a week, and was welcomed in the camp witli 
a feeling of homage as if ho had been the very god of waf. 

The great siege train, which occupied a lino of thirteen 
miles, was wending its way from Ferozepore,and the revolted 
AMsaiiit Hiid brigade, always considered the flower 

capture of of tlio sopoy {ii'iny, wliich was now in Delhi, was 
iJcihi. sent out witli eighteen guns to intercept it,, as it 
was feidily guarded by th(‘ last detachment which Sir John 
could sparti. Brigadier Nicholson marched out to encounter 
tliis f(.rc(', and obtained a complete victory. The train 
entered the camp on the Jrd September, and the erection 
of bjitteih's within hrcaidiing distance was pushed on wit^h 
vigour, .hor a w('(‘k fifty guns and mortars poui’ed an in- 
cessant str('ani of shot and shell upon the walls and bastions, 
and on the loth the breaches Avere reported piTicticable. 
At threu; on the morning of the 14th the n-ssanlt was 
delivered on four points. Brigadier Nigholson, who led 
the attack, drove the enemy liefore him, but, to tlui infinite 
regret of the whole army was mortally wounded in the arms 
of vi(.*tory. The other columns, with one exception, were * 
eipially successful, but the resistance of the enemy was 
des[)crate, and the operations of this tlui first day entailcA 
a loss in killed and wouiided of sixty-six officers and 1,1_04 
men. The troops had madii; a lodgment within the walls, 
but the sepoys continued to dispute every inch of ground, 
and it was six days before all the important and defensible 
posts within the vast circk* of the city were captured. For 
sev(*ral days an unintei'ruj)ted tire had been kept up on the 
well-fortitied ])alaee. On the 20th the gates were blown 
up and the troojvs rushed into it, but the king had fled to 
the tomb f)f Humayoon, a few miles to the south of the 
city. Tlu‘ next day Cajuain liodson ])roeeeded to the tomb 
and dragged him, together with his favourite wife, who had 
been one of the chief instruments in stirring up the revolt, 
and her son, to the palace, where they were lodged as pri- 
soners. The following day he went in search of the two 
sons and the grandson of the king, and as an attempt vfas 
about to be made to rescue them shot them dead on th^ spQt 
with his own hand. Seveml months after the- kir^ 
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%ried by a military commission in the imperial palace and a.i>. 
foni^ guilty of having ordered the murder of forty-nine iSa? 
Christians at Delhi, of having waged Avar ii[)on the English 
• Govet'nment, and urged the people by proclamation to sub- 
vert it. Lord Canning determined to spare liis life, but 
feenteiieed him to be transported to Burmah ; and thus ended 
f^he royal house of Baber thri'e hundred and tlvirty-two years 
jifter he had ascended the Mogul throne. 

. The total number of killed and wounded during the 
siege was o,537, a heavy return of easualiti(\s, but the re- 
Iduction of the city broke tlui neck of the relndlion. 

^ Glide and Rohilcund were still in revolt; tlie cuiiture of 
^ Gw,alior contingent, 10,0()0 strong, was still in 

open arms, and Ct'iitral India was in possession of the 
mutineers, but so completely had the revolt- been identified 
with the possession of tlu^ ancient capital t hat tln^ ca])ture 
of it satistied the country tliat the star of Britain was again 
^n the ascendant, and that the final extinction of the mutiny 
was only a question of time. All the inacliinations in the 
Punjab, which tlie protraction of the siege had fostered, 
/were dispelled. The lebel army was depi*ived of its orga- 
I nization by the loss of its citaded, while the British Govern- 
(inent was daily gaining strength by the arrival of the regi- 
Imcnts brought by sea. Tlie liberation oi* the force engaged 
dn tin# siege of Itelhi likewise proved the salvation of tlu^ 

‘ neighbouring city of Agra. It wais atta-cked by the Necmuch 
and other mutineers on the Gth July, but owing to the in- 

• competence of Brigadier Polwlude, the European troojis 
slnt against them were foiled, and retreated to the fort, 
where for nearly tlire(i months between 5,000 and 6,0t>0 
people of all rank, ages, and colours were shut up. At the 
beginning of O(;tober a large body of rebels came down and 
threatened it, when the young Brigadier Greathead, who had 
been sent from Delbi to clear the Dooab of the mutineers 
with his flying column, received an exjiress from the fort, 
and after a forced march of forty miles in twci’dy- eight 
hours, drove off the enemy, with the loss of their guns, 
stoi’es, camp and 500 in killed and Avounded. 

The garrison of Lucknow had been relieved by Outram 
and Havelock, but their force was too weak to escort the 
Avomen and children to Cawnpore, still less to re- 
cover a city garrisoned by a large rebel army campteii’s 
with an abundance of military stores. The Resi- Lucknow, 

„ deucy was again in a state of close blockade but 

* '♦’well suf^plied with provisions and able to await the arrival 
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A.D. of reinforcements with little risk or inconvenience. The 

1857 attention of the enemy was chiefly devoted to the construc- 
tion of mines, which they carried on to an extent which 
Sir James Outram affirmed had no parallel in moderic war- 
fare. Sir Colin Campbell, who had been appointed Com- 
mander-in- Chief in succession to General Anson, hastened 
to Cawnpore with the reinforcements which had reached 
Calcutta, accompanied by Caf)tain Peel of the “ Shannon. 
He started on the IRli November with a body of 5,000 men 
and 30 ^uns, and on the I tth ad van ced a.^'^ainst the enemy's 
entrenchments, but so determiiKHl was the opposition he 
encountered at the various stron"- positions they had forti- 
fied, that ho was tlirqe days forcing his way to the Hesi- 
dency. The StH'.under-baiig, indeed, a large enclosure, was 
broached and stormed by tlie Iliglilanders, when every soul 
within it f)erisli(;d and 2,000 bodies were c^ai'ried out and 
burled, lly the nuisterly arrangeinents of Sir Colin the 
relieved garrison, together with the women and children 
wore withdrawn with such skill as not to attract the at- 
tention and the; assaults of the enemy, but Havelock, worn 
out with toil and ex]) 0 sure, was attacked by diarrhoea and 
Kuidv under the disease, a Christian hero and general of 
the highest stamp. 

General Outram was left at the Aluin-baug with a suffi- 
cient force to keep open the communication with Ca\^ npore 
Di'a torof maintain our footing in Oud(i, and Sir 

(reiicrai Colin Campbell hastened back to Cawn])ore, the 
Wiudii.am. dcdouce of which had been entrusted to GeneraP 
Windham, with more than 2,000 men, and was just in tilde 
to save him from a fatal calamity. The Gwalior con- 
tingent, which had finally broken into open mutiny in the 
middle of October, crossed the Jumna and marched down, 
20,000 strong, to Cawnpore to join the Nana. General 
Windham moved out to meet them, without suspecting 
their numbers, and was at first successful, but bis force 
was liamlled without any skill, and, finding himself out- 
flanked by the enemy, he retreated inhothaste to the entrench- 
ment, with the loss of his cijuipage. The sepoys obtained 
possession of the town, and for two days ho bad to sustain 
an unequal contest with a body of the ablest of the mutineers 
ten times his own number, flushed with recent success, 
animated by the presence of the Nana, and commanded by 
Taisia Topee^ the only native general created by the mutiny. 
General W^indham must have suffered the fate of General^ 
Wheeler, if he had not received timely succouv, by 
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arrival of Sir Colin, who reached the Ganges in time to a-d. 
save file bridge of boats, the destruction of which would ISoH 
have been irreparable. After having safely despatched the 
Ijick aifdthe wounded, the women and the children to Alla- 
habad, he marched out against the rebel force, now swelled 
to 25,000 men with 40 guns. Captain Peel’s sailors, hand- 
ling their 24-pounders like playthings, did fearful execution, 
ana the skilful dispositions of Sir Colin, and the valour of 
his^ troops, inflicted a cnishing defeat on the rebels, who 
were pursued for fourteen miles and loss of all their guns — 
the arm in which they were strongest. The total loss on 
the side of the British army amounted only to 99. 

W« turn now to the pursuit of the rebels in Central 
India. While the task of extinguishing the mutiny at 
'Delhi fell to Sir John Lawrence, and that of re- 
covering Cawnpore and Lucknow to Lord Can- centnii 
ning, the work of stamping out the revolt in 
Central India was undertaken by the Madras and Bombay 
i Presidencies. A column of Madras troops Avas assembled 
at Nagpore and moved on to Jubbulpore, and a Bombay 
column advanced to Kotah. They (jonstituted the Central 
India Field Force, and comprised about G,000 troops, of 
whom 2,500 were Europeans. General Stuart, command- 
ing one brigade, proceeded to rcdieve Mhow, which h{),d been 
besieged since the commencement of fTie mutiny, and then 
^captured Dhar, and defeated a body of 5,000 mutineers atj 
Mundisore. Having thus cleared the southern districts 
o^ the rebels, he advanced to Indore. There Sir Hugh 
Bole, on the 15tli December, assumed the command of the 
whole force, and started for Sehore, where he inflicted 
summary vengeance on the insurgents, and moved on to 
Saugor, and relieved a body of Europeans who had been 
cooped up for several months. On the 2lRt March he pro- 
ceeded to Jhansi, the little principality in Bundlecund 
which Lord Dalhousie had annexed five years before, as 
stated in a former chapter. # * 

The ranee, a woman of extraordinary energy but of un- 
matched vindictiveness, took advantage of the mutiny to re- 
cover the independence of her principality and to capture of 
satiate her revenge. The sepoys stationed there 
rose in mutiny on the 4bh June and assailed the Europeans, 
who tbokyefuge in the fort, but were induced to surrender 
upbn a promise of protection made under the most solemn 
oath^; but the whole body, seventy^Bve in number, were 
'if5mediat«lj bound together, the men in one row, and their 
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A.T). wives and children in another, and butchered under the 

i85fi immediate direction of the ranee. She assembled 10,000 
men for the defence of the town, which was surrounded by 
a wall of solid masonry from six to twelve feet thfek and 
from eipfhteen to thirty feet in Jieight. After Sir Hugh had 
invested it for nine days, a body of 20,000 men, including 
that portion of the Clwalior contingent wdiich had escaptid 
from the sword of Sir (yolin at Cawnpore, advanced under 
the comna'Did of '^I’antia Topee to the rc'lief of tlie ranee. 
Without. sla(k('iiiiig tii’c on tlie town, Sir Hijgh moved out 
to meet them on tlie 1st A])ril with 4,200 men, of whom 
only 500 were Bi-itish, and drov^e t hem in disnia}^ across the 
B('twai'’which gives its name to the engagement, with the 
loss of 1,500 men and all tlun'r guns. '^I’he assjinlt on the 
town was renewed with rt'doiihled vigour ; every street 
was fiercely (‘ontested ; no (jiiarter was asked or given ; 
and the palace was storni(‘d and saekc'd. 

Tin; ran(‘(‘, after making hei* last stand in the foi’t, fled to 
Calpee, the herul r|uart(‘rs of the Gwalior contingent, and 
(\i]itnn!of f5e rallying point of tin; inutiiuu'rs west of the 
Jninna, where they had established foundries 
for casting cannon, and eollcetc'd military stores of every 
description. Sir llugh advancial towards it, when tlie 
martial raiu'c wlio took her share in the command, riding 
in male att ire at the head of lu'r own body guard, came out 
with Tantia 4\)peo and 20,000 men to meet him at Koonch, 
butth(;y were signally defeated. The general then march^^d 
on to Golowhn; within five miles of Calpet; where he^was^ 
again attacked by the eiilire force of the enemy, but 
again victorious and became master of Caljiee, with the 
vast military stores the i-ohels liad ae.caniulatc'd from the 
plunder of various eantoiinients. He considered tlie revolt 
in Central India extinguished by tlie capture of their cita- 
del, and resolve<l to break iip the ‘^rmy, whitdi was pros- 
trated by insupportable heat, and issued a valedictory 
ortler to the troops, eoni!I;ratiilating them on “ having 
“marclicd more than l,t)00 miles and taken more than 100 
“ guns, on having, forced their way through mountain 
“ passes and intricate jungles and over rivers, and cap- 
“ tured the strongest forts, and beat the enemy, no matter 
“ what the odds, wherever they had met him, without a 
“ single check, and restored peace and order to the 
“ country.” 

But there was still work for his exhausted froQ'^s. 
Nothing appeared more remarkable during thl* course 
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tfliis revolt than the rapidity with which the insurgent a.d. 
sepovs rallied after a defeat, and presented a ^ 
new and more lormidable array, lantia iopee, Owaiiorby 
• after Ms defeat at Koonch, proe(H>ded to Gwalior 
to organise a conspiracy against Sindia. The troops driven 
trom Calpee hastened to join him, and within a week a force 
' of 18,000 mutineers was embodied in the cantonment at the 
(‘jfpital. Sindia’s able minister, Dinkiir Rao, jidvised hi?n to 
await the arrival of the troops which were marching down 
li’om Agra, but his ardent H})irit led him to Jittack them 
with his household troops, about 8,000 in number, wlio 
('ither joined the rebels or witlulrew from the held, and oi\ 
j:he Jst of June he fled to Agra. The rebels then took 
possession of the capital, and supplied themselves with 
stores and ammunition from the royal arsenal, and, with 
the far-famed Gwalior artillery, plundered the treasury ot‘ 
half a crore of rupees, distril)uted six months’ pay to each 
stipoy, a,nd them proclaimed Nana Sahib, i’eshwa. 

Sir Hugh, on receiving intelligence of this astounding 
event, resumed the command he had laid down, and 
hastened on to Gwalior without a moment’s delay, nef'ov.r.v of 
though tlie heat wa.s IJO^ in the sliadc* ; and on Cwaiior. 
the morning of tlie Kith June, thougli the troops were ex- 
hausted with marching all niglit, attacked the se})oys at 
once, afid chased them with heavy loss from the canton- 
ment. The next day, Hrigadier’s Smith’s column came up 
from the westward, driving the rebels before him, and it 
was in bis last charge tluit the valiant ranee, who had taken 
a jftiare in every engagement since slie left Jhansi, was 
killed by a hussar who was ignorant of her sex. On the 
18th, the whole of the enemy’s entrenchments and positions 
were storrruid and fifty gnus captured, and they sought 
refuge in flight ; but a compact body of G,000 with a 
splendid field artillery retired in good order from the 
field, when Brigadier papier hastened after them with 600 
eu/valry and six field guns, and, dashing into the ntidst of 
their ranks, put them to utter rout. With tliis brilliant 
/action the campaign was brought to a close, and Sindia 
f remounted liis throne amidst the acclamations of his 
■subjects. 


L L 2 
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SECTION IV. 

LORD canning’s administration — THE MUTINY EXTINGUISHED. 

A, I), During these operations, wliieh completely crushed the 

1858 mutiny in Central India, Sir Colin Campbell was employed 
ThcDooab extinguishinn^ it on the east of the Jumna, 
ciciimi of His first object was to clear the Dooab, lying be- 
rotxjis. two(m that river and the Canges. Towards the 
end of November, Colonel Seaton left Delhi with a movable 
column and marched downwards, while General Wtsilpole 
moved upwards. The sepoys were beaten in every en- 
counter, and the ])Ower of the nabob of Futtyghur, who had 

♦ assumed indejxmdence early in the mutiny, was annihilated. 
By the end of December the authority of tlie Company 
was rcvestablislied throughout tlu'se districts, and Sir Colin 
Cam|)bell found himself at the head of 10,000 troops at 
Futtygurh. The mutiny was now confined to the two 
provinces of Ilohilcund and Glide, but Sir Colin, whose 
movements would have been more successful and satis- 
factory if they had been less tardy, wasted two months idly 
in this neighbourhood. 

Meanwliih', General Franks was organising a 'force at 
Benares, which eventually amounted to 0,000 num, to clear' 
Miircii into lowcr portion of Oude of the rebel bands, and 
Oudo. in triumphant progrciss defeated them at 
, every stage. Jung Bahadoor, the regent, but in rediity 
the ruler, of Nepaul, marched down with a body of 9,000 
hai'dy Goorkhas to assist the British Government in the 
ireeonqiK'st of Oude, and on two occasions defeated the 
'insurgents with great slaughter. Sir James Oiitram, who 
had been left in command at the Alum-baug, had been 
twice assailed by the rebel army and population of 
Lucknciw, and had dispersed them though six times his 
number. At length, on the last day of February, Sir 
Colin Campbell saw his force, consisting of 18,2/ ? horse, 
foot, and artillery, Europeans and Sikhs, across the Ganges, 
and on the 5th March was encamped at the Dilkoosha 
outside the fortifications of the city, where he was joined 
by the array of General Franks and Jung Bahadoor. The 
siege opened on the 6th. The defence was the most 
obstinate our arras had over encountered in India, nc^ er.- 
centins? even that of Delhi. The rebels were animated by'* 
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tbe^FXesencg.Qf the hegum. of Oude, a woman of indomitable a.d 
ciierg^j, who had been the sonl of the insurrection and had 1808 
prevailed on the chiefs and sepoys to recognise her son as 
king. During the time lost at Futtygurh, the mutineers 
had availed themselves of the oj^portunity of improving the 
defences of the city, and the extraordinary industry dis- 
pjayed by them bad seldom been equalled, and never sur- 
passed, ill India. Every outlet had been covered with a work, 
aijd barricades and loopholed parapets had been constructed 
in every direction. The various buildings formed a range 
of massive palaces and walled courts of vast extent, and 
they had been fortified with great skill. It was not till | 
^ftef ten days of incessant fighting that the recovery of the 
city was cornjdete ; but by some misTnanagement on the 
part of one of tlie British commanders, Sir Colin was 
deprived of the full fruit of victory by the escape of the 
greater part of the mutineers, together with their leaders. 

The number of killed and wounded throughout the siege 
did not exceed 900. It was impossible to restrain the vic- 
jtorious soldiers from the rich plunder of the city, of which, 
however, the largest share fell to the Goorkhas, who 
jreturned to JSTepaul with some thousand cartloads of spoil. 

On the capture of Lucknow, Lord Canning, on the 31 st 
of March, dire(;tcd Sir James Outram, the chief commis- 
^ sioner, to issue a proclamation confiscating the „ « . •- 
proprietary right of every estate in Oude, with ofThriand^ 

^he exception of six zemindarecs. Sir James 
eajnestly remonstrated against the injustice, as well as the 
' ^ measure which confounded the innocent 

with tlie guilty, and could not fail to retard the peaceful 
settlement of the kingdom. The proclamation was re- 
pudiated in England by a spiteful and sarcastic despatch 
from Lord Elleiiborough, then President of the Board of 
Control, but Lord Cajfining was, in the meanwhile, induced 
to mitigate the severity of the order, and to entrust largo 
discretionary powers to Mi*. — now Sir Robert-^-Mont- 
gomery, the successor of Sir James Outram, who had been 
rSts^d to Council. He concluded a fresh settlement with 
the Talookdars, the proudest aristocracy in India, upon a 
moderate rental, and gave them the advantage of a new 
and parliamentary title to their estates, and, moreover, 
endeavoured to attach them to the interests of the Govern- 
ment by appointing them honorary magistrates. 

the capital of Rohilcund was held by Khan 
anadoor Khan, a descendant of Hafiz Ruhmut, of the days 
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of Hastings, wlio had proclaimed his independence in the 
Opf-rationa stages of tho iniitiiiy, and put twojf.dges 

ill UoJiii- to death under the mimic forms of European jus- 
lice. In the town were eollected the begum of* 
(Oude, the Nana, Prince Feroze, end the other chiefs and 
Yebela who had esca}>ed Iroiu Ijin know, and three columns 
were sent against it. One colnmu, b,()00 {rtrong, with ligl^it 
and heavy artillmy undei* Jlrigadier Walpole came uj;)on a 
petty fortification, fitly mil(‘s from Lucknow, consisting r^.>f 
nothing but a liigli looji-lioled wall and a ditch, held by 
about TOO men, JnsUiml of shelling them out, the com- 
mander, (Contrary to tin* express injunctions of Sir Colin 
Campbell, determined to cany it by assaidt , but the as^ail-^ 
ants were driven bhek with the: kiss of lOO men, among 
whom was Brigadier the Hon. Adria,n Hope, “ the most 
“gallant and best belovexl soldier in tlu; army,” the idol of 
his own H ighlamkn’s, who invoked malis(.)ns on the Com- 
maiukn'. .By t h(‘ heginniiig of May, Hie columns under tli?; 
personal command of Sii‘ Colin clovSed upon Bareilly, which 
was s])eedily eajitured with all its stores and ammunition ; 
but the [irize was again lost; thercibol chief's, with the bulk 
of their aruu'tl followers, lumh; their escape, ^fhoy were 
followed up by Sir Hope Cry,ut, and a body of 1(1,000 
posted in a. jungle at Ka-bob-giinge was attacked and de- 
leat(‘d, but t iu; iiidefat igal)Ie lH\gum rallii'dher forces anew 
on the (jogrn, wliereshti was again assaihnl and routed. She 
was hunted from ])ost to post down to tin; Ilaptee, where,t_ 
although hemmed in oii i‘very side, she made lier escane 
across the rivci', togetluu’ with the remaining leaders and 
their followers, ami gvil- away safe info the Nejiaul territory. 
Jung Buhadoor tlid not j'cduso pel-mission to Jjord Canning 
to [lursue tlu? fngiti\ (\s, and thousands perished iind(*r British 
weapons aiul from the malaria of the frrarr. The mutiny 
was virtually at an mid, though in some districts bands of 
rebels eontiniUHl for sm-eral moutlis to maintain a show of 
resIstaiiYe, The Nana and h?f; brotlier died in the jungles 
of Ncjiaiil during Ib’oJ ; the begum found a peaceful 
^isyhmi at Katmandhoo ; Prince Feroze made bis way 
through Glide and joim-d Taniia Topee in Central India, 
where he was moving about with the remainder of bis 
troops and a large amount of tn-asure, baffling tlie various 
columns wliich were in pursuit of biin. He was at length 
betrayed by his most ti-usty companion, and was seized on 
the 7th April while asleep in the jungle, and tried 
executed at Sepree. With the exception of the^ ranee of, 
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trtiansi and tlie begum of Oiide, he was the only great leader a.d. 
wlioin^the rebellion produced, and the extraordinary energy IBal 
and valour he displayed might have entitled him to a more 
^eiiien# penalty ; but, for the monster who had taken his 
seat on a stage and directed the diabolic massacre at the 
ighaut uf Cawnpore, there could be no com])assion. On the 
'8th July ISoO, peace was ])roclaimed by Lord Canning 
tlft’oughout India; and on the I2th October he made a 
roval progress tlirougli the provinces, i-eceiving the homage 
of chi(ds and nobles. On the ord November he held a dur- 
bar at Cawnpore, with a display of magniticene(' well suited 
to captivate tlu) native mind, and to dernojistrato the resto- 
^'atioAi ot Jlritish })ower. All the loyal e.hiets wen? collected 
at- that brilliant assembly, and as the re])resentative of the 
Queen who had assumed the sovereignty (jf India, he deco- 
rated them with dresses ot honour and titles of distinction. 

The mutiny has btam attributcal by dill’erent writer’s to 
ap variety of causes — to th(^ annexations dui’ing Lord I)al- 
liousie’s administration ; to the rapid intT'oduct-ion oausu of the 
ot improvements, sncli as the rail and tlie tele- nHUiny. 
graph, which bewildered the native mind ; to the spread 
f)t English edncJition and Eurojrean science, which were 
undei’mining H indooisni and discjuiet-ing the orthodox; and 
to a national r’cwolt against Ih’itisli authority. On the 
other ftand, Sir John Lawreiieo asscrtrul, mutiny had 

“ its origin in the arirry itself; it is nut attributable to any 
external or antecedent (;onspiracy whatever, idthough it 
was taken advantage of by disaffected persons to compass 
“t-heir own ends; the approximate cause was the cartridge 
“ aflair, and nothing else.” But we live too near this stu- 
jreiidous event, and th(3 (jxcitement it created is as yet too 
fervid, to admit of a calm judgment of its origin, which 
must be left to the unruflled determination of posterity 
when it has ceased to be a ])arty question. To assist that 
decision, it may be remarked that the conduct of the people, 
even in the most disturbed districts in the north- \%est, was 
eminently neutral. The agricultural, the mercantile, and 
the industrial population, made no demonstration in favour 
of the revolt. 11un*e was no insurrection whore there were 
no sepoys ; tlie Sikhs, and more particularly the rajas in the 
Cis Sutlej states, rendered the most essential service in 
queHing the insurrection ; the princes in Rajpootana were 
perfectly loyal ; Sindia, Holkar, the begum of Bhopal, and 
th(|riabbb of Rampoora, sided with the British Government ; 

\he cabinet sent down 9,000 troops to its aid. In 
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A.H. the south, the Gaikwar, the iiihahitants of the annexed 

1858 provinces of Satara and Nagpore, the Nizam and his^great 
minister Salar Jung, the great Mahratta feudatories and 
the nobles of Mysore, were faithful in their allegia^nce to ' 
the British Government. These princes do not appear to 
luive ever entertained a doubt of its triumph even when, 
before the reduction of Delhi and Lucknow, its fortunes 
app(?ared desperate. They were not ignorant that for 
twenty-five centuries from tlie period of the great \\.ar 
celebrated in the Miihabharut downwards, India had been 
the constant theatre of r(‘volutions, and the insurrection 
which now threatened the existence of the British Govern- 


ment appeared to come in the usual order of events. ‘The»t 
confusion, moreover, which ensued on the temporary eclipse 
of its authority, in the rapid rise of various aspirants for 
power in Hindostan — the king of Delhi, the Nana, the 
begum of Oudo, the nabob of Futtygurh, the nabob of 
Bareilly, who would have })roceeded to fall upon each othei.* 
and revive the anarchy of former dsi^^s when the British 
power was extinct, rendered these j)rinces the more anxious 
to maintain it as the guai'dian of peace and order. 

The mutiny was the dcath-’warrant of the East India 
Company. England was astounded by the announcement 
of a revolt which tlireatened the dissolution of 
ot tho East tJie empire, and ot the atrocious massacres which 
puny. accompanied it. The responsibility of 4he out- 

break was at once cast on the Company, though^ 
for more than seventy years no political or administrative 
measure had been executed without the full concurrence ’of 


the Ministry. During tin’s period the President of the 
Board of Control had carried more weight in the government 
of India than the Chairman of the Court of Directors : but 


the one was before the juiblic, the other behind the scenes. 
The argument on whicli the Court of Directoi-s had ende^a- 
voured, half a centniy before, to justify the precipitate dis- 
missal of Lord William Bentmck after the Vellore mutiny, 
was now applied wdth fatal effect to themselves on the 
occasion of a larger mutiny — “ As the misfortunes which 
i happened under youradministration placed yourfate under 
j“ the government of public events and opinions which the 
Court could not control, so it was not in their power to 
“ alter the effect of them.” In December 18^7 LorA 
Palmerston informed the Court of Directors that a Bill fob 
placing India under the direct authority of the Cretan* 
would shortly be laid before Parliament. Mr. John Stuart 
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'moi was instructed by the Directors to draw up a petition to a d. 
Parl^ment pleading their services, denying that the mutiny 
was owing to their mismanagement, and deprecating so 
fund^ental a change in the government while the mutiny 
was still raging. It was one of the ablest state papers in 
the language, but nothing could withstand the popular 
outcry. Mr. Bp^ring, on presenting the petition to the 
fiouse of Commons, moved as an amendment to Lord Pal- 
n^erston’s Bill, that “ it is not at present expedient to logis- 
“ late for the government of India,” but it was rejected by 
318 to 173, whereas the continuance of the government of 
India in the hands of the Company was voted without a 
p divreioTi only live years before. While Lord Palmerston’s 
Bill was passing through Parliament, tlie Conservatives 
came into power, and it fell to the lot of Lord Stanley to 
carry through the Bill which extinguished the Company. 

On the 1st September 1858, the Court of Directors met for 
4he last time in their council chamber in Lcadenhall Street, 
land, as tluur last act of administration, gracefully voted an 
annuity of 2000Z. a year to Sir John Lawrence, who had 
been the instrument of saving the empire now transferred 
to the Crown. 

The East India Company was incorporated by Queen 
Elizabeth in the year IbOO, but its political existence is to 
be dated only from the battle of Plassy in 1757, character 
and clq§ed, after the lapse of a hundred years, or the Com- 
^with the revolt of the army. During this cen- 
tury it created an empire greater than that of Rome, and 
af the period of its dissolution transferred the government 
of 150,000,000 of subjects to its sovereign. There is no 
record in history of so brilliant a career, nor is there any 
instance of power so extensive and so rapidly acquired, 
with so few' causes of regret on the score of political mo- 
rality. Notwithstanding its errors and its shortcomings, 
it may be safely affirmed that no foreign dependency has 
ever been administered in e spirit of higher eiKrgy, or 
greater benevolence, or by a longer succession of great 
men. But its mission was accomplished, and the anomaly 
of continuing the government of so vast a domain with 
such an agency was daily becoming more obvious; and even 
without the crisis of the mutiny, the termination of its 
trus^ cojuld not have been far distant. 

On the 1st November 1858, the Queen’s proclamat^, 
jtralislated into the various languages of India, was“ prd- 
muls^atcti throughout the continent with every demonstra- 
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A.D. tion of official pomp. It announced that Her Majesty had 
The Queen’s length assumed the government of J^dia, 
i rodiiuiu- ^ which had liitherto been conducted by her trus- 
tees, the Honourable the East India Coin{)any ; 
/that all treaties, dignities, i-ights and usages should be 
faithfully upheld, that the public service should be 
''o[)eii to all her subj(.!(;ts without distinction of caste or 
creed, and that while the (xovernment was a Christian 
Government no one should be molested or benetitted Qu 
ijiccouritof his i-eligion. ^J'he proclamation was cordially 
W(il(!ome(l by the ])nnces and people of India. The iJdxiL, 
or good fortune, of the Company to which they had paid 
homag(; for a c(Mitur“y expired with the nn^Atiny which • ex- 
posed its w(‘akness. Its name was associated with one 
th(^ grt‘at('st (calamities which had befallen India. British 
authority had Ix'cn i*(‘-(*st{d)lishe(l by tlai armaments sent 
by the (^)ue(m, and it was (‘xpc.'dient that she should assume 
the scef)tre of India, ddie introduction of an entirely* 
new policy after siicli a convulsion was emineuitly calcu- 
lafed to t ranrpiilli/e and reassure tJie ])ublic mind. The 
natives of India, mor(‘Over, have from the eailiest ages 
paid deterence to tlui principle of royalty, and a feeling of 
pride and satisfaedion was diffused through the country 
in being considered the subj(‘cts of a sovereign, and not of 
a farmer, in which light the C(.)mpany was now viowbd. 


SECTION 


ErJTOMH OF EVENTS SUESEQEEKT TO 1S5R. 

The century occupied iu the contjuest of India termi- 
natod with tho su]>prcssion of the mutiny and the annexa- 
tion of tlie emj)ire to tho Crown of Great Britain, d’lie 
record of subsequent events belongs to a new epoch in tho 
history df British India, upon ''which it is not advisable to 
enter in the reniainder of the space necessarily proscribed 
for this eomi)endium, and we therefore bring it to a close 
with a brief l eference to the chief traTisactions of the period 
extending to the death of Lord Mayo. 

1855) At the renewal of the charter in 185t3, the Supreme 
Council, which had been invested with the power of im- 
perial legislation, was enlarged by the addition of one 
member from each Presidency and lieiitenant-governorslMp, ; 
and two of the judges of the Supreme Court. A more 
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importaut alteration was made upon tlie transfer of tbe 
govo^’nintint to the Crown; the two judges of the Supreme 
Court were excluded, and the Governor- General was i!i- 
strucfed to surnmon additional members, not exceeding 
twelve, to th(^ Council when engaged in making laws. One 
lialf the nuniber was to consist of non-oflhual members, who 
miglit be either J'luroptiaiis or natives, and the natives tliiis 
{!)r the fii’st tiuKi ol)tained a voice in the deliberations of the 
s(^te. ddie earli(\st mem])ers of Council were the raja of 
Putteala, the raja Dirdvur and the mja of Benares, 

Jill of whom liatl becui exem{)!ai‘y in th(‘ir alh'gianee t(j the 
Government dina’iig the mutiny. Similar (a)uuclls were 
fattjR.*lied to tlio Governments of Bengal, Madras, and 
Bombay, with the same admixt ure of tlui native element. 

The suppression of tlui mutiny was nuiiuly due to the 
assistance derived from the annexation ol‘ the Punjab, but 
the full value of this reservoir of solditu’s of exem])1ary 
courage, and untainted with the liigh-caste prejudice's of 
tlie sepoys, was not fully developed till the war* in Cliina 
came on. The merit of having ventured to enlist tlieir 
services only thrc'c^ yc'ars after they had shaken the empire 
at Perozc'sliuhur belongs to Lord Dalhousie, who called 
down a reginu'ut from the Punjab to suj)ply the i)laee of 
tiie S(U)oy rc'ginumt whicli had i*efused to embark for Ran- 
goon. The exam])le was followc'd by .Lord Canning, and a 
large contingent of Punjabee troops was sent on the oxpedi- 
ijtion to Chinn, who as.sistcMl in planting tlie British standard 
on t he battlements of Pekin. 

®The transler of the establishments of the East India i8.Mt 
Company to the Crown carried with it the ti-ansfer of their 
Europc'an troops, in number about 24,000. But though this 
made no change in the position or prospects of the men, 
they protested against being handed over from one service 
to anotlier without being allowed a voice in the niattei’, 
and a feeling of dissatisfaction was manifested by a large 
number, and a spirit of insul^ordination in one cor[t^. Lord 
Canning offered their discharge and a passage to England 
to all who oV)jected to the exchange. Idic soldiers felt no 
objection to the royal service, but they looked for a small 
bounty, similar to that which the royal troops were ac- 
customed to receive when, upon the expiration of their 
time, thpy enlisted into other regiments. The expectation 
^^as perfectly reasonable, but it was imperiously and in- 
•juc^ciously denied them, and 10,000 demanded their dis- 
* charge. • The state was thus not only subjected to a heavier 
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payruent for their passage than the small bounty would 
have amounted to, but lost the invaluable services of Sfbody 
of seasoned and veteran European soldiers. Contrary, 
moreover, to the advice of some of the most eminent Indian 
statesmen, it was resolved to abolish the local European 
army, the value of which had been insisted on by Lord 
Cornwallis and by all his successors. The Indian navy, qs 
it was termed, a small squadron of armed schooners belong- 
ing to the Company, and which was employed in maintaiin- 
ing the police of the Indian seas, was at the same tinm 
abolished, and the duty entrusted exclusively to the royal 
navy. 

A.n. During the 3 ’ear 1851) the indigo districts in Bengal ere 

1859 disturbed by tlie refusal of the lyots to cultivate indigo for 
the j)lanters. Tlie cultivation had never been remunera- 
tive, but tluy were bound to it by advances forced on 
them, and by contracts to which they were often obliged to 
affix their mark without knowing their contents. Having 
once received advances, they found they could never be^ 
ndeased from t he planter’s books. The lieutenant-governor 
of Bengal, on his return from Dacca, was assailed by 
thousands of men and women, who lined the banks for a 
whole day’s journey, crying to him for justice. To meet 
the difficulty, the Government passed an Act, inflicting a 
})enalty for a breach of the contracts of the year, and 
appointing a coinmission to investigate the complaints of 
the ryots. They wore fully substantiated, and Sir Charles ^ 
Wood refused to sanction the proposal which had been 
made to consider the non-performance of a civil contract by 
a ryot tbe ground of a criminal prosecution. 

]860 The mutiny had augmented the debt by fifty crores, and 
the annual expend itui-e, owing to the increase of the mili- 
tary charges, had risem from thirty-- three to fifty erores, while 
the annual deficit amounted to ten crores. The financial 
department had alwaj^s been the weakest point of the 
Governriicnt. India had produced eminent statesmen, and 
diplomatists, and generals, and administrators, but not one 
Ciiancellor of tbe Exchequer, Sir Charles Wood resolved 
to supply this deficiency by adding a financial member to 
the Executive Council, and selected for this post Mr. James 
Wilson, one of the secretaries of the treasur}^ in London, 
who had an especial genius for finance. He revised the 
customs on scientific principles, and laid on an income-tax 
for five years as an exceptional impost to meet ^he; 
charges entailed by the mutiny, and he imposed fiP license ^ 
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duty ; at the same time lie remodelled the currency, and 
withdrew the privilege of issuing bank notes which had 
been granted in their charters to the banks of Bengal, 
Madi*hs, and Bombay, and established a State paper cur- 
rency. By the taxes thus imposed, and the retrenchments 
which were effected, the deficit was extinguished in less 
than three years. Mr. Wilson’s career was* unhappily cut 
short by death before his financial reforms were completed. 

^Mr. Macaulay had drawn up a penal code in 1837, which 
was bandied about for twenty years from one commission 18(>0 
to anotlier, and, liaving at length received its final modifica- 
tion, became law in 1800. At the same time, the Legisla- 
p live Council passed an admirable code of civil and criminal 
procedure, which substituted simplicity and expedition for 
the complicated and tardy forms of pleading, which had 
previously impeded the course of justice. Lord Elphin- 
stone, the governor of Bombay, who had rendered great 
•service to the state during the insurrection, by repressing 
every hostile tendency at that Presidene.y, and by organis- 
ing the force which quelled the mutiny in Central India, 
returned to England in this year with his constitution 
seriously impaired by the labours and anxieties of his post, 
j),nd sunk into a premature grave. 

The Nizam who had remained firm in his loyalty to 18G0 
C ovefnment during the mutiny was rewarded with honours, 
and with the more substantial boon of three of the pro- 
j vinces which he had assigned to meet the payment of the 
contingent and to satisfy other obligations, as well as with 
tfte remission of the balance of his debt to the extent of 
half a crore of rupees. The principality of Shorapore, 
which had been confiscated for the treason of the raja, was 
likewise transferred to him. 

The whole machinery of judicature was remodelled 1801 
throughout the country during the latter period of Lord 
Canning’s administration. The Supreme and Sudder 
Courts were amalgamated, *nd a High Court efiptablished 
at each Presidency, consisting partly of English barristers, 
and partly of the Company’s judges. A native lawyer of 
eminence was likewise placed on the bench, with no little 
honour to l^jmself and great gratification to the country ; 
and thus was the baneful ostracism of Lord Cornwallis 
abdlish^d by the admission of natives to the distinction of 
•making and administering the law, upon a footing of per- 
I feft equality with Europeans. At the same time Small 
Cause €ourts, with a simple procedure, were established in 
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the provinces, and the recovery of small debts and demands 
rendered more easy. ^ 

A.T). The death of Lady Canning hastened the departure of 
Lord Canning, whose health had been greatly afthcted 
by six years of unexampled care and toil. He embarked 
in March 18()2, but did not survive his arrival in hlngland 
more than thr^e months. His administration forms the most 
memorable j)eriod in the history of Hr*itish* India. No go- 
vernor-general ever had to pass through a season of 
|)roround anxic'ly, or to (‘ueoiinter so inomeritous a crisis. 
If lie was slow and dibit oiy in liis movements in circum- 
stances in which Lord Dalbousie’s foresight, ^promptitude, 
and energy would have been invaluable, yet he never dost < 
heiu-t or coididcmee, and his equanimity in the most ap- 
jialling circumstances has nciver been exceeded and rarely 
equalled. 

lS(i3 Lord Llgin, who had brought atbiirs in China to a suc- 
cessful issue, wa,s appointed to succeed him, and ri^achecj 
Calevdta on the 12th Marirh, but died at Dhnrmsala, in the 
Himalayas, on the 20th Novemlx'r in the ensuing year. 
His brief* tiuiuro of ofllce afforded no o])poriunity for the 
display of his tabmts. It was, howevi^r, marked by Ma- 
hornedan conspiracy against the British Government, fo- 
mented by Wahabee fanatics, which burst forth at Sitana, 
across the Indus, on the Afghan frontier. A large ‘force, 
under the command of Brigadier Chamberlain, consisting of 
two Eiiropc'an and six native regiments, was pnslied forward ^ 
into the fastnesses in which the whole army of Akhar had 
been exterminated two cmiturios before ; but it was nbt 
only bold in ebedv but vigorously assailed by the irrecon- 
cilable higblandc'rs. The Brigadii^r was disabled by wounds, 

' and the posit ion, of tlie army became so critical that the 
Council in Calcutta, contrary to the remonstrance of the 
Cornmander-in-Cdiier, was on the point of witiidrawing the 
troops from vvliat appeared to tliem a bootless warfare in 
the mountains, a step which would have brought all the 
wild tribes down upon the Punjab. Happily 8ir W. Deni- 
son, the governor of Madi’as, arrived in Calcutta at this 
juncture to officiate as governor-general, and ordered the 
campaign to be prosecuted wdth vigour, and it was brought 
to a satisfactory close by the end of 18()3. 

1864 The Ministry in England W'ei’e filled with alarm aPthe 
prospect of a new Mahomedan outburst, and of the risk 
associated with it, and they at. once offered the goverr^^r- ( 
generalship to the man to whom the salvation of the empire* 
during the mutiny was mainly due, and who was, moreovei;^ 
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"personally acquainted with the condition of that turbulent 
frontier. Sir John Lawrence arrived in Calcutta on the 
l£tlf January 18G4, and found the “ Umbeyla campaign,” 
as i^ was called, terminated. Four years after, there 
was another of the chronic outbreaks of tluise un tameable 
barbarians, but it was at once suppressed by the timely 
march of a brigade. ^ 

• The civil war^n America iutei^ruptcd the supply of cotton 
with which the looms of England had been fed, and it 
became necessary to look to India for a substitute). The 
price accordingly rose to a rare amount, and the exports 
increased two and three hundred jxu* cent., but as they greatly 
, excjpeded the irnpoi’ts from England, the article was paid for 
in coin. During the ceuitinuance ot‘ the Amerie^an war the 
imports of tlie ])recious metals into India amounted to more 
than seventy-five crores of rupees and poured riches into tlie 
lap of the cultivators, such as neither they nor their ancestors 
Jiad ever dreamt of. The influx of wejtlth was poetically 
described by the mel-af)bor that the tryots made the tyres of 
their cart-wheels of silver. 

The unexpected increase of prosperity at Bombay arising 1805 
from the export of cotton, created a perfect mania of specu- 
lation. The most prc})Ostt)rous schemes were brought 
forward, and met with ready a,cc(‘ptance, and the shares of 
the e#mpanios rose fifteen and twenty-fold. The Bank of 
Bombay lent itself to these wild projects without scruple, 
and when the bubble burst was driven into the bank- 
^ ruptcy Court, the first baidc associated with Government 
vtlnch had ever been subject to such disgrace. 

Sir John liawi'cnce found the Government of Bengal 1804 
involved in disputes with the wild tril)es of Bootan. On 
the conquest of Assam, the tract of cultivated land lying at 
the foot of the liills, called the Dooars, was annexed, but 
a trifling annuity was paid to the chief by way of compen- 
sation and to keep the tribes quiet, but it did not restrain 
them from making inroads yjto tlie plains, plund«ring the 
villages, and kidnapping its inhabitants. The subsidy was 
accordingly withheld, and the inroads were multiphed, and 
the Hon. Ashley Eden was sent as an envoy to the Bootan 
capita] by the Government of Bengal. It was an imprudent 
act, and met ■with its reward. Mr. Eden was subject to 
evefy indignity from the barbarians, and signed an igno- 
wiiniouf? treaty under compulsion, resigning the Dooars to 
»thj chief. The consequence was a declaration of war; the 
••foe was*contemptible, yet one fort was retaken ; the country 
was unhealthy, and the force was found to be inadequate. 
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A second campaign was undertaken the next year, with a 
larger force, and though the troops suffered to a fearful 
extent from the climate, the Bootanees were obliged to 
succumb. The treaty made with them, however, assigned 
them an annuity of 25,000 rupees for the Dooars. Tlie 

A.i>. wliolo transaction, from first to last, was unfortunate, and 

18 Ga proved that the existing Government of Bengal was equally 
as incompetent in war as in diplomacy. 

186 G The year 1800 wars marked by a desolating famine in 
Orissa. The total failure of the rains in the preceding year 
had given a premonit ion of its approach, but the Govern- 
ment of Bengal took no pre(;autionary measure, and con- 
tinued indifferent until the visitation arrived, and it was 
too late in the season to send succour by sea. The ciilamity 
was mitigated by the exertions of Lord Harris, the governor 
of Nladras, but tJie number of victims was moderately esti- 
mated at three qmirters of a million, and the event has left 
a deep stain on the n'putation of the Bengal authorities. 

1805 One of the most im})ortant legislative measures of Sir 
John Lawrence’s administration had reference to the 
tenancy question in the Punjab and in Oude. He was 
anxious to protect the rights of the hereditary cultivators 
against the encroachments of the landholders,^ whetlier 
zemindars or talookdars. A great outcry was raised 
against the Acts which were of his creation, as being calcu- 
lated to unsettle the engagements wliich had been made 
with tiio talookdars, and to revive disaffection. It was 
found, on enquiry, that the ryots in Oude for whose benefit 
the Government had incurred the greatest risk, had joined 
their old talookdars during the mutiny, in spite of the 
oppression under which they had groaned, and that there 
w^as in fact no class to whom the term of hereditary culti- 
vators could be applied. The question was discussed with 
great earnestness, and no little acrimony, and it was 
silenced rather than settled by Sir Charles Wood’s despatch, 
desiriiigdlie local authorities V to take especial care, with- 
“ out sacrificing the just rights of others, to maintain the 
“ talookdars of Oude in that position of consideration and 
“ dignity which Lord Canning’s Gov^ernment contemplated 
“ conferring on them.” 

1867 The affairs of Mysore were brought to an issue during 
the administratioTi of Sir John Lawrence. Lord William 
Bentinck, as already stated, was constrained, by the insuf- 
ferable misrule of the raja to assume the government of 
the country, and grant the raja a suitable pension. The ‘ 
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administration was placed in the hands of General Cubbon, 
one o^the Company’s great statesmen, under whom Mysore 
reached a state of unexampled prosperity. The raja 
•petitiotied Lord Hardinge to restore the government to him. 

The question was referred to General Cubbon, who I'eported 
that every improvement which had been made had en- 
countered tlie strenuous opposition of the raja, and that the 
transfer of tlie government to him would be fatal to the 
prosperity of the people ; the request was tln'rofore declined. 

A similar application was made to Tjord Dalhousio, to Lord 
Canning, to Lord Klgin, and to Sir John Lawrence, and 
it was emphatically refused. Sir Charles Wood uphold 
^he ciecision of the hvxj Governors-General. TL 13 raja then 
proceeded to adopt a son, and demanded that he should be 
acknowledged the heir to the throne. In the creation of 
the principality in 1<S01, liord Wellesley had expressly ex- 
cluded all reference to heirs and successors, and limited the 
eijjoymont of the crown to the raja, on whom lie had 
bestowed it as a personal gift. But in 181)7, the Conserva- 
tive Secretary of State for India reversed the decisions of all 
the public authorities in India, and recognised the adopted 
son as the fuf.ure heir of the thi'one, to whom the administra- 
tion of the country is to be consigned on his coining of age.’^ 

Dost Mahomed, who had fair-hfully maintained his en- 
gagemAits with the. British Government, died in 1SG8, and 1868 
^ struggle for the crown immediately commen(;ed in his 
\imily. His son. Shore Ali, whom lie had nominated his 
successor, mounted the throne and was soon driven from it, 
bu#at length succeeded in recovering it. During these 
intestine struggles. Sir John Lawrence maintained a strict 
neutrality, and avoided any interference in the contests, 
which w^ere desolating the country. His policy was by 
some applauded as masterly inactivity, and it might 
possibly for a time have been a prudent course, but the 
rapid development of events in Central Asia, and the pro- 
gress of R/Ussian influence havd rendered the rnaintorftince of 
it impracticable. 

Sir John’s administration was marked by great attention 
to works of irrigation, and immediately before the expira- 
tion of his term of office he drew up a minute detailing 
those which had been completed and planned for all the 
Presifleneies. These works would have required an expendi- 
ture of many crores of rupees, but as the finances exhibited 
ftji q^uual deficit, the complete canalization of India was 
• rfecessariiy postponed to a more auspicious period. 

He d^s not attain his majority until February 1881 . 

• MiM 
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a.d. Sir John Lawrence on his return to England was re- 

1868 warded for his pre-eminent services to India by his eleva- 
tion to the peerage. 

Lord Mayo was appointed his successor, and landed in- 
India in the beginning of 1808; and one of his first acts 
was to modify Sir John Lawrence’s j>f)Iicy of non-interfer- 
ence in the affairs of Afghanistan. Tlie Ameer Sliere Ali 
was invited to an interview, and, on the 21)th March, whs 
received with great distinction and pomp at IJmballa, 
when not only was his j)osition as the ruler of the nation 
recognised, but he was gratitied witii a subsidy of twelve 
lacs a-y(iar, and a supply of arms, Jjord Mayo rendered 
liimself popular with the native chiefs by liis graciouswiessj^ 
» and with tin; Kuropean community by his ])rincely hospi- 
tality. The most noted fi-ature of his administration was 
the projection of a system of railways, embracing 10,000 
miles, to be constructed by the State, and not by the agency 
of guaranteed companies. lie f(;ll Vy the dagger of an as- 
sassin, in January 1872, at Port Blair, on the Andamans, 
to whicJi he was j)aying an oflicial visit. 

On the death of Lord Mayo, Lord Na]>ier, the Governor 
of Madras, succeeded by Jaw to the su])reine adminis- 
tration, until the a])pointment, early in 1872, of Lord 
Northbrook. The new Viceroy possc'ssed a large official 
experience, having been Under- Secretary in various de- 
partments at home, and his (jualities as a statesman werc^ 
soon tested by the alarming ])rogress of lliissia in Centra^ 
Asia. To a detnand by tlie Kliivans for assistance, Lord 
Northbrook replied that, wdierc just claims were made a 
great European power like Bussia, a less civilized nation was 
bound to comply with them, and that he could not guarantee 
any aid from England. As the Biissian Government had 
s})ecifically stated that their only object was the redress of 
grievances, and that there Avas no intention on their part 
to retain any Khivan territory, it was diilicult to see why 
England should interfere. 

1873 The threatened exj>edition against Khiva took place in the 
spring of 187J, and resulted in the complete success of the 
llussians. Their army, under General Kauffmann, marched 
almost unmolested through the country, and occupied 
the capital Avithout serious resistance. The Khan surren- 
dered, and agreed to all the demands which Avere forced 
upon him by the Bussian General, including a complete sub- 
mission to the Czar’s authority, which virtually depnved 
him of independence. After this fresh adA^ance, ,^an agree 
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merit was concluded between the English and Rii.ssian 
Governments, that the latter should abstain from interference 
with*the boundaries of Afghanistan as fixed by England; 
and *ibsequent events allowed the wisdom of this arrange- 
ment. 

In India itself the dread of famine caused great anxiety. 

The failure of the autumn rains in Bengal and Behar had so 
ifiaterially injured the rice crops, that scarcity was imminent 
unless prccauti(uiary measures were taken. Determined to 
afoid the miseries of Orissa in IShO, Sir George Campbell, 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Itengal, an active a,nd vigorous 
administrator, had purchased large (piantities of grain, and 
^nrgiV5/A'<l relief works in anticipation of the im])ending 
dearth ; while in all his etibrts to surmount the difliculties he 
foresaw, he receive<l the a])})roval and suptKirt of the Viceroy 
and home authorities. 

The year 1874 ojumed with gloomy prospects, and the a.d. 
^istress soon assumed large proportions. Not only the late 
crop of 1873, but the Aiu’il cro]) which followed, proved 
failures, and the Government huiiid it n(H:essary to sujiply 
far larger quantities of rice than they had calculated U]K)n, 
and to face trans[)ort dilliculties which impeded the distribu- 
tion of food. All obstacles were, however, overcome by Sir 
Richard Temple, the success(*r of Sir Gcjorge Campbell, who 
displaced rare administrative ability, and, by his energy and 
the skilful use of the means at his disposal, battled with the 
^famine till the ]>]entiful rains in June put an end to all 
Anxiety, and enabled those who had been relieved by Gov- 
eri^nient during the scarcity, to return to their occupations. 
Some idea may be gathered of the gigantic nature of the 
task of conveying food to the famine districts, when it was 
found to require 10(),00() carts and 200,000 bullocks to carry 
the grain from the railway to the depots; and in addition to 
these, 2000 camels and 0000 horses were needed to take sup- 
plies into the more inaccessible j)arts of the interior; while 
over 2300 boats and 10 steaijiers transported the grain by 
water, on the Ganges and other rivers. Lord Northbrook, 
moreover, determined to utilize the public distress by em- 
ploying the sufferers on two great public works — the exten- 
sion of the Soane Irrigation Canal, and the construction of 
the Northern Bengal Railway. The number of people 
engaged in these and local relief works when the distress 
\^s at height, was estimated at 1,770,000; and the cost 
to the Government of the relief operations alone, was nearly 
Jt7, 000.000. 
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Ill Afgliaiiistaii affairs had assumed an unsatisfactory 
jiosition. The Ameer, »Shere Ali, having banished his eldest 
son, Yakoob Khan, induced him to return to Cabuf, and 
then imprisoned him. I’he ostensible cause of this'fict of » 
treachery was the re])ort that Yakoob was intriguing for the 
surrender of Herat to Persia ; the real reason was the 
desire of the Ameer to secure the succession for a younger 
and favourite sou, Abdullah. This son died before the 
question was settled, and by the recent accession of Yakoob 
to tlie throne vacated by his fatlicr, it would appear that Jie 
had retained his hereditary 2 >osition, in s])ite of the deceit 
])ractised on him. 

The corriq)t and vicious administration of Mulhar Jlao,^ 
the Gaikwar of Jlaroda, ha<l repeatedly called forth the 
remonstrances of those in authority, and the hesitation 
of the Government to recognise a son he aflirmed to be 
legitimate, had increased liis irritation against them. 
Colonel rhayre was the Dritish Kesident at Jlaroda, anti 
while these disputes were at their height, an attempt was 
undoubtedly made to take his life by {)oison. It was 
{dleg(*d that this act w'as instigated by the Gaikwar, and a 
1875 Uoyal Comndssion was therefore formed to inquire into the 
matter. This Commission was compos(,‘d of three native 
jirinces — the jMaharajahs of Gwalior and Jey])ore, and Eajali 
Sir Dinkur Kao-~and three Ihiglish othcials — Sir liichard 
Couch, the President, Sir Pichard Meade, and Mr Jdiilij) 
]\[elville. Although the juoceeding was simply an inquiry'^ 
for the information of Government, it was conducted in the 
same manner as an I^inglish trial, and tlie Gaikwar was r^e-' 
fended by an advocate- .Mr Serjeant Ballantine — specially 
sent out from London on Ids laelialf. In the result the 
Court was divided in opinion, the native princes ex))ressing 
doubts as to tluj guilt of the accused, the English entertain- 
ing none. Tlie jiractical decision, therefore, rested witli the 
Viceroy, who, witli the sanction of the home authorities, 
declared the Gaikwar to have, forfeited his throne, — though 
the measure was afteiavards stated to be more an act of 
2 >olitical necessity than a judicial sentence. A young prince 
of the Kandeish liranch was chosen to succeed him, and edu- 
cated for his post by one of the most able of native states- 
men under British supervision ; but no alterations have 
been made in any of the existing treaty arrangements. 

The Governor of Madras, Lord Hobart, died on 'the 27tb 
April 1875. He was an able and conscientious administrMor, 
who did much to promote the welfare and prosi)erity of thcr. , 
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community, and initiated during his tenure of office the con- 
struction of an artificial harbour for Madras, and a scheme 
for draining the town. He was succeeded by the Duke of 
Buclflngham and Chandos. 

An event of national importance — the visit of the Prince a.d. 
of Wales to India — took place towards the close of this year. 1^75 
Leaving England on the 11th October, the Prince, after 
5to])ping a few days at Athens, proceeded to Cairo, where he 
invested the Viceroy’s eldest son, Prince Tewfik, with the 
Order of the Star of India, and landed at Bombay on the 
8th November. The re(u^ption that greeted him was most 
enthusiastic ; and thronghout his tour everything tended to 
show the gratification of the natives at the royal visit. At 
Madras, where he was magnificently entertained by the 
Oovernor, he exchanged visits with the Maharajahs of the 
Presidency; and on New-Year’s Day 1876, ho ])residcd over 187t; 
an investiture of the Star of India, which was held at Cab 
^ntta on a sumptuous scale. He then proceeded up the 
country, entered Delhi in state, through five miles of soldiery, 
and received an address from the native municipality of 
that ancient capital of Hindostan. Opportunities were 
atfcwdcd him of studying the native principalities, by Ids 
visits to Nepaul, to the Maharajahs of Puttiala and of 
Cwalior, and to Ilolkarat Indore; and when he embarked at 
Bombfty, on the 13th March, he ex[)r(*.ssed, in a letter to Lord 
Northbrook, the sincere pleasure as well as instruction which 
^he had derived from his first visit to India. 

Some difficulties had meanwhile arisen between the Viceroy 
aitil the Secretary of State. The Government of India passed, 
on the fith August 1875, an edict known as the Tariff Act. 

It revised the whole system of customs in India, and abol- 
ished export duties, but confirmed the import tax on manu- 
factured cotton goods, and imposed an additional tax on raw 
cotton of the finer sort. Lord Salisbury at once not only 
expressed his dissent from, and desired the repeal of, these 
two provisions of the Act, but he also strongly censAired the 
Indian authorities for passing so important a measure with- 
out reference to the Home Government. Lord Northbrook 
defended his position with skill and dignity, and on his 
retirement from office, on the 4th January 1875, his services 
were rewarded with an earldom. His successor, Lord Lytton, 
alth(fugh he had distinguished liimself in literature and diplo- 
i»acy, hM not hitherto held any important administrative 
trusjt. The obnoxious cotton duties were repealed by degrees ; 
iut, on other hand, the new Viceroy adopted a concilia- 
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tf)ry tone towards the natives of India, and endeavoured to 
diffuse the same through Anglo-Indian society. ^ 

A D. A year had not elapsed since the Prince of Wales^s visit to 
Delhi, when it again became the scene of a grand ceremonial. 
Parliament having decided tliat lier Majesty the Queen should 
assume the imperial title of Emjuess of India, an assemblage 
of native eljiefs and juinces took*])lace at Delhi on the 1st 
January 1S77, when the new dignity was proclaimed by th^ 
Viceroy, ainidstthe most entliii.siastic demoiisti’ations of loyalty, 
'j’he presence of so maiiy native and Pritish oilicials afforded an 
oj)portunity of liolding a conference on the imj)ortant legisla- 
tive and fiscal matters which pressed at this time; while many 
concessions were made, rewards for past services granted, 
and pensions augmented. One most i]n[)ortant act was the 
release of some lh,()()0 prisoners, whose cases had been care- 
fully imjuired into by Sir Edward Pay ley ; and to him must 
be attributt;d tlie b(au‘li{aal inllueiuie tJiis salutary measure 
extarised upon the minds of tin* mitives of India. r 

Still, this splendid ceremony did not ])roduce the entire 
political effect that might have been expected. Men’s milids 
were too full of the pros[)ects of the famine, which threatened 
to deva, static the presidencies of Pond)ay and Madras, and 
even to ]>enetrate inlo some of the neighbouring states. 
'I’liese ft;ars were, only too soon fulfilled : the rainfall of the 
])revious year had morii or less failed, while the sprih^^ and 
summer rains of 1S77 were ])oor and irregular, and the dearth 
could no longer be averted. Jlut Indian authorities had^ 
grown wise by sad experience, and the means previously 
used in Pengal to distribute su])j)lies, and organize reK^ef 
works, were everywhere a(lo])ted. In s]ute of all efforts, liow- 
ever, it was afterwards stated in the House of Commons that 
no less than 1 ,.‘100, (MM) lives had been lost; and it was not until 
autumn was well advanced that th(‘. oilicials in the famine 
districts ceased to n-ipiire help. England had lil)erally as- 
sisted their efforts by sending them nearly half a million of 
money ;Mind the generous and noble manner in which she 
took up the cause of her imjK)verished subjects in Asia, did 
much to unite the two nations, and to frustrate any evils 
arising from supposed Kussiaii designs. In view, however, 
of the terrible frequency of famines in India, the Finance 
Minister, Sir John Strachey, brought forward a proposal, 
advocating an additional tax, the proceeds of which '♦were 
to be set aside to form a sinking fund for future '‘emerge?^- 
cies ; and the measure in due course received the sanction of 
Government. 
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Jung Bahadoor, the virtual sovereign of Nepaul, whose ser- 
vices ^uring the Mutiny are elsewhere noticed (see p. 510), 
died this year. Although he strictly excluded Europeans 
from ^lis territory, he invariably maintained an amicable 
policy towards the Indian Government, and the loss of so 
steady a friend on the frontier was severely felt. 

The tribes on ^our north-west boundary, always turbulent, 
now showed signs of aggression, and it was evident that 
strong measures were re(|uired to repress them, one of them, 
the Jowakis, having, within the short spiice of a week, 
made no less tlian four incursions into Britisli territory. In 
their last expedition, tliey attacked a body of tlie 112d Rcgi- 
inenH;, and killed and wounded some of the soldiers. A small 
field-force, however, was sent agjiinst them, which soon put 
down all resistance, and (piiet was again restored along the 
bf)rder. 

In April 1878 the Goyerniuent received orders from home a.T), 
io despatch a forc(‘. of 7000 native soldiers to Malta. Such 
an event as the employment of sepoys in Euro])e was with- 
out precedent in our annals ; but the disturbed state of 
affairs in the ikist, which originally cjiused th(^ movement, 
becoming l)y diplomatic arrangements more tranquil, the 
troops were recalled after a few months’ absence. 

Our relations with Oabul had meanwhile become most 
precaflons. The Ameer, >Shere Ali, was offended by our 
occupation of Qiiettali ; this, and various other alleged gricv- 
p'lnces, caused the failure of a conference at Peshawnr between 
Ids agent and our representative, Sir Lonis Pelly, and were 
doubtless among the motives which induced him to receive 
a .Russian embassy at Cabul. A conn ter -embassy, under 
General Chamberlain, was pronqktly despatched by Lord 
Lytton ; but on the 21st September 1878, it was turned 
back at Ali Musjid, tlie first Afghan fortress in the Kliyber 
Pass, by the coinmandaiit, wljo, acting under orders from 
Sliere Ali, refused to allow the Mission to proceed. A native 
envoy, Gholam Hassan Khaii, wlio had previously been sent 
to sound the Ameer on the subject of the embassy, returned 
with an unsatisfactory answer; and the Viceroy thereupon 
despatched an ultimatum to Shore Ali, with the assurance 
that hostilities would be commenced, if he did not accede to 
the English demands before the 20th November. An evasive 
reply was received, and war was at once declared. 

• Genefal Sir Samuel Browne was directed to move upon the 
.capital with a large body of troops by the Khyber Pass. His 
^forces advanced on the 21st November, but their march was 
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checked at Ali Musjid. The capture, however, of that im- 
portant fortress, and the evacuation of Jellalabad by the 
Afghans, followed in quick succession ; and our troops soon 
afterwards encamped outside the town for the win ter, ‘-with- 
out encountering any serious opposition. 

General .Roberts, who commanded the 2d brigade, ad- 
vanced into Afglianistan by the Khurum Valley, and met 
with a sharp resistance at the Peiwar Pass, the occupation 
of which the enemy valiantly but unsucctssfully oj)posed > 
while General Stewart -in charge of the either battalion — 
after an unprecedented march of nearly 400 miles over most 
difficult country, joined the forces of General Biddulph at 
Takht-i-pul, the junction of the Khojak and Gwaja passes;', 
and, with the cxce[ition of a slight encounter with the native 
cavalry outside Candahar, they took possession of that city 
unmolested. Desultory fighting followed in the neighbour- 
hood, as well as in the Khost Valley, with General Roberts. 
The hill-tril)es also were unceasingly active ; but a furthcF 
advance of the army into the country was not deemed 
necessary. 

At the first ajiproach of the Piritish troo])s, Sliere Ali had 
fled from C^abul to iMazar-i-Sharif in Balkh, where he en- 
deavoured to obtain assistance against us ; but his death 
A.n. there on 21st Pebruary 1879 ])revented his schemes from 
1879 being carried out, and closed his checkered career.*^ His 
son, Yakool) Khan, succeeded in making good his title to 
the throne, and was acknowledged by the Indian Govern-^ 
ment ; but he at first refused to negotiate with them, until 
threatened with an advance of the army on Cabul. Ke 
then agreed to meet our emissary, Major Cavagnari, at Gan- 
damuk, half-way to the capital, where, after some diplomatic 
delays, a treaty of peace, offensive and defensive, was con- 
cluded on the 2r)th May 1879, one of the principal articles of 
which was the permanent residence of an English Minister at 
Cabul. 

Majon Cavagnari, who had b«en knighted for his services in 
the late campaign, was appointed our Envoy — a post which 
he was eminently fitted to fill, from his long experience and 
great tact in dealing with the lialf-civilized nations on our 
north-west frontier. But he and his mission had hardly 
entered Cabul, when Yakoob Khan warned him that bis life 
was in danger ; to which he replied, “ that if he were killed, 
there were many more in India ready to act as his suo»- 
cessors." A few weeks, however, passed quietly, and qon> 
fidence seemed to be fairly established, when the massacre of* 
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the gallant Cavagnari and liis brave associates, and the burning 
of the Embassy on the 3d of September, rudely destroyed all 
hopes of peace. The Afghans had a third time broken faith 
with * 118 , and avenged their wrongs, fancied or real, on our 
representatives; and a British army once more advanced, 
burning with indignation, to exact retribution for the murder 
of their countrymen. General, now Sir Frederick, llobcrts 
tost no time in ’marching on Cabul, which ho occupied on 
October 12th, after a struggle at Char-Asiab. Vakoob Khan, 
\^io had previously fled to the British camp, was declared 
to liave forfeited the throne, and made a prisoner of State ; 
and it was announced that the future government of the 
. coiuitry would be decided after the advice of the Sirdars had 
been taken, and order had been restored. A fresh rising of 
some of the hill-tribes and mutinous soldiers in November 
caused great alarm, which was increased by the cessation of 
communications with General lloberts, and he was compelled 
±o evacuate his post and establish his troo])S at Sherpur, a 
nigh cantonment outside and commanding the ca])ital. Jhjt 
lie succeeded in holding his own. General Gough advanced 
to support him, and the close of the year saw the British 
troops again victorious possessors of Cabul. With subse- 
<pient events there, and the future prospects of this great 
question — the government of Afghanistan — it is not pro- 
posed^to deal. 

On the 3 1st December 1879, the East IndiaTi Ilailway 
I ceased to be an in(lcj>cndent body : the hlnglish Government, 
'by virtue of an Act of Farliament, took the same into their 
civn hands, this being the first instance of the exorcise of the 
Imperial powers to jiurchase the Indian railways. 
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and Holkar, 2x2. .Abandons Jeypoor 
ami Boondeclo Holkar, 282. Appoints. I 
Gnvcrnor-Gimcral by tho Court of 
Dircidors; tbo apnoinfnicnt (*ancelled 
by the 31inistry, 288. He restores tbe 
finane(*s, 2.X.6. Governor of ]\Iadra.s ; his 
niifiopularity, 207. Tlie mutiny of tbe 
European officers aggravated by his in- 
temper.^ lice, and ipiolled by hi.s linnness, 
200. He is rccalb'd, 300 
Barnard, General, succeeds General Anson, 
.508. Die,s of cholera, 509 ^ 

Bassein, treaty of, 202 
Beder, an independent state. .44 
Bei'janngor, an independent Hindoo stat^y' 
established in the Deeean, 34. Its oon( 
stantwars; its great extent and power; 
a confederacy of tbe Mabomedan ))rint‘es 
in tbe Deccan attacks and oxtinguirfiiCS 
it at Tallikotta, 68 

Beejaporc, tbe kingdom ('stablished in 
1480, 4,3. Remderod tributary to Delhi, 
70. It is extinguished, 88. Unrivalled 
magnificence of its odiftces, 89 
Bcbnr, conquered hv BnkhtyarGhiljie, 26 
Benares, tho province, taken from the 
nabob of Oude, 178, Tbo successful 
exertions of Mr. Tucker to save it during 
the mutiny, 50.3 

B^iifield, Paul, his extortions, 192 
Bengal, governed by the Pal and the Sen 
dynasties, 14. Conquered by Bqkhtyar 
Ghiljie, 26. Conquered by Soliman ; his 
son defeated by Akbar, and the king- 
dom absorbed in the Mogul empire, 55 
Bentinck.Lord Williani, recalled from the 
Government of Madras, 287. Governor- 
General, 857 ; reduces allowances, and 
bet'omes unpopular, 357 ; enforcf3 the 
half batta order, 368. He annexes 
Cachar and Coorg. 361. His non-inter- 
vention policy, 862. Takes over the 
government of Mysore, 36-3. TmpsaC' 
tions with Joudpore and Jevpore. 864k 
And with Oude, 366. Meeting at Roopur , 
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withRui'j»‘otSing,370. Reforms the civil 
tourU, 372, Cbiiipletes tlie revemio 
settlement of the N. W. jirovinees, 373. 
Dispo^s of the rent-free difficulty, 373. 
Admire natives to the ))ublic. service, 
374. Abolishes suttee, 375. Roots out 
tluif^gc^e, 376. Establishes steam com- 
munication on the (huiKes: and with 
England, 377, Substitutes En^flisli for 
Oriental education, :<7p. Establishes the 
Medical ColIeff<', 379. Character of lii.s 
administration, 3H0. Mr, Macaulay’s 
euiiaph, 380 

Iterar, becomes ind»M'*‘ndent,44. Ai)sorbed 
!)>' A\unednuaur,r)7. Conquered by Ijord 
Wellesley, and partly n\ade over to th<‘ 
Ts’ i/ani , 270. Tak en over for the N izum’s 
d(d)t, 4vS0 
Uhoje »ai. 24 

Bliurtpoi-e, besicfred }\v Lord Lake, who 
fails, 274. Dt)orjun Sal seizes it, and it 
is captured by Lord Combermere, 356. 
],)isffnicel’nl Bc<‘nes of }>lunder i>.v tbe 
Cominiiiuh'r-in-Cbief and others, 366 
Hurncs, Lieutenant, afterwards Sir Alex- 
ander, conducts the cart-horses to Run- 
^etSinK. 369. lii.s mission to Cabal, 389. 
Advises that Dost Mahomed be sulisi- 
dized ; Lord Auckland refuses it ; the 
Russian envoy reetdved, and Burne.s re- 
tires. 391. H(' is murdered at Cabul. 408 
Bird, Mr. R. M., completes tbe r<‘venue 
settlement of the N. W, jirovinces, 373 
1 1 1 ac'k H o 1 e t ra ^edy, 1 -tS 
Bonaparte lands in JO^iypt, 24t 
liooddhism estal)lishe(l by A.soka, 11. Its 
)»revalence in tbe seventh century, 13 
Booddha.Mis iiirth ; his creed ; his deatli, 8 
Bootaii war, 527 

^Bou^5hton, Mr., cures the emp<‘ror’H dau- 
ktfhter, and olitains privileges for the 
•CoinpaTiy, 139 

Braithwaite. Colonel, his memorable coin- 


b^ with IJvdcr, 198 
luimb 


Bulrabhi dynasty in Surat, 15 

Burmese, tlie rise of the, and the progre.s.s 
of their conque.sts. 347. Demand the 
cession of eastern Bengal, 347. Imme- 
diate cause of the Ihst war, .348. .Ar- 
rangement <d' the campaign ; disasb'r at 
Rainoo, 349. Rangoon captured ; sutt'er- 
iugs of the army, 350. Assam and Arracan 
conquered, 350. Second campaign 
abortive, .351. Third campaign pu.slied 
with vigour, and ends in peace, with a 
large cession of territory, and a crore (fr 
rupees, 362. The .second war; the cause 
of it, 472. Easy capture of liangoon,474, 
Pegu annexed, 475, Comparative cost of 
the two, 475 

Bussy.makes Salabut Jung Soobadarof the 
Deccan, 126. Defeats the Malirattas, 120. 
ObtaiiiH the Northern Sircars, 127 ; the 
Soo^dar dismisses him and attacks him; 
lie trains his authority, 128. And be- 
comes supreme arbit er in the Deccaii,129. 
Recalled by Lally and his power extin- 
^'Uis4ied, 129. Returns to India; his 
Tserf ices to Tfppoo rendered useless by 
the peaeef202 


CHU 

(’^ABUL. Mr. Mountstuart Elphinstone’s 
embassy. 293. Lieutenant Burnes’s 
mi.ssion, 389. Occupied by a British 
army, S9S. The revolt and siege of the 
cantonment, 408. The garrison in a 
state of starvation, 414. The envoy en- 
vcigled and murdert>d, 414. Evacuated 
hy tlie army, which perishes in the 
pas.se.H, 417. Rooccupied by the army <*f 
rctrihution, 427. The grijafc bazaar blown 
up, 429. The army retires, 429 
(’achar annexeil, 361 

Calcutta founded by ,Io\) Cliarnock, 141. 
Surrouiulfd by the Mabratta Ditch, 146. 
Captured by Suraj-ood-dowlah, 147. Re- 
covered by Clive, 149 

Calic.ut, the tirsL Indian port visited by 
Europeans, 107 

Campbell, Sir Colin, (afterwards Lord 
Clyde) relieves Sir .lame.s OuLram at 
Lucknow, 512. lie captures the town, 
517 

('anals in the Punjab couHtructed hy 
Ceneral Napier. 472. Sir John Law- 
ri'iice’s minute on canals, 529 
Canning, Mr, Ocorge, PresiiU'nt of the 
Board of Control, refuses and then grant.s 
permission to root out the Pinuarecs, 
323. Moves thanks to Lord Hastings, 
337 

Canning, Lfird, (loveinor-(»(*neral, 4S9, 
Memorable cbaraeti^r of bis administra- 
tion, 490; his ejuTgetic nioviancnts on 
the ontbn'uk of the mutiny, 4l>7. His 
Glide pro(‘lumation. 51 7. Bi'comes the 
first Viceroy, .522. Ills retirement and 
death. 526 

Carnatic, struggles for the nabobship, 129 ; 
Mahonnal Ali, Snobadar ; bis misrule, 
165. Its deplorable condition, 250. Lord 
AVellosley niediatizi's tbe nabob, and 
Iiensions the family. 251. The title, and 
privih‘ges of tbe naboli extinguished, 479 
Cashmere conquered by Akbar and be- 
comes his summer reNid«*ue(\ 56. Trans- 
ferred for a crore of rufiees by ijord H.ar- 
diiige to Golub Sing, 463 
Central India desolated for twelve years 
by the abandonment of Lord Wellesley’s 
policy, 318. Lord Hastings reverts to 
that policy and restores peace, 327 
Chalukya dynasty in the Deccan, 16 
Chaiid Sultana of Ahmedmigur, the favou- 
rite heroine of the Deccan, 59. Her de- 
fence of Ahinednugur ; tier tragic death, 
60 

Cbeyt Sing, raja of Benares ; Hastings’s 
dcinand.s on Iiitn; lines the raja for evad- 
ing them, 207 ; posts a guard at his palace 
which is murdered by the populace. Has- 
tings’s extreme danger; he e.scapes to 
Chunar, 208. The raja collects an army 
and is defeated, 208 
Chillianwalla, battle of, 404 
Chittore.raja of.rejects all Mogul alliances ; 
encourages Ak bar’s enemies, 53. His 
capital captured, 63 
Chola dynasty in the Deccan, 16 
Cheiera, first outbreak in 1817. 329 
Chuudra-ffooptu, king of Mugudu, encoun- 
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t<ir8 Relcucus and makes a treaty with 
him, 10 

Chve, Lieutenant, (afterwards Lord) his 
pareniaKo, and early career at Madras. 
122. Memorable defence of Areot, 12.5. 
Captures (ieriah near Bombay, 140. 
ItfduriiN to Madnts ; proceeds witli ,\d- 
iniral Watson to Beiifral, and recap- 
tures Calcutta, 140. Leleats the nabol) 
at Duruduni, 15e, Concludes a treaty 
with him, 1J50. Caj)tures ChandernaKon', 
150. Joins the confederacy against the 
nabob, I.*)!. Ilefeats him at IMassy, ir>l. 
Makes Mecr Jallier naboV>, l.Vi. Uis part 
m tlie (h‘C('iL practised on Oimehuiid. 
1.51. Defeats the hutt:h army at t'iiin- 
surali, 164. Itelurns to Bn^land, 1.5 1. 
Appointed tiovernor of Bmivcal, * lUo. 
Finds tlie wliole servi<‘<‘ corrupt, and 
enforces tin* covenants. lOi. Mediatizes 
t h<' nabot) of Aloorshedfibad . restores 
()ud(' to the nabob ; s<‘tt l«‘s Corah and 
Mlahabadon tlie emi>eror. together with 
2.6 lacs of rupees, Ihl. .Ac(|Uires the De- 
'.vam'e, Idl. Buts down the mutiny of 
lh(‘ Fur<*pean olliis rs, Id.l. Returns to 
Kiprhuid; his disifr iceiui treatment; dies 
by his own hainl, 1 d-li 
Col<‘ insurrection. 

Colle/^e of Fort William, esiablislied on a 
Krand scale hy Jjord Wclic.sley; redui'cd 
by tbc (!ourt ol Directors, j.57 
tkinfeilcracy of the JVsiiwa, the Niz.ani, tlie 
raja of Nairporo and Jlyder Ah against 
th(' tkiinpany, lht» 

Ooorjf, nuseomluet of the raja; the country 
eompiered and anm-xcid. .*U»2 
(kiote, (kdonel, (afterwards .'sir E\re) de- 
feats Laliy at Wandewasli. Kll. Captures 
Vondiehervy, isl. Aptiointed to Council 
in CaliMitta ; iroes to Madras and defeats 
Hyder thrice, ih7. IDs death, 202 
Cornwallis. Lord, Covernor-thmeral , as 
wt'll as Commander-in-('hicf, 210. His 
eeonomieal reforms; he raises the scale of 
allowances and purities tlie servii'cs, 217. 
IDs revenue nd’urms, 225. Hi.s Berina- 
ticnt Settlement determined on iiy Mr. 
Pitt, an I'frrcKious hluiid<>r, 227. IL*- 
luodels the whole judicial system ; reor- 
icaiiizes the civil and eniuiiial eourts,227. 
Jlis Code, 228. Exeludi’s natives from 
tlio public service, 220. Determines to 
nu'Ot Tippoo in the tleld, 219. Forms al- 
liances with tlicPesliwa and the Mizain, 
220. Comiueti the second cauipaifru 
ajs;ainst Tijipoo in person ; obluced to re- 
tii‘c in siKht of SerinK»patain for want of 
provi.sioiis, 221. Craiid preparations lor 
tbc third campaign, 222. Marches to 
Seringapatam, and makes a night attack 
on Tippoo’s defences, 22-‘l. 'I'lppoo sues 
for peace, which is granted on severe 
terms. 22S 

Cotton, influx of wealth from the export of. 
627 

Currency, the issue of notes from the 
banks of the three Presidt'ucies discon- 
tinued. A State issue of iiank notes, .625 
Cuijouge; its magnifloenoe; conquered 


by Mahmood of Gliuzni, 21. Dospoile.l 
by Maliomed Gliory, 20 „ 

Cuttack, ceded to tJie Mahrattas, lid 
ConqiuTcd from them by Lord Welles- 
ley, 209. Distiirhances creatcu by op- * 
pressivi* landlords and oppressive laws, 
«:i9. q'ranquillity restored by justice, 
.■{40. Desolating famine of 1800, 528 


TVM.HOrsrE, Lord, Governor-Gone/, il. 

^ 4.57. Cut break at Mooltan.458, Pro- 

e<“eds to tin- iiortli-west, 401. Aftejj.the 
vu’tory of Guzerat anm-xes the Punjab. 
409. His excellent arrangements for its 
gnveriimeiit. 470 l)r:iwn into a war 
with Burmah, 470. His adimraiilo orga- 
nisation of tbt> expfshtion, 474. Pro- 
(‘ceds ill pi'rson to Rangoon to (lyickew' 
(hmeral Godwin, 475, Annexes Pegu' 
475. Annexes Satara, 470, And ISag- 
por<*, 477. And J hansi, 478. Sanctions 
the I'xtinetioii ol the royal title and jiri- 
vilegcs of 1 he tmhoh of tin* Carnatii', 479. 
Settles all uiflieullies with the Nizam, 
fso. Ordered Irom )iom(‘ to incorporate 
Ou(h‘. 48;i, Jiis administrative refonm ; 
cheap ami iiniforni jmstage, 484. The 
Gaug<‘s Canal, 484. Railroads, and his 
great minute, 485. Tlie electric telio 
grapli, 487. Charaeti^r of liis adminis- 
tration, 487. His iireniatnre death, 487 
Darius, hi.s conquests in India, 9 
Diaiean, its early Instor.v, 15. First inva- 
sion lay the Mahomedans, 30- The 
greater part subdiu'd by thorn, 32. Lost 
to tiie Crown of Dellii, 30, Bi.se of the 
Bahniinee kingdom, 42. Us greatest 
minister Mahomed Giiwan, 43. It is 
broken up and live kingdoims estah-i 
bli.shed, 43. Incessant w.irs Ix'tweew 
them, 4k Comiiletely conquered by 
Aurungzebe, sueceediHl by universal 
anarchy, 89. IVaee and tranquillity /.'res- 
tored by Lord Wellesh'y, 247 
Delhi, the H indoo king of, 20. Boeonies 
the Mahoiruidau capital, 27. Captured 
and idundcri'd hy Timur, 37. The new 
city, built hy Shah Jehan, 74. Plun- 
dered by Naviir Shah, 105. Amount of 
booty carried away, 105. Plundered by 
tlu^ Abdalee, 134. liord Lake enters it, 
208. Besieged by Holkar, defeiuhid by 
Coloncd Oehterlony, 273. Ceeiipied by 
the insurgent scfioys, 49(5. I^rotraeted 
usiege and capture of it, 510 
Dc'wanee of the three Soobahs granted to 
Clive by the emperor. 101 
Dooiidhoo Puut. the Nana Sahib, leads 
the revoH; at Cawiipore, 501. Chased 
out of India, and dies in Nepal, 518 
Dost Mahomed. Lord Auckland dethrones 
him, 398. He flies to Bokhara, 398, 
Heturns to Afghanistan and defeats 
English troops, and surreudei^, 403. 
Restored to liberty, 431.. Joins the 
Sikhs. 401. His army chased out of tno 
Punjab, 4(>8 „ 

Dumas, Governor of Pondicherr^, er^^- 
largos French power ; crea-es a sepoy 
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urmy ; baffles the Mahratta general, and Govcrnor-Genonilsliip and declines it, 
is created a nabob, 113 382 

Juplei#, his great g<‘niu.s; builds up England, General, repulsed at llykulzye, 
Chandernagore ; governor of Eondi- -iid 

cherrj^; assumes oriental state, 114. 

His vast ambition ; espouses the cause 

of Cliunda Sahib, and makes liim nabob T^E R,t)KSIlEIlE, emperor, in bondage to 
of the Carrmtic. 118. Iteeeives Al<»zull«*r tlie Syuds ; grants privileges to tiio 

Jung with great nomp. 111). Ho is at Gomp'Uiy, n't. Disallows tins eonee.ssion 

the imight of his glorv, 122. Supersishsl miuh- to Mie Mahrattas by one of the 

#»y his Company, am! returns to Paris. Synds. who marches to Delhi and 

J2r>. Ills disgraceful treatimuit ami murilers him, 1)8 

end, 125. Fer(.>'/,eshuhur. tlie battle of, 418 

• l'\»x’s Imlia Dill ; its prijvisions ; rejeet('d 

by the House ot Jjords, 212 

h''AST INDIA COMPANy^ ineorporatt d Eniueis. Mr., his violent opposition to 
^ by Queen Elizabeth ; their (irst enti r- Mr. Hastings, 178. Tlio duel, ISl 
prisi'N, i;{8. Their establishments at Pranks, General, eoinpa:rs the souilu'rn 
.Madras, Domhay, and Bengal, 131). portion of Omh*. .5 U5 

They make war on tlie emperor, and Pn-iudi, the, ai rivi* in India ; foinid Fondi- 
arc3 obligcii to rtdlre, 140. All tlieir cherry, 112. M ar with tlu^ English, 1 1 1. 

establishments in Ibrngal abandoned, Deconu? supremo in the Carnatic*, 121, 

141. They are invited liaek and buihl And at Hyderabad, 1 21). Lose; Cliander- 

Oalcutta, and fortify it. It2. A rival inigoro, and all power in Bengal, 150. 

Comiiany establislied in liondon, its PondicdK'rr.y captured and their jiower 

disastrous results, 142. ^riu*. two Com- in the Jleccau extinguislied, 132 

panie.s united, 14;i. Send an embassy to Fulhrrton, Col., his successful expedition 
•D(*llii, ami obtain jirivilegc^s wliich are frustrated by tlie Madras Council, 203 
nullilied by Moorslied Kool.v K'lian, 

144. Loss of Calcutta, and tiudr estab- 
lishments extinguished in Bengal, 147. /"-IHAZEE-OOD-DE JON blinds the cm- 
Regain their power, and make a nabob peror and deposes him, 134 

of tlieir own, 152. Acquiro the Dowa- Gliiljie dynasty, 30 

nee, 101. Gross abmsc'sof th<>ir Govern- Gholam Kadir plunders Delhi and hlimis 
inent and interferenee of Farliameiit, the (‘iniieror; captured by Sindia and 

173. The Itcgulating Act, 174. Placed hacked to pieces, 230 

under the Board of Control, 213. Char- Ghore dynasty, 23 

ter of#7i)3, 233. Oliarter of 1813, and (Jliuzni becomes independent. 19. Pil- 
loss of their Indian monopoly, 301). laged by Alla-ood-deeu, 24. Extinction 

Charter of 1833 and loss of China tradi* ; of the dynasty, 24. T'aken by the 

exist only as a political agcmciy, 380. English, 397. Tlie furtilioations blown 

I Charter of 18.53 ; its modilicivtious, 48S. ut>. 427 

Tlieir power and possessions trans- Gillespie, General, quells the Vellore 
ferred to the Crown, 520; tlieir hxial mutiny, 2H)». Captures Fort Cornelis, 

»#my extinguished, as well as their 303. Killed at Kalunga, 314 

navy, 524 Goddard, Gc'iieral, his expedition across 

lidwitrdes, Lt., raises a force and defeats the Continent, 187. His treaty with 

Moolraj, 400, His great energy and the Gaikwar, 187. Captures Ahmeda- 

services during the mutiny, 498 bad, clnise-s Sindia and Holkar, 188. 

liJectric telegraph established, 486 His unsuccessful expedition to Poona, 

LJgiu, Lord, Governor-General ; his death, 189 
526 Golconda, becomes an independent king- 

Lilleidiorough, Lord, Governor-General, dom, 34. Absorbs the Hindoo state (>f 

419. His lirst proclamation, 423, Hi.s 'relingana, 67. Tim celebrated minister 

subsequent vacillations; recalls the Meer Joouila, 71. Tlie capital taken by 

troops from Afghanistan and thwi treachery, 89. The •dynasty extiu- 

orders tliom to advance, -125. His jubi- guisheil, 89 

lant proclamation. 429, His eccentric Gough, Kir Hugh, (afterwards Lord 
proclamation of the gates, 430. As- Gough),defcalHtheMahrattasatM:iha- 

sembles .a largo army at Feroze[)ore, 4.31. rajpore, 410. Battles of Moodkee, 147. 

Annexes Siiide, 435, l.s present at the And Ferozeshuhur, 448. Engagement 

battle of Maharaj pore, Ah). Tlie inuti- at Ramnuggur. 462. Battle of Cliillian- 

iious army of Gwalior extinguished, 440. walla ; lie is recalled, 46b. Victory at 

He is recalled; character of his admin- Guzerat, 467 

istration, 441 Oour, destruction of the city, 66 

I’llphinston®, General, in command at Guzerat, becomes an independeTit king- 
•Cabul; his utter incompetence results dom, 39. Occupied by Humayoon; 
in the ruiti of the army, 409 annexed to the enijiire by Akbar, 40 

BlpliiTistone, Mr. Mount Stuart, his em- Guntoor Sircar, proceedings of the 
^btissy to ^hui, 293. Twice ofl’ered the Madras Council regarding it, 193 The 
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Nuara Hurrpiul<T8 it to Lord Coni- 
wallw, 218. riumiertid by the Pindareea, 
322 

Gwalior, taken t)y Ca[)tain Popham, 188. 
Advnnro of Sir HukIi <iongh to it in 
1813, 43y. Oi-t vipiod l)y 'I'antm Topee and 
recovored b^ Sir llugli 515 


ITALP KATTA order enforced by Lord 
‘ ^ W. Ih iitiock, 3.'>8 
llallj<i:i> . Sir PiMlonck, Kecndary to the 
(Joveiiiiiierit of Ib'iigal ; its hrst Lieu- 
tenaiit-tJoveriKir, 4sy 
Ilainilton, Mr, t he surgeon, curoH the eni- 
})4't'()r and oiitains pnviieg<*s lor tlie 
('o)npan.v, lit 

Harcluige, Sir Henry, (iovernor-General ; 
ins anleenlcnts, 142. Piuihts lour 
b.itll'*'. witii the Sikhs, 4.'>3 ll('Ktor<s 
iiie Ihinj ih. Raised to iJie peerage, 

454. Disposes o( C’ashtneis* to (lohih 
Sing, 153. 1^‘dueeH I he ai my 45.5, Jlis 
uiovahle lingmies, 45(». Ills civil lui- 
provenients, 45t5 

llarns, Geneial, ins IMysoro cniupaign, 
2P5 

Hastings, M'arren, liis early care'-r; ap- 
])ointed inemher o! I'ouncil at Madra-s; 
(iovernor of llengal, 175. Him vigorous 
relornis, iTik Lngages in th(‘ Koinlla 
war, ITC). Stdl.s Corah and Allahabad to 
the naboli of Oudi', Appointed 

f Jovernor-deneral and bullusl b.\ his 
(olleagiieh, J77. Tilt* case of Nnnkoo- 
luar, 17!*. His energet c coinluct on 
tin* di'st ruction of liailhe’s iletHchinent, 
Ilk). Piglits a tliiel with Mr. Prancis, 
Is]. H is liarsh conduct towards Che.t t 
Sing; he escanes to t'hnnar, 208. Con- 
s(*nts to the plunder of the llegunis, 200. 
Returns to ICngland, 210. His rect p- 
lion, 210. His impeachuient ; Ins ae- 
ulttal; lilt* itiin ot his linnnceN, 211. 
lis character. 211 
Hastings. Lord, (loveriuir-f.'eneral : his 
antecedents, 310 l orced into a vt ar with 
the TSi’eniiulese , obtains two loans from 
the nnlioti of Omie, 313, Sut»sidiar.\ 
treaty with Nagpoie. 322. 'lakt's the 
thdd against tlie Pimlart*es; their com- 
plete destruction. :>;U. NN ar with Hie 
Mahrattu.s, 328. (Irand result of the 
Mahratta and Pindaree war, 33t. His 
alliances with the native nrnu'es in 
IHndostan, 327 \higra<*ions thanks of 
Parliaiiiont, 3;{7. Hostility of the 
Directors to him, 337. His encourage- 
ment of education, 338. His liberality 
to the nress, 330. All'airs of l^aimer anil 
Co. at U^derahail, 312 Financial pros- 

{ loritv, and territorial increase during 
lisadiniuistratioii, 340. Ills unfortunate 
association with Palmer and Co. at 
HyderaViad, iH-'b Condemned by the 
liidia House, 345. Ungrateful return 
for ins services, 345 

Havelock, General, sent to command the 
movable column at Allahabad; his 
numerical force, 501. Defeats the muti- 


HYD 

neers at Futtelipore, at Onao, at Pandoo- 
nudtlee, and at Cawnpore, 505. ^presses 
the Gauges to relieve Lucknow ; beats 
the enemy at Aong; falls |ack to 
Alunglewar, 500. Again advances into 
Oude ; defeats the seiioys, and returns 
to Cawnpore; advances to Lucknow a 
third time witli 8ir James Outram, and 
relu'ves the besieged gariisoii,5U7. Dies 
at Lucknow', 612 f 

Herat, description of the countrv, 3l«. 

'I lie city besieged by the king of Persia; 
defendeil by Lt. Potlingcr; tlie sirgo 
ruiM-d,,3y4. Major Todd, i nvoy ; obliged 
to w'ltiidraw the mission, 40-1 
Heytsbury, Lord, sworn in as Governor- 
(Jeiieral ; the ajipointment caiicellud, 
382 

High courts eslahli.slied, 625 •• 

Hindoo College established, 338 
llindoostan, its boundaries,!. Its state 
on the invasion of Malionied Ghory, 24. 
Ami on the invasion of Kaher, i5 
Holkar, rise of the family, 101. Mulhar 
Kao, deleated by the Abdaleo, 135, 
Sustains a cruslnng (h'feat by Sindia’s 
army, 2(51. Admirable administration (C 
A.\lah h\t‘, 200 

Holkar Jeswunl Rao, his jiroci'edings, 200. 
.loun‘d hv Ameer Khan and plunders 
Malwa, 201. Defeats Sindia's army, 201. 
Is dt*leated by Sindia’s general, 201. 
Marches to Poona, and ix'ats Ibc Pesbwa 
and Smdia, and occupies I’ooiia, 202. 
His wild )>rocecdings and insolent de- 
mands, 271. Lord Wellchley declares war 
against Imn. 272. He comjicls Colonel 
Monson to retreat, 273. Resi(*ge\ Dt'lhi 
and obliged to relire, 273. i^Junders the 
Dooab, 273. D(‘feaLed at Dceg, 27 1. 
Chased by Lord Lake into the Punjab,^ 
and sues for peae(*, disi (‘putable treaty 
made by Sir Georgi* Harlow, 282. He 
iluiiders the Punjab, Jeypon* aj'd 
ioondee, 2S3. State ol atl’airs at Indore, 
]sll-17. 32(5. The army marches down to 
join tile 1't‘sliwa, and is dehmted at 
Mehidporc; treaty of pca(*c, 333 
Holland, Governor of Madnus; bis gross 
misconduct ; dcsi'rts Ins post, 219 
Hojie, Brigadier, the Hon. Adrian, killed, 
518 

llimiayooii. Emperor ; cedes the Trans- 
Indus provinces to his brother; d(*feats 

i lahadoor Shall of Guzerat, 47. Is 
ieleuted and ei.j»elied Irom India by 
Shere Shah, 4.8. His w'anderings and 
adventures, 4S. Reeross(‘s the Indus; 
recovers hi.M throne, and dies, 60 
Hyderabad, tlie contingi'iit. 341. Mal- 
adimmstration of Chuiidoo Lall, 342. 
Palmer and Co. make advances, and 
become a power in the State, 342. Their 
debt paid off, 344. Districts assigned for 
the pay of tlie contingent, 4^0 
Hyder Ali, his rise and progress; his 
Vnoranee of letters; bis first distinoUoir; 
deposes tlie raja of Mysore, and .akes* 
possession of the government, 106^ 
Acquires rich booty at Be&nore» 167. 
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I}IU 

Joins tlu* Ni/.nn :i^ainst tin* Kn^lish; is 
(k'fcatld hv Sinilli, 170. Kcc-ovt-rs 

Ins losses, and dic{jit('H jx^ace under the 
walls (Jf JMadras. 171. Defeated at l\lil- 
fxota liy tlie Malirallas; l)e.siefj:e<l live 
u (s‘ks; makes peace with them, and cedes 
mneli territory, 17-- Join.s the confede- 
racy against the English, lOk Jinrsts 
on tin; (.'avnatie, lOa. Anniliilates 
^folonel l{ailli(‘’s fotKC, llHi. Thrice 
defeated hy Sir liyre t o(»li‘, 11)7- Jlis 
<!ealh, L>()1 


IIUEMIIIVT, Adil Shah; his inagniluant 
luiildiiiys at lleejapore, 8t* 

.'Jnahi'ii of Jonnpore, the ext raordi)iary 
* nnmher and magniliet nee of his •aliliees, 
JS 

Imad Shahee dynasty estahli.slK'd at Ilerar, 
It 

liMfx'.v, Sir Elijah, n})pointed chief of llie 
Smider (lourt, :^07. (I'reat ad^antagis 
of Ids service, '2o7 

l.iliia, its houndaries, divisions, area and 
population ; early history and idirono- 
lo^y, 1, 1!. Its ahorigines, :t. The period 
f)f its greatest liti rary eminence,!:’.. It.s 
state at the perioil of Mahomed (il.ory, 
lit, Of l>.ah(‘r’H invasions. P*. Of Nailir 
Sliah’s irruption, 105. < >f J.ord W Cllesh y’s 
advent, ‘J.'i'.t. On tlic arrival of Lord 
Hast mgs. :il 1 
IndiL’-o distnrbanees. .5‘J t 
1 stalin' ca^itnrcd, lit) 


.AV.\ strengthened hy Ts’aiioleon, :’>0'_’. 
" (.'oiKiuered liy hord Alinto, .SO.'! 

.! (‘haiidci’ Shah, killed by Eeroksheri', 0(1 
"1 eli#ngeer .‘ ueceed.s A khar on I he t hrone ; 
Ids ernelty, (>.!. Jlis marriage with 
Jehan ; her character ami intlu- 
etn c, (I t. I'ailnre of his exiieditions lo 
tin' iicecan, (15. Extinguishes Oo*lv- 
jioia', (15. Endtassy of Sir Tliomas Koe 
to Ids court, (la. Is sci'/aai hy hisgcmual 
INlohahet ; rescued hy Noor jehau ami 
dies, (18 

J(‘han Lodi, revolts in the Deccan; his 
dent h, ilt) 

Jellalahad, fort ified liy General Sale, 
Ah.sited with .a siiceession ot earl Iniu ikes, 
421. Tielievetl hy' General I’ollork, 122 
Jenghis Klian de.solates Central Asia, 2H 
Jeypore, Ameer Khan invades it; int.er- 
ventioTi of t lie Governor-General; the 
raja refuses a subsidiary alliance, ;J2:}. 
And accepts it, 1128 

Jhansi annexed hy Lord Dalhousie, 478. 
The* ranee recovers it during the; 
mutiny; sjie massacres the Eurojicans, 
Al:l. Her martial character and her 
d('utJt, 615 

Jttnn^Tfire, an independent kingdom ; 
••ibrahiin greatest monarch; extinc- 
, tiou of the kingdom, 38 


If-ALOOll MALIK, the gemu al of Alla- 
oo«l-d«‘en, <'om)Uers Warnncid ami 
the Carnat ic, :’>1. Ravages t he 1 teeeaii ; 
his infamons eomlnet and death. ;12 
K ala -pa liar, acoiu erl ed 1 1 imloo, «‘i>o(|iier,s 
( )ri.''S.'i, and perseetdes t lie llimloos, .'.i; 

' Kc.sari <lynast.y in ( tri.ssa, 17 
Khiva, a Jlnssian army .si'ut agaill.^t it, 
and obliged to ref ire, Idt 
Kiiyheri'es, annihilati' Akiiar’s army, 57 
Kolajiore, a Mahiatta principal i I y. t In- 
rival of Salani, sinks into in.Mgnilieance, 
101 

Kooroos, their strnggh-s with tlu- I’an- 
iloos. 5 

]\oot nh-ooil-deen Jlihiiek eslahlislu-.s the 
slav<; <lynast.\ ; niake.s Delhi his capital. 

Koolnh Shahee, dynasty estahlislied at 
( hileonda, 14 
Kory gaum, liallU* of, IV’.o 


7 .\J50li UD( »■ NAIS, his improvements 
at tin- Maiiiitnis; arrives at l’"mli- 
<dirrry with a Ihcl ; mdeei.sne actii.n 
with the I'limlisli, 115. Captures 
Madr.'ts; his <lissetisiotis with DitpN i.\, 
I'd. llelnnis to Laris; thr(.)\vn into the. 
Last lie and dies, i p; 

I, a ke. ( h-m-ral (afterwards I au-d ' , eapt nr<>s 
Ailygurh, 2(17. Heats Smdia h'loia- 
Delhi and at Laswaree, 2ti'.). Capl'ires 
Deeg ; hcsiegi-s Llmvtpore and fails. 27 t. 
Liirsiie.s llolkar into t he Lnnjal), 2M 
Lall Sing, paramour of the ram-e, pi ime 
minister at Lahore, 4t5. Deposed lor 
I reaehery and Ifaiiished, 15 t 
La liy, governor ol Londiehei ry, JoO. < 'ap- 
tnres St. David, 1:0. .\ssails 'I'anjore 
aml retiri's, h'to. I, ays sx-ge to Madras 
ami fails, IHI. Recalls Lossy, 12'J. De- 
feated by Colonel Coote at, \\’andewasli, 
]:5L ih-sieg(-d in J’oiidieherry, and 
obliged to surrender; returtis to 1‘aris ; 
tried ami beheaded, i:52 
Lawrenci*. Major Stringer, engaged two 
years in the siegi; ot 'rrichinopnly . 
obliges tlie l'’reneli to surrender, 12;. 
Defends ALulras, Lit 

Lawrenee, Sir Henry, resiih-nt at Lahore, 
455. Lilts down opposition at Cash- 
mere, 4.54. Cumiiiisiom r in Oiide, un- 
able to stem tlx* revolt, 500. Disaster 
at. Chinhnt, 500, Killedjiy tbe bursting 
of a shell, 501 

Lawrence, Sir John (afti-rwards Loiil 
Jjawrenee), head of the Lalioia: admini- 
stration, 4‘»7. JDs extraord inary eiw rg.v 
tinring tlie mutiny, 4'dO. Lulists Sikii 
regiments for the siege of Delhi, 5u'.>. 
His opinion of tlie mutiny, 5!'J. Aii- 
Iiointed (Jovernor-Geueral, 527. His 
jioliey in the contest in Afghanistan, 
.521>. His minute tui canals, 529 
Littler. Sir John, his position at Loodiana 
and Ferozeshuliur, -l-iS 
Lodi dynasty seated on the Delhi throne, 
3S. Ihrahmi, Hu; last of the, princes, 
alienates liisiioblc.s who invite Haber, 39 
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INDEX 


MAC 


]\TArAiri’\Ijy, liOrd, ji:f)vrrtior < 
(Jras, r<,M( ’ ‘ 


(.f Ma- 

(aitrar.v to his iiistiuc- 
tidMs laf «*s wit li 'I'ippof). 1»(K. k«-- 

hisrd th<‘ (l(ivrni<tr-(«<*ii« ral.sliip, 1115 
Miu-imlay, Mr., his \i»s<-nptn>i> <>ii tlu* 
stntiM- <if Lord Willmni Ih-iitiiirk, :iK<t. 
llr ^rivcs a ratal blow lo ori«‘iilulisni, 

1 1 IS penal code, Tj^ri 

Mariiaii^hten, IM r. \V\ {alt*‘r\vards Sir 
William), mivoy with Sliali Soojah. o'.tr». 
His treaty v\ifli tlie AlVhans, tr,!. In- 
veigled liy Akliiir Khan atul inurdered, 
114 

Maepliersun, Sir .lohn. noverimr-tJencral 
lui mfirini ; his ecnnninieal rernnns, tilTi 
Madias, its ronndation, its growth, l.'tii. 
Captured hy Lalimirdonnais, lit!, ke- 
s'oied at the peact* <d' A i.\-la-Chapel)e, 
117. kesie^ed liy Jadly witlnait smaa^ss. 
Kin. 'I'Ik- ( roveriKir Mr. I’alK ’s <list;r;nv- 
Inl treaty willi the Mi/.am, 1<‘.'.». Drawn 
inti) a \\ar witli ll\der whieh is mis- 
uianaKed, when he dictates peaia*, JTl. 
Demoralised li,v ilealitiic in the naholi’s 
tlehl.s, ‘Jl {. War with llvd<‘r, KD. A 
desoiat iiitr fiimiiK', 2ntt. thsrespntahle 
treaty with 'I'lppoo. i!n4. Mutiny of 
Lniopean olliia-rs, ; t»T 
.Alaharajjtnre, liaitie of, l id 
Mahmoud of ( ilni/.ni, invaile.s India ; con- 
ducts twelve (Wpedit lulls ; his expiahtiun 
tu .Mooltan, to ISa|.>-ar<a»te, to ThaiM-sur. 
‘JO. 'J’u (’iinomie. and Sumnatli, HI. Jlis 
deal li and clifiracter, HH 
Mahomed. Ins hirth ; c.stahli.slics his creed 
in Araiiia, IS 

,M ahuim dun iMii, its rapiil lanapiests, IS 
IMalioimal Ali. mdioh of tlie Carnat ic; Ids 
cause ispuiised liy the iMa<l ras a ut liori> 
ti(‘s, 12 t. L rices the spoliation of 'I'an- 
ji'ia*, Ida. His d' his the source ot tie- 
jnuralisat ion at Matiras; tlie shameless 
proeeednnrs ((iinieeled with Ihein.HKi. 
I'aul otl nilhout enquiry hv Mr. i>uii- 
das. 21 t 

]\lahom(>d (Jhory, founder of 3Iahomedan 
eisatness 111 India, 24. Demolishes 
Hindoo power in Hmdostan, 2»i. liis 
ileal li and charaeter, :*7 
Ala.'iomed Shah of (»ii/,erat. his lirilliant 
iei|jn of forty .\-ears. .ijl Creates a narr. 
Ins eoiitli.'is ^^l^h tiie |’ortm:nese..id 
^Liliomed Sliali.i'intieror ol Delhi. ilefeatiMl i 
hy Naiiir Shall, hut restoml to tin 
tlnaine, id.*.. H'*' death, l:;:* 

Maliiattas, desniplion if t he count i. ''''' 
tlieir rise and nroicress. 7f>- 'I'heir militiC'; 
power. 77. 'I heir greatness ei. aie.l 
Se\a.)ee. 77. (tlllv U Vest U'e of iMeir u, 
piroleft in ir.so, s»l. The re*:, ut kr- V. 
raj retires t.i laujore.new .s_\stein ' 

< .lacCo/i.v. J>i. Com/)ar;sun of tl, 
armii-s with tlmse of the .Moicul. 

Tin y Inillh' am/ /mf.Mie Anriinicz* l)e..^,Q;. 
J>iseord amonic them , the rival Imusi 


MYS 

their power, Id.'). 'J'otally deflated at 
J'ani/nit, ld7. Renew their 
to Hindoslaii. and plunder tlie Jtajpoofs 
the Jaid.s, and the Itohillas, A72. ke- 
ealled to l‘oona. 17;5. Defeated hy tlie’ 
KukIisIi umh-rColoiiel KeatiuK, lS;l. Con- 
clude th<‘ treaty of 1‘oonuidiir with Col. 

\ I'pt'iii, 1S4. Komhay tionneil send an 
: expedition to koona, wlneh fails; eon- 

ventuin of W nricinm, ISd.. Treaty of Sai- 
hye, liid. Defeat the N e/am at Kuriflti, 
2.i.d. .loin iiord Cornwallis in tin- war 
with Tippoo. 22d. 'I'reafy of itasseiiu2d,'l. 
VV'ar with the l'hiKli«h-. Sindia and the 
Na>rpor<‘ raja toiaily defeated laiK<' ' 
tioms of their dominion.s annexed, 270- 
War with tlie kmclish in l>'17, .S2.s. 
'I'ln'ir power eoinph'telv annihilated, 

Mahratta ditch at Calcutta, l td 
Malik Amher the great stalesman and 
gmieral of Ahmeduiigur. <>r>. llis death, 
»U> 

Malwa, kimcdom of, est.ihlished hy fhlawur 
Khan, ,‘$d. Brilliant rencn of Mahomed 
(diil.jie; eeivnt rieilies ol his son, 4), 
Annexed to (inz<*rat, II. ('otiquered hy 
the Mahrattas and divided I elwei ii 
Sindia and Holkar, Kil 
Martin. M.. the earliest of French colonists ; 

Ins extraordinary ciien.’^y, 112 
.Mauritius, th<*. occupi<*d l»y the Fr<‘fich, 

1 12. Great ih-predat ions of its privateers. 
.Sdl. ('aptured hy IjOial IMinto, .'dll 
Mayo, Lord, < Jovemor-GcniTal. his A fichaii 
))oli(y, .TIU. His slate railways; his 
jiopnlanty, and tr.agie death, r/Ki 
.Meduws. G< m., his abortive eailiiiaiirn in 
Meson-. -2d 

MeeV Cossim. created nahoh of Beng;il, 
his vitcorons admintslral mn, m.ik'S 
Mongh.vi his (-apifal ; creates an armr, 
lad. Disjmles about the transit duties 
with the Council; their base eonhict, 
K)7. 'I’hey di-elare war witli liim ; lie is 
clefeafi'd and /lies, aft«-r massac-ring ail 
his J0urop«>an prisoners, ITiS 
ikeer Jailier. mad<- nalioh. 152. Is deposed, 
J.5d. Made nahoh a .secmid time ; Ins 
tleatli, I ftp 

Me<T,,' "• Adrian, killed. its 

‘y IRuperor ; cf-des the Trans- 

/r V of Guzerat, 47. 

exfielied from India by 
ite 'vanderings and 
.atrd the Indus; 

' die.M. .50 


J- 


^ ■! J tireelors.^'''*'^’ 

'/y '* F I rsl t ; < . V . ;H» - Mai- 

■ '^il 1 ng I lovi rnor-( leiier.-o.i 342. 

■ .« viy ot thf press, which’, 

pj- .(fig to file Ihi'rrtor'i, und ho rc.sjgii 
sen ii-f. dsi. Covernor of -Canad;, 
"d .lainaiea, .Js t 


Saiavaand Kofiifiori'. t'i. 'J'hoy inv -^'ore, .-t principality erenH'd for tlie o\d 
Bengal, and obtain tlie eesshvi of dynasty hy l.ovd W'elieslcy, 24S. Thein- 

1 4i‘). 'i'lu'y inarch to tlie Indus, '^eurrigdile conduct ot the raja eiJeutes a 

Ohtavu large cessions of territory n voit ; ipielied iiv Bvitisli Iroop'k, 

the Nizam; they are at tin- wuiiU. Lord \V. Benlinek takes oV-r the admi- 
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jii><traf ion, It is rostor<‘d to his 

:i(lo|)ti|il son, 51^1 

.■Minlo, liOi'd, ( iovonior-Gf'iiorni, his anf«*- 
c(-(toiitji, 2S.S. J 1(> oxt inmiislirs anardiv 
ii! l>nii(lN‘cmi(l, I’tXi. Aircsls tlu> pro- 
ol' lvUMi<‘(‘t Sin^, L’tK‘5. Sciuls an 
(■U)l):».ss.\ to ( a)[)ul,21l.‘*. And t<>lVrsia, 21>t. 
lidoiiVrt's t'oi' 1 h(! proioclion of raja 
of N:iKP<>i''s Procreds to ]Madr:ison 

t li(' imiliny of tlic Kuroncan olhcors. 
ra)»l\u os lJourl)on and’tlir IManritiiis. ;iOl . 

down piracy in llic Ar5d)ian seas. :>(»(». 
A^coni|)aiiies tilt' exjH'tht itin to .lava, 
wTiicli IS coiKpicrcd, lliseariiesl 

ti'presciital loll to till' Conrl for tlie 
siippressioii of the I'iiniaiees, dod. He is 
supci'scticii ; nici'its of his a(i in ini strut ion , 
;:(i7 

’Vlopol ♦lyiiast y, (‘sf ahlished liy Italier, ll 
^l oil I Lomiery. dr. Kolierl , nn'tnher of tlii' 
hoard of adnnnisLral loll, -iTd. Disarm, 
Die niiilinoiis sepo.ss at J,/a))orc, '11)8 
M < II xlkee . hat I le oj’, ■! 17 

Mooll.in, IMoolraj, suct'ccds his father as 
Liovcrnor, iriS. Alunters two KiikIisI 
otiicers and revolts, -los. Defeated li.'i 
//euteiiant J’-dwardes, tr»'.t. Shut up in 
Alooltan and Ix'siefn'ti liy (General Whisli, 
li(t, .Joined liy Sliere Sing and tl 
sieue raised, 4()(). (leneraJ Whisl 
iciiif'oret'd, renews tln'siegi'; lirave tle- 
Icnee liy ,\l ooira j ; eapt ure of tin' city, 
in*!. Uloolraj eoiuieinned to iinprison- 
ni.'iit anil dies. 4di» 

^Mon.son, CoJonel, lii.s disastrous n’treat, 

iil oorslu'd J\oo]y Jxlian, nppoinli'd soolia- 
ilar ol* I’.engal. Foiiinis tlm city of 
Moorshedaliad , eni ouraires native trade 
and discourages tliat of iJie Company, 
lid. Ji is prosperous admitiisti ation. Hint 
deal li, l-hd 

Mutiny of th*' lAiropean oflieers, tlo' 
li^sl, in Id,), 'J'lie .second, in 17'.*5, 

y*'). 'J’he t Idl'd, in IMO, 

Aliii.uiy of liie sepoys in 1.7'). At 

\ elioie, Of tin- Cth at IJarniek- 

poi'c, Of th*' native n*trim*'nts in 

IM.i- 14, Of fhe .‘iSth in iSoJ, .Wd 

Mutiny ol 18 .'j 7, Die last an*l greali-st ; tli<‘ 
gieas*’d earlndgi's t)i*; immediat** cause 
of It, JiJ] iJiesi'jioys witJi lej-j'or ainl iii- 
dignal ion, 1112. d'Jiey reject all i-xpia- 
natioii ; <'v< ry n giment in JJindostan 
till* d with a liostil** f*‘*-liiig, 4'.»;}. Tlu- 
paucity of I'iurupean troops fiiriiislil*s 
tlie ojiportumly, 1'):;. 'I'he Mth Qio'i'ii’s 
iiroiiuiit round from ilanu*ii)n, and tlu' 
I'.Mli *tisiir loeil . -I'.i.'l. Oiilhreak <if tlie 

1 egiiueiits at M**erut, KKli .May ; massacre 
ol J'.uroi" ans, lU.d. llisgraei ful supiii*'- 
ness (d (iriu'ntl JlcV. ilt 111 C(ili Hi:tin}, , 
407. Til*' iiiulnu *'! s j>r<iei < *l. unpur.sned 

i" I^ Jhi ; tJi<‘ n f:iiitrntf> there trutcniise 
viin tJn-m, an*] ma^.saere Die Euro- 
peans, ani s*t up a iMogui tiiroiu', 41 m;, 
^*'poys disarme d at J^ahorty and at otlier 
htat»(,>ns in llio Punjab, 4hH. llevoit of 
Jiaii*U\*i regiments Vietween the Sutlej 
and Allabllbad, Revolt of Uie regi- \ 


NAN 

nieiits in ()u*l<‘, .'"lOO The r{esi*l* ney 
liesiegid for twelve we*'k.s. .7(11. iv*'- 

volt of tlie regiiio'Mts at (’awnpore. .'■)(il. 

cut niulimeiit in\*'sl*‘d lor lliree 
M<'*'ks; til*' (d ll* ral surr*'ii*l<‘rs ; massa- 
ere of tin- l•iur<'p<■alls at tliegliaut, .7(12. 
Oem-ral Havelock repi'atetlly beats the 
sepoys aii*l retaki s (' iwnpore; atio- 
eious uiiir*l4'r *)f t lie woiiu'ii and ebildi i'u 
by tbe Nana, .70.7. Oeneral llav* leek 
twice endi-aviuiis to mar*'b to the n lu f 
*)f lau'kiiow, hut is niialil*'. .70ii. lie 
and Sir Ja.iies Outiain advan**' again 
\) th siuasss. .707. 'the siege of helli: 
orolraet*'*! I'or llir*'** nionihs, anil t lit* 
city eaplured after six tlays’ lighting, 
.710 Sir .i.'inies flntaain and liaveleek 
are besieged ni liOelviiow. .711. Ifelicved 
h\ Sir Colin Caiiipliell, .712. (7inipaigM 
:ig;iiii.sl the sepoy. s in (-'eiilral Intlia, 
.7i;j. lleliel ol l)har ami Saugor, .71;;. 
C;i))tur*‘ ol dliansi, .7i;i. I'seape of tlie 
lance. ,714. Hattie of Keoiieli, .711, 
Capture of ( kdpee, .714. 'I'otal th feat of 
the reliels, ,71 1 . 'I'liey reasseiiihle at 
Cwalier ; Ibghl of Siiidia,.7l.7. 'I'lii* rehels 
tleleafi'd, aiitl the uiuliny (ineiielied in 
Ceidral India, .71.7. C. nli'catHiii an*] 
I est oration of I he !aml in ( )ude, .717. 
Op* rations ill Roldleuml, .718. J’ea*'*' 

proelaime*!, .711). Cairso ol the mut iny, 
.7-20 

Miigudu, tlie kingdom estah/i.slic'd, JO. 

Its gi amleur. 11 
.Muhablia,rut., tlie, its legeiul, 4 
Miiiioo, Ids code, 7 

.M ul I ra, its magnilieeiit temples idundered 
by Mahmooil o' Cliiiy.ii), 21 
.Mysore, the llirone UMii'))* *] I »y Hyder Ali, 
j<U), liequentlied to Ins sou, 201. ('on- 

(piered and pari il ion*‘d hy hortl Welles- 
ley, 24S. A portion given to tiie ohl 
family sis a jiersoiial boon, 2 IS. M is- 
eomluet of the raja, anil assiiniptioii of 
t lie government liy Cord W . IJentim k, 
."<;2. 'J’lie raja ailopls a son, who is 
acknowledge*] as his iieir, .72'.) 


]\7A DJ R SHA JI, lii.s antecedents ; iin ade.s 
Alghaiiistan ; overruns 1 lie jOinjah; 
eaptUH's and plunders Jh-llii, and n*- 
tires witli tliirlv-two crores ol' rnjiees, 
10.7 

Nagpor*'. the raja gains ('ll issa, l id. Con- 
fedi-rati's with .Smdia against tlie Ceiii- 
pany, 2*;:;. Deleated at Argauiii. 2(;'.). 
•Signs the treaty of Deogaiim, aii<l cedes 
Orissa anil Jh'iar, 270. Appa Saluli, 
raja, ;)22. .41 lacks the liesidi'iiey, ,'imi is 

(ief'rutrh, .’j.'J2. 'J’lie kingdom re.sloi**!, 
:f.i2. AuiK'xed on the total Jaiiure o( 
hr its, 477 

Tsana Purnavi's**, Hie Mabratta Maeliia- 
veJJi, iii.s extraordinary gi'iiins, 2;j)k 
His deaVii.ami iVs I't.nseuueuees, 

Tsana SidiiVj (DfjomUioo Ihnit), loments 
Hw* sjiirit of i evuit , 701. Massac ro ab Hie 
Europeuus, men, vvomeii, and oiiildreu, 
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r>(y2. I)( f( lift'd ill ( ^'nviiiinrf, r.OB. (.’Jiasod I 
iiild Ndpruil Jind liicN. r>l,s ! 

Niipidr, liriiTJidicr, IiIn iiiiprovi'mcrit.s in ■ 
fill' rnnj.il), 171. H liiiliiiiiil charK*' of 

f 1 1 r • 1 M • I M , 7) 1 .‘i 

XapH-r, Sir ( 'harlfs, n roivi'v; (he snfiiciiM': 
ciiiilrol 111 Sind' , l",l. Hjs, violriit pro- i 
( ( I'd i nrs, i ;^. ('.ipfiiM", lOiiin m>;urli, i 
DrlVat. Ilir |:ri(K-ii"s al, Slia-aucc, : 
and hiippa, l".a 

Na pnlcdii lands in I';Lr\pt. ‘Jt-d Si iids a 
i itvi' aniiaii.i iit to India nn llic I'l'in**- of ^ 
Amih IIS L’.‘> 

N.diV' s n.vcludt d IVoui (vllic'- hy Lord 
( ol■J,^v;dlls, Adiiiilt'd liy Lord , 

V\ 1 1 i la 111 Lrii t iiH’k, oT.'l 

Na/tr .lum,', .sooliadar of tJii' l)(‘(‘('ai!, 
maiclios to tlic < 'ariial ic, llllt. His ; 
cause cspoiisi d liy tlio I'ditrlish, 1 l*i i 
H" is dcl'caled li\' Lossy and killed Ly ' 

I lie nal)' ill ol ( 'uiidapa, j I 

('oloiH'k Ills rallaiit (amdiu-t at 
l:.'iian's..Mi;i. Saves tiiefor! ol AHahal.a.I. 
.id I. .’M a relies \\ 1 1 h ( III I ram and Havelock 
1 .« 1 .1 lek now , a ml k ill-'d, ads 

N epaiil, (l< ."''nid ion of d, ’>1]. Lise and .■ 
pro^mess of t he (.'ooiMias, dH. Their 

e\ieiisive eoiapie'-fs. dll!. J'dieroaeliinenI 
on linldsli lernlory. dli!. Lord .Minto ; 
lads to ed' et a set l lenient, hl’J. Tlie\ | 
resolvi' on war, IMan of the oani- i 

pn^Mi; (adiire of tliree tlivisions, ,”11. 1 
(h neral ( lelit erlniiy ’s masterly laelies; i 
oliiires the court to sne for peace; a 1 
treaty eoneluded Imt not. rat died, 1117. 1 
Second eamjiaivn ; (leiieral (ichterlony ‘ 
heals t he .Nepauiese, and a treaty is (“on- j 
eluded, ;i!7. Jiim; llaliadoof marches 
w it h an army to piil down t he mnt ineer,s. 

7) Id 

Mieholsoii, llri^adier, arrives with his 
iiiovahle eohiiiiii ln'fore Helhi; the 
lioiinore paid 1 o his Lreiiins :tml valour; j 
leads 1 lie assault and is Killed, old I 

M i/ani-ool-iiiool k ((.'heen Killieli Khan) ■ 
\ ieemy ol'tlie Hecean ild. Leaves Helln 
in discusf, and lieeomes independent Jit I 

I I \ dcr.'iliad, Pil. Ln treated by the ' 
emperor to save the (“uipire from the i 
Mahrattas. hut is defealed hy tliein. Id:;, i 
TSi/.ain Ali, Ins son, assassinates his 1 
iiroilier Salahut .liinir. and ascends the 

t lirone of Hyalerahad. U’..'). Maki'sa treaty 
w'.lli the Madras (’ouned in 17t‘>d. idd. 
.Joins Hyder in attaekim: the I'lnirhsli. 
and IS rejieateftly defeated. Ids. ^iak<“^ 
another Iretily, lii'.i. I’roinotes a 
eoidederaey atrainst the LiiKlish ; 
nent r.il '/fd hy M r. H ast iii^s. l‘.i:{. Joins 
Jaird Lornwallis in (lie warwdli 'I'ijijioo, 
L*-d;aiid obtains ten it ory. Toially 

defeated hv the Aljihralia.s at Knrdia, 
Hisinisses his French force, lit:;. 
Joins Tvord Wellesley in the war with 
'I’ippoo, “J-iri. Cedes llu' territory h(“ 
acquired in th(' two wars, ilti*. Disputes 
about (he pay of tin' eonlmm'Ut settled 
iiy Lord Dalhousie, tSO 

Ndor .leiian, lier nrifiiin, married to Jehan- 


OPT 

fleer; Iwr iiiatui l/ieeiit conri, dl. Her 
ho.stildy to M(diahet, who si^v.e.s Hie 
emperor, whom sin* rescues, df. Loses 
her power on the death of Jj;liangeer, 
dS 

Northern Sircars frranted to IJnssy. J27 
(Hunted to llie (Ompaiiy by tlie em- 
peror, Id.". ]Madras ( am iieil at/ree to | lay 
(rilmte tor (hem to the Nizam. Kid 

N'ott, (ieneral. his (“onlliets at (!andah;ir, 
•Id.y. Adv.mees to Cahnl ; tiriiiics away 
the sandal-wood gJdes and Alahmond's 
mace from Clnc/ni and hlows nivCd' 
tort itiealions. P27 

N nnkooinar’s ciiarves nfrainst Hastini^s; 
aeeioed of toryery hy a native, tneil. 
eonvieteci, and hiuiK, ISO 


( jCHTLIil.ONY, Colonel (afterwards 
Sir li-ivid). Ids defenee of Deiln, 
•J7 H IS siiece.ssfii! eanipaivii in Nd'jiaiil, 
His see. nd eampaiyn term mat es 
III peace. ;:J7. His ordr rs lo assemble 
an army lo revist Doorjiin Sal of l>lmr(- 
pofc eoiiidermanded. and Ik' die.s oli M 
liroki'li lieai 1 , .■).■) t 

Oodypore, throne tilled liy Kama Sanva, 
•H. Its indepeiulenee virtually cMin- 
cuished, (>,■>. 

Oiissa, its early historv. Id, Uooddhist for 
seven eenluries; Hindoo dynasties ol 
tile Kesaris, and (hiUKa-Inmiisa, r>r>. 
(’oinpiered hy the kmi^ of J>ent;al and 
anm xed lo the empii'c, fid. Ceded to 
the iMahratlas, lid. AiiiieMed to thi' 
Coiniiaiiy’s dominion.s, lI7(). jVe (ilatiiiu 
famine, ,*i“2S 

Onde, Saadnt Ali, sooliadar of. Uh. He 
invades Ih har, and is totally dt'l'eatei^ 
Idd. His kinffhom restored by (live, 
Idl. Corah and Allahaliad heslovvod on 
tlie ('inpi'ror, hd. Urtres the war ’H-ilh 
tlie Kolnllas. 17(‘>. Obliged to cede 
Kenan'S to the Company, I7S. Visits 
Hastinijs at Clinnar, and obtains per- 
mission to pinmh r the Keyums, “Jd'.i. 
Vizier Ali atipointed naholj ; de)iosed 
for his ilh'vit iiuaey and vices, Lord 
WAdlesiey takes half th(“ territory to pay 
for the defence of the oHh'i- iiidf, “jr>r>. 
Lord Hastings jrives tlie iiaboh a royal 
t d le.lld.'i. \) retched stete e,f the eoniii ry 
in Jiord William lieiitinck's time; he 
t hrealeiis to tak(' over the frovern im nt , 
.”dii. Chroiiu' misiuh'; remoiist ranees 
of sneeessive (divenior-(h*nerals, 4S(). 
Colonel Sleeman's report, dsl. (d'ln'iul 
<)nt rain’s report, tsi^. Lord Dallionsie’s 
minute, -LS2. Tloiiie authorities order 
(he annexation of it, is:: 

Out ram (afterwards Sir .rames) pursues 
I)o-t ]\iahomed, lltKS. His jiroefiedirifrs 
in Siiuh‘, LH. Arrives at Cawnpore with 
re.iiforeeiiK'nts, .')(17. Ced(‘s tile eoiiunapd 
to Havelock; relu'ves tlu' fravrison of 
l.uekiiow. 507. Is liloekaded; r^liw^d 
by Sir Colin Camjibell. .'di ' f* 
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1 )A< n )’.S (Icfcnro of Cocliin, first «!<*- 
nionst riles f lie superiority of rOu; -»- 
peau (Uer ualiva' troops, I(i;» 

Vrindya dynasty, in the I>ec<'an 
i'auifiiif^. llalicT’s \ietory, ir>. A k liar’s vic- 
tory, el. 'I'lie Ah<|ale<‘’s victory, i:57 
1'eel, ('aptaiii, of the Shannon; Ins naval 
hntrade, .M>7 

I’ersia, e’nhassy sent hy Lord Wellfsh y. 
iJoLh 7\iid hy tlie Crown, 1!‘.>L Aiul l»y 
i/oal Miiito, ‘J!lo 

I’e-h w :i , the a 1(1 liority of the, esf .alilished 
l)V Lallaje*' Whsiiwa .ath, '.♦7. Lxtni- 
(Aiisiied hy liord llastiuf^s. ;o 
Ihuoit. Loi’d, Coveriior of Madias, plae<-d 
ill eouliiieinent liy ( he ( 'otnieil ; decision 
of t he Coil rf of 1 lireet ors ; Ii is deaf li. It* t 
Vii :dareeM, I heir on^rin ; f heir leaders, .‘th 1. 

'I hew sy^'tiMii of filniider, I'lrsl 

^ inroad into the iLitish di'-triets, ; 
lord Alinto’s repri'seiitat ions to the 
t'oiirt, .'hli:. Lord llasfiinrs's retieated 
represenl at ions, ;;is. 'I'lehr expedition 
ill Isl,-), ."ih,:. In ] s K), f. lyord Ilastimrs 
takes the lichl, and ext enniiiales ili' in. 

I,M I 's India hill, its riroxnsions, iild 
I’otidieoerry (htt ded, eafdiired hy t he 
iMlteli, re tored at the peaei', 112. !?'•- 

sie';e(l hy A<lniirMl lloseaweii withonl 
success, 117. Captured in IVhl liy 
t'ooteaud dottiohshed, Captuia-d 

ill 177l>, Iht. Captiiri'd iii 17'.*.'5. 'it'lt. 
Jhtlloek, < o'lieral, forces the Kliyh-n- fiass 
and reaelies jellal.ihad, fJO. Lvades 
Lord ICIenhoroinrli’s oialers to lafire 
■t'.’t. Defeat, s Akhar Kliaii, at 'I'l/eeii; 
oeeiifh., s Cahill, 427 

Porlaitniesi', doiihle thi* ('ajie, Hh*i. Ahis- 
eo dethiina diseincrs India at (.lalieiit, 
l(t7. Second (xpoditioM under Dalira I ; 
third expedition under A'asc.o, KiS. Al- 
iiieyda defeats the Li.'-yptian and Cir/'-- 
r'|tt('e siiuadroiis. l(iu. Alhiujueriine 
^ leeroy, loiinds Coa. establishes l*orlu- 
(^■■m'se authority ovin- 12 Odd inile.s (>f sea 
coast; superseded and dies, lid. 'I'lie 
Port iiLTUese oeeiitiy Ceylon, and Maeoo 
in China, lid. 'i’liey an* estalihshed m 
penpal, III. Ro^ist f he wiiole M;illOine- 
daii power of the Deceaji, III. '1 he,v 
siirink into insiriiilii’ance. 111 
Ihil tiiiirer, lyiiut. afterwards Alajor, liisde- 
feiiee of Herat, .'Ih.'l. I'lnvoy al ('ahul, on 
till' assassination of Sir \V. Maenapitleii. 
iiiukes a new treaty. 415. Delivered i/p 
ns a liostapi*. lh>. Jlis enertry at Pa- 
li lecan, 428 

l'r<-ss, lilierty of, destroyed hy Mr, Adam, 

;; f('i It s (’ondilioii under Lord Am- 
herst, and Lord \V. Lent inek, ffs 

freedom lepnali.sed hy Sir C. Aleteaife, 
:;s;i 

Pro'’ejvsioM of the captured Sikh Kuns. 
4r):3 * 

Punjah; ,T(' 5 pal, Isimr of, di'feated hy Su- 
Cmktmreen, ID. Consolidated under 
Kuwjeet Sinir, 2Dd. K -volutions on liis , 
.'deffii, 4 4‘>. The army heeomes all 
“ j)o\verfni,i>t4t. And murders the prime 


SAT 

minister, and plnndeis Colah Sin;', aiol 
Aloolraj, n.o. P.inee ,Ihjn.!nn rei;ent. 
lannelies (he army on the Prit ish t n o i - 
tories. .|.p5. 'I'lie ihur enpayements. Ihh 
Sir Henry Hnnlitire enters it, and eo,i 
liseates llu* ths Snlh j pr. \ once and .Ld- 
lin der, and alienates Cashmere, loh. 
'I'reaty of Dt h March, IHlii, ami of Di- 
remher. 4.5 h Revolts in 'S(s. ihd. Coi>- 
qnered a .second time and .annexed, hi'*. 
Admirahle administr.al ion under he-il 
J):illioiisi<* ; snipiresso m of slaM in . ila- 
eoity ami t line-pee, 171. Ito.ids. e.a na N. 
and ol her improvemenl s. 47!. Loi .illy 
diiriiipthe mutiny; eontrihntes t u t In 
suppression of it, .5hD 


|»AIL\V.\A'S, jirojectcd hy Sir Mae- 
(loiialtl Stephenson; inieoiirapo , I l,y 
Lord H.ardimoa 4S.5. Ortr.aiiised hv Lord 
If.alhousie; Ills memorahle niiniiie, i'-.'; 

Slate railways jirojeeteil hv l-ord M.i.\o 
.5::o 

Rajpootana, desolated hy Holka'' .and 
Amei-r Khan, and invokes Prilisli pro- 
I eet ion, 2^ W hich is praiiled hy Lord 
H.a.sti lips, .‘527 

R.a.ipoots, llieir early s(rUL’'pIes with tlie 
Mahomed.ans, ll. Itefeated hy ll.aher, 
4<i. .loin Akhar. and flplit lor liitn. .5:;. 
'J'h-ir st nipples with A o nine/, e he, ^.5 

Iv.amayini. the <‘pi<‘, its lepeiids, (i 

Pamn. his hirtli .and exploits, his (Xp - 
dit ion to LiUiK.'i or ( ■eylen, 7 

Kami S.aiipa, raja of Oodypore ; his exten- 
sive power, and his .army, 11. Jlefe.ate.l 
hy Paher, 4(! 

Riviinii. the sovereipu of J.uiika slain hy 
Rairin, 7 

R •(! Sea, <‘xf)edition to, 2.5‘5 

R.<mt fp'o tenures, their oi-ipiii ami eha- 
r.aeti'r. .‘5.5D. Kesiimtition eiiin |ilet<'d hy 
Lonl William Pent hick, 

Roe, Sir 'riiornas.eii voy to the .Mopu] enurt 
(■>5 

Ivosc, Sir Hiiph, liis canifiaipn durinp fli" 
muting’' in Central India, ;5L: 

Riiiijeet Snip, consolidates liis powr r in 
the Punjaii, Makes inroads info 

Sirliind; .Mr. Alete.alfe olilipes him to re- 
tire, 2D2. J le sipns the tn aty of Uinril sir, 
2D;>. Annexes (tnslimere, Alooltan. and 
the Der.ajat, .■;r»7. I''reneh ollieer.s disci- 
pline his army, .‘5(58. He is defeati d at 
Noiishera, .'PIS. S'md-k a tu-esent of a 
shawl tent to the Queen of Limland ; re- 
eoives a present ol dray horses in return, 
.’5(ID. His power and resonrees in is:;u, 
Meetir.p wit h Lonl W'iMjam Pe;,- 
t-inek at Rooimr, .*57<*. Sei/ns Pesliawnr, 
.'i85. His desipiis on Sinde def. ;i I rd, :,S(;. 
Sipns the tripartite treaty, ;5D1. His 
death and eharaeter, 3DD 


C/VMPA.I MP, son of Sevajee, sueei'cils him, 
his worthh'ss eharaeter; iiari);iroi>lv 
imird' red h,v Anrnnpzehe, D*) 

Sataeji, a portion of the Peshwa's territory. 
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tn lli(! family of Swaioo, :if<* | 
()ii tlio (ailiirc of licirs, iL is jnmoxod to 
( 'ompMuy’s tciTitorirs, 1-77 
Sis ta. tlic wifo of Ramil, carrird (>fl‘ by 
llavumi, r(“«‘ov(‘iaHl liv lair Iiusliatiil, 7 
S.a'iaiaild.M., hat I la of, ‘Vi'! 

S< i-ai (io(l-(hiwl:ili, sodhailar of Ramral, j 
sa.'us Cah-utt.a. 1 tT. Itafaati'd hy ( oloncl j 
(!iiv< at Itiiimliim, l.Mt. His intolaralila j 
o|)lna Hsiuiis; <'.mspiraay airainst iiim, iriO. j 
Is th reat < m| at I'lassy ami Hies; is iHaaiyht [ 
ha. i, ami iimialered Ivy Meermi. Ih'i 
1 ao.pore M issitmaries, their lahoiirs in- ! 
leitliefeil on aiamuiil of tin' Nfllore j 
mntmy/JKS j 

Ser (‘fi ij Khan , sooiiadar of H -neal, snp- i 
pianta'd hy.\li\'erd\ Khan, 1 la ! 

SiManrapatain eaptiir'-d, ‘ilil I 

Sep .vs.lhoirehronieinsiihonliMMtion ; cause ; 

t.! (hsalfectioii ill 1 .pi] ; 

.sevajee, fotiiider of IMahratta fria-al ness ; , 
!n> lurlli and early exploits, 7s. Ills j 
eompiests, and strength of his army, i 
al the aifc >d‘ da; favaire.s Hie Moynl j 
t , ''lit Dries, so, I’liiiidt'i-s Surat, SI. { 
Sliiive-i the coin in his own name; he 
ereates a fleet ; siiriis the lamveiilioii of j 
I’d 0 iindur. SI. ( )rii:jii of tin* clioiif , S’J 
i’jMeeeds to I he (‘inpeiMr’s com ( ; is lie- i 
h au iiered, and c.scapes, S2. Jieviscs his 
1 iis! it Ilf ions, S:J. rroclaims Ins inde- 
p. lideiice and is crowned N.'). llise.vtie- 
dilioii to the soiitl) and Ins fanaticism, 
SI). Ills disaf li and character, S7 
Shah Al. nil, emperor, as Ali (odnir, emh'a- 
xoni'sto recover Ilemral, is deiVateil hy 
( ■' Moliel (hdli.'Uid. lot. ('tales the hewa- 
m i‘ to the (Company, U»l, lUnule*! hy j 
(lli <lam Kliadir. d lu. Rescui il Irom 
misery hy Ijtird hake, dt’c' 

S!i ilijee, t lie fatlier of Sevajee, his origin 
and piMyress; ohtaiiis tlie jii^retu's of 
I’tt ma and other ihstricts, hm <‘X)'<*tli. 
tion to the south, wlu-rc he actimr«‘s 
jaiieers. 77 

Shah .1 elnin, the valiant son of JehaufJO'er, 
tl.'i. 1 1 e n-vtilts ami is defeated; recon- 
ciled to his father, hi'i. ;\nd ascends the 
throne, py. His exlraxayaiit cxiiendi- 
turt', (V.» Commences war ni the 
Hcccan, I’lO. llxt mirnishes the kin^d.im 
t)f .\ llliiediiucur ; slllijeets Reejapore to 
Iriliilfe; recovers t'aiidahar, 70. I'li- 
• .MicccssfnI cxpciiit ion to R.-dkli ; loscsan i 
army in the Aft;li;in passes ; loses Can- j 
dali.'ir, 7J. His four sons and flicir j 
clinractcrs, 7l?. His .serious ili'iess. 7’J. j 
Stru^i^h's for the throne, 7:>. His re- 
covtnw, hut toolatt'; .\uin!iirzel)e enters 
th(' capital and deposes him, 7h Snr- 
vive.s tlie ilejiosit ion six years; Ids char- 
H* tin*, his maKUlliceiice; the Jieaeoek 
throne; his iidmirahle administration, 
and imiiKMis ‘ wc.alth, 7 I 
Sha o. (duef of the M ah r.it tas, Pd 
Shelton. Hriyadier, his ahommald*' ttmiper, 
ami its (leplorahle etre<'ts, 111 
S!ierc Shah, cstahlislies the Soor dynasty, 
t7. Defeats the kiii^ of Rem;al ; liefe.its 
Hnmayoon at Cunouift*, and mounts 1 he 


throne of Delhi, 4S. His cruelty at 
Raiseeii ; <-aplines CMiittore; 1^,(1^'**^ ‘‘t 
Calliimer; Ins chiiracter, :uid extraordi- 
nary irenius, -IP ^ 

Shere Sin^, ilescrts to IMoolraj, Vnt, I*ro- 
elai'iis war airainst the Kmrlisli. tdn. 
Fit^hts (Jeiieral Tiiaekwell at Sadouli;i- 
iKee. lCrj. FikIiLs Hofd (hiuyli at Cliil- 
lianwiillah, ‘lC>ri. LN'Ieated :it (iuzi'ial, 
4C,7 

Shoie, Sir John, ojijioses the Fermam ul 
Settlement, Ihcomes (Juvenior- 

(omeral, His feel»l(' ))ohcy in,^’he 

atVairs of the M/am. t. He ipciils 
hetore till' second iiiiiliny of the Fiiro- 
jieaii ofllcers, and is siiiKU-seded, ‘Jd7. 
H IS coiirairi' in dealiiijr w ith t he affairs of 
Oiide, l>.SK t'reated ;i jieer on hi.sj-eturo 
to I'hnrlaiid. L’dtt 

Sikhs, their oriirin, a religions sect, and 
jioiil ic.al common wcalt li ; tlmir .spu ii u.al 
yiiides; drivi-n h;icK hy Jhihadoor Shah 
to then' hills, p.') 

Simle, sulijuraled hy tlie IMalioniedans, 
IS. Siihiiiits to t he (unpin’or A kliiir, .'iT. 
'I'reuty with Ford William Hcntinck. 
.‘171. 'I’lie Ameers coerced hy l-ot;^,! 
.\ lick land, d'rcatcd unjustly hy 

Sir ('li.arle.s Napier, 4.5lt. Defeated at 
IMccancc. I.'Cj. Siiidc annexed hy Jyord 
Flicnhoronyh ; rcmark.s on Hie transac- 
tion. Ida 

Siiidia, rise of flie family, ltd. IMalida- 
jie, totally defeated hy ColoiK'l Cainac, 
iss. .Makes peac • with Hastiuys, IPn. 
Neuuitiales tin* Irraaty of Salhye which 
lliereases his couseiiucncc, I'.K). Keconu'S 
inmi'.ter and cointnander-in-clKcf of the 
<‘mperor, and ohtaiiis jiossession of Hie 
Itooali, 'i'JP. Fluiiders the Rajpoots; 
did'eatial hy them; defeats them. 

De Huiirne onraiiiscs a yreat Sejioy 
army. 'J:>L Sindia jirocceds to Pi onti, 
becomes all jiowerfnl with the yiapiy 
lv.shw;i. -JHl. De iJoiKnc defeats I’ol. 
kar ; ileath of Simlia, 

Simli:!, Dowiut Rao, defeated iiy Holkar; 
defeats llolkar, 'Jdl , Joins lliii Fesiiwa, 
anti defeated by Holkar at I’ooiia, 'Jfri. 
Joins the raja (>f Na^porc nyaiiist the 
Knpdisli, 2(1 1. .\ lum‘(inuirnr cajitiired 

liy (Jerieral Wh ilesley; battle of A.s,sv<* 
L’l'itJ. General l.akc ca/dnres .Allyynrh, 
2<!7. Rcats SlndIa^^ troopsaf Jjasware*-, 
ami al Delhi, ipfs. Reduced to extre- 
niitio. lie siyns tl:e treaty of Snjee 
AMjeiitranm. liI7n. His lio.sMIe attitmh* 
on Hit' failure of the sic^ce of Hliurtjion*, 
'J7a. Restilves. in conjnnctioii with 
Naypore. i.i absorb Bhopal ; l.ord Has- 
tniirs prevents it, .'UP. A«:rc(‘s to assist 
in roolniM: out tlu' Fiiidaret's, New 

, treaty forced on him hy Lonl Hastings, 
';>L’P. 'Dies in ISL’:, 4'{'7. St.-ite ^f the 
Cabinet in ts i;} ; t he army domineer tu'cr 
the ( I’overnimmt, 4J7. l,(^)rd Kllen- 

boroinrh insists oti its disbandmeiR 
4Sp. Battles of Alaliarajporo and*ButL- 
iiiar, 4l(t. Nt w treaty, 4H. Tin* 6tJ', 
Sindia obliged to tly fr(?ui Gwalior 
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sr*A 

(lurinp iho. nmliiiy ; roslorod to his 
throir i‘, 51 5 

Slrivf (lyfiasty. its (>st:iV)lishiii(fTit, 27 - Its 
(‘Xtinc' ion. .'50 

Slt'i'iiian Major, supj)r*‘ssos tho Tliuirs, 
Ropoits oil tho stilt, <; of Oiulo, 

fsi 

Soiiraon, bnttio of, 451 

Somii.'ilJi, its iiiairiiilicoiit, toniplo (!(>- 
spoilod by M,'ilimoo<i of ( Jhiiztii, 22 
Soojali. Sliah .bOiau's sooond son, vic<‘roy 
oi’ Hony.il ; liis '•t rnirtrlos for tli(“ throno, 
i defeat t‘d ; tlies to Arraean and is put 
to dealli.T.'i 

Stuart (ieiieral, at Maciras, bis dilatory 
(•oiidiK'f <iii the death of llydi'r, t!oi. 
At leiifrlh ni.arches to Cnditalore; is 
baflled liy tile ireiiius of Itiissy, 202. 
lt“st ned from peril by the peace lic- 
tween I'V.aneeand IhiKhiiid ; put un<b‘r 
arrest at Mai Iras, 202 
Subuktiureeii, ruler of (Ihu/ni, attaekist 
by .l('ypal and ih feats him, IP 
Suti’rein, t l;e iireat I'reueh admiral, liirhts 
four battles with tlie, ICu^lish ; all io- 
deeisivi'. Ihh 

S tmaeliar Durpnn, the (ir.st native* 
printed TU'wspaper, ;{ s 
Sutireine (hmrt; its establishment, its 
encroaeliuients on tlie (tovernim'ut, 
wliieli is paralysf'd, 20(i. Interposition 
of Ihirliament 20i'>. \malpimated with 
ih(' Sudder Court, ,525 
Syud .Ahmed, a Mahomedan fanath*. ob- 
tains p issession of l*e.sh;i\vur, Imt is 
expelh-d, hi'.S 
Syuds, dviiasty of the, 37 


''HfK.L 

Mangalore, and captures it after a sietre 
of nine iiiont lis, 203 . Attacks the lines 
of the raja of rravancore. an ally of the 
EiiKhsli. 21 '.>. Lord Cornwallis deekares 
Will*; first campaijrn aboi-tive. 2 _’<h 
Sei'ond <*:iuipaiirn fails, 221 . The third 
siu'ce'ssful, and rippoo resigns half Ins 
I territory and pays three crores, 22 . 3 . 

1 H is tiostdity to t he J'lnjclish ; (he Alaii- 
j riliiis proclamation. 2 to. Lord Weiles- 
! ley take's thee held Jiirainsl, him ; lx* 

I make's a staiiel at Alalave-lly, 2 i 5 . Is he- 
sii'^re'd at Seriiiyapatam ; t he town e ap- 
ture'el; 'I'ippoo killcel, iinel his dynasty 
e'xtiiiffiiishe'el. 2 b! 

Toele'i* Midi, raja, Akhar’s j^reat linrince- 
nnniste-r. 02 

Toirhlnk (iha/.e'e*, founels thei I'eifihluk 
elynasly. .’i.'l 

i Toirlduk Mahomed, his aee'ompHsinnents ; 
his military skill ; iiis insaim eee-e n- 
trie'ities. ::: 5 . Lxte-nds liis powe'r he.^•^>ne| 
all pre'vions prince's, 3 ; 5 , Se'iieis an 
army to (hiina which pe-rishe's; em- 
eh'aveiurs to re'iiiove' the' e'a))itiil to 
Dowlutahael, :’) 4 . H is e-apru-e s creeat e m- 
surre'ctioiis ; H iifial re -volts ; the' whole 
of the Dce'can revolt s. 35 . 'Die' elynasty 
eh'e'ays, anel four inde'pe'iielent kiiiKdemis 
e'stahlishe'el, 35 

Toirhluk Ke-roZe, e-xtraorelinary ntiiiiher of 
his eelilice-s, 3.5 


TjCiXI KOOLS, th<'. alle-jiory eif the', 12 
Umhe'vla e.ampai^?n . 520 


■PAJ \L, hiiilt by Shah .re*han as a 

* mansoie-iim foi- his (pieen, 74 

'I'allikeitta, ma-at hattlo of; elestreiys 11 in- 
(l»n power in the* Ite'ccaii, .5!> 

'J'anjore, the> princi|(a'ity fonneled hy 
Siialiiee', 77 . He'siep'd by l;ally, but (lie^ 
sie- 4 :e raised, 130 . First ititcrfe're'm'e of 
the' .Madras ant boi itie-s. Its, At tbe' in- 
stance' eif Mahouieiel Ali 1 he'y llee-ee- the- 
raja and eh-po-e- him; the Ceuirt eif 
Directors resteire- him, 101 

'i’.i nt ia 'I'ope'c SI 1 peri M tell els ( lif' iiiassaeTe' of 
( he' Lurofie-ans at (5iwn pore*, 502. .Mare-he's 
to re'lie'Ve J liansi ; defcate*el by'sjr IIiiu;!) 
Ko.sc, .51 K 4'iikcs posse'ssion of tiwali' r, 
515. Is cdiase-d, capt ureel, ami ex<‘cut<‘ei, 

,5 1 ft 

Te'cloo Afeen-’s iiisurre'e-tioii lu'ar Calcutta, 
.'ied 

']’e‘lin'.:aiia, Ilineloo kiii^:iIoiii in the' J)i'c- 
e-an. It! 

Thackwcll, Ce'iicral, liirlits Shen- Sinp at 
Sadoollapon-, le'.ii 

Timei;. or 'r.ime riane, invnel<-s Ineiei. oO. 
Dcf ;i(s the emre-ror; Je-t-s his si.ldie ry 
loose* on D(‘)lii for live* elays ; proclaims 
iiinisi-lf e'lnjecror aeul rci-rei.s.se.s the 
In^hs, 37 

'liplifu*. plunders the tjareleii-houses of, 
the .Madras peniry, le'/.t. He invests i 


YKDUS, the, 3 

I ^ Vellore* Hint iny. its e'aiise, 2S() 

] Vikrum-aelityu.his praiielemr ; his pat rouavi- 
of lite'rature', 13 


AVri'M.lilCSril-^Y, Lorel, Clovernor ( Je*n'‘r:i 1, 
210. Coiielition fit Iiielia, 230. d'lp- 
Jieio’s hostile preielamal ioii , 2 l-O. RcSiilves 
to eocre-e- Inin ; onh'rs tlx- .Maelnis army 
into tlie /ielel ; its weakness, 241. lie- 
Itrcuks Uf> the- /ifdicy f>f isol.-tfion; rx-ro- 
f iate-s with tlx- .\iy,am.2 t.2. IJ \ tiiiKilislie-s 
tlx- Fre'iieh fore-e- at Hyiie-rahael. 24.3, 
Se-rinpapatam eaptnre-el, and Hyder’s 
j dvna.sty e-xt iopuislx-d, 2i0. Meuliati/'-s 
the- iiahol) of tlx- Carnatic, 251 . S(-mls 
an e-xi»e*elit iem to Lu-yfit, 253. 'J’ake sover 
half the- ( )nelc te-rritory, 255. ( 'one-l iide-s 

the-, tre-atv of liasse-in with tin- l^■■^hw’a, 
2»>!. I'hu-ourapi-s jn-ivate' t raele*, 2.57. IN- 
tat)lishe‘S tlx' e.ollt-t'e' of Fort William, 
2.5<;. Cemsure-d hy tlx- Direct ors, re-sipiis, 
25, S. Is aske-d to re main anot Ix-r ye-ar ; 
f-oiise-fpienee-s <.>f tliis reepn-st, 2.50. V\ a r 
with Snieb.i and tlx- rajae)r Naic|)ore-, 2(; !. 
War With llolkar, 272. Alarm at home, 
270. He is supe-rse-df-d. 270 Character 
of his administration, 277. Conei<-aux-ei 
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V, KI. 

Iiy the (■iiiirt ol' ri(t|irit‘1(irs, 27S. Tln> 
(iiniiHi Hvrr.stul Unity years allei-, 

‘.'7 s 

VVi 'i ( ii'iii-ral, I till (11(1 ia Wa uy , 

•Jl',' Ca) >1 (Il l's A Idiu i|nu;_Vir, Ilt als 

^ 11 ' lia. al As-,yi', Ali'l tin' la.ja <it 

.Naypuii' at Ai,,;aiiui, ’Jt''.* 


A D 1 > 1-: 

A !,'l!a)ii‘-:tall, nj:n I'cineiit as 1<> iMiiiinlai ie.s 
i.f. i,'n;.;laiiil ainl liiisNia, a.|. ' 

r t l<‘<l ill', fjirj. Ikiis.sian eiu- ; 

l)(s^\- cl al ('aliiil, laiylisli I 

(iiili'issN- Itinicl liack , M;.'- I ' 1 1 iinat iim 
i!i's|>ali ill'll, ainl \sar lii rlaffil aeamsl, 
a:!,., rajit nil' Ml' All Miisii-l, .l-'l lalal-ail , 
.mpI (.'aii'laliaf, 

I. 'i’mI.i, (MiMijit ,it 1 111 imsi I’al || >11 1)1 (;,i;k : 

>\.ii m 1', .'i .J. Al ti'iii|>l.s t<> I'Mi -Mil lliin-.ii 
111 , ail. Ill, lie IS .1 il. 

I> ii.al ami lii'l.ai, t linat rlnil laiiiilir in 
1m l, 

IJi'i/jhiy, laiiiiiii III ls77, ainl ynal Juss oC 

III. , , J ( I'r IK' I Mil -- 1 I!mi ! ■« ill |•,'ll;'l■^ ml, a'-l 

r., V m , tl.'iK lal ^lr ^;ullll’ !, l ai.tiu. s Ah 

.Mi,s|i,i, 

] 1;,. i, Mi^li.ini ami riiaii.lo -, I>ii!<.' of, ap- 
I'Minti'il ^l.iNi'imii i.l Maiii'.vs, MrA 
('.imiihi'h, isir (i.'Mi'M.', la''iitciiaih Aiovi r- 
liMi 1 ) 1 ' lii'Uyal, Ins jaaraiiliniiaiy lima- | 
SUM'S a'-',,tiusl t liM'ateiKsl laiimm in lien- i 
;;,al aiai liellHl’, .Mil. Heei-ives llie aj'- ; 
I>i'>»\al nl N'leernv ainl Hnine (.Joveni- 

imli1,,Mil 

('a\ . I .' 11.11 I, Mai.ir, einieliKhs a treaty willi 
A'al.M.'h Mian, .Min. Is KniKlite.i, .a.Sti. 

11 IS nmr.tef, alnnj.r with tlie ineinher.s of i 
til.' eiiihassy, r.i’.V j 

la'll e css ot 1 mi la, as-sninjit n.n of t il le of, hy 
lum Maj.'sl \ the gueeii, .M; t rro.'laime.l 
al DelJii oii Ist January 1S77, Jal. li',-- 
li asc III' lit.iiOa j'lisoners. .'>;:i 

II. .hart, h.n.l, (iov.'i'iior of .Ma-lras, liis 
ahle atlniini.str.iti. 'll, ja'j. llisile.ith in 

Ill'll. in railw.ivs tak.-n over l>y Kiyi;ii.sli 
th.veniim ht, .'‘>;’.7 ■' 

aowakis, e\iie.ht/on a; 4 ainst the, 

June; IJ ilia.l.i.T nf Nepaul, liis he.ith, 

Klii\ .i, Hiis.si.in exoeiiition in 1S7.'< ;i!,,a>insi , 
.SmTemlei ot the Klian, ainl Knt>- 
iiii.s.sion to the ('/.ir, JJU 
Lyttoii, Lot'll, (i.'Veriior - Gein'ral, fi.’ij. 

Cotlon duties j^ra.lually repealed, fiJJ 
Madras, t'aniiue in, IS77. with i^real loss of ■ 
lile, fiJ4. Liheral assishuiee from Eiij;- 
laud towards relief, ;i;>4 
Mulliar Ilao, CJaikwar of Riro.la, eorriiid, 
adiiitiii.strutioii of, 5^ Atteiiipts to 


V rn 

Wimlhain, (lener.il, ins disaster at Cawii- 
j.nie. exlrieated hy fell' L'olill Ckf^iijihi'll, 
:7 I 2 

Wilson, Mr. J.aim-s, tinaneial im''.'n1..'r .>1 
t'liuneil, i)-l. Ills tiii.iiuia. nii-.isuies, 

Wilson, Ihii^.'.tiei , I'l'luie.s I'ellii, Jlo 


N D A. 

jiois.iM till- Jinlish Ih'siileiit, .M;2. De- 
posed a/ier ill, il hy :i eoniinission, .^>.'>2 
N.'i/.ier, l.ord. ( 1- norii'ir nl Muir. is sin • 

hv l.'iw to j.oMi M.i\'>, as tniv'ernm- 

General. .Mio 

.\at!\.' sol.ln i'-; sent to .Malli, .k.'h'. 

N"t I hhiiioK, Lord. ;iii))ointi''l (lovei nor- 
to n.'i'al in l.s.M', fi.'H'. Ills '|iialitie.s ;is a 
.staM'sni.in, .M.o. De. lines loas.sist tlm 
Khii.ims ayaiiisl lla-oa, r> .0, l'an|'lo\s 
Miller.'is i.\ ihe l.'uioni' on pul. lie woik;}. 

D tli'i I'li.es Willi till' .Sei'ietary ot 
SI it .' ,is I o tin T.'i Mil Alt, .Ml.l, Cell Ml re. I 
hy /."id S.'ili shii !',s , 7)111. Ih'l iieiiu'nt 
ti ' .m. ottii'i , lie w .u ded with an e.u I- 

.h.ni, h;;;; 

liohi'i-ls, C' lieial, oe.'iipies IV'iw'.ir r.i.sS, 
.h.'a'i. Captuies Catail, .M'.7. Lv.i. ii.ites 
th*' eity and o.-eupu's Sherpui , .M'.7 
Lussia and Ln^laml, .lyreenieiil oi tweeii, 
as to lioun.laries of Afghanistan, o'.'.l 
Shere .-Mi Khan, Anieei of Af;.;ttanist;> n , 
hanishe.s Ins eldest s.iii, i»J2. )ieeei\ i'.sa 
Jiiissiati cinli.issy at. Cahnl, Doelines 

to receive an Kiielisli enihassy, .Mta Wap 
declare.! a;a'aiii.sL him, .Mr'.. lli.s Hi^ht 
from Cabnl, and .leatli al IJ.ilkh, 6110 
Stewart, Ceiieral, eaplufi's Candaliar, if'd'i 
Sfraehey, Sir John, Liiiaiii'e. Minister, j.ro- 
jioscs a tax tor « nu ryeiicies of faniine, 
ha t 

'I'eniple, Sir Ki.'iiard, his sneee.ssriil iiiea- 
snres to eoiinteraet the l.ilnine in l.S7-t, 
r.JL Ciyantie nature of the, transport 
eniployeil, Mil 

W.'iles, ihiiiee of, visits india in LSy.'., 
hhj. Visits Maii.'ira.jahs of Mad IMS, 
I'lesiiles over invest it urc ot Star ot 1 inlia 
,,at Caleidta, h:;:!. Knteis Delhi in Rtatt'. 
.M!J. Visits Nej.anl, tlie Maliarajahs of 
J’littiak'i and (iwalior, and Holkar at In- 
dore, hJ.'k Kiiih.uks at Loinhay oii IJtli 
March, .OJ.'k llis letter to land Nortli- 
hrook, .Mk{ 

Yakooli Khan, succeeds lii.s father a.s 
Ameer ot Afghanistan, .MV2. Triaity eon- 
eluded with, hJ(). Ills tlight to the. Ih i- 
tish e.amji, f)ft7. Ili.s throne di^Vlared 
f'u feitcd, and made a pri.sui>ei' of state, 
537 
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Tantlliam asiachwooO anO Sons’ 


English Composition. 

A Manual of English Prose Literature, liio^raph- 

n il .in«l (’nti( il dt sijiu d lu uuIn to sliow i h n k tenstio*^ of style. 

Whfiam Mimo, M a , of LofjK and Knplish Liteiature 

HI the IJiiueisits <tf Aluidecii 'riiiid Edition ( 'i own 8\ o, 7fi. Gd. 

‘ A )ii ish }]^ inanu d ftf llii 'Ijsli ]»i<»si liPiiluK — 

“Will In \\ ( )( (Milt d li\ tlnis» uJioin mpdihfil g>}>? «( i (tin,:: » x< t limit woi Iv 
111 infill |» It Is III t I isli 1 » s i\ 1 11 tt tills v\ I k IS tilt In st s< It ntilK In itiiu iit 
Ilf till siiliiiifl(\ III I ii^Iisli I iti I Aliout tilt tlnlitv as W( 11 is tlu 

I " 1^.111 lilt \ i| till v\»il thin ( inn it 1 m t \mi o] iiiiiins 1 he i u u s pronuuru t <l 

in <i \ I I SSI <l 111 ti i SI vv I i„ht \ nil isi\ t i/i (' I si iiti n< i s t n hi i it i it tl iw i\ is 

I /( il »r?ist ( mils t\\ i\ I s iiiijih It IS tilt last Lti^lish latok on th» 

sUh) t — O/ )i I 

‘ Ml Mint IS is II ) I (iiunioii 1 >o >k, hut i \(In <nnrnl nnl \\ 1 11 i onsiili 1 1 <1 

sui \ M 1 1 tin u nil 111 11 hi 1 1 i \ • i si s i siu \ M uii U 1 1 iki n nut wit hold i ou- 

si h I ilil I lit Kill nu|uliin\ nilliir,* i i|Ui|tnu lit of know h d^n Si t^vKtn 

Characteristics of English Poets, from Chaucer 

lO Simtl M fl\ Hm S\MP Si ond I]dltJoil (lown 8 \o, 7 s Gd. 

‘ \ in mil I In 1 i ii I tin litej itun ul tin tmn ofwlmli it in its, tins 

\ iuiin 1 inn [Ui i 

‘ It IS SI I (loin th it w I ni I u th t \ ilnnn of po In il eiiln isni so llnMn,lil- 

I 111 ill I sii^^i si iM In lull h IS hi I 11 s ml t i ill t In n adt J s it ti nln n to 

I hoik witnh IS iliki 1 iiMikildi loi In shin ss of thoiuhl iinl ninint of 
t \]in sSi HI ] (I )Inll > th . 

English Prose Composition; a riadital Artiinjal 

1 ni I sF (\ Siuoois la Jamfs (.luuir, Ui 1 >. Fift^-Thnd 

'J’hons ind Is G 1 


Mathematics. 

Primer of Geometry. .\u E.isy TntroiUution to 

till !*i ojiosit ions o1 1 in lid Ha Kitwiis Ch i fuifiitson, M A , 
i j L I ) 1 ite Fi Ilow of < ’ i Jills ( hi 1 st 1 ( olli ( ' iniluidir^" , M itlu 

iinif 11 al M.isUi of the (ht V of London SyhooJ Glh hMitjoii Is od 

The Theory of Arithmetic, hv David Mdnn, 

P Ii h , M-ifIn in ifii il M isti i , lio\ il JIu;li Seliool of Edinlnn^^li 

^ hotMi 8 \ o, pp ‘itU .hs. 

Treatise on Arithmetic, with munorous Exorciae.s 

for Teacliiii<: in (Masses Bn .Iamis Waison, one of tlie Masters 
of Henot’h Hospital A Nitv Edition. Fn ip. Is. 

Algebra for Beginners. I'y f\ Smith I’arls I, 

n , and III. Flap. Gd each. Aiisweis to ditto. 2d. eaidi. 
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Latin and Greek. 

Aditus Faciliores : an Easy Latin Cinistruin^^ 

liook, witli roni]>l(‘to Vocabulary. By A. W, Potts, M.A., 
LL.D., 1 1('a<l-Mastcr of tho Fcttcs Vollcf^c, Edinburgh ; and the 
Rev. C. Daunfi.l, M.A., Head-Master of PargiKield i*re]>aralory 
St’hool, Edinburgh. Tenth Edition. Fc ap. 8vo. 3s. tJd. 

Aditus Faciliores Graeci : an Easy (Leek Con- 
st lumg Book, willi (’onijilcte X'ocabulary. P>y tlie Samk Authous. 
Fourth llldition. Fcap. Svo. 3s. 

A Parallel Syntax. (Tre(*k and Latin for Ik'^inners, 

with Vh\ereiscs and a <5ri*ek Vocabiil.iry . By the Rev. lli,unKUT 
W. Snioo IvYNNi um.i-o , LB.M., 8'iin. Coll., Cambridge; llead- 
Masti'r ol Siinnin”hill Houst', As(‘<)t ; Author of ‘Creek Veibs lot 
Beginmo's,’ &c. Crown hvo. 3 k. 

Practical Rudiments of the Latin Langfuage ; 

oi\ B\tiv Foiims AM) l'l\(.ijsn Boors, p.y .Iohn Boss, M.A., 
LL I)., Bector of tlic Iligli School of Arbtoalh. 'Third Edition, 
(’rovvn (Svo, ]»ii. 1(54, Is. tid. 

Stonyhurst Latin Grammar. l>y ILv. John 

(JkumU). Feap. 8 \o, )»P 11»P. 3s, 

Iiitroduction to the Writing* of Greek. For ilte 

Use of .Innior C'hisses, By Sir l>. K. Sandfouu, A.M., !).(’. L. 
New Edition. Crown Svo. 3s. (5d. 

Rules and Exercises in Homeric and Attic Greek, 

to which is addtsl ;i short S\stcm of (trcck i'rosody. By the 
Same. New ICdition. Crown Svo. 6.s. fJd. 

Greek Extracts, with Notes and Lexicon. For 

tlic Use of J iiiiior ( dasses. By tJie Same. New Edition. Crown 
Svo. d.s. 

Greek Testament Lessons for Colleg-es, Schools, 

AM) l^niVATE Sti devts Coiisistitig chiefly of the Sermon on 
the Monnt, ami Parables of our Lord. Witli Notes and Essayg. 
By the Bev. J. llrNTi-ii Smith, M.A., King Edward’s School, 
Birmingham. Crown Svo, with Ma 2 ).s. 08. 


Art of Sing’ing*. With Vocal Exercises for 

Voting Peojile. By Albert B. Bach. Crown Svo. 3s. 
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Milliam JSlacItwooO an& Sons’ 

Mr Stormonth’s 

. English Dictionaries. 

I. 

u\N KTYMOLOiJICAh AND J’RONOTTNCl NO 

Dictionary of the English Language. Ijuiuding 

n V' rv (InjtiniiM S(*l(‘f‘tioii of I’t'.cimiral , aii<l ollin Terms 

aii-i Plira.'.c.s. Dcsij.gnMl for Use in S<-li()(»l.s and (V)lle<j:t‘s, and as 
a Handy Book lor iJemral lodVrcmc. By tkr Brv. JaMF.R 
Stoumontii. 'I’he i‘romni( i;iii()n carotully revised hy the Rev. 
i*. H. IhiKi.r, M.A. Ninth Kdition. revis(*d, with a iiew’ and 
enhxryed Sn])])leinont. (.'rown Svo, )(]>. Thh, 7s. (id. 

“This Dic’t-ioiuii'v is juhnirahh*. I'hc d <'s)>('(M;dly is and 
noimd. . . . 'riic \vi>tk d<*srrvfs a jilaia' lu loeiy Kn^^hish srho<il, whether 

hoys’ or ir( s//ai //s7* / Urrii ii\ 

“A l)i<'ti(Miaiv to jteoph- who do much writinj^ is like a life-helt to 

l*('o]'h! who liiakt' o(‘cafi v<»yaf 4 es : if may, iwfliajis, m-ver he nee<le(l, hid- it is 
always saCesf f,o havt* one at hand. 'I'lii-s use of a dietionary. thouyl) (Hie of tin* 
hum hlesf , is one of tin' inosf general. I'’i)r oidinaiy inirposes a v<'ry ordinary 
dietionary will .seiAc ; hid when one has ;i (1 let ioiiary, it is as well to liavi* a 
gooif one. . . . iSjiceial ('are s(‘(mi.s to have been hest(t\ve(l on the ]M’omne 
ei.dioii am! ety mologteal dern ation, and tin* doot-words ' w)ii(,')i an* given 
are most ^ahlal>t(' in hctiiing t*t a knowledge of primary significations. All 
thi'ongh (In- hook ar<* evidences of elahoratc and eoii.seieid ious wt'rk, and any 
one who niastei's the vari(“d ('(tnlciits (d' this dictionary will md h<* far oil' the 
id-taiiiiinnif, of (he ('omplete arf of ‘writing the Hiiglisli language w'ith pro- 
pi'iety,’ 111 the niatlt'r of orfliography at any rat(‘."- />’///ns7 Norlhrrn 

“ A full and eoniph'tc etymological and evplmatory di(‘tionary of the English 
language. . . . We ha ve md space to dcserilio all d.s exeellene.es, or to ])()iid, 
on! in (letail how it differs from otlu'v lexicons; hid wi* cannot with .pislici* 
omit inenf iorting some of its imtre striking pci'ulianties. In the tirsl plaecpit 
m eoinprehensive, inelmliiig not only all llm words r(*e(vnisi*d hy tin* best 
authorities a.s sterling old English, hut all the new* eoinages which have jiasscd 
into gt'iicral circiilat ion, with a great many scientific ti'iaiis, and thost* whi(‘li 
<‘om(‘ under the designati(*n of sl.ing. . . . 'I’he ]n-onunciati(>n is carefully and 

clearly marlicd in aeeordaiice with the most apjiroved modern usage, and in 
this respect the Dictionary is most valuable and tlioroughly reliable. As to the 
etymology ot words, it is exhibited in a Ibrm that fixes itself upon the. memory, 
the root-words showing the ]>robaltle origin (d (.Ik* English words, their primary 
meaning, ami their e(inivaleMts in otlier languages M iich useful iiilbrmation 
and iiist nicl ion relative to |)relixi*s, ]iost lives, abbreviations, ami ])hras('.s from 
the Latin, Ereneh, and of, her languages, cte., aj»]*r()]triately follow tin* Dietion- 
nrv, which is thronghonl Iteaidifnlly and most e.(HTeetly })riMted .” — Civil Srrv ice 
(razettf. 

“ A really good and valuable dictionary .” — Jiotriuil of F.d ueotiou . 

“1 am ha}t{>y to be able to expn'ss— and that, in the stianigesl teruiR of com- 
mendation — niy ojunmii (tf the merits of this DietiouaiAV Considering the ex- 
tensive. field wiiieh it covers, it .s*a*ms to tmv,a marvel of jiaiiisbiking lahotir and 
general accuracy. With la'gard to the scieutilic and teehni«’al words so exten- 
Hively introduced into it, 1 must say, th.at in this re.speet 1 know no Dictionary 
that so satiafiictortly meets a real and widely felt want in onr literulure of 
reference. 1 have compared it with the largi* and costly w’orks of Latham, 
Wedgwood, and others, and lind that in the fulncBs of its details, and the 
clearness of its detlnitions, it holds its owni even against them. The etymology 
has been treated throngh«*ul with much intelligence, the mo.sl distinguished 
authorities, and the most recent diseovt*ries in philological science, having been 
laid under careful <vintriimtioii."~/ih7mr(? D. Cntham. Esq., EnglUh Mastei^ 
C for Dnnphtcrs: of ^fi}lisU’rs of the Church of h'c-otiuiid ayid of Professors in 
(he Scott i^ 1 h Universitiis. 
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Tjje School Etymological Dictionary and Word- 

BOOK, tlie ;i<lvantai;t‘s of an onliiuiry rioiKHiiu'iiig 

School Dictionary and an Elyinolofjii-al Sjadlinii-Sook, t’ontain- 
: 'J'lie Dictionary -List of I'rctixcs- Liat of l*o.stlixca-- N'ocah- 
ulary of lloot-vvords, folhnvod hy English Derivations. By the 
Samk. Fourth Edition. F(‘aj). 8vo, pji. 260. 2s. 

“This Dictiiniiioy, which coiilains every word in ordinary use, is follovvisl up 
l>y a carcl'ully prcpiti tMl list of preUixes aiul postfixes, witli illustrative exauii'les, 
and a voeahulary ol' liatin, (irrek, aiul otlier root-wor<ts, roliowe<l hy deiiveti 
I'inglish Words. It will (d)vions to every experieneeil teaidier that these lists 
may he made availahle in many ways for imparting a sound knowledge id’ the 
English languagik and for liel]ung nnfortnnat.e pupils over the t.errihle dillieultie.s 
of our unsystemat ie and stiihhoi-n orthography. We think this \'i>lniiie will he 
;»lvaluah]t' addition to the )«n)>il's sloi'e ol hooks, and, if rigidly nsi'd, will prove 
a safe and suggestive gunii' to a sound and thorough knowledge of his native 
tongui'.”— 77ir Schon! iiiii^trr. 

“Mr 8tormonth, in this adinirahle word-ho<d\, has providnl the niernis (T 
rarrying out our ju-inriph' in the higher ehisses, and of eoneeting all the in- 
»-xaetness and want of eomideteiu'ss to which the English student of English is 
liable, flis hook is an etynmlogieal tlietionnry eiirfaiFd and eojideiisial, , . . 
Tiie jiroiiuneiation is indicated h\ a m at system of syml»ols, easily mastered 
at the outset, and indeed juvlty nearly .sj»eakMig for theiiisehcs,”'- llnanl 
Chnniule. 

111 . 

The Handy School Dictionary. For Use in Eic- 

iiientary Si'Eools, ainl as a Pocket Kefcrciico Dit'tionaiy. By the 
Same. Bp. 2(58. ltd. 


History. 

Efiitome of Alison’s History of Europe, for die 

Use of Schools. 21>tli Thousand. Post 8vo, pp. G04. 7 h. 6d., 
hound in leather. 

The Eighteen Christian Centuries. Ly tlio Lev. 

JamI'S White, Author of ‘'J'he History of Eraiice.’ Seventh 
Edition, postSvo, with index. 6s. 

“ He goes to w’ork upon Iln> only true joinc.iple, and ]irodnces a ])ietiin‘ that 
at once satisfies truth, arrests the memory, and tills the imagdnation. It will 
he dillleult to lay hands on any book of the kind mure uaefui and more enter- 
taining.”— Y’raus. 

History of France, from ilm Earliest Times, lly 

the Same. Cth Thousand, ])o.st 8vo, with Index. 6s. 

History of India : froyi tlie Earliest Perkid to the 

Close of the T>^dia Comi’any’s Government, with an Epi- 
tome OF Subsequent Events. Ahridged from the Author’s 
larger Work. By John Clark Mausuman, C.B.l. Second Edi- 
tion, with Ma]). Crown 8vo, jip. 568, Gs. 6d. 

“ ‘ There is only one History of India, and that i.s Marsli man's,’ exclaimed a 
critic when the original three-volunyj edition of this book ajipeared sfime years 

f o. He had read them all, and a whole library of books referring to perioiis 
the history, and this was his eonelusion. it is a wise and a just verdict. ” — 
iMiil]) He. view. 
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Geography. 

Klci’cnth Thousand. 

Manual of Modern Geography : Matlieniatical, 

IMivsicAL, AND PoiJTK'AL; OH a new eniluaciiip a complete 

<l(‘v ('lojiriKOit of the Itiver Systejiis of tlie (Jlolie. IJy tlie Kev. 
Alk-Vand(-:k Mackay, LL.I>., F.If.fJ.S. ilevi.sed to date of pub- 
lication. Crown 8vo, j)j>. 088. 7.s. Gd. 

This vnlnine— tlu‘ result uf in;niy years’ unreuiil (,irig application- is .specially 
ridaphal for the use of Teachers, Advanced Ohtsses, Oaialidatcs for the Civil 
rtervice, and proticierits in jj:e(tgrapliy j^iTicrally. 

Fifty- Third 'Thousand. 

Elements of Modern Geography. liy tlio Same. 

Ih'Vised to th(‘ i»resent time. Crown 8vo, ].ji. 800. 8s. 

'flic ‘KlenuMits’ form a careful condensation of the ‘Manual,’ the order of 
tii'ranyenieiit heiug the sa.iiie, the ri ver-si, v,tvnis i )f the glolte ]vlayin^ the same 
(’oiispicuous ]>art, the jmmmieiat ioii Iteiny yiveii, and the results of the latest 
census heinj.' uuifovinly e.xhiltiled. This volume is now extensively introdueed 
into many of the hest seliools in the hin^'d'un. 


One Hundred and Fiyhty- First 7'hoitsand. 

Outlines of Modern Geography. By the Same. 

llevised to tlu' i>resent time. 18nio, ]>]>. 1V2. Is. 

The.se ‘ ( iiiiliiies in many respects an epitome of the ‘Elements' — are ca^.i- 
fnlly lU’epared to nu-e.t the wants of heKinners. The urran^^einent is the same 
:is in the Aiitlnu-'s larger works. Minute details an* avoided, the broad outlines 
are ^'raiddeally jiresentisl, tlu“ n<’eent nation marked, and the most reeeiil 
chanties in i>oiitieal ^'eography exhibited. 

Fourteenth Edition. K erased. 

The Intermediate Geography. Intended as an 

1 ntenneiliaio Hook bet.ween the Author’s ‘Outlines of Geography ’ 
and ‘Elements of Geogr:i]diy.’ Jly the Same, lievised to the 
})re.sent time. Crown 8vo, }»]>. 2oS. 2s. 

One Hundred and Fifth Thousand. 

First Steps in Geography, By the Same. Ee- 

vised to the present time. 18mo, j>p. 5(3, Sewed, 4d. In cloth, 6d. 

Geography of the British Empire. By the Same. 
3a. 

Elements of Physiography! By the Same. 30thi 

Thousand. Sec yage 8, 
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OPINIONS OF DR MACKAY’S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 


Annual Address of the President of the Royal Geographical Society. — 
We niu.st admire Uie aldlity and persevering n’sefindi with wliicli lie has sm*- 
l eeiled in imi»arting to his ‘ Manniil' so much fn'slin<*ss and originality. In no 
resj>eet is this charaeter inon' apparent than in the plan of arrangement, hy 
wliieh the antlior eoninie.n<*es Ids deseri]»tion of the physical gi'ography of eaeii 
tract by a sketch of its true basis or geohigie.al structun'. It is, indeed, a most 
useful Hchool-iiook in ojieidng out geographical knovvhslge. 


Saturday Review. — It contains a prodigious array of geographical facts, and 
will be found useful for reference. 

k 

English Journal of Education.— Of all the Manuals on (leography that have 
come umh'r our notice, we. plai'c th(‘ one whose title is given above in the lirst 
rank. For fulness of information, for knowledge of method in Hirangement, 
for the manner in which the details an* liandled, wr know of no work tliat <'an, 
in these respects, comjiete witli Mr M.aekay’s M.inual. 

A. KEITH JOHNSTON, LL.D., F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S., H.M. Geographer 
for Scotliind, Author of the ‘ Royal Atlas,’ &e., &c. There i.s no work of 
the kind in this or any other language, known to me,, which eomes so near my 
ideal of i>erl\-etion in a school-book, on the. imiiortant subject (Tf which it treats. 
In arrangement, style, selection of matter, clearness, ami thorough ae.cuiin'y of 
stab'im'iit, it. is witJiout a rival; and knowing, as 1 do, the vast amount of 
labour ami research you bestowed on its ]u«Mluction, 1 trust it will l»e so appre- 
ciated as ensure, by an extensive s.ale, a. well-merited ri!ward. 

O. BICKERTON, Esq., Edinburgh Institution.- 1 liavc been led to form a 
high opitdon of Maekay’s ‘Manual of Geography ’ ;ind ‘ Klemcnts of Geo- 
graphy,’ jiartly from a careful examination of tliem, and partly from my e\]>c- 
rierice of the hitter as a. text-book in the EiuNiirnoii Ixs’rnuTioN. One of 
their most valuable featuri'S is the elaborate Table of River-Basins and Towns 
which is given in addition to the ordinary Rrovinee or Gounty List, so that a 
good idea may be obtained by the pujiil of the natural as well as the political 
relationshiii of the towns in each eouiitiy. On all matters eonneeted with 
I’liy.sical Geography, Ethnography, Government, &e., the information is full, 
accurate, ami wedl digested. Tltey arc books that can l)e strongly reconunemietl 
to the student of geography. 

RICHARD D. GRAHAM, English Master, College for Daughters of 
Ministers of the Church of Scotland and of Professors in the Scottish 
Universities. No work with which I am aeijuainted so amjily fulfils the con- 
ditions of a jierfi'ct text-book on the important subject of whieli it treats, as 
Dr Mackay'.s ‘ Element.s of Modern Geography.’ In fulness and accuracy of 
details, in the scientillc grouping of facts, c.oinbined with clearness and sim- 
plicity of statement, it stands alont, and leaves alimmt imtUingito be desired 
in the way of improvement. FJniinently fitted, by reason of this exceptional 
variety and thoroughness, to meet all the requirements of higlier education, if 
is never without a living interest, wliieh adapts it to the intelligence of ordinary 
pupils. It is not the Jea.st of its merits tliat its information Is abreast of all 
the latest develojmieiits in geographic-al science, accurately exhibiting both the 
recent political and territorial changes in Eurojie, and the many imjiortant 
results of modem travel and resear^i. 


Spectator. — The best Geography we have ever met w ith. 
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Physical Geography. . 

Introductory Text-Book of Physical Geography. 

Will) Sk( trli-IM.'i]>s ;ni(l flliistrat ioTi.s. |}y David DAhK, TiL.D., 
, Author of - Hook.s of (Jrf)h)"y; and rrofe.ssor C'harlks 
I^APW oiri'ii. 'I’wrlftli Dditioii. 2s, lid. 

“'I'll*! (Ii\istnns of Ihr :iri‘ so clr.-u ly dolinf'd , the oxpL'iuat ions orr .so 

IuimI, 1 Im' rol.i t loii s of oil*' ])oii ion ol (hr snUjoct. ( o .-oiol lui ait; so sal isfacl orily 
shown, .and, al>o\<> .all, thr Itra rinys <if t In- a 1 1 iial srirncrs to I^liysic.al (Jropraphy 
avr l'ton;dit out witli so ninrh ]>n‘(*ision, 1 hat, rvcry jaanloi will h-rl that ditti- 
riiitics lt.a\a' lua'ii K'lnovtal, ami 1,1 h‘ path of stinly .snioolhed hnfon' him.” — 
Ath<,rr,nu. 

•Will thor .as a srhool-hoolv ora ni.annal for (hr jiii\-.ali' .student, thiswoi]’ 
n.is no riju.il in our I'.dnrat ional lilrratur^. ’ lom. 

Advanced Text - Book of Physical Geog*raphy. 

Witli F,n‘;v;ivinys. Hy tin* Samp:. d’liird laditioii. f)s. 

‘‘ .\ 1 horoin'li h' pood 'I'l \t-lh)ok of Physic, al (Jfopr.ajdiy. ’ — Stitiinintf h'i'cii it\ 

Examinations on Physical Geography. A Pro- 

pi'(‘ssi\c. Sciitas ol (^luc.st ioins, ud;i})te<l to the hitrodurtory and 
Advainaal M'cxt - I hndv.s of Dliy.sical Ueoj;ra])]iy , iiy tlie SAME. 
Si.vth Fdd,ion. !hl. 

Elements of Physiography and Physical Geo- 

(}lw\i’l]\A Witli e.xprcs.s reforeiiro to the I nstnict iiuns rercntly 
issued l»y Die Seieiiee and Art Dejuirtnient. liy the h'ev. Alk:x. 
.M.\pk,vv, IjL.IV, F.K.d.S., Author ot ‘A Manual of Modern (»^o- 
^'T’;«]div, ,M;ithenuitidal, Fhvsieal, and f'olitieal,’ «.S:e, With iminer- 
(MI.S Illustrations. JjhUi 'riiousand, ]>]>. lt)4. Is. (Jd, 

Comparative Geography. r>y Curl Putter. Trairs- 

la ted hy W. ]j. (Jacio. Fea}). 3s. dd. 

A First Book on Physical Geography. For 

lose in Schools, t ) I pp. 4d. 


Botany. 

A Manual of Botany, Ailatoinical and Physio- 

lojLtieal. For the Use of SUnlents. Jiy IloBEiiT lUiowN, M.A., 
1*11. D., F.K.U.S. Crowu 8 vo, with iiuineroius llliistratioiiR. 
12.S. (id. 

“ We have no heMittition in roeommemling tids volume to our readers aa he 
ing the be.st ami mo.st reliahle of the many works on Botany yet hsaned. . . . 
lii.s manual will, if we mistake n<»t, he eagerly consulted and attentively 
studied by all those who lake an interest in the seienee of botany.”-- Ciidr 

St ri'irr * 
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Geology. 

lu'i'Jfth Edition^ Revised afid E>ili7ri;ed. 

Introductory Text-Book of Geology. P.y IUvid 

Page, IjIi.D. , Professor of (lt‘olo{::y in the Durham Univer- 
sity College of Pliysieal Seiem-e, Newoastle ; and I’rolcssor Charles 
Lapwoiih, liU.I)., Mason Seienee < 'oIK-ge, lUniiiiighain. With 
Kiigraviiigs on Wooil, and (llossarial Index, (Id, 

“ It lia.s not licenour good fortuiu! to exaniine ji text-l»ook on scii nce (tf whieli 
we could exjiress an (.jnnion so entirely lavournhle as \vi‘ are eiiaMeil to do of 
Mr rage’s little work.”— Athentcum,. 

Si.x'iA Edition. 

Advanced Text-Book nf Geology, l)( Kcii]>tive and 

iNinisTUlAL. With Engravings, and Clos.sai-y of Seientilie 'rerius. 
By the Samk. Devised and enlarged. 7s. <>d. 

“We have caretnlly read this tiuly sal isljo tory liook, atnl do not hesitati' to 
say that it is uii exeidhait eonipeiidiinn of the gnat facts of thailogy, and writ- 
ten in a trnthfid and ghilosojdiie si>int.”-- l-.dinhutiih I'hiUi>vi>h 'niii joar/od. 

“As a scliool-liook nothing can match tlie Advanced Textdtook (d’ Cicology 
hy Profe.ssor Page of i\eweastle.”~iUr(7/e//oN’ Moiio^inr. 

“We know of no introdnetion eontaining a larger amount id* ini’orniat.ion in 
the sanu' sjtaee, and \vhi( h we couhl inoie eordially n coinmeud to tlie gtadog- 
leal student .” — A the no: tan. 

7\ )i(h Edition. 

The Geological Examinator. A Piogiessive Series 

of Questions, ailaptcd to the Introdiie.tory and Ad\'uneed Text- 
• Books of (feology. Prepared to assist 'I'cachers in Irandng their 
Examinations, and Students in testing their own Progress ami 
Profiedeiiey. By the Samk. Pd. 

“ 1A‘W of our Inimlhooks of i>oj.ular science can ])e said tf) haA O greater or 
mor<' decisive merit than those of Mj- Page on Geology and I’aheoiitology. 
Thf*y Are fdear ami vdgftroiis in style, they never f»|>[)ress the reader with a 
]»eduiitie display of learning, nor ovin-wdudm Inm wit h a jfompoiis amt snper- 
tliious terminology ; and tliey liave the ha[»])y art of taking him straightway to 
the face of natnix'. herself, instead of hiafling him hy the tortuous and bewilder- 
ing paths of technical system and artificial classilication.”- ,S'a/ard«^/ Jieview. 

German. 

A Handy Manual of German Literature. For 

Schools, Civil Service Coii^iietitions, and University^'Local Exani- 
inations. By M. F. IliiiiD. Fcap. cloth. 3s. 

A Treasury of the English and German Lan- 

GUAGES. Compiled from the be.st Authors and Lexicograpliers 
in both Languages. Adapted to the Use of Schools, Students, 
Travellers, and Men of Biujjiuess ; and forming a Companion to all 
German - English Dictionaries. By Joseph Cauvin, LL.D. & 
Ph.D., of the University of Gottingen, &c. Crown 8vo, 7«. 6d., 
bound in cloth. 
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Zoology. 

A Manual of Zoology, for the Use of Students. 

With a (ieiicral I iitrodurtion on tin* of Zoology. By 

HfUMtY Am-kyne Niuhoi.son, M.I)., D.Sc., F.L.S., F.G.S., 
lu'gius I'roffs.sor of Natural lli.^^tory in tlio University of Aher- 
<leon. Sevt'iith Ihdition, n*wTitten and greatly enlarged. l’ost8vo, 
witii r>hr> Fngravings on Wooil. I'p. Ihotj. LSs. 

“ It is the best manual (d zuoloj^'y yet luiblislieil, not merely in England, but 
in I'iiiniiu'.” lUtU M(tll Cozvttf. 

“ 'I’lie best treati.se on zoology in moderate eoinpass that we jHisst'ss. 
l.it tu'i'i. 


Text -Book of Zoology, for tlie Use of Schools. 

Ity the Sami:. Fourt.li Edition, enlarged. C’rown 8\<), ^vitll 1:184 
Engravitjgs on Wotnl. 7.s. dd. 

“'I’liis capital intioduetiou to natural history is illustrated and well got up in 
('Very way. We should be glad to sea; it generally used in schools. ” 

F/"(%s tnul (.'irvnl(ir. 


Introductory Text-Book of Zoology, ibr tlie Use 

OK duNiou UbARsEs. By the Same. Sixth Edition, revised and 
enlarged, with 180 Ehigraviiigs. 8s. 

“ Very suitable for. junior classes in selnads. There is no rttason why any one 
should not become ae(|uainte*l with the i*rineiplcs of tlic science, and tlu! facts 
on wliieh they are based, as set lorth in this vidume.” — Jjinrrt. 

“Nothing can Ix^ belter adapted to its object than this cheap and well- 
written Introduction . " — jAindon Quarterhj AVricte. 


Outlines of Natural History, for Ucgimiers ; being 

J)es('rijilions of a Progressive Series of Zoological Types. By the 
Same. Third Edition. With 62 Engravings. Is. (id, 

“ There has been no lK>ok since Patterson’s well known ‘ Zoology for Schools ’ 
that has So eonijdctely jirovideil for the class to whitdi it is addressed as tin 
eajiilal little volume by Dr Nicholson." — J’opnhir .Science Jievlew. 


Introduction to the Study of Biology. By the 

Same. Crown Svo, with iiuiiierous Engravings. 6s. 

“ Admirably wTittten and fairly illuatrnted, and brings within the compass 
of UH) page.s the rociU'd of iuve.stigations amf discoveries scattered over as many 
volumes. Seldom indeed do wv find such subjecla treated in a style at oneti 
so poimlar and yet so minutely aceuraU* in scientific detail."— .S’cof«mo a. 
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• Palaeontology. 

^Manual of Palaeontologry, fortlii^ Uso of Sludents. 

Willi a Gtimiral liitnxliu liou on the rriiicijiles of 1‘alaiontology . 
By Brufes.sor 11. Alleyne Nicholson, Aherdoeii. Second Edi- 
tion. ‘2 vols. 8vo, with 7‘22 Enjrravings. 4‘2s. 

“The nuKst coinjiletc mul Kysteiaatic (ivati.se on (lie .siiLjei-t in (Jie, EiiKhwh 
hniKUaj^o. 11. has not only Ix'en thoroughly revised jukI (o n jxreat cxlent re- 
writfen, hut so much enlarged hy (he, addition of new matter, tliat it may claim 
to he considt'ivd to all intents and ]»urjK>ses a new hook." — Suturdai/ Jlericir. 

The Ancient Life - History of the Earth. An 

Outline of the I*rinei|)les and Leadiii.t; Facts of Baheontolo^ieal 
Seieuce. By the Same. Witli a Glossary and Itidex. In crown 
^ 8vo, with 270 Enjj^ravinps. 10s. (mI. 

Agriculture. 

Catechism of Practical Agriculture. By I1 kki;y 

WtkbhI'INS, F. U.S.E., Author of the ‘Book of the Farm.’ lOtli 
i’housaiid. Witli En^tavinj^s. Is. 

“ Teachers will lind in (his little volume an admirahle course of iustructioii 
in ])ractical agriculture — that, is, the. outlines which they may easily lill u|> ; 
aiul hy followiu}.; the hints ^ivcn in Mr Stcjdicns’ prcfaci^, tin* course would 
scarcc'ly fail to he <iuile iutercstin;^, as well as id’ f^rcat jnaeiical hem-fit. 
Lauded lu'onriclors and fanno-..^ mi^;ld. with nrojiricty encouiage the iutrodui*- 
t.ion of this work iuti) schools." Ahi nln n .lonnutl. 

Professor Johnston’s Catechism of Agricultural 

CllEM IS'riiY. A New Edition, bciu.L" the 8t)tli ’liiousand, revised 
and extended hy Sir Ghaulkh A. Camkjion, M.B., F.K.G.S.J., 
^ kc. With Eiigravin^cs. Is. 

Professor Johnston’s Elements of Agricultural 

CllKMISTIlY AM) (ilOOIAXiY. Kourteentl. Kilitioii, revised and 
hrou^lit down to the pieseiit time, hy Sir CHARLES A. CaMERON, 
M, IL, F. U.G.S.I., he. Fookscap. (is. (Id. 

Popular Chemistry. 

Professor Johnston’s Chemistry of Common Life. 

New Edition, revised ami hroujj;ht dow^n to the ]>re8ent time. 
By Arthiiu IIehhert Church, M.A. Oxon., Author of ‘Food, 
its Sources, Constituents, and Uses;’ ‘The Lahoratory Guide for 
Agricultural Students,’ &o. Illustrated with Ma]>s and 102 En- 
gravings on Wood. Crow'll 8vo, pj>. 618. 7s. 6d. 

“ No i) 0 ]mlar scieritilio w'ork that has ever been pnhlished has been more 
generally and de.scrvedly aj>preciatt-d than the late Profes.sor Johiiston’K 
‘ Chemistry of Common Life.’ ... It niiiiain.s unrivalled as a clear, inter- 
esting, comprehensive, and exact treatise upon the imjKjrtaiit subjects with 
which it deals. . . . The hook is one wlii<*h not only evciy student hut 
every educated person who lives sltuuld read, and keej) to refer to.” — Murk 
Lane Exirress. 

“The established reputation of l?iis volume is not merely maintained, hut 
value is considerably increased by the care with which every subject has 
been p«^sted up to the date of publication. ” — Atheynvum. 
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Mental Philosophy. 

Edition. 

Lectures on Metaphysics. T.y Sir William 

ii.tMllh'oN, Hart., I'roiesHor of and Metajiliysics in the 

University of Udinhiir^li. Edited by the, V'ery ivev. II. L. Man- 
HKLL, LL.D., Ileaiiot St Paul’s, and John VeitcII, IjL.U., Professor 
of Lo^ie and khetorit*, (Jlasjijow. 2 vols. 8v'o. 24s. 

I'hird Edition. 

Lectures on Logic. By Sir Wili.iam Hamilton, 

kart. Editeil by tlie Same. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 

'I'hird Edition. 

Discussions on Philosophy and Literature, 

KDltciATIDN AMI UNIVLKSITY KEFOIIM. liy Sir Wii,- 
1. 1AM Hamh.ton, kart. 8vo. 2ls. 

Edition. 

Philosophical Works of the late James 

l■T;l-;|)^;KI(■K FEIOilEi:, B.A. Oxon., I.L.lX. I'rofessov of Moral 
Philosophy ami Politii-al Economy in the Univi-rsity of Bt 
Andrews. 3 vols. erown 8vo. 34s. *t5d. 

The tollowii)}^ are sold sejiarately : — 

INSTITUTES OF .M E'l'A PHYSIC. Third Edition. 10s. Gd. 
LECTUkES OX THE EAHLY GREEK PHILOSOPHY. New 
ICdition. 10s. (hi. 

PH I LOSOIM 1 1( b\L RExMAINB, iNtXHDiNa the Lectuhks on 
Eaulv Gkeek Phii.o.sophy. Edited by Sir Alex. Ghapt, 
kart., D.C. k., and ProJesstir LnsiiiNuToN. 2 vols. 24s. 
7'cnth Edition. 

Port Royal Logic. Tnuislated from the Frencli : 

with Introduction, Notes, and Appendix. By Thomas SrKNCKU 
Baynes, IJi.])., Pyofessor of Lo^ie and English Literature in the 
University of St Andrews. 12mo. 4s. 

A'inth Edition. 

Method, Meditations, and Principles of Philo- 

SOPHY OF DESCARTES. Translated from the original French 
ami Latin. With a New Introtluctory Essay, Historical and 
Critical, on the Cartesian Philoso]»hy, By John Veitch, LL.D., 
Profe.ssor of Logic and Rhetoric iu the University of Glasgow. 
12mo. Gs. Gd. 

The Philosophy of History in Europe. Vol. I., 

containing tlie History of that Philosophy in France and Ger- 
many. By Rohkrt F’lint, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Divinity in 
the University of Edinburgh. 8vo. New Edition. 

[In preparation. 

A SCIENCE PRIMER. 

On the Nature of Things. By John G. Macvicar, 

LL. D., D.D. Crown Svo, with illustrations. 3s. Gd. • 



££)Ucational Morke. 




NOW BEING JSSUED. 

PHILOSOPHICAL Classics for English Readers. 

Kditkd by william KNIGHT, 

Profossor of Moral rhilo8oi»hy, University of St Andn'ws. 

In crown 8vo, cloth boards, with Portraits, price 3s. Gd. each. 

^ DESCARTES. By Professor J. P. Mahafky, Dublin, 
BUTLER. By the liev. W. Lucas Colijxs, M.A. 
BERKELEY. By Profe.ssor A. CAMi'Hkl.l. Fhaskr, Edinburgh. 
:^ICHTE. By Professor A DAMHON, M.A., Manchester. 

KATJ’T. By Professor WALLACE, Merton OolU ge, tixford. 

“ Sti])erior to anything W(‘ liave yel liad from ,'in Bnglis]i jeMi ; if i.s not only 
rich in facts, but ]>r('sen1e(l in a lively and <'.ntertnining st j'lo.” — Arddemii. 

HAMILTON. By Profe.ssor Ykitch, Glasgow. 

“As an introdiiefiou to tlie studv of Sir William Hamilton’s work.s, if, is 
(‘vc.rytliing that, can hi; (h'sirt'd.” — M(n-/ii)uj A<lr<'rti.'<rr. 

HEGEL. By Professor EdwaHD Caihd, Glasgow. 

“ Professor Caird'.s mom»grai>h on TIeg<*l is ;i most satisfactory ]iieei' of woi k. 
......Life and philosophy aia* interwoven in a most skilful and interesting 

fashion."— .Sc:cts?/io a. 

LEIBNIZ. By John Theodohk Mebz. 

‘^hc position of Leihniz is fairly ganged - Ins famon.s view.s and monads on 
jirc-e.stahlislied harmony, on tlie ]>rineiple r»f sutlicicjit reason, and hi.s theo- 
logical oidimism, can he leaTtic«l hy rcadiu’s with .accuracy and c.onsiderabh' 
fulness and clearness in these jtages." — Scotsmdu. 

VICO. By Professor FrjNT, D.D., Edinburgh. 

“ Professor Flint has inde(‘.<l done Ids work in such a masterly manner that 
Vico caip no longer l»c said to ])e j>ractically unknown in England.’’— /fr/tifl/i 
iju-ii terU^ ]\cvi.c)v. 

HOBBES. By Profe.s.sor Groom Robertson, London. 

“A iuod(‘l of what work of the kind Khouhl be A thorouglily apiweeiative 

survey of the life ami w'ork of one. of the mo.st fertile and comprehensive of 
English thinkers .’’ — Lomlon Quarterly lleview. 

HUME. By the Editor. 

“ It is simply excellent, clear, subtle, graphie— the work of a man with " 

rare capacity for philosojdiical exposition The more carefully tliis r ’..uir- 

ahle study is considtire*!, the more highly it will be valued.’’— *sy d 

SPINOZA. By the Very Rev. Princin^l CaikO, Glasgow. 

“A masterly jneec of expositi*’*’^ , *tiid, as such, will he welcomed hy all 

students of philosophy A metaphysical di.s^ui.sition, extremely aide, ami 

very valuable.’’ — Globe. 

BACON. Part I.-The Life. Part Il.-Philosophy. By 

Professor Nichol, Gla.sgow. 


Other Volumes in prei>aratioii. 
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Ancient Classics for English Readers. Edited 

hy the K(‘V. W. liUCAS Coi.UNS, M.A. Complete in 28 vols., 
})rice 2s. hd. e;u h, in trhdli (.st>ltl sejmrately) ; or hoiiinl in 14 vols., 
with call' or vadium hack, for £3, lOs, 

“In the .•I'lcerlisfTi;' cntalo^^^ju's we Honiftitnes see :l Ixtok l.Tltellrd ns one 
‘ u-it li- ml wiiirli MO ;j:rMt,lciii:m’K li l>r;iry call be lookc<l ui>om fus coiM]iIcte,, ' It 
lo.iv be saiil willi Inilli that iio ]»ujiulaV library or iiiceliaiiie’s inslitute will bi* 
fir-oinM’ly till rii.sficd vi iMioiit Hus seni*s. . . 'I’lieM' bandy books to ancient 

classical lit,, ratine are at the satiic time as atlraetive to tiu‘ seholar as tlu-y 
i>UKb1 to be to the tbiglish reader. We tluiik, then, tliat they are destined to 
attain a wnle and eiidiirin;.; circulation, and we are ipute sure that they deserve 
it,. ’ II 'e.stao /nsb /■ I't t u ii'. 

“ li is diflieult toestiluaie. too lii;.di ly the Value of smdi a series as this in 
,L'ivin ;4 ‘ lhi^';h"'** remiers'iin nisieln . exact, as tar as it t^>cs, into those oMcu 
limes will, h are so remote and y. t to many of u.s so close.”- Sfiturd^tji HrricU'. 

" W'e ;,'lad)y avail ourselves of this oj>portnnity to leconutiend the other vol- 
unb'.s of this iiselul seru's, m.ist of wliieh are i-xeeuteil with diserimmatioii and 
abil it y. ■ (,b,'u / h rlfi ]!< ri> tr. 

t ^ is rnN'i s, - 1 b miei‘ ; ’I'he Iliad, ^y the Flditor. Hoiikt ; The Odyssey, by 
the K.iitor. 1 leioilol Us, b\ C. S\\^\ lie, M.A. Xeiiophoii. by iSir Alexander 
(iranf. liart. Kmi)>i>les, by W. Ih Donne. Arislophaims, hj' thi“ Editor, 
riato, V.y iiliftoii W. t'.dlins, M.A. Lumaii, by tin’ Ivlilor. Aise.hyluH, by 
Jle;.,dna!d *S. ( '.ij.lesl.m, D. D. (n.'W lii.sboii o)' r-iloinbo). .Sophocles, by Clifton 
W. <!ollin.s, M.,A. llesiod ainl TlieoL'iiis, by the K.'v. ,1. Davies, M.A. Gri'ek 
Anthology, by Lord Neaves. Virgil, by the. Editor. Horace, by Theodore 
Martin. .Inveiial, by E.lward Wall.ud, M.A. IMautus and Terence, by the 
Ki.lilor. The C. niinieiitarie.s .'f C.esav, by Antliony Trolloiie,. Tacitus, by W. 
11 . Donne (’ie.'i'o, by the Edit'-r. I’liny's Letters, l.y the liev. Alfred Cdmr» '.i, 
M A., and the Kev. W. J Hrodnbb, M..\. Livy, by Hie I'.ditor. Ovid, by the 
Kev. A. Chmeb, Catullus, 'ribullus. and I’rojtertmK, by the, ilev. , lames 

Davies, M.A. Deinost h.’iies, by the Ilev. W. J, Brodnldi, M.A. Aristotle, by 
Sir .Mevander (irant , Hart , LL.D. Thuevdides, by tin- Ivlitor. laicretius, by 
W. 11. Malloek. rindar, by tin- Kev. E. D. Morici-, M.A. 

Foreign Classics for English Readers. Edited 

l>y Mh.s Oiji’H.vnt. In crown 8vo volume.s, eaeli price 2.s. Od. 

“The wonderful and well-deser\ ed success of the ‘Ancient Classics’ natu- 
rally led to the extension of the lie-^iLm ; and Mn* kindred .series of ‘ Foreign 
tdassies’ Inds fair to rival its predeco.s.sor in educatioiud value.” — London 
' U/u rtvrht lirvii tr. 

CoNtKN.”’ '•Haute, hy the Editor. Vditairc, by Major-General Sir E. B. 
Haniley, Pascal, b> I*; ."'“’oal Tulloeh. Pet rarch, by Henry Rt'ieve. Goethe, by 
A. Hayward, Q.C. Moliere, by the Ei!:b»raml F. Tarver, M.A. Montai^zne, by 
the Kev. W. Lucas Collins, M.A. Kabclaia, by Besant, M.A. Calderon, 

by E. J. Ha.sell. Saint .Simon, by Clifton W. Collins, M.A. Cervantes, by the 
Editor. Corneille .and Haeim*. by Henry M. Trollope. .'vJ'ulanie tie SeviKtie, by 
Miss Thackeray. Ea Fontaine, and other V'rench Fahulists, i*> L’^'v. W. Euci^ 
Collins, M.A. Schiller, by dames Sime, Author of ‘Life of Ije.ssliii;.’ Tasso, 
hy K. J. lla.Hell. Ilousseau, hy Hoiiry Graham. 



Bducatfonal Tilllorhs. is 

BLACKWOODS’ 

NEW EDUCATIONAL SERIES 

FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

Historical Readers. 

STANDARDS HI. TO VII. 

Xinnrnms HI usinif ions tnuJ ^[nps. 

Short Stories from the History of England. 

l’t>. KiO. ]s. 

First Historical Reader. ISuitain am) Knoi.ank. 

UflVire (’lirist to llol a.D. I’p. DiO. Is. 

Second Historical Reader. Fiom IlKxitY thk 

Sk<'()ND to I']|jx.\in;'i’ii. Dp. li-l. Is. 4«1. 

Third Historicai Reader. I'l-din .Jamks 1. to 

OCEKX Vktokia. Dp. lV)!). Is. Ud. 

A Complete History of England. For Jowlor 

Clnssrs. BuitaIN AND ENCii.ANi). From lieforo Clirist to 1S84 
A.D. With Notes and Gi.‘m‘;ilo;::i(‘iiKraltlrs. l*j>. -0(). Ls. 4<1. 

Geographical Readers. 

STANDARDS 1. 'I’O VII. 

J't'of irsi'lfi HI nsf I'ofid vnlh Mojis n it.il Kntf ntri ntfs . 

The Geographical Primer. I’p. !)tl 
First Geographical Reader. 1’]) 00. od. 
Second Geographical Reader. Excii.anmi and 

Walks. I’p. Ifit;. ]s. 

Third Geographical Reader. I’lin^ n \oew of 

Scotland, Trelaiid, British North America, and Australasia. I*p. 
192. Is. 3d. 

Fourth Geographical Reader, lieiug a V’icw of 

the Continent of Euro]>e. }*]>. 2hd, Is. Cxi. 

Fifth Geographical Reader. i!eiri<r a View of 

Asia, Africa, America, and thfcania. Dp. 2£»6. Is, f)<L 

Sixth Geographical Reader, lieini' a Description 

of the Oceans, Sea.s, Tides, Wimls, ami Currents of the World, 
with Lo.ssons on the Heavenly Bodies. Dp. 256. Is. 9d. 

School Recitation Books. 

Pooks I. and 11. — Each 2d. [ Books III. and IV. — Each 3d. 
Books V. and VI. — Each 4d. 
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Standard Readers. 

Ilrmscil KtlUion. \yith Si/pplcrntmtari/ J^tfjrn. /^ro/u.srlif lllu^troti 

The First Picture Primer. Pi>. 32 . 8 . wed, 2 tl. ; doth, .sd. 
The Second Picture Primer. IV- Sev^( d, iM.; doth. ad. 
Picture Reading - Sheets. FiitK-r am> Skoond Seuikk. 

] 'i Slu'cts oadj, uiiinouoleil, jirice 3s. ()<l. 

d'lu* Slu'.ets oteadi St ries may also he liad iuo\n\tt‘d on 8 ho!ir<ls 
vvitli clotli horder, ]d}iin, 14s.; varnished, 3s. Cxi. per set extra; 
or the 16 Sheets l.iid on clotli, varnished, an<l mounted on a roller, 
17s. hd. 

The Infant Picture Reader. I'p. 64. Cloth, limp, 6d. ^ 

Book. I. Cloth. 8d. Book IV. Ckdh. Is. 3d. 

Book II. Cloth. 9d. Book V. Cloth. Is 4.1. 

Book III. Cloth. Is. Book VI. Cloth. Is, 6d. 

Standard Authors. 

Wilh Ndtm (Ltnl IJIasfrafloiis. 

‘Robinson Crusoe.’ I’j). 102. is. 3d. — ‘Tanglewood 
Tales.’ I’p 160. is. 2d. — ‘Our Village.* !']». 114. 
Is. 2ii.— ‘Vicar of Wakefield ’ I60. is. 2d. 

READING BOOKS FOR THE SCOTCH CODE. 

UV/A Mitjtf: and III list rations. 

The Combined Historical and Geographical Reader. 

Foi- St.vnd.vhd II I. HHi pp. I.s. 

History of Great Britain fkom the u.nion of the Cr.owss 

TO THK DkaTII OF QUEKN ANNE. STaNDAKD IV. 176 pp. Is. 

History of Great Britain from Gkouge I. m the Present 
JvKioN, Standards V. and VI. lH2pp. Is. 

Short Stories for Composition. Second Skuirh. With 

Lessons on Vocahulary. 112 jviges. Ls. 

Arithmetfcal Exercises. Suited to the recpiirements of the 

New Seotcli Code. 

Standards I, and 11. . . 32 pages each. Paper, 2d. ; doth, 3d. 

Standard III 48 jiages. Paper, 3<l, ; cloth, fnl. 

Standards IV., V., and VI. 64‘ pages each. Paper, 4d. ; cloth, 6d. 

Answers to Stand vkds T. to III , 4d.; IV. V. VI., each 3d. 

i 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD k SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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